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Mt Lord, 
Tbb pabBc will natunllj eiqtect, that in choosiiig a patron for the Lite or Cicnto I should address mjself to 
some person of iUnstrions rank, distinguished by his parts and eloquence, and bearing a principal share in the 
gremt afiEun of the nation ; who, according to the usual style of dedications, might be the proper subject of a 
comparison with the hero of my piece. Your lordship's name will confirm that expectation, and your character 
would justify me in running some length into the parallel ; but my experience of your good sense forbids me 
the attempt. For your lordship knows what a disadvantage it would be to any diaracter to be placed in the 
same light with that of Cicero ; that all such comparisons must be invidious and adulatory ; and that the foUowing 
history will suggest a reason in every page, why no man now living can justly be compared with him. 

I do not impute this to any superiority of parts or genius peculiar to the ancients ; for human nature has 
ever been the same in all ages and nations, and owes the difference of its improvements to a difference only of 
culture, and of the rewards proposed to its industry : where these are the most amply provided, there we shall 
always find the most numerous and shining examples of human perfection. In old Rome, the public honours 
were laid open to the virtue of every citizen ; which, by raising them in their turns to the command of that 
mighty empire, produced a race of nobles tmpenoje even to kings. This was a prospect that filled the soul of 
the ambitious, and roused every &culty of mind and body to exert its utmost force : whereas in modem 
states, inen*s views being usually confined to narrow bounds beyond which they cannot pass, and a partial 
culture of their talents being sufficient to procure everything that their ambition can aspire to, a great genius 
his seldom cither room or invitation to stretch itself to its full size. 

Too see, my lord, how much I trust to your good-nature, as well as good sense, when in an epistle dedicatory, 
the proper place of panegyric, I am depreciating your abilities instead of extolling them ; but I remember that 
it is a history which I am offering to your lordship, and it would ill become me, in the front of such a work, to 
expose my vendty to any hazard : and my head, indeed, is now so full of antiquity that I could wish to see 
the dedicatory style reduced to that classical simplicity with which the ancient vmters used to present their 
books to their friends or patrons, at whose desire they were written, or by whose authority they vrere published : 
for this was the first use and the sole purpose of a dedication ; and as this also is the real ground of my present 
address to your lordship, so it will be the b^ aigument of my epistle, and the most agreeable to the character 
of an historian, to acquaint the public with a plain &ct, that it was your lordship who first advised me to 
undertake the Lore or CicEao ; and, when from a diffidence of my strength and a nearer view of the task, I 
began to think myself unequal to the weight of it, your lordship still urged and exhorted me to persist, till I 
had moulded it into the form in which it now appears. 

Thus fiu> your lordship was carried by that love for Cicero, which, as one of the best critics of antiquity 
aaraies as, is the undoubted proof of a true taste. I wish only that the fiivour which you have since shown 
to my Mngligh Cicero, may not detract from that praise which is due to your love of the Roman : but, 
vhaterer censure it may diaw upon your lordship, I cannot prevail wfth myself to conceal, what does so much 
Wonr to my work, that, before it went to the press, your lordship not only saw and approved, but, as the 
BDoereet msik of your approbation, corrected it. It adds no small credit to the history of Polybius that he 
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profiMMt to bftTo been amUt/ed in it bj Sdpio ud LsUnt ; and eren Terence's ttyle wm mftde the purer for its 
being retouched bj the Mme great handi. You must pardon me, therefore, my lord, if; after the rramp l r sf 
those excellent authors, I cannot forbear boasting, Uiat some parts of mj present work have been b righ t cw pJ bj 
the strokes of jour lordahip*s penciL 

It was the custom of those Roman nobles to spend their leisure, not in vkions pleasnrea or triffing fivenMoa, 
contrived, as we tnilj call it, lo kiU the tmt^ but in convening with the celebnUed wits and sdioUn of the 
age ; in encoursging other people*s learning, a^d improving their own : and here your lordship imitatea them 
with success, and for love of letters and politeness may be compared with the noblest of them. For jovr 
house, like theirs, is open to men of parts and merit ; where 1 have admired jour lordship's agreeable vomaxm 
of treating them all in their own waj, bj introducing questions of literature, and varjing them so artfollj, aa to 
give every one an opportunitj, not onl j of bearing a part, but of leading the convefsation in his torn. In 
these liberal exercises jou drop the cares of the statesman, relieve jour &tiguca in the senate, and strengthen 
jour mind while jou relax it. 

Encomiums of this kind, upon persons of your lordship^s quality, commonly pass for words of course, or a 
fashionable language to the great, and make little impression on men of sense, who know learning, not to be 
the fruit of wit or parts, for there your lordship*s title would be unquestionable, but an acquisition of much 
labour and study, whidi the nobles of our days are apt to look upon as inconsistent with the case and ^cndonr 
of an elevated fortune, and generally leave to men of professions and inferior life. But your lordship has a 
different way of thinking, and by your education in a public school and university, has learned from your 
earliest youth, that no fortune can exempt a man from pains, who desires to distinguish himself from the vulgar; 
and that it is a folly, in any condition of life, to aspire to a superior character, without a superior virtue and 
industry to support it. What time, therefore, others bestow upon their sports, or pleasures, or the lazy indo- 
lence of a luxurious life, your lordship applies to the improvement of your knowledge ; and in thoee early 
hours, when all around you are hushed in sleep, seize the opportunity of that quiet, as the most fiavouraUe 
season of study, and frequently spend a useful day before others begin to enjoy it. 

I am saying no more, my lord, than what I know, from my constant admission to your lordship in mj 
morning visits, before good manners would permit me to attempt a visit anywhere else ; where I have found 
you commonly engaged with the classical writers of Greece or Rome, and conversing with those very dead 
with whom Sdpio and Laelius used to converse so fimiiliarly when living. Nor does your lordship assume thia 
part for ostentation or amusement only, but for the real benefit both of yourself and others ; for 1 have seen 
the solid effects of your reading, in your judicious reflections on the policy of those ancient governments, and 
have felt your weight even in controversy on some of the most delicate parts of their history. 

There is another drcumstanoe pectiliar to your lordship which makes this task of study the easier to you, 
by giving you, not only the greater health, but the greater leisure to pursue it ; 1 mean that singular tempev^ 
ance in diet, in which your lordship pe r s e veres with a constancy superior to every temptation that can exdto 
an appetite to rebel ; and shows a firmness of mind that subjects every gratification of sense to the rule of right 
reason. Thus, with all the accomplishments of the nobleman, you lead the life of a philosopher ; and, while 
you shine a prindpal ornament of the court, you practise the disdpline of the coUege. 

In old Rome there were no hereditary honours ; but when the virtue of a fiunUy was extinct, its honour 
was extinguished too ; so that no man, how nobly soever bom, could arrive at any dignity, who did not win it 
by his personal merit : and here, again, your lordship seems to have emulated that andent spirit ; for, though 
bom to the first honours of your country, yet disclaiming, as it were, your birthright, and potting yourself upon 
the foot of a Roman, you were not content with inheriting, but resolved to import new dignities into your 
fiunUy ; and, after the example of your noble fether, to open your own way into the supreme council of the 
kingdom. In this august assembly your lordship displays those shining talents by which you acquired a seat 
in it, in the defence of our excellent establishment ; in maintaining the rights of the people, yet asserting the 
prerogative of the crown ; measuring them both by the equal balance of the laws, which, by the provident caie 
of our ancestors, and the happy settlement at the Revolution, have so fixed their just limits, and moderated the 
extent of their influence, that they mutxudly defend and p res e rve, but can never destroy each other without a 
general ruin. 

In a nation like onis, which, from the natural effect of freedom, is divided into opposite parties, though 
particular attachments to certain prindples, or friendships with certain men, will sometimes draw the beat 
dtizens into measures of a subordinate kind which they cannot wholly approve ; yet, whatever envy your' 
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lonlalup may incur on that accoant, you will be found, on all occasions of trial, a true friend to our constitution 
both in ^nich and state ; which I have heard you demonstrate with great force to be the bulwark of our 
common peace and prosperity. From this fundamental point no engagements will erer move or interest drsw 
yon ; and Uiough men inflamed by opposition are apt to chaige each other with designs wbidi were oerer 
divamt of perhaps by dther side, yet if there be any who know so little of you as to distrust your principles, 
tbey may depend at least on your judgment, that it can never suffer a person of your lordship*s rank, bom to 
so laige a share of the property as well as the honours of the nation, to think any private interest an equivalent 
for consenting to the ruin of the public 

I maition this, my lord, ss an additional reason for presenting you with the Lifb or Cicnio ; for, were I 
not persuaded of your lordship's sincere love of liberty, and zeal for the happiness of your fellow-dtizens, it 
wonld be a reproach to you, to put into your hands the life of a man who, in all the variety of his admirable 
talenta, daes^not Ahm so glorious in any as in his constant attachment to the true interests of his country, and 
the noble struggle Uiat he sustained, at the expense even of his life, to avert the impending tyranny that finally 
opfccased it. 

Bat I oQ^t to ask your lordship*s pardon for dwelling so long upon a charscter which is known to the whole 
kingdom as well ss to myself; not only by the high office which you fill, and the eminent dignity that you 
bear in it, but by the spri^tly compositions of various kinds with which your lord^p has often entertained it. 
It woold be a presumption to think of adding any honour to your lordship by my pen, after you have acquired 
so wndb. by your own. The diief design of my epistle is, to give this public testimony of my thanks for the 
signal marks of fiiendship with which your lordship has long honoured me ; and to interest your name, as ht 
as I can, in the &te and success of my work, by letting the world know what a share you had in the production 
of it ; that it owed its being to your encouragement ; correctness to your pendl ; and, what many will think 
the moat substantial benefit, its laige subscription to your authority. For, though in this way of publishing it^ 
I have bad the pleasure to find myself supported by a noble Ust of generous fiiends, who, without being solicited, 
or even asked by me, have promoted my subscription with an uncommon aeal, yet your lordship has distin- 
guisbed younelf Uie most eminently of them in contributing, not only to the number but the splendour of the 
names that adorn it. 

Next to tiiat little repntatiea with which the public has been pleased to &vour me, the benefit of this 
subaeripticai is the chief fruit that I have ever reaped from my studies. I am indebted for the first to Cicero, 
for the second to your lordship ; it was Cicero who instructed me to write; your lordship who rewsids me for 
writing r the same motive, therefore, which induced me to attempt the history of the one, engages me to dedicate 
it to tbe other ; that I may express my gratitude to you both in the most effectual manner that I am able, 

I by celebrating the memory of the dead and acknowledging the generosity of my living bene&ctor. 

I I have received great civilities on sevenl occasions from many noble persons, of which I shall ever retsin a 
most grateful sense; but your lordship's socumulated fiivours have long ago risen up to the charscter of 
obligations, and made it my perpetual duty, as it had always been my ambition, to profess myself; with the 

I greateat truth and reqiect. 

My lord, your lordship's most obliged and devoted servant. 
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Tbehb is no part of history which seems capable of yielding either more instraction or 
entertainment, than that which offers to ub the Mdeet lvDe$ of great and virtuons men who have 
made an eminent figure on the pnblic stage of the world. In these we see at one view what 
the annals of a whole age can afford that is worthy of notice ; and in the wide field of nniversal 
history, skipping as it were over the barren places, gather all its flowers, and possess ourselves 
at onc^ of everything that is good in it. 

But there is one great fault which is commonly observed in the writers of pcuiieular lvc€$y 
that they are apt to be partial and prejudiced in favour of their subject, and to give us a 
panegyric, instead of a history. They work up their characters as painters do their portraits ; 
taking the praise of their art to consist, not in copying, but in adorning nature ; not in drawing 
a just resemblance, but giving a fine picture ; or exalting the man into the hero : and this 
indeed seems to flow from the nature of the thing itself, where the very inclination to write is 
generally grounded on prepossession, and an affection already contracted for the person whose 
history we are attempting ; and when we sit down to it with the disposition of a friend, it is 
natural for us to cast a shade over his £Eulings, to give the strongest colouring to his virtues ; 
and, ont of a good character, to endeavour to draw a perfect one. 

I am sensible that this is the common prejudice of biograpkeny and have endeavoured there- 
fore to divest myself of it as Ceu* as I was able ; yet dare not take upon me to affirm, that I 
have kept myself wholly dear from it ; but shall leave the decision of that point to the judg- 
ment of the reader : for I must be so ingenuous as to own, that when I formed the plan of this 
woric, I was previously possessed with a very favourable opinion of Cicero ; which, after the 
strictest Bcmtiny, has been greatly confirmed and heightened in me ; and in the case of a 
shining character, such as Cicero's I am persuaded will appear to be, it is certainly more 
pardonable to exceed rather in our praises of it, out of a zeal for illustrious merit, than to be 
reserved in doing justice to it, through a fear of being thought partial. But, that I might 
guard myself equally from both the extremes, I have taken care always to leave the facts to 
speak for themselves, and to affirm nothing of any moment without an authentic testimony to 
support it ; which yet, if consulted in the original at its full length, will commonly add more 
li^t and strength to what is advanced, than the fr'agments quoted in the text and the 
brevity of notes would admit. 

But whatever prejudices may be suspected to adhere to the writer, it is certain that in a 
work of this nature he will have many more to combat in the reader. The scene of it is laid 
in a place and age which are familiar to us from our childhood : we learn the names of all the 
chief actors at school, and choose our several &vourites according to our tempers or fancies ; 
tnd when we are least able to judge of the merit of them, form ^distinct characters of each, 
which we frequently retain through life. Thus Marins, Sylla, CsBsar, Pompey, Cato, Cicero, 
Bmtnfl, Antony, have all their several advocates, zealous for their fame, and ready even to 
quarrel for the superiority of their virtues. But among the celebrated names of antiquity, 
those of the great conquerors and generals attract our admiration always the most, and 
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impriiit a notion of magnanimitj, mnd power, and ci^Mtcitj fw dominion, snperior to that 
of other mortals : we look upon each as destined bj Heaven for empire, and bom to trample 
upon their fellow-creatores ; without reflecting on the numerons evils which are necessary to 
the acquisition of a ^ory that is built upon the subveraion of nations, and the destmc^on 
of the human species. Yet these are the onlj persons who are thought to shine in history, 
or to merit the attention of the reader : dazzled with the splendour of their victories, and 
the pomp of their triumphs, we consider them as the pride and ornament of the Roman 
name ; while the pacific and civil character, though of all others the most beneficial to man- 
kind, whose sole ambition is, to support the laws, the rights and liberty of his citizens, is 
looked upon as humble and contemptible on the comparison, for being forced to truckle to 
the power of these oppressors of their country. 

In the following history therefore, if I have happened to affirm an3rthing that contradicts 
the common opinion and shocks the prejudices of the redder, I must desire him to* attend 
diligently to the authorities on which it is grounded ; and if these do not give satis&ction, to 
suspend his judgment still to the end of the work, in the progress of which many fBcU will 
be cleared up that may appear at first perhaps uncertain and precarious : and in everything 
especially that relates to Cicero, I would recommend to him to contemplate the whole 
character, before he thinks himself qualified to judge of its separate parts, on which the 
whole will always be found the surest comment. 

Quintilian has given us an excellent rule in the very case^ — that we should be motU^ amd 
ciroumtpeet in pamng a judgment on men to iUtutriouM, Ut^, at it happent to the generaUty ofcemmtrert, 
we be found at kut to condemn what w tb not nnderttand*. There is another reflection likewise 
very obvious, which yet seldom has its due weight, that a writer <m any part of history which 
he has made his particular study, may be presumed to be better acquainted with it than the 
generality of his readers ; and when he asserts a fietct that does not seem to be well grounded, 
it may fairly be imputed, till a good reason appears to the contrary, to a more extensive 
view of his subject ; which, by making it clear to himself, is apt to persuade him, that it is 
equally clear to everybody else, and that a fuller explication of it would consequently be 
unnecessary. If these considerations, which are certainly reasonable, have but their proper 
influence, I flatter myself that there will be no just cause to accuse me of any culpable biaa 
in my accounts of things or persons, or of any other favour to the particular character of 
Cicero, than what common humanity will naturally bestow upon every character that is found 
upon the whole to be both great and good. 

In drawing the characters of a number of persons who all lived in the same city at the same 
time, trained by the same discipline, and engaged in the same pursuits ; as there must be 
many similar strokes, and a general resemblance in them all, so the chief difficulty will be to 
prevent them from running into too great an uniformity. This I have endeavoured to do, not 
by forming ideal pictures, or such as would please or surprise ; but by attending to the 
particular facts which history has delivered of the men, and tracing them to their source, or 
to those correspondent affections from which they derived their birth ; for these are the 
distinguishing features of the several persons, which, when duly represented, and placed in 
their proper light, will not £&il to exhibit that precise difference in which the peculiarity of 
each character consists. 

As to the nature of my work, though the title of it carries nothing more than the Hittory 
of Cicero*9 Lifif yet it might properly enough be called the Hittory of Cioero*t Timet : since 
from his first advancement to the public magistracies, there was not anything of moment 
transacted in the state in which he did not bear an eminent part : so that, to make the 
whole work of a piece, I have given a summary account of the Roman affairs during the 
time even of his minority ; and agreeably to what I promised in my proposals, have carried 

* Modesto Umen et drcumtpecto jadido d« tantit damoent, qua non intelligunt— >QutDtiliaiii Instit 
▼iris proDODdandain est, ne, quod pleriique accidit, x. 1. 
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on a ■eries of history through a period of above sixty yean^ which, for the importance of the 
events, and the dignity of the persons concerned in them, is by far the most interesting of 
any in the annals of Rome. 

In the execution of this design, I have pursued as closely as I could that very plan 
vhich Cicero himself had sketched out for the model of a complete history. Where he 
lijs it down as a fundamental law, * that the writer should not dare to affirm what was 
£dse, or to suppress what was true ; nor give any suspicion either of favour or disaffection : 
that in the relation of &cts he should observe the order of time, and sometimes add the 
description of places ; should first explain the counsels, then the acts, and lastly the events of 
things : ' that in the counsels he should interpose his own judgment on the merit of them ; 
b the acts relate not only what was done, but how it was done ; in the events show what 
share chance or rashness or prudence had in them ; that he should describe likewise the 
particular characters of all the great persons who bare any considerable part in the story ; 
and should dress up the whole in a clear and equable style, without affecting any ornament 
or seeking any other praise but of perspicuity.** These were the rules that Cicero had 
drawn up for himself when he was meditating a general kUtory ofkii eoimtrjf, as I have taken 
occasion to mention more at large in its proper place. 

But as I have borrowed my plan, so I have drawn my materials also from Cicero ; whose 
works are the most authentic monuments that remain to us of all the great transactions of 
that age ; being the original accounts of one, who himself was not only a spectator, but a 
principal actor in them. There is not a single part of his writings which does not give some 
light, as well into his own history as into that of the republic : but his FamUiar Letten, and above 
all, those to Atticus, may justly be called the memoin of the timet; for they contain, not only a 
distinct account of every memorable event, but lay open the springs and motives whence each 
of them proceeded ; so that, as a polite writer who lived in that very age, and perfectly knew 
the merit of these letters, says, the num who reads them witt hace no oeeanon/or any other history of 
those 1imes\ 

My first business therefore, after I had undertaken this task, was to read over Cicero's 
works, with no other view than to extract from them all the passages that seemed to have any 
relation to my design : where the tediousness of collecting an infinite number of testimonies 
scattered through many different volumes ; of sorting them into their classes, and ranging 
them in proper order; the necessity of overlooking many in the first search, and the trouble of 
retrieving them in a second or third ; and the final omission of several through forgetfulness 
or inadvertency ; have helped to abate that wonder which had often occurred to me, why no 
man had ever attempted the same work before me, or at least in this enlarged and compre- 
heiuive form in which it is now offered to the public. 

In my use of these materials, I have chosen to insert as many of them as I could into the 
body of my work ; imagining that it would give both a lustre and authority to a 8entiment» 
to deUver it in the person and the very words of Cicero ; especially if they could be managed 
80 as not to appear to be sewed on, lik^ splendid patches, but woven originally into the text as 
the genuine parts of it. With this view I have taken occasion to introduce several of his 
letters, with lai^ extracts from such of his orations as gave any particular light into the 
^Acts, or customs, or characters described in the history, or which seemed on any other account 
to be carious and entertaining. The frequent introduction of these may be charged perhaps 
to Uziness, and a design of shortening my pains, by filling up my story with Cicero's words 
instead of my own : but that was not the case ; nor has this part of the task been the easiest 
to me ; as those will readily believe who have ever attempted to translate the classical 

^ Sezdedm volumina epistolamm ab consulatu studiis principam, riiiit ducum, ac mataUonibus 

(jot ofqne id extremnm tempos ad Atticum mitta- reipublics perscripta sunt, ut nihil in his non ap- 

rom ; qa« qui legal, oon maltum deaideret historiam pareat. — Com. Nep. in Tit. Attici, 16. 
M&textam eoram temporom. Sic enim omnia do 
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writen of Qreece or Rome : where the difficultj is, not 00 much to gire thdr eeue, as to giwe 
it in their language ; that ia, in such as is analogous to it, or what they mi^t be snppoaed to 
speak if thej were living at this time ; since a splendour of stjle, as well as of sentimeiit, ia 
necessary to support the idea of a fine writer. VHiile I am representing Cicero therrfore as 
the most eloquent of the ancients, flowing with a perpetual ease and delicacy, and fuUneas of 
expression, it would be ridiculous to produce no other specimen of it but what was stdF 
and forced, and offensive to a polite reader : yet this is genemlly the case of our modem 
versions ; where the first wits of antiquity are made to speak such Kngiish, as an EngUahman 
of taste would be ashamed to write on any original subject. Verbal translations are always 
inelegant*, and necessarily destroy all the beauty of language ; yet by departing too wantonly 
from the letter, we are apt .to vary the sense, and mingle somewhat of our own : translators 
of low genius never reach beyond the first, but march from word to word, without maldiig 
the least excursion, for fear of losing themselves ; while men of spirit, who prefer the second, 
usually contemn the mere task of translating, and are vain enough to think of improvii^ 
their author. I have endeavoured to take the middle way ; and made it my first care always 
I to preserve the sentiment ; and my next to adhere to the words, as fiu* as I was able to expream 
them in an easy and natural style ; which I have varied still agreeably to the different subject, 
or the kind of writing on which I was employed : and I persuade myself that the many 
original pieces which I have translated from Cicero, as they are certainly the most shining, 
so will be found also the most useful parts of my work, by introducing the reader the ofiener 
into the company of one with whom no man ever conversed, as a very eminent writer tells 
us, without coming away the betUrfor it'. 

After I had gone through my review of Cicero's writings, my next recourse was to the 
other ancients, both Greeks and Romans, who had touched upon the affairs of that age. 
These served me chiefly to fill up the interstices of general history, and to illustrate several 
passages which were but slightly mentioned by Cicero ; as well as to add some stories and 
circumstances which tradition had preserved, concerning either Cicero himself or any of the 
chief actors whose characters I had delineated. 

But the Greek historians who treat professedly of these times, Plutarch, Appian, Dio, 
though they are all very useful for illustrating many important facts of ancient history, which 
would otherwise have been lost, or imperfectly transmitted to us, are not yet to be re^d 
without some caution ; as being strangers to the language and customs of Rome, and liable 
to frequent mistakes, as well as subject to prejudices in their relation of Roman afiuirs. 
Plutarch lived from the reign of Claudius to that of Hadrian, in which he died very old, in 
the possession of the priesthood of the Delphic Apollo ; and though he is supposed to have 
resided in Rome near forty years at different times, yet he never seems to have acquired a 
sufficient skill in the Roman language to qualify himself for the compiler of a Roman history. 
But if we should allow him all the talents requisite to an historian, yet the attempt of writing 
the Uffei ofaUthe Ulmtrious Greeh and Bomant, was above the strength of any single man, of what 
abilities and leisure soever ; much more of one, who, as he himself tells us, was so engaged in 
public business, and in giving lectures of philosophy to the great men of Rome, tAot he had 
not time to make himtelf mader of the Latin tongue ; nor to aeqiare any other knowledge of itf wo^rdi^ than 
loftoe A« had graduatty learnt by a previoue use and experience of things* ; his work therefore, from the 
very nature of it, must needs be superficial and imperfect, and the sketch rather than the 
completion of a great design. 

This we find to be actually true in his account of Ciceroni life^ where, besides the particular 
mistakes that have been charged upon him by other writers, we see all the marks of haste, 

^ Nee tamen exprimi verbum e verbo necesw erit, tiiiTexerit tnimo aedatiorD ? •— Erum. Ep. ad Jo. 

ut interpretet inditerd lolent. — Cic De Finib. iii. Ulatton. 
4. * Plutarch, in A^t Demottben. init etVit. Plutarchi 

' Quis autem famptit hujuB libros in manam, quin per Roaldam, c. 14. 
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inaceancyy and want of due infonnation, from the poverty and perplexity of the whole 
perfbimaDce. He haddles over Cicero's greatest acts in a summary and negligent manner^ yet 
dwells njioii hit dnamt cmd ki$ jetU, which for the greatest part were probably spurions ; and 
in the last scene of his life, which was of all the most glorious, when the whole councils of the 
empire and the fate and liberty of Rome rested on his shoulders, there he is more particularly 
thfling and empty, where he had the fairest opportunity of displaying his character to advantage 
as wdl as of illustrating a curious part of history, which has not been well eiq)lained by any 
writer, though there are the amplest materials for it in CkeroU Laun and PkUifpio OtoHmm, of 
which Plutarch appears to have made little or no use. 

Appian flourished likewise in the reign of Hadrian', and came to Rome probably about the 
time of Plutarch's death, while his works were in everybody's hands, which he has made great 
use of, and seems to have copied very closely in the most considerable passages 6f his history. 

Dio Casrius lived still later, from the time of the Antonines to that of Alexand^ Severus ; and 
betides the exceptions that lie against him in common with the other two, is observed to have 
conceived a particular prejudice against Cicero, whom he treats on all occasions with the utmost 
malignity. The most obvious cause of it seems to be his envy to a man who for arts and 
eloquence was thought to eclipse the fame of Greece ; and, by explaining all the parts of 
philosophy to the Romans in their own language, had superseded in some measure the use of 
the Greek learning and lectures at Rome, to which the hungry wits of that nation owed both 
their credit and their bread. Another reason not less probable may be drawn likewise from 
Die's character and principles, which were wholly opposite to those of Cicero : he flourished 
under the most tyrannical of the emperors, by whom he was advanced to great dignity ; and 
being the creature of despotic power, thought it a proper compliment to it to depreciate a name 
so hi^y revered for its patriotism, and whose writings tended to revive that ancient zeal and 
spirit of liberty for which the people of Rome were once so celebrated ; for we find him taking 
all occasions in his history to prefer an abiolitte and monarckioal govemrnent to ajree amd demooraUcal 
cue, as the most beneficial to the Roman states. 

These were the grounds of Die's malice to Cicero, which is exerted often so absurdly that 
it betrays and confutes itself. Thus in the debates of the senate about Antony, he dresses up 
a speech for Fufius Calenus, filled with all the obscene and brutal ribaldry against Cicero that 
a profligate mind could invent : as if it were possible to persuade any man of sense that such 
infiunons stuff could be spoken in the senate at a time when Cicero had an entire ascendant in 
it ! who at no time ever suffered the least insult upon his honour without chastising the aggressor 
for it upon the spot ; whereas Cicero's speeches in these very debates which are still extant, 
show that though they were managed with great warmth of opposition, yet it was always with 
deooicy of language between him and Calenus, whom, while he reproves and admonishes with 
bis nsoal freedom, yet he treats with civility, and sometimes even with compliments^. ' 

But a few passages from Dio himself will evince the justice of this censure upon him : He 
calls Cicero's fiUher a frdler, who yet got his livelihood (he says) by dressing other people's vines 
and olives ; that Cicero was bom and bred amidst the scourings of old clothes and the filth of 
dunghills ; that he was master of no liberal science, nor ever did a single thing in his life worthy 
of a great man or an orator ; that he prostituted his wife ; trained up his son in drunkenness ; 
<'oiiumtted incest with his daughter ; lived in adultery with Cerellia, whom he owns at the same 
time to be terenty yean oU' ; all which palpable lies, with many more of the same sort that he 

' Vide App. De Bell. Civ. L ii. p 481. sine odio omnia; nihil sine dolore. [lb. vi.] Qua- 

' Vide Dio, 1. xliv. init. propter ut invitas saepe diuensi a Q. Fufio, ita itim 

^ Nun quod me tecum incunde agere diiisti solere, libenter assensut ejus sententiaD : ex qao jodicare 

ooB ett ita* Vehementer me agere fateor ; iracunde debetia me non cam homine aolere, aed cum cauaa 

Mgo : omnloo iraaci amida non temere aoleo, ne ai diatidera. Itaque non aasentior aolum, aed etiam 

aiCTentttr qnidem. Itaqoe aine verborum contumelia gtatiaa ago Q. Fufio, &c. — Phil. ». 6. 
I * te diuentire poaaam, aine animi aummo dolore non ' Vide Dio, 1. xlri. p. 295, &c. 
Y»»xai, [Phil. Tiii. 5.] Satia mnlU cam Fufio, ac 
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tells of Cicero, are yet fiill as credible as what he declares afterwards of himself, tiuai^ 
adwumuk^ amd m m wM km dt d by a Mom/rom Asssm, against his own will and inclination, t.c» 

I take the task of writing his history ^. 

I Upon these collections from Cicero and the other ancients I finished the first 

history, before I began to inquire after the modem writers who had treated the 

before me either in whole or in part. I was nnwilling to look into them sooner, lest the^ ^ 

fix any prejudice insensibly upon me before I had formed a distinct judgment on the rcjil i 

of the &cts, as they appeared to m^ from their original records. For in writing hisUa-jr^ 4 

travels, instead of transcribing the relations of those who have trodden the same gronndl iH 

\u, we should exhibit a series of observations peculiar to ourselves, such as the £^ctm and pi 

suggested to our own minds from an attentive survey of them, without regard to what an jf 

else may have delivered about them ; and though, in a production of this kind, where tk^ m 

materials are common to all, many things must necessarily be said which had been obsetfl 

already by others ; yet, if the author has any genius, there will always be enough of wliAt mm m 

to distinguish it as an original work, and to give him a right to call it his own, which I ^m^ 

myself will be allowed to me in the following history. In this inquiry after the modem pae^ 

which had any connexion with my argument, I got notice presently of a greater number tl^ 

I expected, which bore the title of Cicero's Life ; but, upon running over as man j of tlM 

as I could readily meet with, I was cured of my eagerness for hunting out the rest, since 

perceived them to be nothing else but either trifling panegyrics on Cicero's general character, * 

imperfect abstracts of his principal acts, thrown together within the compass of a few pa^es i 

duodecimo. 

There are two books however which have been of real use to me, 8eb<utiani Corradi Qmmt^m 
and M. T, Cieeramii HiMoria a Franeitoo Fabrieio : the first was the work of an Italian critic o 
eminent learning, who spent a great part of his life in explaining Cicero's writings, but it k 
rather an apdogy for Cicero than the kUtory of kit life ; its chief end being to vindicate CSoero'a 
character from all the objections that have ever been made to it, and particulariy from the 
misrepresentations of Plutarch and the calumnies of Dio. The piece is learned and ingenious, 
and written in good Latin ; yet the dialogue is carried on with so harsh and forced an allegory 
of a quffistor or treasurer producing the several testimonies of Cicero's acts under the form of 
genuine money y in opposition to the tpuriouM coin$ of the Greek historians, that none can read it with 
pleasure, few with patience. The observations however are generally just and well-grounded, 
except that the author's zeal for Cicero's honour gets the better sometimes of his judgment, and 
draws him into a defence of his conduct where Cicero himself has even condemned it. 

Fabricius's Awtory is prefixed to several editions of Cicero's works, and is nothing more than 
a bare detail of his acts and writings, digested into exact order and distinguished by ike yeean €f 
Rome and ofCieero'$ life, without any explication or comment but what relates to the settlement 
of the time, which is the sole end of the work. But as this is executed with diligence and 
accuracy, so it has eased me of a great share of that trouble which I must otherwise have had in 
ranging my materials into their proper places, in which task however I have always taken care 
to consult also the Annaie ofPigkim, 

I did not forget likewise to pay a due attention to the French osMoff, whose works happened 
to coincide with any part of mine, particularly the Hittory of the two Trimimrates, ofiheRefiokftiamei^ 
the Raman Oovemment, and of the ExiU of doero, which are all of them ingenious and useful, and 
have given a fair account of the general state of the facts which they profess to illustrate. But 
as I had already been at the fountain-head whence they had all drawn their materials, so the 
chief benefit that I received from them was to make me review with stricter care the particular 
passages in which I difiered from them, as well as to remind me of some few things which I had 
omitted, or touched perhaps more slightly than they deserved. But the author of The ErUe has 
treated his argument the most accurately of them, by supporting his story as he goes along 

^ Dio, L Ixxiii. p. 828. 
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iith origin^ testimoiiies from the old authors ; which is the only waj of writing history that 
an give nrtis&ction or carry conviction along with it, by laying open the ground on which it 
B hcdlt^ without which history assumes the air of romance, and makes no other impression 
Attn in proportion to our opinion of the judgment and integrity of the compiler. 

There is a little piece also in our own language called, ObBerraUotu an the L^ 0/ Ommto, which, 
though it gives a very different account of Cicero from what I have done, yet I could not but 
read mih pleasure, for the eteganee and spirit with which it is written by one who appears to 
be animated with » warm love of virtue. But to form our notions of a great man from some 
digfat passages of his writings or separate points of conduct, without regarding their connexion 
irith the whole, or the figure that they make in his general character, is like examining 
things in a microscope which were made to be surveyed in the gross ; every mole rises 
into a mountain, and the least spot into a deformity : which vanish again into nothing when 
we contemplate them through their proper medium and in their natural light. I persuade 
mjaelf therefore that a person of this writer's good sense and principles, when he has considered 
Cicero's whole history, will conceive a more candid opinion of the man, who, after a life spent 
m ft perpetual struggle against vice, Action, and tyranny, fell a mar^ at last to the liberty of 
his country. 

As I have had frequent occasion to recommend the use of Ckero*i Letten to Auiotu for their 
giving the clearest light into the history of those times, so I must not forget to do justice to the 
psini^of one who, by an excellent translation and judicious comment upon them, has made that 
use more obvious and accessible to all ; I mean the learned Mr. Mongault, who, not content 
with retailing the remarks of other commentators, or out of the rubbish of their volumes with 
•electing the best, enters upon his task with the spirit of a true critic, and by the force of his 
own genius has happily illustrated many passages which all the interpreters before him had 
given up as inexplicable. But since the obscurity of these letters is now in great measure 
removed by the labours of this gentleman, and especially to his own countrymen, for whose 
^aticular benefit and in whose language he writes, one cannot help wondering that the Jesuits, 
Catrou and Houille, should not think it worth while, by the benefit of his pains, to have made 
themselves better acquainted with them ; which, as far as I am able to judge from the little part 
of their history thatlhave had the curiosity to look into, would have prevented several mistakes 
vhich they have committed, with regard both to the facts and persons of the Ciceronian age.' 

Bat instead of making free with other people's mistakes, it would become me perhaps better to 

*>«peak some £ftvour for my own. **An Autortan,*' says Diodorus Siculus, **«Miy eatUjf be pardoned for 

4ip* of i^noranee, rince aU u^n c^re liabU to them^ emd the tnUh hard to be traced from pott and remote 

^; M tkoee who neglect to inform themeedeeej and throng flattery to $ome or hatred to others knowin^i^ 

^ff^from the trvtkyjtutly deserve to be censured*^ For my part, I am far from pretending to be 

nempt from errors : all that I can say is, that I have committed none wilfully, and used all 

the means which occurred to me of defending myself against them. But since there is not a 

angle history, either ancient or modem, that I have consulted on this occasion, in which I 

camiot point out several, it would be arrogant in me to imagine that the same inadvertency, or 

negHgenee, or want of judgment, may not be discovered also in mine : if any man therefore 

^ admonish me of them with candour I shall think myself obliged to him, as a friend to my 

I vork, for assisting me to make it more perfect, and consequently more useful ; for my chief 

o^ve for undertaking it was, not to serve any particular cause, but to do a general good by 

offering to the public the example of a character which, of all that I am acquainted with in 

totiqaity, is the most accompHshed with every talent that can adorn civil life, and the best 

^'^t with lessons of prudence and duty for all conditions of men, from the prince to the 

private scholar. 

^my pains therefore should have the effect which I propose, of raising a greater attention 

w the name and writings of Cicero, and making them better understood and more familiar to 

^ youth, I cannot £eu1 of gaining my end ; for the next step to admiring is to imitate, and it 
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iroper encomagemento ; and none could be so effectual as the assurance of liberty, and the 
tivil^e of making their own laws'. Bnt the kings, by gradual encroachments, having 
■Bxped the whole administration to themselves, and by the violence of their government 
Mung grown intolerable to a city trained to liberty and arms, were finally expelled by a general 
nsurrection of the senate and the people. This was the ground of that invincible fierceness 
md love of their country in the old Romans by which they conquered the world ; for the 
■perioritj of their civil rights, naturally inspired a superior virtue and courage to defend 
hem. ; and made them of course the bravest, as long as they continued the freest, of all 
lations. 

By this revolution of the government their old constitution was not so much changed, as 
restored to its primitive state : for though the name of king was abolished, yet the power was 
netained ; with this only difference, that instead of a single person chosen for life, there were 
two chosen annually, whom they called coiuhU, invested with all the prerogatives and ensigns 
»f royalty, and presiding in the same manner in all the afiairs of the republic' ; when to 
ranvince the citizens that nothing was sought by the change but to secure their common 
Hberty, and to establish their sovereignty again on a more solid basis, one of the first consuls, 
P. Valerius PopHcola, confirmed by a new law their fundametOal ri^ht of an appeal to them in 
dfi ooia ; and by a second law, made it capital for any man to exercise a magistracy in Rome, 
wiUumt their special appointment * : and as a public acknowledgment of their supreme authority, 
^ same consul never appeared in any assembly of the people, without bowing his fasces or 
maces to them ; which was afterwards the constant practice of all succeeding consuls'. Thus 
the republic reaped all the benefit of a kingly government, without the danger of it ; since the 
consuls, whose reign was but annual and accountable, could have no opportunity of invading 
ito liberty, and erecting themselves into tyrants. 

By the expulsion of the kings, the city was divided into two great parties, the ariitooraHcal 
md lAtf popniar, or the tenOU and the pld»eiam\ naturally jealous of each other's power, and 
deeirotis to extend their own ; but the nobles or patricians, of whom the senate was composed, 
vere the most immediate gaineiM by the change, and with the consuls at' their head, being 
BOW the first movers and administrators of all the deliberations of the state, had a great 
advantage over the people ; and within the compass of sixteen years became so insolent and 
oppressive, as to drive the body of the pUbeicuu to that seceuion into the Sacred Monnt whence they 
vonld not consent to return, till they had extorted a right of creating a new order of 
Bttgistrates of their own body, called tribunes, invested with full powers to protect them from 
in injuries, and whose persons were to be sacred and inviolable 7. 

The plebeian party had now got a head exactly suited to their purpose, subject to no control, 
whose business it was to fight their battles with the nobility ; to watch over the liberties of the 
citizens ; and to distinguish themselves in their annual office, by a zeal for the popular interest, 
in oi^osition to the arietocratieal, who, from their first number five, being increased afterwards 
to ten, never left teazing the senate with fresh demands, till they had laid open to the plebeian 

' Romalm leeiDS to have borrowed the plan of his mtnebit, li unnt omnibtu reliquis magistnitibiu im- 

oew fUte from the old gorernment of Atbeni, as it perabit. — De Legib. iii. 7. 

ytu institoted bj Tbeteus ; who prevailed with the ' Dion. Hal. v. 292. 

^Bpened tribes and fiunilies of Attica to fonn them- " Vocato ad concilium popolo, summissis fasdbas in 

■elves into one city, and live witbin the nme walls* condonem ascendit. — liv. ii 7. 

uder a firee and popnlar government ; distributing its ' Dno genera semper in hac dvitate fuerunt, — ex 

rights and honours promiscuously to tbem all, and quibus alteri se populares, alteri optimates et baberi et 

merring no otber prerogatiTe to himself, but to be esse voluerunt Qui ea, qua fiuaebant, quaeqne dicebant, 

their captain in war, and the guardian of their jucnnda multitudini esse volebant, populares ; qui 

Jsvi, £cc. — Plutarch, in Tbes. p. 11. antem ita se gerebant, ut sua consilia optimo cuique 

" Sed qnoniam regale civitatis genus, probatum probarent optimates habebantur. — ^Pro Seixt. 45. 

quondam, non tarn regni, quam regis vitiis repudiatum 7 Dion. Hal. vi. 410. 
at; nomen tamen videbitur regis repudiatum, res 
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families a promiBcuoos right to all the magistradee of the republic, and by that xneans a fr eoi 
admission into the senate. 

Thns far they were certainly in the right, and acted like true patriots ; and after man j- sharp 
contests had now brought the goremment of Rome to its perfect state ; when its honoon w^erv 
no longer confined to particular families, but proposed equally and indifferently to ew tay 
citizen ; who by his virtue and services, either in war or peace, could recommend himadf to 
the notice and favour of his countrymen ; while the true balance and temperament of paw«r 
between the senate and people, which was generally observed in regular times, and which the 
honest wished to establish in all times, was, that the senate should be the authors and advieerB 
of all the public counsels, but the people give them their sanction and legal force. 

The tribunes, however, would not stop here, nor were content with securing the rights of the* 
commons, without destroying those of the senate ; and as oft as they were disappointed in their 
private views, and obstructed in the course of their ambition, used to recur always to the 
populace, whom they could easily inflame to what degree they thought fit, by the proposal of 
factious laws for dividimg the puUie lands to the poorer dltixene ; or by ike free <iiieri6itfKm efcorm ; 
or the abolUioH of all debte ; which are all contrary to the quiet, and discipline, and public fiuth 
of societies. This abuse of the tribunician power was carried to its greatest height by the two 
Chraeckif who left nothing unattempted that could mortify the senate, or gratify the people* ; till 
by their agrarian lawi^ and other seditious acts, which were greedily received by the city, they 
had in great measure overturned that equilibrium of power in the republic on which its peace 
and prosperity depended. 

But the violent deaths of these two tribunes, and of their principal adherents, put an end to 
their sedition, and was the first civil blood that was spilt in the streets of Rome, in any of their 
public dissentions, which till this time had always been composed by the methods of patience 
and mutual concessions. It must seem strange to observe how these two illustrious brothers^ 
who of all men were the dearest to the Roman people, yet upon the first resort to arms, were 
severally deserted by the multitude in the very height of their authority, and suffered to be 
cruelly massacred in the face of the whole city ; which shows what little stress is to be laid on 
the assistance of the populace when the dispute comes to blows ; and that sedition, though it 
may often shake, yet will never destroy a free state while it continues unarmed and unsupported 
by a military force. But this vigorous conduct of the senate, though it seemed nece^nry to 
the present quiet of the city, yet soon after proved fatal to it ; as it taught all the ambitious, by 
a most sensible experiment, that there was no way of supporting an usurped authority but by 
force ; so that from this time, as we shall find in the following story, all those who aspired to 
extraordinary powers, and a dominion in the republic, seldom troubled themselves with what 
the senate or people were voting at Rome, but came attended by armies to enforce their 
pretensions, which were always decided by the longest sword. 

The popularity of the Gracchi was grounded on the real affections of the penple, gained bj 
many extraordinary privileges and substantial benefits conferred upon them ; but when force 
was found necessary to control the authority of the senate, and to support that interest which 
was falsely called popular, instead of courting the multitude by real services and beneficial 
laws, it was found a much shorter way to corrupt them by money ; a method wholly unknown 
in the times of the Gracchi, by which the men of power had always a number of mercenaries at 
their devotion, ready to fill the forum at any warning ; who by clamour and violence carried 
all before them in the public assemblies, and came prepared to raitif^ whatever wa$ propooed to 
them^ : this kept up the form of a legal proceeding ; while by the terror of arms, and a superior 

' Nihil immotum, nihil tranqnillum, nihil quietum ferant, qaas illi velint audire, qui in condone sunt : 

deniqne in eodem statu relinquobat, &c.— .Yell. Pat. sed pretio ac mercede per6ciunt, ut, quicquid dicant, 

ii. 6. id illi velle audire videantnr. Num yos existimatit, 

* Itaque homines seditiosi ac turbulenti-— condnctas Gracchos, aut Sftturninnm, ant quenquam illorum 

habent conciones. Ncque id agnnt, ut ea dicant et Teterum, qui populares hab«bantur, ullum unquam io 
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brce, the great could eaBily support, and carry into execution, whatever votes they had once 
;iTociired in their fkvour by faction and bribery. 

After the death of the yonnger Gracchus, the senate was perpetually labouring to rescind or 
to moderate the laws that he had enacted to their prejudice ; especially one that affected them 
the most sensibly, by taking from them the right of judiecOure, which they had exercised from 
the fonndation of Rome, and tramtferring it to ike hnighu. This act, however, was equitable ; 
iffir as the senators possessed all the magistracies and governments of the empire, so they were 
the men whose oppressions were most severely felt, and most frequently complained of ; yet 
while the judgment of all causes continued in their hands, it was their common practice to 
&Toor and absolve one another in their turns, to the general scandal and injury both of the 
nbjects and allies, of which some late and notorious instances had given a plausible pretext for 
Gncchus's law. But the senate could not bear with patience to be subjected to the tribunal of 
m inferior order, which had always been jealous of their power, and was sure to be severe 
spoD their crimes ; so that, after many fruitless struggles to get this law repealed, Q. Servilius 
Ccpio, who was consul about twenty-five years after, procured at last a mitigation of it, by 
adding a eerUnm mimber of tenator$ to the three centuries of the knights or equestrian judges ; with 
which the senate was so highly pleased that they honoured this consul with the title of their 
f^tnm^. Ceepio's law was warmly recommended by L. Crassus, the most celebrated orator of 
that age, who in a speech upon it to the people, defended the authority of the senate with all 
the f(ate of his eloquence, in which state of things and in this very year of Caepio's consulship, 
Cicero was bom ; and as Crassus's oration was published and much admired when he was a 
\xfjy SO he took it, as he afterwards tells us, for the pattern both cflm eloquence and his politics^. 

cooctone haboiaBe condnctiim ? Nemo babnit..— Pre annoi, totidemque annis mihi aetate pnMtabat. lis 

Shu 49. enim contQlibua earn legem luaait, quibiia nos nati 

^ It— coMolatns decore, mazimi pontificatiia lacer^ aumat. [Brut. p. 274.] Mihi quidem a pueritU, qoaai 

4odo, at Knatna patronua diceretor, aaaecatna. — Val. magistra fuit ilia in legem Cspionia oratio : in qua et 

Hix. ri. 9. auctoritaa omatur aenatua, pro quo ordine ilia dicuntur. 

< Soaait Serriliam legem Craafua— wd base Craaai —Ibid. 278. 
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Marcus Tulliit* Cickro was bom on the 
thinl of January*, in the dx hundred and forty. 
^^^ aerenth year of Rome, aboat a hun- 
dred and seren years before Christ'*. 
His birth, if we bclieTe Plutarch, was 
attended by prodigies, foretelling the 
future eminence and lustre of his cha- 
racter, which might have passed, he 
«ys, for idle dreams, had not the event soon con- 
finned the truth of the prediction ; but since we 
ktvc no hint of these prodigies from Cicero himself, 
or any author of that age, we may charge them to 
tbe eredohty, or the invention of a writer, who loves 
to raise tite lolemnity of his story by the introduc- 
tion of something miraculous. 

His mother was called Helvia ; a name men- 
tioned in history and old inscriptions among the 
bonourable fiunilies of Rome. She was rich, and 
»en descended, and had a sister married to a Roman 
blight of distinguished merit, C. Aculeo, an inti- 
■ttte friend of the orator, L. Crassns, and celebra- 
ted for a angular knowledge of the law ; in which 
bii sons likewise, our Cicero^s cousins-german, 
ijere afterwards very eminent'. It is remarkable, 
"»t Cicero never once speaks of his mother in any 
P«rt of his writings ; but his younger brother Quin- 
fM Hm left a little story of her, which seems to 
nitiiMte her good management and housewifery ; 
Mw she used to seal all her wine-casks, the empty 
» well as the ftdl, that when any of them were 
jwmd empty and unsealed, she might know them to 
Mve been emptied by stealth ; it being the most 
«s»il theft among the slaves of great families, to 
*e«l their master's wine out of tiw vesseb<*. 
As to his fether's fiimily, nothing was delivered 



* lU Nonas Jan. nataU meo— Ep. sd Ait viL 5 ; ib. xlll. 
42. 

*^ Thh computation follows the common era of Christ's 
wth, which is placed three years later than it ought to 
J*. FoRipey the Great was bora also in theaame year, on 
«>e}Mtof September.—Vld. Pigh. Ann-.ttin. xxxvil. 8. 

•DeOrat.L43; iL I. 

* Sent oUm nutrem meam facere memfad, que lagenas 
JOmo fataaee obsignabat, ne dioerentur inanes aliquc 
"w^ qua fnrtim esaent exsiccatje^Ep. Pam. xv*. 26. 

Pbaset qui ignoacere servis, 

Ei ilgDo Imo noB inaanire lagenc.— Boa. 



of it, but in extremes* : which is not to be won- 
dered at, in the history of a man, whose life was so 
exposed to envy as Cicero's, and who fell a victim 
at last to the power of his enemies. Some derive 
his descent finom kings, others from mechanics'; 
but the truth lay between both; for his family, 
though it had never borne any of the great offices 
of the republic, was yet very ancient and honour- 
able '; of principal distinction and nobility in that 
part of Italy in which it resided ; and of equestrian 
rank ^, from its first admission to the freedom of 
Rome. 

Some have insinuated, that Cicero affected to say 
but little of the splendour of his family, for the sake 
of being considered as the founder of it ; and chose 
to suppress the notion of his regal extraction, for 
the aversion that the people of Rome had to the 
name of king ; with which, however, he was some- 
times reproached by his enemies*. But those spe- 
culations are wholly imaginary ; for as oft as there 
was occasion to mention the character and condition 
of his ancestors, he speaks of them always with 
great frankness, declaring them to have been con- 



« Sec Plutarch's Life of Cicero. 

' Regia progenies et Tullo sanguis ab alto.— 8iL Ital. 

r Hinc enim orti stirpe antiqnissima : hie sacra, hio 
genus, hie nuOonim multa vestigia.— De Leg. ii. 1, 2. 

b The equestrian dignity, or tliat order of the Roman 
people which we commonly call knights, had nothing in 
it analogous or similar to any order of modem knight- 
hood, but depended entirely upon a census, or valuation 
of their estates, which was usually made every Are years 
by the censors, in their lustrum, or general review of the 
whole people, when all those citizens, whose entire for- 
tunes amounted to the value of four hundred sestertio, 
that is, of 3289f . of our money, were enrolled of course in 
the list of equites or knights, who were considered as 
a middle order betwem the senators and the common 
people, yet without any other distinction than the privi- 
lege of wearing a gold ring, which was the peculiar badge 
of their order. [Uv. xxiii. 12; PUn. Hist xxxiii. 1.] 
The census, or estate necessary to a sexuUor, was double 
to that of a knight: and if ever they reduced their for- 
tunes below that standard, they forfeited their rank, and 
were struck out of the roll of their order by the censors 

Si quadringentis sex septem millia destnt, 

Plebs eris. Boa. £p. i. 1. 57. 

The order of knights therefore included in it the whole 
provincial nobility and gentry of the empire, which had 
not yet obtained the honour of the Senate. 
I Vld. Sebast. Corrad. Qucstura, pp. 43, 44. 
B 
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tent with their paternal fortnnet, and the private 
honoon of their own city, without the ambition of 
appearing on the public stage of Rome. Thus in 
a speech to the people upon his adtancement to the 
consulship, 1 have no pretence, says he, to enlarge 
before you, upon the praises of my anceaton ; not but 
that they were all such as myself, who a^i descended 
from their blood, and trained by their discipline ; 
but because they lired without this applause of 
popular £une, and the splendour of these honours, 
which you confer''. It is on this account therefore, 
that we find him so often called a new man ; not 
that his family was new or ignoble, but because he 
was the first of it, who ever sought and obtained the 
public magistracies of the state. 

The place of his birth was Arpinum; a dty 
anciently of the Samnites, now part of the kingdom 
of Naples ; which, upon its submission to Rome, 
acquired the freedom of the dty, and was inserted 
into the Cornelian tribe. It had the honour also 
of producing the great C. Marius ; which gave occa- 
aion to Pompey to say in a public speiech, that 
Rome was indebted to this corporation for two 
citiiena, who had, each in his turn, preserved it 
from ruin'. It may justly therefore claim a place 
in the memory of posterity, for giving life to such 
worthies, who exemplified the chsiracter which Pliny 
gives of true glory, by doing what deserved to be 
written, and writing what deserved to be read ; and 
making the worid the happier and the better for 
their having lived in it". 

The territory of Arpinum was rude and mountain- 
ous, to which Cicero applies Homer's description of 
Ithaca, 

— fpnx*^* ^^' ity^ ifovpoTp6^tt If. T. X, 

Tis rooi^ indeed, yet bfeedt a generous raoe ■. 

The family seat was about three miles from the 
town, in a situation extremely pleasant, and well 
adapted to the nature of the dimate. It was sur- 
rounded with groves and shady walks, leading from 
the house to a river called Fibrenus, which was 
divided into two equal streams by a little island, 
covered with trees, and a portico contrived both for 
study and exercise, whither Cicero used to retire 
when he had any particular work upon his hands. 
The clearness and rapidity of the stream, murmur- 
ing through a rocky channd ; the shade and verdure 
of its banks, planted with tall poplars ; the remark- 
able coldness of the water, and above all, its ftdling 
by a cascade into the nobler river Liris, a little 
below the island ; gives us the idea of a most beau- 
tiful scene, as Cicero himself has described it When 
Atticus first saw it, he was charmed with it, and 
wondered that Cicero did not prefer it to all his 
other houses ; declaring a contempt of the laboured 
magnificence, marble pavements, artificial canals, 
and forced streams of the celebrated villas of Italy, 
compared with the natural beauties of this placed 
Tlie house, as Cicero says, was but small and humble 
in his grandfather's time, according to the andent 
frugality, lik^ the Sabine farm of old Curius ; till his 
fkther bmutified and enlarged it into a handsome 
and spadous habitation. 

But there cannot be a better proof of the delight- 

^ De Lege Agrar. con. Rail, ad Qairites, 1. 

1 De Legib. ii. 3; Val. Maxim. IL 3. 

» Plin. Ep. 

■ Ad Att. U. II : Odyw. ix..27. 

«I)oLi«il).ai,8,3. 



fulness of the pkce, than that it is now ]^ 
by a convent of monks, and called the ViUaa 
Dominic ^ Strange revolution ! to see O^i 
porticoes converted to monkish doisters ! ^la 
of the most refined reason, wit, and ieanaiw^g 
nursery of superstition, bigotry, and entta«xx>^i 
What a pleasure must it give to diese Dona.] 
Inquisiton, to trample on the ruins of a m&jca, -% 
writings, by spreading the light of reason azasdl li 
through the worid, have been one great infl^x-c 
of obstructing their unwearied pains to ensl^'«- 

Cioero, bc^ig the firat-bom of the foncall^ 
cdved, as usual, the name of his &ther and ^ 
father, Marcus. This name was properly f^^'ws 
equivalent to that of baptism with us, and incs] 
with ceremonies somewhat analogous to tt^ o; 
ninth day. called the lustrical, or day of parificsatii 
when the child was carried to the temple by 
friends and, relations of the fiunily, and« befor 
altan of the gods, recommended to the protootii 
some tutelar ddty. 

Tullius was the name of tfaefrmuly ; whk^, xi 
language, signified flowing streams, or ducts of wi 
and was derived, therefore, probably fronx t 
andent dtuation, at the confluence of the two rive 

The third name was generally added on aoec 
of some memorable action, quality, or aocidi 
which distinguished the founder, or chief person 
the family. Plutareh says, that the samaLxo« 
Cicero was owing to a wart or excrescence on 
nose of one of his ancestors, in the shape of a vet 
which the Romans called deer* : but Pliny tells 
more credibly, that all those namea, whidi ha* 
reference to any spedes of grain, as the Fabii, L< 
tuli, &c were acquired by a reputation of beizi^ f 
best husbandmen or improvere of that species *. . 
Tullius, therefore, the family name, was derrr 
from the situation of the fiurm, so Cicero, the so 
name, from the culture of it by vetches. l%is, 
say, is the most probable ; because sgricnlture w 
held the most liberal employment in old Rome, ai 
those tribes, which resided on their farms in tl 
country, the most honourable ; and this very grai 
from which Cicero drew his name, was, in all ag 
of the republic, in great request with the mean 
people ; being one of the usual largesses bestowt 
upon them by the rich, and sold everywhere in tl 
theatres and streets ready parched or boiled for pn 
sent use^. 

Cicero's grandfiither was living atthe time of h 
birth ; and fh>m the few hints wUch are left of hino 

P Appreaw la Villa di 8. Domeolco ; hora ood oomin&l 
questo luogo, ove nacqoe Cioerone, oome dice PieU 
Marao, laquale Villa € diaoosta da Arpino da tre migUi 
— Vid. Leond. AlberU Deacrittione dltalia, p. 967. 

1 Est Nundina Romanonun dea. a doqo naaoeotitun di 
nnncupata, qui liwtricus dicitnr ; est autem dies lustricus 
quo infantes lustrantur et nomen aooipiunt— Macrob 
Bat. i. 16. 

' Pompeins Festus in voce Tullius. 

■ Thia has given riae to a blunder of some soolptor^ 
who. in the busts of Cicero, have formed the reaeinblanot 
of thia Tetch on hia noae ; not reflecting, that it was tbf 
name onlj, and not the veiohJtaelf , which waa traoamitts^ 
to him bj hia aaceetAr^ 

* Hlat Nat. zriii. 3. 1. 

• In cioere, atqne faba, bona tu perdasque InpInK 
Latua ut in oiroo apatiere, aut aneua ut ates. 

Hoa.8at.Lil.3.1& 
Nee, idqnid fHctt doeris probat st nods cmtor. 

AriPbetML 
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seems to hare been a man of business and interest 
in his oonndry*. He was at the head of a party in 
Arpinum, in opposition to a busy turbulent man, 
M. Graddius, whose sister he had married, ^o 
was poshing forward a popular law, to oblige the 
town to transact all their affairs by ballot. The 
otnse was brought before the Consul Scaurus ; in 
wludi old Cicero behaved himself so well, that the 
consul paid him the compliment to wish that a 
min of his spirit and virtue would come and act with 
them in the great theatre of the republic, and not 
confine his talents to the narrow sphere of his own 
eorporation^. There is a saying likewise recorded 
of this old gentleman, That the men of those times 
were like the Syrian slaves — ^the more Greek they 
imew, the greater knaves they were' ; which carries 
with it the notion of an old patriot, severe on the 
UDportation of foreign arts, as destructive of the 
di»apline and manners of his country. This grand- 
bther had two sons — Marcos the elder, the fkther 
of our Cicero ; and Lucius, a particular friend of 
the celebrated orator M. Antonius, whom he ac- 
etqnpanied to his government of CiUda* ; and who 
left a son of the same name, frequently mentioned 
by Cicero with great affection, as a youth of excel- 
lot virtue and accomplishments^. 

His father Marcus also was a wise and learned 
BUD, whose merit recommended him to the fami- 
hatitf of the principal magistrates of the republic, 
espeoally Cato, L. Crassus, and L. Csesar*^ ; but 
boag of an infirm and tender constitution, he spent 
his life chiefly at Arpinum, in an elegant retreat 
md the study of polite letters^. 

Bat his chief employment, from the time of his 
faring sons, was to give them the best education 
which Rome could afford, in hopes to excite in 
them an ambition of breaking through the indo- 
lence of the family, and aspiring to the honours of 
the state. They were bred up with their cousins, 
tbe young Aculeos, in a method ^proved and 
directed by L. Crassus ; a man of the first dignity, 
ts well as the first eloquence in Rome, and by those 
very masters whom Crassus himself made use of*. 
Ute Romans were of all people the most caref\il 
sod exact in the education of their children : their 

*DeLf^. iLl. 

f Ae noatro quldem hnJc, cum res eawt ad se delata, 
C^mol Baaans, utbumu Inquit, M. Cicero, Isto anlmo 
i^M Ttrtote, in ramma republica nobiacimi veraari, 
qont In mnnieipaU voluissM!— Ibid, ill 18. 

■ Jkaitnm honoines aimJIee ease Syronun vensllmn ; at 
tafafM optime Grarae acJret, ita eaae nequlaslmum.-J)0 
OraLiLtd 

IV-By— A p«at part of tbe alaves in Rome were ^rrlans; 
far tba ptmtea of Cilioia, who iiaed to Infeat the coasta of 
Byiia, carriad all their captives to the market of Deloe, 
>Dd Bold them there to the Greeks, through whose handa 
ffaqmsoaUy poMed to Rome : those alavea, therefore, who 
Ittd lived the longest with their Grecian masters, and 
< °»w i q« ! ii tly talked Greek the beat, were the moat prao- 
tiKd hi aU the litUe tricks and craft that servitude natu- 
nnj teaehea; which old Cicero, like Cato the Censor, 
Hmted to the arts and manners of Greece itself.— Vid. 
A4r. Tumeb. in Jeeos Cioeronia. 

•l)aOratH.l. 

^n»Ptoib.v. l;adAtti.5. 

' % Fam. XV. 4 : De Orat. it. 1. 

4 Old com eswt iniirma valetudine, hio fere statcm 
<|H in literla.-De Legib. U. 1. 

* Camque nos cum oooaobriois noatria, Aculeonls filiia, 
^ tt dtsceremoa, qua» Craaso placerent, et ab iia dootorl- 
b«a,qaQma ilia ntcxetnr, erudfaremnr.— De Orat. U. 1. 



attention to it began from the moment of their 
birth ; when they committed them to the care of 
some prudent matron of reputable character and 
condition, whose business it was to form their first 
habits of acting and speaking; to watch their 
growing passions, and diirect them to their proper 
objects; to superintend their sports, and suffer 
nothing immodest or indecent to enter into them ; 
that the mind preserved in its innocence, nor de- 
praved by a taste of fiUse pleasure, might be at 
taberty to pursue whatever was laudable, and apply 
its whole strength to that profession, in which it 
desired to excel'. 

It was the opinion of some of the old masters, 
that chUdren should not be instructed in letters 
till they were seven years old ; but the best judges 
advised, that no time of culture should be lost, and 
that their literary instruction should keep pace with 
their moral ; that three years only should be allowed 
to the nurses, and when they first began to speak, 
that they should begin also toles^'. It was 
reckoned a matter lipkewise of great importance, 
what kind of language they were first accustomed 
to hear at home, and in what manner not only their 
nurses, but their fathers and even mothers, spoke ; 
since their first habits were then necessarily formed, 
either of a pure or corrupt elocution : thus the two 
Gracchi were thought to owe that elegance of 
speaking, for which they were frunous, to the 
institution of their mother Cornelia ; a woman ot 
great politeness, whose epistles were read and 
admired long after her death for the purity of their 
language'*. 

This probably was a part of that domestic disci- 
pline, in which Cicero was trained, and of which 
he often speaks ; but as soon as he was capable of 
a more enlarged and liberal institution, his father 
brought him to Rome, where he had a house of his 
own', and placed him in a public school, under an 
eminent Greek master, which was thought the best 
way of educating one who was designed to appear 
on the public stage, and who, as Quintilian ob- 
serve, ought to be so bred as not to fear the sight 
of ipen, since that can never be rightly learned in 
solitude, which is to be produced before crowds^ 
Here he gave the first specimen of those shining 
abilities, which rendered him afterwards so illus. 
trious ; and his school-fellows carried home such 
stories of his extraordinary parts and quickness in 
learning, that their parents were often induced to 
visit the school, for the sake of seeing a youth of 
such surprising talents ^ 

About this time a celebrated rhetorician, Plo- 
tius, first set up a Latin sdiool of eloquence in 
Rome, and had a great resort to him". Young 
Cicero was very desirous to be his scholar, but was 

' Eligebatur autem aliqua major natu propinqua, cujns 
probatia apectatisque moribua, omnia cujusplam familis 
80lx>lea oommitteretur, Ac— que diaciplina et aeveritaa 
eo pertinebat, ut aincera et Integra et nullia pravitatibus 
detorta uniusoujusque natura, toto statim pectore arri- 
peret artee honeataa, ^.— Tacit. DiaL de Oratorib. 28. 

f QuinUl. i. 1. 

It Ibid. ; it in Brut. p. 319, edit. Sebaat. CorradL 

I This ia a farther proof of the wealth and flouriahing 
condition of hia family ; qince the rent of a moderate house 
in Rome, in a reputable part of the city, fit for one of 
equestrian rank, was about two hundred pounds aterUng 
per annum. 

k Qnintil. L 2. 1 Plutarch, In hia Life. 

■ Sueton. de daria Rhetoribua, c. 2. 
B a 
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orer-roled in it by the advice of the learned, who 
thought the Greek masters more uaefiil in forming 
him to the bar, for which he was designed. This 
method of beginning with Greek is approved 
by Quintilian ; because the Latin woold come of 
itself, and it seemed most natural to begin from 
the fountain, whence all the Roman learning was 
derived : yet the rule, he says, nlust be practised 
with some restriction, nor the use of a foreign lan- 
guage pushed so far to the neglect of the native, 
as to acquire with it a foreign accent and vicious 
pronunciation". 

Cicero's father, encouraged by the promising 
genius of his son, spared no cost nor pains to im- 
prove it by the help of the ablest masters, and 
among the other instructors of his early youth, 
put him under the care of the poet Archias, who 
came to Rome with a high reputation for learning 
and poetry, when Cicero was about five years old, 
and lived in the family of Lucullu8<* : for it was the 
custom of the great in those days to entertain in 
their houses the principal scholars and philosophers 
of Greece, with a liberty of opening a school, and 
teaching, together with their own children, any of 
the other young nobility and gentry of Rome. 
Under this master, Cicero applied himself chiefly 
to poetry, to which he was naturally addicted ; and 
made such a proficiency in it, that while he was 
still a boy, he composed and published a poem, 
called Glaucus Pontius, which was extant in Plu- 
tarch's time P. 

After finishing the course of these puerile stu- 
dies, it was the custom to change the habit of the 
boy for that of the man, and take what tbey called 
the manly gown, or the ordinary robe of the citi- 
zens : this was an occasion of great joy to the young 
men ; who, by this change, passed into a state of 
greater liberty and enlargement from the power of 
their tutors 4. They were introduced at the same 
time into the forum, or the great square of the 
city, where the assemblies of the people were held 
and the magistrates used to harangue to them from 
the rostra, and where all the public pleadings and 
judicial proceedings were usually transacted : this 
therefore was the grand school of business and 
eloquence ; the scene on which all the affiiirs of 
the empire were determined, and where the foun- 
dation of their hopes and fortunes was to be laid : 
so that they were introduced into it with much 
solemnity, attended by all the friends and depend- 
ants of the family; and after divine rites performed 
in the capitol, were committed to the special pro- 
tection of some eminent senator, distinguished for 
his eloquence or knowledge of the laws, to be in- 
structed by his advice in the management of civil 
afiiiirs, and to form themselves by his example 
for useful members and magistrates of the republic. 

Writers are divided about the precise time of 
changing the puerile for the manly gown : what 
seems the most probable is, that in the old re- 

n Quintil. i. 1. o Pro Arobia. 1 3. 

P Plutarch. This Glaucus was a fisherman of Anthe- 
don, in Borotia ; who, upon eating a certain herb. Jumped 
into the sea, and became a nea-god : the place waa ever 
after called Glaucus's Leap ; where there waa an oracle of 
the god, in great vogue with all ieamen ; and the story 
furnished the argument to one of ^scbylus's tragedies. 
— Pausan. Bceot. c. 23. 

4 Com primnm pavido custos mihi purpura oemit. 

Pkas. Sat. v. 30. 



public is was never done tiQ the end of the i 
teenth jear ; but when the ancient discipline began 
to relax, parents, out of indulgence to their chil- 
dren, advanced this era of joy one year earlier, 
and gave them the gown at sixteen, which was the 
custom in Cicero's time. Under the emperors it 
was granted at pleasure, and at any age, to the 
great or their own relations ; for Nero received it 
from Claudius, when he just entered into his four- 
teenth year, which, as Tacitus says, was g;iven 
before the regular season '. 

Cicero being thus introduced into the foram, 
was placed under the care of Q. Mucins Scerola 
the augur, the principal lawyer, as well as states- 
man of that as^ ; who had passed through all the 
offices of the republic, with a singular reputation of 
integrity, and was now extremely old. Cicero never 
stirred from his side ; but carefully treasured up in 
his memory all the remarkable sayings which dropt 
from him, as so many lessons of prudence for ha 
future conduct' ; and after his death i^iplied him- 
self to another of the same family, Sc«vola the 
high-priest, a person of equal character for probity 
and skill in the law ; who, though he did not pro- 
fess to teach, yet freely gave his advice to all the 
young students who consulted him*. 

Under these masters he acquired a complete 
knowledge of the laws of his country ; a foundation 
useful to all who design to enter into public affairs^ 
and thought to be of such consequence at Rome, 
that it was the common exercise of boys at sdiool, 
to learn the laws of the Twelve Tables by heart, as 
they did their poets and classic authors*. Cicero 
particularly took such pains in this study, and was 
so well acquainted with the most intricate parts of 
it, as to be able to sustain a dispute on any question 
with the greatest lawyers of his age ' : so that ia 
pleading once against his friend S. Sulpicius, be 
declared, by way of raillery, what he could have 
made good likewise in fact, that if he provoked 
him, he would profess himself a lawyer in three 
days' time 7^. 

The profession of the law, next to that of arms 
and eloquence, was a sure recommendation to the 
first honours of the republic', and for that reason 
was preserved as it were hereditary in some of the 
noblest families of Rome*; who, by giving their 
advice gratis to all who wanted it, engaged the 
favour and observance of their fellow citizens, and 
acquired great authority in all the affairs of state. 
It was the custom of these old senators, eminent 
for their wisdom and experience, to walk every 
morning up and down the forum, as a signal of 
their otTering themselves freely to all, who had 
occasion to consult them, not only in cases of law, 
but in their private and domestic affairs^. But in 

r Ann. xii. 41 ; Vid. Norris CenoUph. ; Pisan. Diaser. it 
c. 4 ; It. Sueton. August 8 ; et Notas Pitlflci. 

• De Amicit. I. t Brut. p. 89. edit. 8eb. Coiradi. 

« I)e Legib. U. 83. « £p. Fam. viL 28. 

7 Pro Murrna, 13. * Ibid. 14. 

■ Quorum vero patres aut majores aliqua gloria pnntl- 
terunt, 11 student plerumque in codem genere laudis exoel- 
lere : utQ. Mucins P. filius. in jurecivili.— OtT. i. 38. ii. 19. 

^ M. vero Manilium no& etiam vidimus transverse am- 
bulantem foro; quod erat inhigne, cum, qui id faceret, 
facere civibus omnibus consilii sui copiam. Ad quos oUm 
•t ita ambulantes et in toHo scdentes domi ita adibatur. 
non solum ut de Jure civiU ad eos, verum etiam de filia 
collooanda — de oroni denique aut officio aut negotio reler- 
retur.— De Orat. ill. 33. 
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later times thej chose to sit at home with their 
doors open, in a kind of throne or raised seat, like 
the confessors in foreign churches, giving access 
aiul aodience to all people. This was the case of 
the two Scievolas, especially the adgur, whose 
hoose was called the oracle of the city ^ ; and who, 
in the Marsic war, when worn ont with age and 
xnftnnities, gare free admission every day to all the 
dtixens, as soon as it was light, nor was ever seen 
bjtny in his bed during that whole war<*. 

Bat this was not the point that Cicero aimed at, 
to guard the estates only of the citizens : his views 
were much larger ; and the knowledge of the law 
was but one ingredient of many, in the character 
vhich he aspired to, of a universal patron, not 
only of the fortunes, but of the lives and liberties, of 
his countrymen ; for that was the proper notion of 
an ontor, or pleader of causes, whose profession 
it was to speak aptly, elegantly, and copiously, on 
every subject which could be offered to him, and 
whose art therefore included in it all other arts of 
the liberal kind, and could not be acquired, to any 
perfection, without a competent knowledge of 
whatever was great and laudable in the universe. 
This was his own idea of what he had undertaken* ; 
and his present business therefore was, to lay a 
foundation fit to sustain the weight of this great 
character : so that while he was studying the law 
imder the Scsevolas, he spent a large share of his 
time in attending the pleadings at the bar, and the 
pfublic speeches of the magistrates, and never 
passed one day without writing snd reading some- 
thing at home ; constantly taking notes, and making 
oumments on what he read. He was fond, when 
tery young, of an exercise, which had been recom- 
mended by some of the great orators before him, of 
reading over a number of verses of some esteemed 
poet, or a part of an oration, so carefully as to 
retain the substance of them in his memory, and 
then detiver the same sentiments in different words, 
the most elegant that occurred to him. But he 
soon grew weary of this, upon reflecting, that his 
•athors had alre&dy employed the best words which 
belonged to their subject ; so that if he used the 
tame, it would do him no good ; and if different, 
wwiid even hurt him, by a habit of using worse. 
He applied himself therefore to another task of 
BAore certain benefit, to translate into Latin the 
•elect ipcedies of the best Greek orators, which gave 
Wm an opportunity of observing and employing 
«U the most elegant words of his own language, 
*ad of enriching it at the same time with new ones, 
borrowed or imitated from the Greek'. Nor did 
he yet neglect his poetical studies ; for he now 
y*nslated Aratns on the Phenomena of the Heavens, 
into Latin verse, of which many fi-agments are 
still extant ; and published also an original poem 
of the heroic kind, in honour of his countryman 
C. Altrios. This was much admired, and often 
■^ by Atticus ; and old Scievola was so pleased 
*ith it, that in an epigram, which he seems to have 
lutle upon it, he declares, that it would live as long 



< Est enim sine dubio donius Jurisconsuiti totios ora- 
nUnm dritatid. Testis wt hujuace Q. Mucii Janua et 
vwUbuIum, qnod in ejus infirmlMijnA v&letudine. affeo- 
Uque jam Ktat«, maxima quoUdie freqnentia civiura,ao 
waunonun hwrninnm splcndore celebraAur.--I>e Orat i. 
45. 

* Philip, Tia la 

•l>«0ratLi;6, 13. 16. f De Orator. L 3«. 



as the Roman name and learning subsisted r. There 
remains still a little specimen of it, describing a 
memorable omen given to Marius from the oak of 
Arpinum, which fh)m the spirit and elegance of 
the description shows, that bis poetical genius was 
scarce inferior to bis oratorical, if it had been cul- 
tivated with the same diligence'*. He published 
another poem also, called Limon ; of which Donatus 
has preserved four lines in the life of Terence, in 
praise of the elegance and purity of that poet's 
style'. But while he was employing himself in 
these juvenile exercises for the improvement of his 
invention, he applied himself with no less industry 
to philosophy, for the enlargement of his mind and 
understanding ; and, among his other masters, was 
very fond at this age of Phedrus the Epieurean : 
but as soon as he had gained a little more experi- 
ence and judgment of things, he wholly deserted 
and constantly disliked the principles of that sect ; 
yet always retained a particular esteem for the 
man, on account of his learning, humanity, and 
politeness^. 

The peace of Rome was now disturbed by a 
domestic war, which writers call the Italic, Social, 
or Marsic. It was begun by a confederacy of the 
principal towns of Italy, to support their demand 
of the freedom of the city, jiie tribune Drusus 
had made them a promise of it, but was assassin- 
ated in the attempt of publishing a law to confer 
it. This made them desperate, and resolve to extort 
by force what they could not obtain by entreaty'. 
They alleged it to be unjust to exclude them from 
the rights of a city which they sustained by their 
arms ; that in all its wars they furnished twice the 
number of troops which Rbme itself did ; and had 
raised it to all that height of power, for which 
it now despised them". This war was carried otk 
for above two years, with great fierceness on both 
sides, and various success : two Roman consuls 
were killed in it, and their armies often defeated ; 
till the confederates, weakened also by frequent 
losses, and the desertion of one ally after another, 
were forced at last to submit to the superior fortune 
of Rome". During the hurry of the war, the 



f Eaque, ut ait Sccevola de fratris mei Mario,- 
(fcclis innumerabilibus.— De Leg. L 1. 
k Hie JotIs altiaoni subito pinnata satellea 
Arborifl e trunco, serpentis aaucia niorsu, 
8ubjugat ip«a ferls transfigeos unguibus angitem 
Semianimum, et Yaria graviter cervice micantem ; 
Q.uem 86 intorquentem laninns rostroque cruentana. 
Jam satiata animoe, jam duros ulta doloree, 
Aljicit efflantem.et laceratum adfligit in unda, 
8eque obitu a aolis, nitidos oonvertit ad ortns. 
Hanc ubi pnrpetlbus pennis lapsuque volantam 
Gonspexit Marios, divini nomlnU augur, 
Faustaque signa au» laudis, reditusque notavit ; 
PartibuB iatonuit eceU Pater ipM sinistriB. 
6ic aquilc ciarum firxnavit Juppitcr omen. 

De Divin. i. 47. 
1 We have no account of the argtmient of this piece, or 
of the meaning of its title ; it was probably nothing more 
than the Greek word Aci/u^f, to intimate that the poem, 
like a meadow or garden, exhibited a variety of different 
fundea and flowers. The Greeks, as Pliny says, were fond 
of girlng such titles to their books as n<M'8<«TOi,*E'yx«»- 
ptfftoK, titiftJov^ Ac, [Prcf. Hist Nat,] and Pamphiloa 
the Grammarian, as Suidas tells us, published a Aufuip, 
or a collection of rarlous subjects. — Vid. in ParophiL 
k Ep. Fam. xUL 1. I Philip, xii. 27. 

« VeU. Pat iL 1ft. •» Flor. lii, J8. 
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bufiness of the forum wis intermitted ; the greatest 
I part of the magiatrates, as well as the pleaders, 
being personally engaged in it : Hortensius, the 
most nourishing young orator at the bar, was a 
▼olunteer in it the fint year, and commanded a 
regiment the seconds 

Cicat> likewise took the opportunity to make a 
campaign, along with the consul Cn. Pompdus 
Straoo, the father of Pompey the Great : diis was 
a constant part of the Mucation of the young 
nobility, to learn the art of war by personal senrice, 
under some general of name and experience ; for, 
in an empire raised and supported wholly by arms, 
a reputation of martial Tirtue was the shortest and 
surest way of rising to its highest honours ; and 
the constitution of the goremment was such, that 
as their generals oould not make a figure even in 
camps, without some institution in the politer arts, 
especially that of speaking gracefully >>; so those 
who applied themselves to the peaceful studies, 
and the management of civil aifairs, were obliged 
to acquire a competent share of military skill, for 
the sdce of governing provinces, and commanding 
armies, to which they all succeeded of course from 
the administration of the great offices of the 
state. 

In this expedition Cicero was present at a con- 
fisrence between Pompeius the consul, and Vettius 
the general of the Marai, who had given the Romans 
a cruel defeat the year before, in which the Consul 
Rutilius was killed 4. It was held in sight of the 
two camps, and mansged with great decency : the 
consul's brother Sextus, being an old acquaintance 
of Vettius, came from Rome on purpose to assist 
at it; and at the first sight of eacn other, after 
lamenting the unhappy circumstance of their meet- 
ing at the head of opposite armies, he asked Vettius 
by what title he should now salute him, of friend 
or enemy? to which Vettius replied, ** Call me friend 
by inclination; enemv,by necessity'." Which shows, 
that these old warriors had not less politeness in 
their civil, than fierceness in their hostile, encounters. 

Both Marius and Sylla served as lieutenants to 
the consuls in this war, and commanded separate 
armies in different parts of Italy : but Marius per- 
formed nothing in it answerable to his great name 
and former glory : his advanced age had increased 
his caution; and alter so many triumphs and con- 
sulships, he was jealous of a reverse of fortune ; so 
that he kept himself wholly on the defensive, and, 
like old Fabius, chose to tire out the enemy by 
declining a battle; content with snatching some 
little advantages, that opportunity threw into his 
hands, without suffering them however to gain any 
against him*. Sylla, on the other hand, was ever 
active and enterprising : he had not yet obtained the 
consulship, and was fighting for it, as it were, in the 
sight of his fellow-citizens ; so that he was constantly 
urging the enemy to a battle, and glad of every 
occasion to signalise his military talents, and eclipse 
the fame of Marius ; in which he succeeded to his 
wish, gained many considerable victories, and took 
several of their cities by storm, particularly Stabise, 

o Brut. 4S5. 

p Quantum dioendl gravitate et copia vuleat, in quo ipso 
ineBt qucdam dignitMimperatoria.~Pro Lege Manilia, 14. 
4 Appian. Bell. Civ. p. 376. 

* Quern te appeUem, inquit? at ille; Yoluntate hot- 
pitem^neoessiUte hoatem.— FhlL xiL II. 

• Plutar. in Mar. 



a town of Campania, which he utterly 
Cicero, who seems to have followed his campy mm 
the chief scene of the war, and the best school Co* 
a young volunteer, gives an account of one sMstioa* 
of which he was eye-witness, executed with great 
vigour and success ; that, as Sylla was sacrificxrss 
before his tent in the fields of Nola, a snake h&p^ 
pened to creep out from the bottom of the alt&r ^ 
upon whidi Poetumius the haruspex, who attended. 
the sacrifice, proclaiming it to be a fortunate omezi^ 
caUed out upon him to lead his army immediatel j- 
against the enemy. Sylla took the benefit of tliie 
admonition ; and drawing out his troops withcvarfc 
delay, attacked and took the strong camp of tlae 
Samnites under the walls of Nola». Thu actkm 
was thought so glorious, that Sylla got the atorj of 
it painted afterwards in one of the rooms of his 
Tuscukn villa'. Thus Cicero was not less diligeot 
in the army, than he was in the forum, to observe 
everything Uiat passed; and contrived always to 
be near Uie person of the general, that no action 
of moment might escape his notice. 

Upon the breaking out of this war, the Romans 
gave the freedom of the city to all the towns whicb 
continued firm to them ; and at the end of it, alter 
the destruction of three hundred thousand lives, 
thought fit, for the sake of their future quiet, to 
grant it to all the rest : but this step, which thej 
considered as the foundation of a perpetual peace, 
was, as an ingenious writer has observed, one of 
the causes that hastened their ruin ; for the enor- 
mous bulk to which the city was swelled by it, gave 
birth to many new disorders, that gradually cor- 
rupted and at last destroyed it ; and the discipline 
of the laws, calculated for a people whom the same 
walls would contain, was too wf»k to keep in order 
the vast body of Italy: so that from this time 
chiefly, all affairs were decided by fisction and vio- 
lence, and the influence of the great, who could 
bring whole towns into the forum from the remote 
parts of Italy, or pour in a number of slaves and 
foreigners under the form of citizens ; for when the 
names and persons of real citixens could no longer 
be distinguished, it was not possible to know, whe- 
ther any act had passed regulariy by the genuine 
sufi^age of the peopled 

The Italic war was no sooner ended, than another 
broke out, which, though at a great distance from 
Rome, was one of the most difficult and desperate 
in which it ever was engaged, against Mithndates, 
king of Pontus, a martial and powerful prince, of a 
resUess spirit and ambition, with a capacity equal 
to the greatest designs ; who, disdaining to see all 
his hopes blasted by the overbearing power of Rome, 
and confined to the narrow boundaiy of his heredi- 
tary dominion, broke through his barrier at onoe, 
and over-ran the lesser Asia like a torrent, and in 
one day caused eighty thousand Roman citizens to 
be massacred in cold blood*. His forces were 



t Plot, in Sylla. In Campano autem agro 6tabt« oppl- 
dnm fuere usque ad Cn. Pompelum et L. Garbonon con- 
soles, pridie Kalendas Mail, quo die L. Sylla, l^atns bello 
sociali, id delevit, quod nunc in villas abiit. Intercidit 
iM et Tanrania.— Plin. Hist N. iiL 5. 

« In SyU« soriptum historia videmus, quod te inq>eo- 
tante factum est, ut quum ille in agro Nolano immolarek 
ante prctorium, ab infima ara subito anguis emergvret, 
quum quidem C. Postumius haruspex orabat Ulnm, i 
DeDivin.L33; ii.30 « Plin. Hist N. xxii. 6. 

7 De la Grandeur dee Romains, dux, o. 9. 

> Pro Lege Manil. 3. 
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answerable to the Tastness of his attempt, and the 
mrrpiable war diat he had now declared against 
the r^pohlic : he had a fleet of above four hundred 
«hipi, with «n army of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand ioctf and fifty thousand horse ; all completely 
armed, and prorided with military stores, fit for 
the use of so great a body*. 

Sylk, who had now obtained the consulship, as 
the reward of his late services, had the province of 
Asia allotted to him, with the command of the war 
^abkst Mithridates^ : but old Marius, envious of 
lus growing fame, and desirous to engross every 
comndssioii which offered either power or wealth, 
engaged Solpicins, an eloquent and popular tribune, 
to get that allotment reversed, and the command 
tnasferred from Sylla to hims^, by tke suffrage of 
Che pec^ple. Tliis raised great tumults in the city 
between the opposite parties, in which the son of 
Q. Pompeins the consul, and the son-in-law of 
SjHa, was lolled. Sylla happened to be absent, 
qneCing the remains of the late commotions near 
Nola ; but, upon the news of these disorders, he 
kaitened with his legions to Rome ; and having 
catered it after some resistance, drove Marius and 
b» accomplices to the necessity of saving them- 
selves by a precipitate flight Tliis was the begin- 
mng of the first civil war, properly so called, which 
Rome bad ever seen, and what gave both the occa- 
fioQ and the example to all the rest that followed. 
The tribune Sulpicius was taken and slain; and 
Marius so warmly pursued, that he was forced to 
plunge himself into the marshes of Mintumum, up 
to ^ dnn in water ; in which condition he lay 
concealed for some time, till being discovered and 
dragged out, he was preserved by the compassion 
€i the inhabitantB who, after refreshing him from 
the cold and hunger which he had suffered in his 
flight, furnished him with a vessel and all necessa- 
ries to transport himself into Africa^ 

SjUa in the meanwhile having quieted the city, 
and proscribed twelve of his chief adversaries, set 
forward upon his expedition against Mithridates ; 
but be was no sooner gone, than the civil broib 
broke out afresh between the new consuls, Cinna 
and Octavitts, which Cicero calls the Octavian war<*. 
For China, attempting to reverse all that Sylla had 
established, was driven out of the dty by his ool- 
le^ae, with six of the tribunes, and deposed from 
the consulship. Upon this he gathered an army, 
and reeaUed Marius, who, having joined his forces 
with him, entered Rome in a bostOe manner, and, 
with the most horrible cruelty, put all Sylla's friends 
to die sword, without regard to age, dignity, or 
fcnner serrioes. Among the rest fell the Consul 
Cn. Oetavins, the two brothers L. Caesar and C. 
Cksst, p. Crasstts, and the orator, M. Antonius, 
whose head, as Cicero says, was fixed upon that 
rostra, where he had so strenuously defended the 
republic when consul, and preserved the heads of 
so many citizens ; lamenting, as it were ominously, 
the misery of that fate which happened afterwards 
to himself, fhun the grandson of this very Anto- 

* AppiuL BeU. MJthridat, init p. 171. 

MABeU.rfv.LLa83. 

' Pro Plan. 10. This aooonnt, that Cloero gives more 
Oan onee. d BIjiriiu'a escape, makes It probable, that the 
nnuDon ator^ of the OalUo soldier, sent into the prison to 
Ua him. was forged by some of the later writers, to make 
theretatioQ more tragical and affecting. 

'DelHr.Lf; Philip. xIt. 8. 



nius. Q. Catulus also, though he had been Marius's 
colleague in the consulship and his victory over the 
Cimbri, was treated with the same cruelty; for 
when his firiends were interceding for his life, Marius 
made them no other answer but, ** he must die, he 
must die ;" so that he was obliged to kill himself «. 

Cicero saw this memorable entry of his country, 
man Marius, who, in that advanced age, was so for 
from being broken, he says, by his late calamity, 
that he seemed to be more alert and vigorous than 
ever ; when he heard him recounting to the people, 
in excuse for the cruelty of his return, the many 
miseries which he had lately suffered ; when he was 
driven from that country which he had saved from 
destruction ; when all his estate was seized and 
plundered by his enemies ; when he saw his young 
son also the partner of his distress ; when he was 
almost drowned in the marshes, and owed his life 
to the mercy of the Mintumensians ; when he was 
forced to fly into Africa in a small bark, and become 
a suppliant to those to whom he had given king- 
doms : but that since he had recovered his dignity, 
and all the rest that he had lost, it should be his 
care not to forfeit that virtue and courage which he 
had never lost'. Marius and Cinna having thus 
got the republic into their hands, declared them- 
selves consuls : but Marius died unexpectedly, as 
soon almost as he was inaugurated into his new 
dignity, on the 13th of January, in the 70th year 
of his age ; and, according to the most probable 
account, of a pleuritic fever'. 

His birth was obscure, though some call it eques- 
trian ; and his education wholly in camps, where 
he learnt the first rudiments of war under the 
greatest master of that age, the younger Sdpio, 
who destroyed Carthage ; till by long service, dis- 
tinguished valour, and a peccdiar hardiness and 
patience of discipline, he advanced himself gra- 
dually through all the steps of military honour, 
with the reputation of a brave and complete sol- 
dier. The obscurity of his extraction, which de- 
pressed him with the nobility, made him the greater 
fevourite of the people, who, on all occasions of 
danger, thought him the only man fit to be trusted 
with their lives and fortunes, or to have the com- 
mand of a difficult and desperate war : and in truth, 
he twice delivered them from the most desperate with 
which they had ever been threatened by a foreign 
enemy. Scipio, from the observation of his mar- 
tial talents, while he had yet but an inferior com- 
mand in the army, gave a kind of prophetic testi- 
mony of his future glory : for being asked by some 
of his officers, who were supping with him at Nu- 
mantia, what general the republic would have, in 
case of any accident to himself ; That man I replied 
he, pointing to Marius, at the bottom of the table. 
In the field he was cautious and provident; and 
while he was watching the most favourable oppor- 
tunities of action, affected to take all his measures 



« Com neoeieariia Catoli deprecantibnsnon semel respon- 
dit, fled Mppe, moriatur.— Toao. Disp. v. 19 ; Do Ckat. ilL 3. 

f Port Red. ad Quir. 8. 

r Plutarch, in Bfar. The celebrated orator L. Craasns 
died not long before of the same disease, whl^ might 
probably be then, as I was told in Rome that it is now, 
the peculiar distemper of the place. The modem Romans 
call it punturot which seems to carry the same notioO; 
that the old Romans ezprraaed by pereustut frigwe j 
intimating the sudden stroke of odd, upon a body un* 
usually heated. 
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from augon and diviners ; nor ever gave battle, till, 
b J pretended omens and divine admonitions, he had 
inspired his soldiers with a confidence of victory : so 
that his enenues dreaded him, as something more 
than mortal ; and both friends and foes believed 
him to act always by a peculiar impulse and direc- 
tion from the gods. His merit, however, was wholly 
military, void of every accomplishment of learning, 
which be openly affected to despise ; so that Arpi- 
nam had the singular felicity to produce the most 
glorious contemner, as well as the most illustrious 
improver, of the arts and eloquence of Rome. He 
made no figure, therefore, in the gown, nor had any 
other way of sustaining his authority in the city, 
than by cherishing the natural jealousy between the 
senate and the people ; that by his declared enmity 
to the one, he might always be at the head of the 
other, whose favour he managed, not with any 
view to the public good, for he had nothing in him 
of the statesman or the patriot, but to the advance- 
ment of his private interest and glory. In short, 
he was crafty, cruel, covetous, perfidious; of a 
temper and talents greatly serviceable abroad, but 
turbulent and dangerous at home ; an implacable 
enemy to the nobles, ever seeking occasions to mor- 
tify them, and ready to sacrifice the republic, which 
he had saved, to hu ambition and revenge. After 
a life spent in the perpetual toils of foreign or do- 
mestic wars, he died at last in his bed, in a good 
old age, and in his seventh consubhip ; an honour 
that no Roman before him ever attained ; which is 
arged by Cotta, the Academic, as one argument 
amongst others, against the existence of a Provi- 
dence •». 

The transactions of the forum were greatly inter- 
rupted by these civil dissensions ; in which some of 
the best orators were killed and others banished. 
Cicero however attended the harangues of the ma- 
gistrates, who possessed the rostra in their turns : 
ind being now about the age of twenty-one, drew 
ap probably those rhetorical pieces which were 
published by him, as he tells us, when very young, 
ind are supposed to be the same that still remain, 
)n the subject of Invention ; but he condemned 
ind retracted them afterwards in his advanced age, 
IS unworthy of his maturer judgment, and the work 
)nly of a boy, attempting to digest into order the 
precepts, which he had brought away from school ^ 
In the meanwhile, Philo, a philosopher of the first 
lame in the academy, with many of the principal 
Athenians, fled to Rome from the fury of Mithri- 
lates, who had made himself master of Athens, and 

»» Natus eqaeetri loco. [VeU. Pat IL 11] Se P. Afrlcanl 
liscipulom ao militom. [pro Balb. SO ; Val. Max. viil. 15.] 
Populua Romanus noa alium repellendis tantia hostibus 
jiagis Idoneum. quam llarium e»t ratus. [Veil. P»t iL 
12.] Bis Italiam obsldione et metu Hboravit servitutis. 
in Cat iv. 10.] Omnes wcit ataue ho«te8 credere, illi.aut 
nentom divinam esse, aut deorum nu^u cuncta portendi. 
Sallust. Bell. Jug. 93.] Conspicuc felidthtis Arpinum.sire 
inicum literarum gloriosissimum contcmptorem, sive 
ibundantisslmum fontem intueri veils. [Val. Max. ii. 2.] 
Quantum bellooptimustantum pace pessimus ; imniodicuH 
(luriK insatiabills, impotens, semperque ioquletus. [Voll. 
?at il. 11.] Cur omnium perfidiosisaimus, C. Mnrius, <X. 
[^atulum, prestantisslma dignitate virum, mori potutt 
ubore ?— cur tarn felloiter, septimum consul, domi suae 
lenex est mortuus? [De Nat Deor. iii. 32.] 

• Que pueris aut adolescentulis nobis, ex coramen- 
arlolis nostris inohoata ao rudia exciderunt, vix hac 
eUte digna, et hoc usu, Ac.— De Orat i.2; duintU. 1. iii 6. 



all the neighbouring parta of Greece. Cioea-«> in 
mediatdy became his sdiolar, and was exoee<la¥ig! 
taken with his philosophy ; and by the help <»€' eaa« 
a professor, gave himself up to that study wi^li. tJ 
greater inclination, as there was cause to ^in-^dKczi 
that the laws and judicial proceedings, which Yat^ la« 
designed for the ground of his fame and fortmKnea 
would be wholly overturned by the cont3niiazm<c3^ < 
the public disonlers ^. 

But Cinna's party having quelled all oppositricn 
at home, while Sylla was engaged abroad io Zia 
Mithridatic war, there was a cessation of ^Lrm 
within the city for about three years, so Ui&^ el>i 
course of public busineas began to flow again isa it* 
usual channel ; and Molo the Rhodian, one of tJki^i 
principal orators of that age, and the most csele 
orated teacher of eloquence, happening to oonae tjc 
Rome at the same time, Cicero presently toc^ tJi« 
benefit of his lectures, and resumed his oratoricaa] 
studies with his former ardour ^ But the gTe&t;ea^ 
spur to his industry was the fame and splendoiu- ot 
Hortensius, who made the first figure at the boj-, 
and whose praises fired him with such an ambition, 
of acquiring the same glory, that he scarcely allovrcd 
himself any rest from his studies either day or ni^bc 
He had in the house with him Diodotus the Stoic, am 
his preceptor in various parts of learning, bat noore 
particularly in logic, which Zeno, as he tells us, 
used to call a close and contracted eloquence, as he 
called eloquence an enlarged and dilated log:ic ; 
comparing the one to the fist or hand doubled ; the 
other, to the palm opened "'. Yet with all his attext' 
tion to logic, he never suffered a day to pass with- 
out some exercise in oratory, chiefly that of de- 
claiming, which he generally performed with him 
fellow students, M. Piso and Q, Pompdua, two 
young noblemen a little older than himself, with, 
whom he had contracted an intimate friendship. 
They declaimed sometimes in Latin, but much oftener 
in Greek ; because the Greek furnished a greater 
variety of elegant expressions, and in opportunity 
of imitating and introducing them into the Latin ; 
and because the Greek masters, who were far the 
best, could not correct and improve them, unless 
they declaimed in that language '. 

In this interval Sylla was performing great exploits 
against Mithridates, whom he had driven out of 
Greece and Asia, and confined once more to hia 
own territory; yet at Rome, where Cinna was 
master, he was declared a public enemy, and his 
estate confiscated. This insult upon his honour and 
fortunes made him very desirous to be at home 
again, in order to take his revenge upon his adver- 
saries : so that after all his success in the war, he 
was glad to put an end to it by an honourable 
peace ; the chief article of which vras, that Mithri- 
dates should defray the whole expense of it, and 
content himself for the future with his hereditary 
kingdom. On his return, he brought away with 

^ Eodem tempore, cum princeps aoademie Philo, cum 
Atheniensium optimatibus, Mithridatioo beUo domo pro- 
f ugissct, Romamque reniaeet, totum el me tradidl, Ac- 
Brut. 430. 

1 Eodem anno Holoni dedhnus operam.— Ibid. 

°> Zeno quidem iUe, a quo di^ciplina Stoicorum est manu 
demonstrare solebat, quid inter has artes ioteresset Nam 
cum compresserat dlgitos. pugnumque feoerat, dialecticam 
aiebat ejusmodi esse ; cimi autem diduxerat, et maaom 
dilataverat, palms ilUus aimiJem doquentiamease dicebat 
—Orator. 2.59. edit. Lamfc. 

> Brut pp. 337» 433. 
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him from AtbcDA the funoos library of ApelUcon, 
tbc Tetan, in which were the works of Aristotle and 
Theophrastos, that were hardlj known before in 
Itaiy, or to be found indeed entire anywhere else**. 
He wrote a letter at the same time to the senate, 
eettiDg forth his great senrioes, and the ingratitude 
with wfaidi he had been treated ; and acquainting 
thrtD, that he was coming to do justice to the re- 
public and to himself upon the authors of those 
Tioknces. This raised great terrors in the dty, 
whkh, having lately felt the horrible effects of 
Marius's entry, expected to see the same tragedy 
acted orer again by Sylla. 

But while his enemies were busy in gathering 
forces to oppose him, Cinna, the chief of tiiem, was 
kilkd in a mutiny of his own soldiers. Upon this 
SjUa hastened his march, to take the benefit of 
that disturbance, and landed at Brundisium with 
abont thirty thousand men. Hither many of the 
nobility presently resorted to him, and among them 
joong Pompey, about twenty-three years old, who, 
without any public character or commission, brought 
tHoog with him three legidhs which he had raised 
by his own credit out of the veterans who had 
serred under his father. He was kindly received by 
SyOa, to whom he did great service in the progress 
of die war, and was ever after much favoured and 
emi^oyed by himP. 

Sylla now carried all before him : he defeated 
one of the consuls, Norbanus, and by the pretence 
of a treaty with the other consul, Scipio, found 
Beans to corrupt his army, and draw it over to 
himself 4 : he gave Scipio however his life, who 
vent into a voluntary exile at Marseilles'. The 
new consuls chosen, in the mean time, at Rome 
vere Cn. Papirus Carbo and young Marius ; the 
firft of whom, after several defeats, was driven 
out of Italy, and the second besieged in Praeneste ; 
vhere being reduced to extremity, and despairing 
of relief, be wrote to Damasippus, then praetor of 
^ dty, to call a meeting of the senators, as if 
upon business of importance, and put the principal 
of them to the sword. In this massacre many of 
the nobles perished, and old Sctevola, the high- 
priest, the pattern of ancient temperance and pru- 
dence, as Cicero calls him, was slain before the 
iltsr of Vesta* : after which sacrifice of noble 
blood to the numes of his father, young Marius put 
SB end to his own life. 

Pompey at the same time pursued Carbo into 
Sidly; and having taken him at Lilybeum, sent 
kti bead to Sylla, though he begged his life in an 
abject manner at his feet: this drew some reproach 
apoB Pompey, for killing a man to whom he had 
been highly obliged on an occasion where his 
fttheKs honour and his own fortunes were attacked. 
Bat thb is the constant effect of factions in states, 
to Biake men prefer the interests of a party, to all 
tbe oonsideTations either of private or public 
doty ; and it is not strange, that Pompey, young 
and ambitious, should pay more regard to the 
power of Sylla, than to a scruple of honour or 



• Pint. Life of 8ylla. 

f Appbn. BelL dr. L L 907. »9. 

1 eyUa cum Scipione inter Cales et Teannm— leges Inter 
• ct ooodiUones contulenmt ; non tenuit omnino collo> 
1«i»m Qlud fidem, a vi tamen et periculo abfoit^PhiUp. 
ka.ll. 

'Pro8«tio.3. 

* I>e Nat. Dcor, ill X. 



gratitude*. Cicero, however, says of this Carbo, 
that there never was a worse citizen, or more 
wicked man" : which will go a great way towards 
excunng Pompey's act. 

Sylla having subdued all who were in arms 
against him, was now at leisure to take his full 
revenge on their friends and adherents ; in which, 
by the detestable method of a proscription, of 
which he was the first author and inventor, he exer- 
cised a more infamous cruelty than had ever been 
practised in cold blood in that, or perhaps in any 
other city*. The proscription was not confined 
to Rome, but carried through all the towns of 
Italy ; where, besides the crime of party, which 
was pardoned to none, it was fatal to be possessed 
of money, lands, or a pleasant seat ; all manner 
of Ucence being indulged to an insolent army, of 
carving for themselves what fortunes they pleased)^. 

In this general destruction of the Marian faction, 
J. Ciesar, then about seventeen years old, had 
much difficulty to escape with his life: he was 
nearly allied to old Marius, and had married Cin- 
na's daughter; whom he could not be induced 
to put away, by all the threats of Sylla, who, con- 
sidering him for that reason as irreconcileable to his 
interests, deprived him of his wife's fortune and 
the priesthood, which he had obtained. Caesar 
therefore, apprehending still somewhat worse, 
thought it prudent to retire and conceal himself in 
the country, where, being discovered accidentally 
by Sylla*s soldiers, he was forced to redeem his 
head by a very large sum : but the intercession 
of the vestal virgins, and the authority of his 
powerful relations, extorted a grant of his life very 
unwillingly from Sylla, who bade them take notice, 
that he, for whose safety they were so solicitous, 
would one day be the ruin of that aristocracy, 
which he was then establishing with so much 
pains, for that he saw many Mariuses in one Caesar'. 
The event confirmed Sylla's prediction ; for by the 
experience of these tiroes, young Ciesar was in- 
structed both how to form and to execute that 
scheme, which was the grand purpose of his whole 
life, of oppressing the liberty of lus country. 



t Bed nobis tacentibuB Cn. Carbonis, a quo admodum 
adolescens de patemia lx»niB fai foro dimicana proteotus 
es, Juasu too Intcrempti mora animia hominum obver^ 
•abitor. non sine aliqua reprehenaione : quia tarn ingrato 
facto, plus L. Syllc viribus, quam propric indulsiati verO' 
cundic— Val. Max. y. 3. 

« Hoc vero, qui Lilybei a POmpeio nootro est interfeo- 
ttts, improbior nemo, meo Judicio, fait. — Ep. Fam. ix.21. 

> Primus ille. et utinam ultimus, exemplum pro«crip> 
tlonisinvenit, Ac.— VeU. Pat. ii. 2a 

N.B.— The manner of proscribing was, to write down tbe 
names of those who were doomed to die, and expose thera 
on tables fixed up in the public places of the city, with tho 
promise of a certain reward for the head of each person so 
proscribed. 6o that though Marius and CHnna massacred 
their enemies with the sameyu^elty in cold blood, yet they 
did not do it in the way of proscription, nor with the offer 
of a reward to the murderers. 

7 Namque uti quisque domum ant villam, postremo ant 
vas aut vestimentum alicujus oonoupiverat, dabat operam , 
ut is in proMcriptorum numero esset — Neque prius finis 
Jugulandi fuit, quam Sylla omnes sues dlvitiis explevit.— 
Sallust. Bell. Cat. c. Al ; Plutar. in 8ylL 

s Bcirent oum, quem inoolumem tanto opero cujierent, 
quandoque optimatium partibus, quas secum simnl do* 
fendissent, exitio futnrum ; nam Cesari multos Marina 
inesee. [Sueton. J. Cass. c. 1 ; Plutar. in Cvs.] Cinn« genar, 
oiOns filiam ut repndiarei, nullo modo oompelli potult— 
Yea Fat U. 4S. 
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At looo at the proteriptioiu were over, and the 
scene grown a little calm, L. Flaccsi, being choaen 
interrez, declared Sylla dictator for settling the 
M'A.*^ of the republic without any limitation of time, 
and ratified whaterer he had done, or should do, 
by a special law, that empowered him to pat any 
citizen to death without hearing or trial*. This 
office of dictator, which in earW times had oft been 
of singular serrice to the republic in cases of diffi- 
culty and distress, was now grown odious and sus- 
pected, in the present state of its wealth and power, 
as dangerous to the public liberty, and for that 
reason had been wholly disused and laid aside for 
one hundred and twenty years past ^ : so that 
Flaccus's law was the pure effect of force and 
terror ; and though pretended to be made by the 
people, was utterly detested by them. Sylla, how- 
ever, being invested by it with absolute authority, 
made many useful regulations for the better order 
of the government ; and by the plenitude of his 
power <^Dged in a great measure the whole consti- 
tudon of it, from a democratical to an aristocratical 
form, by advancing the prerogative of the senate, 
and depressing that of the people. He took from 
the equestrian order the judgment of all causes, 
which they had enjoyed from the time of the 
Gracchi, and restored it to the senate; deprived 
the people of the right of choosing the priests, 
and replaced it in the colleges of priests: but above 
all, he abridged the immoderate power of the tri- 
bunes, which had been the chief source of all their 
civil dissensions ; for he made them incapable of 
any other magistracy after the tribunate ; restrained 
the liberty of appealing to them ; took from them 
their capital privilege, of proposing laws to the 
people ; and left them nothing but ^eir negative ; 
or, as Cicero says, the power only of helping, not 
of hurting, any one'. jBut that he might not be 
suspected of aiming at a perpetual tyranny, and a 
total subversion of the republic, he suffered the 
consuls to be chosen in the regular manner, and to 
govern, as usual, in all the ordinary affairs of the 
city; whilst he employed himself particulariy in 
reforming the disorders of the state, by putting his 
new laws in execution; and in distributing the 
confiscated lands of the adverse party among his 
legions : so that the republic seemed to be once 
more settled on a legal basis, and the laws and 
judicial proceedings bqj^an to flourish in the forum. 
About the same time Molo the Rhodian came again 
to Rome, to solicit the payment of what was due to 
his country, for their services in the Mithridatic 
war ; which gave Cicero an opportunity of putting 
himself a second time under his direction, and 
perfecting his oratorical talents by the farther 
instructions of so renowned a master**: whose 
abilities and character were so highly reverenced, 
that he was the first of all foreigners, who was ever 
allowed to speak to the senate in Greek without an 
interpreter*. Which shows in what vogue the 
Greek learning, and especially eloquence, flourished 
at this time in Rome. 



« De Lef . Agrmr. con. Rull. Ui. 2. 

^ Cujus honoris usurpatio per annos cxx intermlaaa— nt 
npporeftt populum Ronumum usum dictatoria non lam 
<leHidera«e, quam tirouiaw potwtat«ra imperii, quo prionM 
ad viodioandam maximit peHouUa retnpublicam uai 
fneraat.—VelL Pat ii 98. 

c De Legib. iiL 10 ; It. vid. Pi«h. Annal. ad A. Urb. 
672. «• Brut. p. 434. 



Cicero had now run through all that 
discipline, which he lays down as i 
the complete orator: for, in his treatiB^ 
subject, he gives us his own sentiments im tike f 
son of Crassus, on the institution requiscCie tx> t 
character ; declaring, that no man oug^t to fa a ^^ti 
to it, widtottt being previously aoquaiiatte<l -m 
everything worth knowing in art or natiu^e ; r 
this is implied in the very name of an orator, wwb 
profession it is to speak upon every tobje^re wwla 
can be proposed to him; and whose elaxj— csj^ 
without the knowledge of what he speaks, ww«>i 
be the prattle only and impertinence of dul^ia-cri 
He had learned the rudiments of grammar flua«i la 
guages from the ablest teachers ; gone tfaroaa|g:li c 
studies of humanity and the politer letters wp iUs t. 
poet Archias ; been instructed in philoaophy by tl 
principal profiessors of each sect; Phsedms tiae £f 
curean, Philo the Academic, Diodotus the SCoii 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the law, from t£ 
greatest lawyers, as well as the greatest statesmc 
of Rome, the two Sccvolas : all which acooasapUsI 
ments were but ministerial and subsMxieiaC t) 
that, on which his hopes and ambition were aan^ 
placed, the reputation of an orator. To cjstalif 
himselA therefore, particularly for this, he atteiKfe< 
the pleadings of all the speakers of his time ; Iseart 
the daily lectures of the most eminent oratoi^ o 
Greece, and was perpetually composing som^sr&al 
at home, and declaiming under their correction: 
and that he might neglect nothing, which ootiki 
help in any degree to improve and polish fais mtyie, 
he spent the intervals of liis leisure in the compmnj 
of the ladies ; especially of those who were re- 
markable for a politeness of language, and mhose 
fathers had been distinguished by a fame and repu- 
tation of their eloquence. While he studied the 
law, therefore, under Scsevola the augur, he fre- 
quently conversed with his wife Lselia« whoae 
discourse, he says, was tinctured with all the 
eleerance of her father Laelius, the politest spea^er 
of his agef : he was acquainted likewise with her 
daughter Mucia, who married the great orator 
L. Crassus ; and with her grand -daughters, the two 
Lidnie ; one of them, the wife of L. Sdpio ; the 
other, of young Marius ; who all excelled in that 
delicacy of the Latin tongue, which was peculiar 
to their families, and valued themselves on pre- 
serving and propagating it to their posterity. 

Thus adorned and accomplished, he offereid him- 
self to the bar about the age of twenty-six ; not as 
others generally did, raw and ignorant of their 
business, and wanting to be formed to it by use 
and experience^; but finished and Qualified at once 
to sustain any cause which should be committed 
to him. It has been controverted both by the 
ancients and modems, what was the first cause in 
waich he was engaged : some give it for that of 
P. Quinctius ; others, for S. Roscius : but neither 
of them are in the right; for in his oration for 

* Eom ante omnes exterarum gentium In MSiata ffr w* 
Interprete auditum constat.— Val. Max. li. 2. 

t Ac mea quidem sententia, nemo poterit oaae omnl 
laude cumulatua orator, nid ait omnium rerum magna- 
rum atque artium Kientiam oonaecutus.— De Orat. i. (. 
iL2. 

r Legimos eplttolas Cornell*, matrii OraodionuD— 
auditufl est nobis Lcli«, Gail fill*, sepe sermo : ergu iUom 
patris elegantia tinctam vidimus; et Alias c^us Mudas 
ambaa, qoarum senno mlhl fUit notua, ftc-^Brat. 319. 
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ftmetias he ezivearif dedam, tiiat he had pleaded 
lAer causei before it; and in that for Roacioa, 
mp only, that it was the fint public or criminal 
■ue, in which he was concerned : and it is rea- 
naable to imagine, that he had tried his strength, 
md teraired some credit in prirate causes, before 
ke voald Te n t ure upon a public one of tihat im- 
perUnoe ; agreeably to the adrice, which Quinc- 
tSai gives to his young pleaders*, whose rules 
■re fCiMrally drawn from the practice and example 
ofCieero. 

The csaae of P. Quinctius was, to defend him 
fh« an action of bankruptcy, brought against him 
bj a creditor who, on pretence of his having for- 
Cated his recognizance, and withdrawn himself from 
jvstke, had obtained a decree to seize his estate, 
ad expose it to sale. The creditor was one of the 
rafatie aiers who attended the magistrates, and, 
by bis interest among them, was liluly to oppress 
Qimetnis, and had already gained an advantage 
tpsDst him by the authority of Hortensius, who 
«» hift advocate. Cicero entered into the cause, 
at the earnest desire of the famed comedian, 
Bosdiis, whose sister was Quinctios's wife^ : he 
en faa i oui cd at first to excuse himself; alleging, 
dot he ihould not be able to speak a word against 
Hortensias, any more than the other players could 
tct with any spirit before Rosdns ; but Roscius 
vtmld take no excuse, having formed such a judg- 
ment of him as to think no <man so capable of 
finppofting a desperate cause, against a cnfty and 
poverfnl adversary. 

After he had given a specimen of himself to the 
dty in this, and several other private causes, he 
UMiertook the celebrated defence of S. Roscius of 
Afflerit, in his 27th year ; the same age, as the 
lewBcd have observed, in which Demosthenes first 
b^m to distinguish himself in Athens ; as if in 
thoe geniases of the first magnitude that was the 
I^oper season of blooming towards maturity. The 
OK of Rosdos was this : — His father was killed in 
the late protcription of Sylla ; and his estate, worth 
thoit 60,000/. sterling, was sold among the con- 
hieatcd ertates of the proscribed, for a trifling sum 
to L. Coraehus Chrysogonus, a young favourite 
ibn whom Sylla had nude free, who, to secure 
^poMasion of it, accused the son of the murder 
of tot lather, and had provided evidence to convict 
^; io that the young man was likely to be de- 
pfi^ not only of his fortune, but, by a more 
*^IhaoQs cruelty, of his honour also and his life. 
AB theoU advocates refused to defend him, fearing 
^P<>w«rof the prosecutor, and th^ resentment of 
M>' ; aiBce RtMcius's defence would necessarily 
nd them into many complaints on the times, and 
« opprwnons of the great : but Cicero readily 
JJ™«)k it, as a glorious opportunity of enlisting 
™elf into the service of his country, and giving 
* pohUc testimony of his principles and z<»l for 
J^ Khcfty. to which he had devoted the labours 
jf^life. Roscius was acquitted, to the great 
*jw of Cicero ; whose courage and address in 
•fejdiiig him was applauded by the whole city ; so 

J Brtt. ttl I QuintU. xU. «. k Pro Quinct 24. 

'*• loqui hominee ;— buic patronos propter Cbrysogoni 
^l^iirfaturot,— Ipeo nomine pvricidU et atrooitttte 
^|W»«we, at hie nallo negoUo toUeretur, cum a nuUo 
**■•■■*'.— Pitroooo bnto defuturos putavenmt ; desunt. 
]^^}^4icat, qui com fide defendat, nondeost profecto, 
««e^-P» Boteio Amer. 10, 11. 



that firom this moment he was looked upon as an 
advocate of the first class, and equal to the greatest 
causes*. 

Having occasion, in the course of his pleading, 
to mention that remarkable punishment whidi 
their ancestors had contr i ved for the murder of a 
parent, of sowing the criminal aHve into a sack, 
and throwing him into the river, he says, that the 
meaning of it was, to strike him at once as it were 
out of the system of nature, by taking from him the 
air, the sun, the water, and the earth ; that he, 
who had destroyed the author of his being, should 
lose the benefit of those elements, whence all things 
derive their being. They would not throw him to 
the beasts, lest the contagion of such wickedness 
should make the beasts themselves more furious : 
they would not commit him naked to the stream, 
lest he should pollute the very sea, which was the 
purifier of all other pollutions ; they left him no 
share of anything natural, how vile or common 
soever ; for what is so common as breath to the 
living, earth to the dead, the sea to those who 
float, the shore to those who are east up ? Yet 
these wretches live so, as long as they can, as not 
to draw breatii from the air ; die so as not to touch 
the ground ; are so tossed by the waves as not to 
be washed by them ; so cast out upon the shore 
as to find no rest even on the rocks'. This passage 
was received with acclamations of applause ; yet, 
speaking of it afterwards himself, he calls it the 
redundancy of a juvenile fancy, which wanted the 
correction of his sounder judgment ; and, like all 
the compositions of young men, was not applauded 
so much for its own sake, as for the hopes which 
it gave of his more improved and ripened talents**. 

The popularity of his cause, and the favour of 
the audience, gave him such spirits, that he exposed 
the insolence and viUany of the favourite Chryso- 
gonus with great gaiety; and ventured even to 
mingle several bold strokes at Sylla himself; which 
he took care, however, to palliate, by observing 
that, through the multiplicity of Sylla's afiiairs, who 
reigned as absolute on earth as Jupiter did in 
heaven, it was not possible for him to know, and 
necessary even to connive at, many things which 
his favourites did against his will p. He would not 
complain, he says, in times like those, that an 
innocent man's estate was exposed to public sale ; 
for were it allowed to him to speak freely on that 
head, Roscius was not a person of such consequence 
that he should make a particular complaint on his 
account ; but he must insist upon it, that by the 
law of the proscription itself, whether it was Flac- 
cus's the interrez, or Sylla's the dicUtor, for he 
knew not which to call it, Roscius*s estate was not 
forfeited, nor liable to be sold^. In the conclusion, 
he puta the judges in mind, that nothing was so 
much aimed at by the prosecutors in this trial, as, 
by the condemnation of Roscius, to gain a prece- 
dent for destroying the children of the proscribed : 
he conjures them, therefore, by all the gods, not to 
be the authors of reviving a second proscription, 
more barbarous and cruel than the first ; that the 
senate refused to bear any part in the first, lest it 
should be thought to be authorised by the public 

■* Prima cauaa publica, pro 8. Rosdo dicta, tantum com- 
mendationt* haboit, ut non uUa eawt, que non nostro 
dipia patrodnio videretur. Deiaoeps inde multw.— 
Brut. 434. "Pro Rok. 2& 

o Orat 256. ed. Lomlt. p Pro Rose. 45. 4 IbkL 4St 
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eouncil ; that it was their business bj this sen- 
tence to pat a stop to that spirit of cruelty, which 
then possessed the city, so pernicious to the re- 
public, and so contrary to the temper and character 
of their aocestort. 

As by this defence he acquired a great reputation 
in his youth, so he reflects upon it with pleasure 
in old age, and recommends it to his son, as the 
surest way to true glory and authority in his coun- 
try, to defend the innocent in distress, especially 
when they happen to be oppressed by the power of 
the great ; as I have often done, says he, in other 
causes, but particularly in that of Roscius, against 
Sylla himselif in the height of his power'. A noble 
lesson to all advocates, to apply their talents to the 
protection of innocence and injured virtue ; and to 
make justice, not profit, the rule and end of their 
labours. 

Plutarch says, that presently after this trial 
Cicero took occasion to travel abroad, on pretence 
of his health, but in reality to avoid the eflects of 
Sylla's displeasure ; but there seems to be no 
ground for this notion ; for Sylla's revenge was 
now satiated, and his mind wholly bent on restoring 
the public tranquillity ; and it is evident, that Cicero 
continued a year after this in Rome without any 
apprehension of danger, engaged, as before, in the 
same task of pleading causes' ; and in one espe- 
cially, more obnoxious to Sylla's resentment, even 
than that of Roscius : for in the case of a woman 
of Arretium, he defended the right of certain towns 
of Italy to the freedom of Rome, though Sylla 
himself had deprived them of it by an express law; 
maintaining it to be one of those natural rights, 
which no law or power on earth could take ^rom 
them : in which also he carried his point, in oppo- 
sition to Cotta, an orator of the first character and 
abilities, who pleaded against bim^ 

But we have a clear account from himsdf of the 
real motive of his journey : my body, says he, at 
this time was exceedingly weak and emaciated ; my 
neck long and small; which is a habit thought 
liable to great risk of life, if engaged in any fatigue 
or labour of the lungs ; and it gave the greater 
alarm to those who had a regard for me, that I 
used to speak vrithout any remission or variation, 
with the utmost stretch of my voice, and great 
agitation of my body ; when my friends, therefore, 
and physicians, advised me to meddle no more with 
causes, I resolved to run any hazard, rather than 
quit the hopes of glory which I proposed to myself 
from pleading: but when I considered, that by 
managing my voice, and changing my way of 
speaking, I might both avoid all danger, and speak 
with more ease, I took a resolution of travelling 
into Asia, merely for an opportunity of correcting 
my manner of speaking : so that after I had been 

' Ut nos et BCpe alias et adolesccntcs, contra L. SuHc 
dominantis opes pro 6. Roscio Amerino fecimus : quae, ut 
Bcis, extat oratio De Offic. ii. 14. 

• Prima causa publica pro S. Roscio dicta— delnoeps 
inde multa^— itaque cum essem biennium versatus in cau- 
ais.— Brut. pp. 434, 437. 

t Populus RomanuB, L. Bulla diotatoro ferente. comitiis 
oenturiatis, municipiis civitatem ademit : ademit iiadcm 
agros : de agris ratum est : f uit enim populi poteetaa : de 
^ civitate ne. tomdiu quidem valuit, quamdiu ilia SuUani 
" temporis arma valuenmt— Atque ego banc adolesoentulus 
causam cum agerem, contra hominem disertissimum, 
contradicentc Cutta. et bulla vivo, judicatum e»ft> — Pih> 
Dom. ad Pontif. 33 ; pro Cscina. 33. 



two years at the bar, and acquired a repata^BOi 
the forum. I left Rome, &c. " 

He was twenty-eight years old, when he scc^ 
ward upon his travels to Greece and Assa — 
fiishionable tour of all those, who travelled «i 
for curiosity or improvement : his first visit -ym^ 
Athens, the capital seat of arts and sdences, -vr] 
some writers tell us that he spent three yc^a 
though in truth it was but six months. He tooli 
his quarters vrith Antiochns, the principal phi £l<i 
pher of the old Academy ; and under this exce-ZJ 
master renewed, he says, those stiidies whic^li 
had been fond of from his earliest youth. Herv 
met with his school-fellow T. Pompooiua, -w 
from his love to Athens, and his spending^ a ^i 
part of his days in it, obtained the anmamf^ 
Atticus^; and here they revived and confim 
that memorable friendship which subsisted betrwt 
them through life with so celebrated a const-aj 
and affection. Atticus, being an Epicurean, v 
often drawing Cicero from his host Antiochos 
the conversation of Phaedrus and old Tica^^ i 
chief professors of that sect, in hopes of malu 
him a convert; on which subject they used to fa a 
many disputes between themselves : but Cicen 
view in these visits was but to convince him^ 
more effectually of the weakness of that doctrio 
by observing how easily it might be confuted, wht 
explained even by the ablest teachers*. Yet he <l 
not give himself up so entirely to philosophy i 
to neglect his rhetorical exercises, which he pe 
formed still every day very diligently with Dexn< 
trius the Syrian, an experienced master of the m 
of speaking". 

It was in this first journey to Athens, that he wi 
initiated most probably into the Eleusinian myst« 
ries : for, though we have no account of the tim< 
yet we cannot fix it better than in a voyage under 
taken both for the improvement of his mind an* 
body. The reverence with which he always speak 
of these mysteries, and the hints that he has dropper 
of their end and use, seem to confirm what a ver^ 
learned and ingenious writer has delivered of them 
that they were contrived to inculcate the unity o 
God, and the immortality of the soul^. As for tlu 
first, after observing to Atticus, who was one als< 
of the initiated, how the gods of the popular reli< 
gions were all but deceased mortals advanced from 
earth to heaven, he bids him remember the doctrine 
of the mysteries, in order to recollect the univer 
sality of that truth : and as to the second, he declare! 
his initiation to be in fact, what the name itseU 
implied, a real beginning of life to him ; as it taught 
the way, not only of living with greater pleasure, 
but of dying also with a better hope^. 

n Brut. 437. * Eusebli Chron. 

7 Pomponius— ita enim se Atbenis oollocairit, at ait pame 
unus ex Atticiset id etiam oognomine videatur habiturus. 
— De Fin. v. 2. « De Fin. i. & ; De Nat. Deor. i. 21. 

• Eodcm tamen tempore apud Demetrinm Synmi. 
veterem et non ignobiiem dioendi magistnun stadio«e 
cxerceri solebam.^Brut 437* 

b See Mr. Warburton's Divine L^ratien of Moses, toL L 

c Ipd, illi, majorum gentium dli qui habentur, bine a 
nobi^in ccelum profecti reperientur— reoilnisoere, quoniatn 
es initiatus, quK traduntur mysteriis ; turn deniqoe qujun 
lioc late pateat intelliges.— Tusc. Quwt. L 13. 

Initiaque, ut appellantur, ita re vera pi indpla Tile oog- 
noviraus ; neque solum cum laetitia virendi mtioneni oc- 
ccpimus, sed etiam cum spemelioremoriendi.-De Leg. iL i 4. 

N. B. These mysteriea were celebrated at stated nafoas 
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Fnnn Athens he pcased into Asia, where he 
fathered about him aU the principal oratore of the 
cosDtry, who kept him company through the rest 
«i his Toyage ; and with whom he constantly ezer- 
osed himself in every place, where he made any 
ftiy. The chief of them, says he, was Menippus 
of Strttonica, the most eloqnent of all the Asiatics ; 
snd if to be neither tedious nor impertinent be the 
ehxncteristic of an Attic orator, he may justly be 
ranked in that class. Dionysius also of Magnesia, 
.£scbylns of Cnidos, and Zenocles of Adramyttus, 
were cootinnally with me, who were reckoned the 
tnt rhetoricians of Asia. Nor yet content with 
tbett, I went to Rhodes, and applied myself again 
to Molo, whom I had heard before at Rome ; who 
vts both an experienced pleader, and a fine writer, 
snd particularly expert in observing the faults of 
hi scholars, as well as in his method of teaching and 
mpfimiig them : his greatest trouble with me was, 
to restrain the exuberance of a juvenile imagina- 
tkm, alirays ready to overflow its banks, within its 
im and proper channel**. 

But as at Athens, where he employed himself 
diefly in philosophy, he did not intermit his orato- 
liol itodMs, so at Rhodes, where his chief study 
«« oratory, he gave some share also of his time 
to philosophy, with Posidonins, the most esteemed 
Hid learned Stoic of that age, whom he often speaks 
of vith honour, not only as his master, but as his 
friend'. It was his constant care, that the progress 

c# tke Twr. wifli 9(dflmn ihowHand agroat pompof machi- 
KTf. vfaidi drew a mighty oonooune to thran from all 
eoBBtnc& L. Cnasui, th« great orator, happened to come 
tvo dap afta* they were over, and would gladly hare per- 
snied the magistrates to renew them ; but not being able 
to pnraiU left the city In disgust i : which sh<iws how 
Gaxaum they were of making them too cheap, when they 
tda^ei tbt ^ht of them out of the proper season, to one 
vi tb« first seoalors oi Rome. The shows' are supposed to 
htf9 exhibited a representation of Heaven, Hell, Elysium, 
hu^iorj, and all that related to the future state of the 
4ad : bdnf cootriTed to inculcate more sensibly, and ez- 
tmfHij the doctrines delivered to the initiated : and as 
&iy ver« a proper subject for poetry » so they are fTequent- 
iT^oted to by the ancient Poets. Cioero. in one of his 
titers to Atticus, begs of him, at the request of Chilius, 
ta eminent poet of that age, to send them a relation of the 
Ek^nian rites, which wera designed probably for an 
efite^ or embelliiihment to some of Chilius's works *. 
1^ omfinna also the probability of that ingenious com- 
^mU vkidi the same excellent writer has given on the 
utb book of the ^Eneid. where Virgil, as he observes, in 
Acseribhif the deaoent into hell, is but tracing out in their 
lesalne order the several scenes of the Eleusinlan shows ^. 
<Bmt4S7. 

* Bementkms a story of this Poddonius, which Pompey 
eftm saed to tell ; that after the Mithridatio war, as he 
*» retorcing from Byria towards Rome, he called at 
Bbodas, on porpoae to hear him ; but being informed, on 
^■nival there, that he was extremely ill of the gout, he 
^aoihid however to see him ; and in his visit, when, 
kftar tbe flrst compUmenta, he began to express his concern 
t<t finding him m ill, that he could not have the pleasure 
tobetf hhn : But you can bear me, replied Posidonius ; 
aor d)«U it be said, that on the account of any bodily pain, 
1 ailfercd m great a man to oome to me in vain ; upon 
*hkh be entered presently hito an argument, as ho lay 

* Diotitffi essem moratus, niai Atbenienslbus, quod 
■7*^ia nooreferrent.adqus biduo serins veneram, sue- 
^MisMHL— Do Orat Ui. 20. 

' Chmm te rogat, et ego <^ns rogatu *Ev/u>Xiri8wy 
»«r'pid-AdAtt.L5. 

* 6se DiTine Legation of Moses, p. laS. 



of his knowledge should keep pace with the improve- 
ment of his eloquence ; he considered the one as 
the foundation of the other, and thought it in vain 
to acquire ornaments, before he had provided neces- 
sary mmiture. He declaimed here in Greek, because 
Molo did not understand Latin ; and upon ending 
his declamation, while the rest of the company were 
lavish of their praises, Molo, instead of paying any 
compliment, sat silent a considerable time, till observ- 
ing Cicero somewhat disturbed at it, he said, ** As 
for you, Cicero, I praise and admire you; but pity 
the fortune of Greece, to see arts and eloquence, the 
only ornaments which were left to her, transplanted 
by you to Rome'. Having thus finished the circuit 
of his travels, he came back again to Italy, after an 
excursion of two years, extremely improved, and 
changed as it were into a new man : the vehe- 
mence of his voice and action was moderated ; the 
redundancy of his style and fancy corrected ; his 
lungs strengthened, and his whole constitution 
coi^rmed*. 

This voyage of Cicero seems to be the only 
scheme and pattern of travelling from which any 
real benefit is to be expected : he did not stir abroad 
till he had completed his education at home ; for 
nothing can be more pernicious to a nation, than 
the necessity of a foreign one ; and after he had 
acquired in his own country whatever was proper 
to form a worthy citizen and magistrate of Rome, 
he went, confirmed by a maturity of age and reason 
against the impressions of vice, not so much to 
learn, as to poUsh what he had learned, by visiting 
those places, where arts and sciences flourished in 
their greatest perfection. In a tour, the most 
delightful of the world, he saw everything that 
could entertain a curious traveller, yet stayed no- 
where any longer than his benefit, not his pleasure, 
detained him. By his previous knowledge of the 
laws of Rome, he was able to compare them with 
those of other cities, and to bring back with him 
whatever he found useful, either to his country or 
to himself. He was lodged, wherever he came, in 
the houses of the great and the eminent ; not so 
much for their birth and wealth, as for their virtue, 
knowledge, and learning ; men honoured and reve* 
renced in their several cities, as the principal 
patriots, orators and philosophers of the age« 
These he made the constant companions of his tra- 
vels, that he might not lose the opportunity, even 
on the road, of profiting by their advice and expe- 
rience ; and, from such a voyage, it is no wonder 
that he brought back every accomplishment which 
could improve and adorn a man of sense. 

Pompey returned about this time victorious firom 
Africa, where he had greatly enlarged the bounds 



upon his bed, and maintained with great eloquence, that 
nothing was really good, but what was honest t and being 
all the while in exquisite torture, he often cried out, O pain, 
thou Shalt never gain thy point ; for be as vexatious as 
thou wilt, I will never own thee to be an evU. This waa 
the perfection of Stoical heroism, to defy sense and nature 
to the last : while another poor 8toio, Dionysius, a scholu' 
of Zeno, the founder of the sect, when by the torture of the 
stone, he was forced to confess, that wliat his master had 
taught him was false, and that he felt pain to be an evil, 
is treated by all their writers, as a poltroon and base 
deserter. Which shows, that all their boasted firmness 
was owing rather to a false notion of honour and reputation, 
than to any real principle, or conviction of reason.— Nat. 
Deor. ii. 24 ; De Fhiib. v. 31. 
I Plutar. Life of Cio. ff Brut. 438. 
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of the empire, by the conquest and tddition of 
many new countries to the Roman dominion. He 
was received with great marks of respect by the 
dictator Sylla, who went ont to meet him at the 
head of the nobility, and sainted him by the title 
of Magnns, or the GrttX, which from that autho- 
rity was ever after given to him by all people. 
But his demand of a triumph disgusted botn Sylla 
and the senate, who thought it too ambitious in 
one who had passed through none of the publie 
offices, nor was of age to be a senator, to aspire to 
an honour which had never been granted, except 
to consuls or pnetors: but Pompey, insisting on 
his demand, extorted Sylla's consent, and was the 
first whose triumphal car is said to have been 
drawn by elephants, and the only one of the eques- 
trian order who had ever triumphed ; which gave 
an unusual joy to the people, to see a man of Uieir 
own body obtain so signid an honour ; and much 
Bore, to see him descend again from it to his old 
nnk and private condition among the knights^. 

While Pompey, by his exploits in war, had ac- 
quired the surname of the Great, J. Cssar, about 
six years younger, was giving proofs likewise of his 
military genius, and serving as a volunteer at the 
siege of Mitylene ; a splendid and flourishing city 
of Lesbos, which had assisted Mithridates in the 
late war, and perfidiously delivered up to him M. 
Aquilios, a person of consular dignity, who had 
been sent ambassador to that king, and after the 
defeat of the Roman army had taken refuge in 
Mitylene, as in a place of the greatest security. 
Mithridates is said to have treated him with the 
last indignity ; carrying him about in triumph, 
mounted upon an ass, and forcing him to proclaim 
everywhere aloud, that he was Aquilius, who had 
been the chief cause of the war. But the town 
now paid dear for that treachery, being taken by 
storm, and almost demolished by Q. Thermus ; 
though Pompey restored it afterwards to its former 
beauty and liberty, at the request of his favourite 
freedman, Theophanes. In this siege CKSar ob- 
tained the honour of a civic crown ; which, though 
made only of oaken leaves, was esteemed the most 
reputable badge of martial virtue ; and never be- 
stowed, but for saving the life of a citizen, and 
killing at the same time an enemy'. 

SyUa died while Cicero was at Athens, after 
he had laid down his dicUtorship and restored 
liberty to the republic, and, with an uncommon 
greatness of mind, lived many months as a private 
senator and with perfect security in chat city 
where he had exercised the most blood} tyranny : 
but nothing was thought to be greater in his cha- 
racter, than that during the three years, in which 

^ Bellum in Africa maximmn oonfeolt. victorem ezerd- 
tnm deportavit. Quid voro tam inaudituxn,quam equitero 
Romanum triumphare ? [Pro Lege Ifan. 21.] Africa vero 
tota subactar-Magniqne nomine, spolio inde capto, equee 
Romanus, id quod antea nemo, curru triumphali inveo- 
tusest. [Plin. Hist Nat. vlL 86.] Rome primtun Juucti 
elephaotes aubiere currnm Pompeii Magni Af H <^ a »io tri- 
unpho. Cn>- viii. 2; Plutar. in Pomp.] 

1 Quid Mitylene ? queoertevfli«ne, QuiritM, belli lege, 
et victorie Jure facte sunt : urbs ot natura et situ, et de- 
aoipticoeflPdlfloionun et pulchritudine, imprimia nobilia. 
CDe Leg. Agrar. il. 16.] A Thenno in ezpugnatione Mi- 
tylenarum oorona oivica donatus est [Suet. J. Ces. 2.] 
nine dvice ooroiie,inilltum virtutis insigneclariadmum. 
[PUn. Hist. Nat. xvi. 4 ; VeU. Pat. U. 18 ; Appian. BeU. 
Mithiid. p. 104 ; VaL Max. ix. 13.] 



the Marians were masters of Italy, he neither d 
sembled his resolution of purstun^ them bj an 
nor neglected the war which he had npon ! 
hands ; but thought it his duty, first to cliasti^ 
foreign enemy, Wore he took his rerrenge a| 
citizens''. His family was noble and patridi 
which yet, through the indolency tff his ancestc 
had made no figure in the republic for many g« 
rations, and was almost sunk into obscarity, 
he produced it again into light, by aspiring to i 
honours of the sUte. He was a lover and patz 
of polite letters, having been carefully institn] 
himself in all the learning of G r ee ce and Rom 
but from a peculiar gaiety of temper* smd fondne 
for the company of mimics and players, w 
drawn, when young, into a life of luxury and pie 
sure ; so that when he was sent qusestor to Msrii 
in the Jngurthine war, Marius complained, th 
in so rough and desperate a serrice, chsnce lu 
given him so soft and delicate a quaestor. Bi 
whether roused by the example, or stung by tl 
reproach, of his general, he behaved himself in tlu 
charge with the greatest vigour and courage, vai 
fering no man to outdo him in any part of miHtar 
duty or labour, making himself equal and fanulis 
even to the lowest of the soldiers, and obliginj 
them all by his good oflSces and his money ; m 
that he soon acquired the favour of the surmj, wit] 
the character of a brave and skilful commander j 
and lived ,to drive Marius himself, banished and 
proscribed, into that very province where be had 
been contemned by him at first as his quaestor'. 
He had a wonderful faculty of concealing hia 
passions and purposes, and was so different from 
himself in different circumstances, that be seemed 
as it were to be two men in one : no man wis 
ever more mild and moderate before victory ; none 
more bloody and cruel after it". In war he prac- 
tised the same art, that he had seen so successful 
to Marius, of raising a kind of enthusiasm and 
contempt of danger in his army, by the forgery of 
auspices and divine admonitions: for which end 
he carried always about with him a little statue 
of Apollo taken from the temple of Delphi ; and 
whenever he had resolved to give bat^e, used 
to embrace it in sight of the soldiers, and beg 
the speedy confirmation of its promises to 
him". From an uninterrupted course of success 

k Vix quidquam in Bylle operibns clariua duxerim, 
quam quod, cum per trienniimi Cinnane Marian a-gos 
partea Italiam obaidovnt, neque illataram se bellnm ds 
dissimalarit, neo quod erat in manilHui omisit ; existlma^ 
vitque ante frang«adum hoetem, quam ttldaosoduni 
dvem.— VeU. Pat. ii.24. 

1 QeatiB Patricie nobills fuit ; famiUa prope Jam n- 
Btinota majorum ignavia : Uteris Orecis atque Latixiiv 
juxU atque dooUiaimo eruditus.— [Sallust. BeU. Jug. ».] 
Usque ad questore sue oomitia, vitam Ubidine. vino* 
ludicre artia amore inquinatam perduxit. Quapropttf C. 
Mariom ocmaulem moleste tuliaw traditur, quod sibi, a*- 
perrimum in Africa beUun gerenti. tam deUcatua queator 
■orte obvenlaaet, &o. [Val. Max. ri. 9 ; SaUust. BeU. Jug- 
86.] 

" Ad Bimulanda negotia altitude ingenii incredlbilii. 
[SaUuat. BeU. Jugurth . 9S.] que tam di veraa, tamque inter 
se contraria, ai quia apud animum auum expendere velit, 
duoa in uno homine Syllaa fuiaae orediderit. [VaL Vmx, 
vL 9.] Adeo enim SyUa fuit diaaimilia bellatorao victor, 
ut dum vincit Juatiaeimo lenior; poat riotoriam audito 
luerit orudelior— ut in eodem homine duplicia ao diverriv' 
aimi animioonapioeretur exemplum.— Veil. Pat. U. 85. 

B (tuotiee prelium oommittere deatinabat, panram 
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aad prosperity he assnmed the surname, unknown 
before to the Romans, of Felix or the fortunate ; 
tad «o«ild have been fortunate indeed, says 
VeQenui, if his life had ended with his Tictories**. 
Vlanj calls it a wicked title, drawn from the blood 
sad oppreoaion of his country ; for which posterity 
vootd think him more unfortunate, even than 
thost wbcnn he had put to death p. He had one 
lEhdty, h o we ver , peculiar to himself, of being the 
floly aian in history, in whom the odium of the 
wkoA baroaroni cruelties was extinguished by the 
gkiT of his great acts. Cicero, though he had a 
pod opinion of his cause, yet detest^ the inhu« 
ntaity of his yictory, and nerer speaks of him 
with respect, nor of his government but as a 
proper tyranny; calling him a master of three 
■ost pestileot vices, luxury, STarice, cruelty <*. 
He wu the first of his family, whose dead body 
w burnt : for having ordered Marius's remains 
to be taken out of his grave, and thrown into the 
rifcr Anio, he was apprehensiTe of the same insult 
■poo his own, if left to the usual way of burial'. 
Alittie before his death, he made his own epitaph, 
the sum of which was, that no man had ever gone 
beyond him, in doing good to his friends, or hurt 
to his enemies'. 

At soon as Sylla was dead, the old dissensions, 
Aat had been smothered awhile by the terror ojf 
h» powtf , burst out again into a flame between 
the two fiictions, supported severally by the two 
coftsob, Q. Catnlus and M. Lepidus, who were 
vbofly opposite to each other in party and politics. 
Lipidas resolved at all adventures to rescind the 
acts of Sylla, and recall the exiled Marians ; and 
began openly to solicit the people to support him 
in that resolution ; but his attempt, though plan- 
nble, was factious and unseasonable, tending to 
overtarH the present settlement of the republic, 
wfakh, after its late wounds and loss of civil blood, 
wiated nothing so moch as rest and quiet to re- 
cover a U^nXle degree of strength. Catulus's 
fctber, die ablest statesman of his time, and the 
eUef sssertor of the aristocratical interest, had 
beea condemned to die by Marius : the son, there- 
tire, who inherited his virtues, as well as principles, 
I sad was confirmed in them by a resentment of 
thst injury, vigorously opposed and effectually 

ApolUak aignmnDdphis mUatom, in oonspeotu militum 
canplexoB. onbat, ati promiaaa matnimret.— Tal. Max. i. 
2:DtDhr.iS3. 

4 Qaod <iQidem usnrpaMet Jiutfasfme, si etmdem et vln- 
flondi «t Vivendi finem haboiMet.— VeU. Fat. U. 27. 

' Uirathocnininn ad hoc cri Fdieit sfbi cognomen as- 
■mt^-ctrtli neonpe aangofne, ao patric oppugnatione 
•dofrtatus, &o.-PUa. Hist. Nat. vii. 43. 

4 Qai trinm pestiferorum vitlanun, loxurl*, araritl*, 

cndcUtadi. in^i«t«r fait.— De Fin. Ui. 82 ; De Offio. fi. 8. 

' Qood hand ido an timens mo corpori, primus e 

P«tricjii ConieUis igne voluit cxeniari.— Do Leg. 11. » ; 

V»L Max. tx. 2. 

• Plntuch. in 8jU. 

TW foUoving roHve imcripUon was fonnd In Italy, in 
thft jcar 1723, near Cioero's Arpinom, between Atina and 
8sim, vbkb had been dedicated probably by Sylla. about 
fte cinwitf his aantming the ramame of /Wix, soon after 
kis ftnrt saeoeaa and defeat of the chiefs, who were in anps 
(him at home :-« 

lOVI 

QUOD PERIC7VLVM 

FELICITER BVASERTT 

L.6VLLA 

V.8.LA. 



disappointed all the designs of his colleague ; who, 
finding himself unable to gain his end without 
recurring to arms, retired to his government of 
Gaul, with intent to raise a force sufficient to sub- 
due all opposition ; where the fsme of his levies 
and militaiy preparations gave such umbrage to 
the senate, that they soon abrogated his command. 
Upon this he came forward into Italy at the head 
of a great army, and having possessed himself of 
Etruria without opposition, marched in a hostile 
manner towards the city, to the demand of a 
second consukhip. He had with him several of 
the chief magistrates, and the good wishes of all 
the tribunes, and hoped bv the authority of the 
Marian cause, which was always favoured by the 
populacct to advance himself into Sylla's place, and 
usurp the sovereign power of Rome. Catulus in 
the mean time, upon the expiration of his office, 
was invested with proconsular authority, and 
charged with the defence of the government ; and 
Pompey also, by a decree of the senate, was 
joined with him in the same commission; who, 
having united their forces before Lepidus could 
reach the city, came to an engagement with him 
near the Milvian bridge, within a mile or two finom 
the walls, where they totally routed and dispersed 
his whole army. But Cisalpine Gaul being still 
in the possession of his lieutenant, M. Brutus, 
the father of him who afterwards killed Cssar, 
Pompey marehed forward to reduce that province : 
where Brutus, after sustaining a siege in Modena,^ 
surrendered himself into his hands ; but being* 
conducted, as he desired, by a guard of horse to a 
certain village upon the Po, he was there killed by 
Pompey's orders. This act was censured as crud 
and unjust, and Pompey generally blamed for 
killing a man of the first quality, who had sur- 
rendered himself voluntarily and on the condition 
of his life : but he acted probably by the advice of 
Catulus* in laying hold of the pretext of Brutus's 
treason, to destroy a man who, from his rank and 
authority, might have been a dangerous head to 
the Marian party, and capable of disturbing that 
aristocracy which Sylla hsd established, and which 
the senate and all the better sort were very desirous 
to nuuntain. Lepidus escaped into Sardinia, 
where he died soon after of grief to see his hopes 
and fortunes so miserably blasted : and thus ended 
the civil war of Lepidus, as the Roman writers call 
it, which, though but short-lived, was thought 
considerable enough by Sallust to be made the 
subject of a distinct history, of which several frag- 
ments are still remaining*. 

As Cicero was returning from his travels to- 
wards Rome, full of hopes and aspiring thoughts, 
his ambition was checked, as Plutarch tells us, by 
the Delphic oracle ; for, upon consulting Apollo 
by what means he might arrive at the height of 
glory, he was answered, by making his own genius, 
and not the opinion of the people, the guide of his 
life ; upon which he carried himself slter his re- 
turn with great caution, and was very shy of pre- 



t M. Lepido, Q. Catnlo oonsulibns, civile bellum ] 
dtlns'oppreaBum est qnam inoiperet—faz illius motus sb 
ipso SyllK rogo exandt. Cupidus namque rerum norarum 
per insolentiam Lepidus, acta tanti vlri resdndere pa rab a t , 
neo immerito, si tamen posset sine magna olade relpublic«» 
Ac— Flor. ill. 27 i Plutar. in Pomp. ; AppiaiK 1. 416 ; 
SaUust. Fragment. Hist. 1. i; Val. Haz.vi.2; Pigh. 
Annal. A. U. 676. 
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tending to public honours. But though the rule 
be very good, yet Cicero was certainly too wise, 
and had spent too much of his time with philoso- 
phers, to fetch it from an oracle which, according 
to his own account, had been in the utmost con- 
tempt for many ages, and was considered by all 
men of sense as a mere imposture ". But if he 
really went to Delphi, of which we have not the least 
hint in any of his writings, we must impute it to 
the same motive that draws so many travellers at 
this day to the Holy House of Loretto ; the curio- 
sity of seeing a place so celebrated through the 
world for its sanctity and riches. Alter his re- 
turn, however, he was so far from observing that 
caution which Plutarch speaks of, that he freely 
and forwardly resumed his former employment 
of pleading; and after one year more spent at 
the bar, obtained in the next the dignity of 
Qusestor. 

Among the causes which he pleaded before his 
quKstorship was that of the famous comedian 
Roscius, whom a singular merit in his art had re- 
commended to the familiarity and friendship of the 
Ctest men in Rome *. The cause was this : One 
[lius had made over to Roscius a young slave, 
to be formed by him to the stage, on condition ot 
a partnership in the profits, which the slave should 
acquire by acting. The slave was afterwards killed, 
and Roscius prosecuted the murderer for damages, 
and obtained, by a composition, a little farm worth 
about eight hundred pounds, for his particular 
share. Fannius also sued separately, and was sup- 
posed to have gained as much ; but pretending to 
have recovered nothing, sued Roscius for the moiety 
of what he had received. One cannot but observe 
from Cicero's pleading the wonderful esteem and 
reputation in which Roscius then flourished, of 
whom he draws a very amiable picture. — Has 
Roscius then, says he* defrauded his partner? Can 
such a stain stick upon such a man ? who, I speak 
it vrith confidence, has more integrity than skill, 
more veracity than experience : whom the people 
of Rome know to be a better man than he is an 
actor ; and while he makes the first figure on the 
stage for his art, is worthy of the senate for his 
virtue f. In another place he says of him, that he 
was such an artist, as to seem the only one fit to 
come upon the stage ; yet such a man, as to seem 
the only one unfit to come upon it at all' : and that 
his action was so perfect and admirable, that when 
a man excelled in any. other profession, it was 

Sown into a proverb to call him a Roscius*. His 
ily pay for acting is said to have been about thirty 
pounds sterling.** Pliny computes his yearly profit 



■ Pyrrhi temporibus Jam Apollo versus faoere dederat— 
our lato modo jam oracnla non eduntur, n<m mode nostra 
Ktate. Bed jam diii, ut modo nihil poadt ene oontonptius ? 
Quomodo autem ista vig evanuit ? an poetqnam homines 
minus creduli esse copenmt?— De Div. ii. fi6, 67. 

> Nee vulgi tantum fovorem, renun etiam prlncipum 
Ikmiliaritates amplexus est.— Val. Max. viii. 7. 

T Quem populus Romanus meliorem virum, qnam his- 
trionem esse arbitratur ; qui ita digniasimus est soena. 
propter artiflcium ; ut dignissimus sit ourir, propter abs- 
tinentiam.— Pro Q,. Rose. 6. 

« ProQuinct.SS. 

• Ut in quo quisque artifldo ezoelleret, is in suo genere 
Roscius diceretur.— De Orat. i. 28. 

^ Ut mercedem diumam de publico mille denarios solus 
accepcrit.— Macrob. Saturn. 11. 10. 



at four thousand pounds ^ ; but Cicero seems to rate 
it at five thousand. He was generous, benevolent, 
and a contemner of money; and after he had 
raised an ample fortune from the stage, gave his 
pains to the public for many years without any 
pay : whence Cicero urges it as incredible, that he, 
who in ten years past might honestly have gained 
fifty thousand pounds, which he refused, should be 
tempted to commit a fraud for the paltry sum of 
four hundred *. 

At the time of Cicero's return from Greece, there 
reigned in the forum two orators of noble birth and 
great authority, Cotta and Hortensius, whose glory 
inflamed him with an emulation of their virtues. 
Cotta*s way of speaking was calm and easy, flowing 
with great el^ance and propriety of diction ; Hor- 
tensius's, sprightly, elevated, and wanning both 
by his words and action ; who being the nearer to 
him in age, about eight years older, and excelling 
in his own taste and manner, was considered by 
him more particularly as his pattern, or competitor 
rather, in glory ". The business of pleading, though 
a profession of all others the most laborious, yet 
was not mercenary, nor undertaken for any pay; 
for it was illegal to take money, or to accept even 
a present for it : but the richest, the greatest, and 
the noblest of Rome freely ofiered their talents to 
the service of their dtixens, as the common guar- 
dians and protectors of the innocent and distressed '. 
This was a constitution as old as Romulus, who 
assigned the patronage of the people to the patri- 
cians or senators, without fee or reward : but in 
succeeding ages, when, through the avarice of the 
nobles, it was become a custom for all clients to 
make annual presents to their patrons, by which 
the body of the citizens was made tributary as it 
were to the senate, M. Cincius, a tribune, pub- 
lished a law, prohibiting all senators to take money 
or gilts on any account, and especially for pleading 
causes. In the contest about this law, Cicero 
mentions a smart reply made by the tribune to C. 
Cento, one of the orators who opposed it; for when 
Cento asked him with some scorn. What is it, my 
little Cincius, that you are making all this stir 
about ? Cincius replied. That you, Caius, may pay 
for what you use'. We must not imagine, however, 
that this generosity of the great was wholly disin- 
terested, or without any expectation of fruit ; for it 
brought the noblest which a liberal mind could re- 

c H.S. quingenta annua meritaase prodatur.— Plin. Hist. 
Nat. Tii. 3B. 

d Decern his annis proximis H.S. sexagies iMmestlastmc 
oonsequi potuit : noluit.— Pro Roecio, 8. 

« Duo turn excellebant oratorcs, qui me imitandi cn- 
piditate incitarent, Cotta ct Hortensius, «co.— Brut. 440. 

' Dieerti igitur hominis, et faoile laborantls, quodque i.i 
patriis est moribus, multorum causas et non gravate et 
gratuito defendentis, beneficia et patrocinia late patent. — 
De Olfio. ii. 19. 

f Quid legem Cinciam de donis et mnneribus, nisi quia 
vectigalis jamet stipcndiaria plebs esse Senatui c«perat ? 
[Liv. xxxiv. 4.] Consurgunt Patres legemque Cinciani 
flagitant, qua cavetur antiquitus, ne quis ob causani 
orandam pecuniam donumve accipiat. [Tadt. Annal. xi. 
fi.] M . Cincius, quo die legem de donis et muneribus tulit, 
cum C. Cento prodiisset, et satis contumeliose. Quid fers 
Cindole ? qucslsset ; Ut emas, inquit, Cai, d uti vdis. 
—Cic. de Orat ii. 71. 

This Cincian law was made in the year of Rome 549 ; 
and recommended to the people, as Cicero teUB us, by Q. 
Fabius Maximus, in the extremity of his age. De Scnect. 
4.— Yid. Pigh. Annal. torn. ii. p. 818. 
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cem, the fruit of prmiae and honour from the public 
Tosoe of their country : it was the proper instrument 
«f their ambition, and the sure means of adTancing 
Ihem to the first dignities of the state : they gave 
their Uboors to the people, and the people repaid 
them with the honours and preferments which they 
had the power to bestow: this was a wise and 
hof^ coiftstitation, where, by a necessary connexion 
between virtue and honour, they served mutually to 
prodaoe and perpetuate each other ; where the re- 
ward of honours excited merit, and merit never 
ftiied to procnre honours ; the only policy which 
can make a nation great and prosperous. 

Thus the three orators just mentioned, according 
to the custom and constitution of Rome, were all 
KTcratty employed this summer in sueing for the 
dilfirrent offices, to which their different age and 
nnk gave them a right to pretend ; Gotta for the 
consulship, Hortensius the sdileship, Cicero the 
qo«!star«hip ; in which they all succeeded : and 
Cicero especially had the honour to be chosen the 
6r«t of all his competitors by the unanimous suf- 
frage of the tribes ; and in the first year in which 
he wascapable of it by la w, the thirty-first of his age.'* 

The qoiestors were the general receivers or trea- 
sorers of the republic ; whose number had been 
gradually enlarged with the bounds and revenues of 
&e empire from two to twenty, as it now stood 
from the last regulation of Sylla. They were sent 
ananally into the several provinces, one with every 
proeoiisiil or governor, to whom they were the next 
in aotbority, and had the proper equipage of ma- 
gistrates, the lictors carrying the fcuces before 
them ; wfaicfa was not, however, allowed to them at 
Rome. Besides the care of the revenues, it was 
their bosiness also to provide com and all sorts of 
grain, for the use of the armies abroad and the 
pablic consumption at home. 

This was the first step in the legal ascent and 
gradation of public honours, which gave an imme- 
diale right to the senate, and after the expiration of 
the office, an actual admission into it during life : 
and though, strictly speaking, none were held to be 
eomplete senators, till they were enrolled at the 
next lostrum in the list of the censors ; yet that was 
ooiy a matter of form, and what could not be de- 
wed to them, unless fur the charge and notoriety of 
some crime, for which every other senator was 
eqnaOy liable to be degraded. These qusstors, 
therefore, chosen annually by the people, were the 
regalar and ordinary supply of the vacancies of the 
senate, which consisted at this time of about five 
hoxMlred : by which excellent institution the way to 
the highest order of the state was laid open to the 
virtne and industry of every private citizen ; and the 
dignity of this sovereign council maintained by a 
nccession of members, whose distinguished merit 
had first recommended them to the notice and fa- 
TOnr of their country*. 

h Me com qucstorem in prfmis— cunctis sufiVagila po- 
pvlofl Ronunus faciebat.— In Pis. 1 ; Brut. 44<i. 

I QiuMtura, primus gradus honoris [in Terr. Act. i. 4.] 
Popaloxn Romsnum, cujus bonoribus in amplissimo con- 
cQk», et in altiaadmogradu dignitatb, atquein bac omnium 
tixnrum aroe collocati sumns. [Post red. ad Sen. 1.] Ita 
la^FlstratiM annuo* crcaverunt, ut concilium aenatus 
rdpublicc proponerent sempitemum ; deligerentur 
amem in id concilinm ab universo populo, adltnsque in 
iOom •nmmum ofdinem omnium civium tndnstri* ao 
Tirtnti paterat.— Pro Seat. 65, 



The consuls of this year were On. Octavius and 
C. Scribonius Curio ; the first was Cicero's par- 
ticular friend, a person of singular humanity and 
benevolence, but cruelly afflicted with the gout, 
whom Cicero therefore urges as an example agaiust 
the Epicureans, to show that a life supported by 
innocence could not be made miserable by pain^. 
The second was a professed orator, or pleader at 
the bar, where he sustained some credit, without 
any other accomplishment of art or nature, than a 
certain purity and splendour of language, derived 
from the institution of a father who was esteemed 
for his eloquence : his action was vehement, Vith 
so absurd a manner of waving his body from one 
side to the other, as to give occasion to a jest upon 
him, that he had learnt to speak in a boat. They 
were both of them, however, good magistrates ; such 
as the present state of the republic required, firm 
to the interests of the senate, and the late estab- 
lishment made by Sylla, which the tribunes were 
labouring by all their arts to overthrow. Tbese 
consuls, therefore, were called before the people by 
Siciuius, a bold and factious tribune, to declare 
their opinion about the revocation of Sylla's acts, 
and the restoration of the tribunician power, which 
was now the only question that engaged the zeal 
and attention of the city : Curio spoke much 
against it with bis usual vehemence and agitation 
of body ; while Octavius sat by, crippled with the 
gout, and wrapt up in plasters and ointments: 
when Curio had done, the tribune, a man of a 
humorous wit, told Octavius, that he could never 
make amends to his colleague for the service of that 
day ; for if he had not taken such pains to beat 
awav the flies, they would certainly have devoured 
him '. But while Sicinius was pursuing his sediti- 
ous practices, and using all endeavours to excite 
the people to some violence against the senate, he 
was killed by the management of Curio, in a tumult 
of his own raising™. 

We have no account of the precise time of 
Cicero's marriage ; which was celebrated most pro- 
bably in the end of the preceding year, immediately 
after his return to Rome, when he was about 

This account of tho manner of filling up the senate is 
ooniirmed by many other pasaages of Cicero's works: for 
example ; when Cicero was elected cdile, the next fiu- 
perior magbitrate to the qucstor, and before his entrance 
into that office, be took a Journey into Sicily to collect 
evidence against Verres ; in the aecount of which voyage 
he says, that he went at his own charges, though a senator, 
into that province, where he had before been questor. 
[In Verr. i. 6.] Again ; when the government of Cilicia 
was allotted to him, he begged of young Curio, as he did of 
all bis friends In the senate, not to suffer It to be pro> 
longed to him beyond the year. In bis absence. Curio, 
who before had been only quvstor, was elected tribune ; 
upon which Cicero. In a congratulatory letter to him on 
that promotion, taking occasion to renew his former re- 
quwt, says, that he asked it of him before, as of a senator 
of the noblest birth, and a youth of the greatest interest; 
but now of a tribune of the people, who had the power to 
grant him what he asked.— £p. Fam. ii. 7. 

k De Finib. ii. 28. 

1 Curio copia nonnuUa verbomm, nullo alio bono, tennit 
oratorum Iticum. [Brut. 360 ; it 323.] Motus erat is, quern 
C. Julius In perpetuum notavit, cum ex eo, in utraroque 
partem toto oorpore vacillante, qusesivit. quia loqneretur 
e lintre— Nunquam, inquit, Octavi, oolleg« tuo gratiam 
referee : qui nisi se suo more jactavisset, hodie te istio 
muscc comedissent.— Ibid. 3S4. 

n Tide SaUttskFragm. Hist.]. 3. Orat. Maori; PIgfa. 
Ann. 677. 

C 
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thirty jears old : it cannot be placed later, because 
his daughter was married the year before his 
consulship, at the age only of thirteen ; though we 
suppose her to be bom this year on the fifth of 
August, which is mentioned to be her birthday". 
Nor is there any thing certain deUvered of the 
family and condition of his wife Terentia ; yet from 
her name, her great fortune, and her sister Pabia*8 
being one of the vestal virgins S we may conclude 
that she was nobly descended. This year, there- 
fore, was particularly fortunate to him, as it brought 
an increase not only of issue, but of dignity into 
his ftimily, by raising it from the equestrian to the 
senatorian rank ; and by this early taste of popular 
favour, gave him a sure presage of his future ad- 
vancement to the superior honours of the republic. 



SECTION II. 

Trb provinces of the quaestors being distributed 
to them always by lot, the island of Sicily happened 
to fall to Cicero's share*. This was the first 
country which, after the reduction of Italy, became 
a prey to the power of Rome**, and was then 
thought considerable enough to be divided into 
two provinces of Lilybeum and Syracuse; the 
former of which was allotted to Cicero : for though 
they were both united at this time under one 
praetor or supreme governor, S. Peducaeus, yet 
they continued still to have each of them a dis- 
tinct quaestor^. He received this office not as a 
gift, but a trust ; and considered it, he says, as a 
public theatre, in which the eyes of the world 
were turned upon him ; and that he might act his 
part with the greater credit, resolved to devote his 
whole attention to it; and to deny himself every 
pleasure, every gratification of his appetites, even 
the most innocent and natural, which could 
obstruct the laudable discharge of it**. 

Sicily was usually called the granary of the 
republic* ; and the quaestor's chief employment in 
it was to supply com and provisions for the use of 
the city : but there happening to be a peculiar 
scarcity thb year at Rome, it made the people very 
clamorous, and gave the tribunes an opportunity of 
inflaming them the more easily, by charging it to 
the loss of the tnbunician power, and their being 
left a prey by that means to the oppressions of the 
great'. It was necessary therefore to the public 
quiet, to send out large and speedy supplies from 
Sicily, by which the island was like to be drained ; 
80 that Cicero had a difficult task to furnish what 
was sufficient for the demands of the city, without 
being grievous at the same time to the poor natives : 

•» NoniH Sextil.— Ad Att. iv. I. 

• Ascon. Orat in Tog. Cand. 

• Me qucstorem Slciliensis exc«pit annus.— Brut. 440. 
^ Prinu omnium, id quod omamentum imperii est, 

provincia est appellata.— In Verr. ill. 1. 

c Questores utriusque prorincic, qui isto prctore 
fuerunt.— lb. 4. 

<l Ita qucfttor sum factus, ut mihi honorem Ilium non 
solum datum, ted etiam creditum, ut me qucsturamque 
mcara quasi in aliquo termrum orbis theatro ven»aii 
existlmarem ; ut omnia semper, qua* Jucunda videntur 
esse, non mode hisextraordinarils cupiditatibus, sed etiam 
ip»i natufK ac nec««itati denegarem.— In Verr. v. 14. 

• Ille M. Cato sapiens, oellam penariam roipublicK, 
nutrieem plebis Romans, Siciliam nominavit.— lb. ii. S. 

I Vid. Orat. Cotta in fragment. Sallust. 



yet he managed the matter with so much pradence 
and address, that he made very great ezportations, 
without any burthen upon the province ; showing 
great courtesy all the while to the dealers, justice 
to the merchants, generosity to the inhabitants, 
humanity to the allies ; and in short, doing all 
manner of good offices to everybody; by which 
he gained the love and admiration of all the Sicili^ 
ans, who decreed greater honours to him at bis 
departure, than they had ever decreed before to 
any of their chief govemors ». During his resi- 
dence in the country, several young Romans of 
quality, who served in the army, having committed 
some great disorder and offence against martial 
discipline, ran away to Romefor fear of punishment ; 
where being seized by the magistrates, they were 
sent back to be tried before the prKtor in Sicily : 
but Cicero undertook their defence, and pleaded 
for them so well, that he got them all acquitted^ ; 
and by that means obUged many considerable 
families of the city. 

In the hours of leisure from his provincial affairs, 
he employed himself very diligently, as he used to 
do at Rome, in his rhetorical studies ; agreeably to 
the rule which he constantly inculcates, never to 
let one day pass without some exercise of that 
kind : so that on his return from Sicily his orato- 
rical talents were, according to his own judgment, 
in their full perfection and maturity*. The coun- 
try itself, famous of old for its school of eloquence, 
might afford a particular invitation to the revival 
of those studies : for the Sicilians, as he tells us^ 
being a sharp and litigious people, and after the 
expulsion of their tyrants, having many contro- 
versies among themselves about property, which 
required much pleading, were the first who invented 
rules and taught an art of speaking, of which Corax 
and Tysias were the first professors : an art which, 
above all others, owes its birth to liberty, and can 
never flourish but in a free air*'. 

Before he left Sicily he made the tour of the island, 
to see every thing in it that was curious, and 
especially the city of Syracuse, which had always 
made the principal figure in its history. Here his 
first request to the magistrates, who were showing 
him the curiosities of the place, was to let him see 
the tomb of Archimedes, whose name had done so 
much honour to it ; but to his surprise he perceived 
that they knew nothing at all of the matter, and 
even denied that there was any such tomb remain- 
ing : yet as he was assured of it beyond all doubt by 
the concurrent testimony of writers, and remem- 
bered the verses inscribed, and that there was a 
sphere with a cylinder engraved on some part of 
it, he would not be dissuaded from the pains of 
sea rching it out. When they had carried him 

f Frumenti in summa caritate maximum numerum 
miseram : negotiatoribus comis, mercatoribus Justus, mu- 
nicipibus liberalis, sociis abstinens, omnibus eram viMia 
in omni ofBcio diligentissimus : excogitati quidam erant a 
Siculis honores in me inauditi.— Pro Plane. 26. 

^ Plutarch's Life of Cio. 

1 Jam videbatur illud in me, quicquid enet, erne per> 
fectum, et habere maturitatem quandam suam.— Brut. 440. 

^ Cum subiatis in Sicilia tyrannis res private longo 
intenrallojudiciisrepeterentur, tum primum, quitd easet 
acuta ills gens et controversa natura, artem et pra>ocpta 
SiculosCoracem et T>siAm conscripsisse. [Brut. 75] Hafc 
una res in omni libero populo, maximeque in pacatia, 
tranquillisque civitatibus semper floruit, semperqua do- 
minata est.— De Orat. i. 8. 
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tttovfore to the gate, where the greatest number of 
thfCir old sepulchres stood, he obserred, in a spot 
orergrown with shrubs and briars, a small colamn, 
whose bead jost appeared above the bushes, with 
the figure of a sphere and cylinder upon it ; this, 
h: presentlj told the company, was the thing that 
they vc«% looking for ; and sending in some men 
to clear the ground of the brambles and rubbish, 
be funad the inscription also which he expected, 
though the latter part of all the verses was effaced. 
Thos, saya be, one of the noblest cities of Greece, 
sod ooce likewise the most learned, had known 
nothing of the monument of its most deserving and 
iq^nioas citizen, if it had not been discovered to 
them by a native of Arpinum'. At the expiration 
of his year be took leave of the Sicilians by a kind 
Bsd affectionate speech, assuring them of bis pro- 
tection in all their affairs at Home ; in which he 
»as as good as his word, and continued ever after 
their constant patron, to the great benefit and 
•draatage of the province. 

He canoe away extremely pleased with the success 
of hi> administration ; and flattering himself that all 
Rome was celebrating his praises, and that the peo- 
ple would readily grant bun everything that he de- 
ered ; in which imagination he landed at Puteoli, a 
ooaMderabk port adjoining to Baiae, the chief seat 
of pleasure in Italy, where there was a perpetual 
resort of all the rich and the great, as well for the 
delights of its situation, as the use of its baths and 
hot waters. But here, as he himself pleasantly tells 
the story, he was not a little mortified by the first 
friend whom be met, who asked him, how long he 
bad left Rome, and what news there? When he 
answered, that he came from the provinces, " From 
Africa,! suppose," says another; and, upon his reply- 
ing with some indignation, "No, I come from SicUy," 
a third who stood by, and had a mind to be thought 
inicr, said presently, ** How I did you not know that 
Ckero was quiestor of Syracuse ?" Upon which, 
pcfoeiving it in vain to be angry, he fell into the 
faomoar of the place, and made himself one of the 
oooipany who came to the waters. This mortifica- 
tion gave some little check to his ambition , or taught 
him rather how to apply it more successfully ; and did 
bim more good, he says, than if he had received all 
the eampliments that he expected ; for it made him 
rellret, that the people of Home had dull ears, but 
quick eyes; and that it was his business to keep him. 
Kif always in their sight ; nor to be so solicituus 
bov to make them hear of him, as to make them 
ser him : so that firom this moment he resolved to 
•tkk clo^ to the forum, and to live perpetually in 
the view of the city ; nor to suffer either bis porter 
or his sleep to hinder any man's access to him". 

At his return to Rome, he found the consul, L. 
LocuBus, employing all his povfer to repel the at- 
tempts of a turbulent tribune, L. Quincrius, who 
had a manner of speaking peculiarly adapted to 
^^aaae (he multitude, and was perpetually exerting 
it, topervu'sde them to reverse Sylla's acte". These 
*^ »ere odious to all who affected popularity, 
••pecially to the tribunes, who could not brook, with 
wy patience, the diminution of their ancient power ; 
yet all prudent men were desirous to support them, 
«• the best foundation of a lasting peace and firm 

' Tiac Qttnt. v. S. "Pro Plancio. M. 

• Bflmo cum summa potesUte prcditus, torn ad fa- 
tiiBmandM anbno* mulUtudinis 



settlement of the republic. The tribune Sicinius 
made the first attack upon them soon after Sylla's 
death, but lost his life in the quarrel ; which, instead 
of quenching, added fuel to the flame ; so that C. 
Cotta, one of the next consuls, a man of moderate 
principles and obnoxious to neither party, made it 
his business to mitigate these heats, by mediating 
between the senate and the tribunes, and remitting a 
part of the restraint that Sylla had laid upon them, 
so for as to restore them to a capacity of holding 
the superior magistracies. But a partial restitution 
could not satisfy them ; they were as clamorous 
still as ever, and thought it a treachery to be quiet, 
till they had recovered their whole rights : for which 
purpose, Quinctius was now imitating his predeces- 
sor Sicinius, and exciting the populace to do them- 
selves justice against their oppressors, nor suffer 
their power and liberties to be extorted from them 
by the nobles. But the vigour of Lucullus pre- 
vented him from gaining any farther advantage, or 
making any impression this year to the disturbance 
of the public peace °. 

C. Verres, of whom we shall have occasion to 
say more hereafter, was now also praetor of the 
city, or the supreme administrator of justice ; whose 
deci-ees were not restrained to the strict letter of the 
law, but formed usually upon the principles of com- 
mon equity ; which, while it gives a greater liberty 
of doing what is right, gives a greater latitude 
withal of doing wrong ; and the power was never 
in worse hands, or more corruptly administered, 
than by Verres : for there was not a man in Italy, 
says Cicero, who had a law.suit at Rome, but knew, 
that the rights and properties of the Roman people 
were determined by the will and pleasure of his 
whore P. 

There was a very extraordinary commission 
granted this year to M. Antonius, the father of the 
triumvir ; the inspection and command of all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean : a boundless power, 
as Cicero calls it*>, which gave him an opportunity 
of plundering the provinces, and committing all 
kinds of outrage on the allies. He invaded Crete 
without any declaration of war, on purpose to en- 
slave it ; and with such an assurance of victory, that 
he carried more fetters with him than arms^ But 
he met with the fate that he deserved : for the 
Cretans totally routed him in a naval engagement, 
and returned triumphant into their ports, with the 
bodies of their enemies hanging on their masts. 
Antonius died soon after this disgrace, infamous 
in his character, nor in any respect a better man, 
says Asconius, than his son". But MeteUus made 

o Nisi forte C. Cotta, ex factione media consul, aliter 
quam metu Jura qucrdam tribunis plebia restituit; et 
quanquam L. hiclntus primus dopotestate tribuniciu loqui 
au»us, musAitantibuB vobis drcumventus emt.— Lucullus 
superioreannoquantisanimlsicritinL. Quinctium, vidis- 
tis.— Vide SalluBt. Hist. Fragment. 1. 3. Orat. Macri Li- 
cinii ; Plut in Lucull. 

p Ut nemo tarn nisticanus homo, Romam ex ullo muni' 
cipio vadimonii caufla vcnerit, quin sciret Jura omnia 
Pretoria urboni nutu atque arbitrio Chelidonif meretri- 
culc gubemari. — In Yerr. v. 13. 

q M. Antonii infinitum illud imperium.— lb. ii. 3. 

r Primus invaait insulara M. Antonius, cum ingenti 
quidem victoric ape atque fidncia, adeo ut plures catenas 
In navibua, quam anna portaret.— Flor. iii. 7. 

■ Antoninm.cum multa contra aociorum aalutem, mnlta 
contra utUitatem provincianun et faceret et oogltaret, in 
roediia ^us iqjuriis et onpiditatibuB mors oppretsit.— In 
Verr. iii. 91. 

c s 
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the Cretans pay dear for their triamph, by the entire 
conquest of their country ; in which war, as Florus 
says, if the truth must be told, the Romans were 
the aggressors; and though they charged the Cretans 
with favouring Mithridates, yet their real motive 
was the desire of conauering so noble an island*. 

Mithridates also had now renewed the war against 
Rome ; encouraged to it by the diversion which 
Sertorius was giving at the same time in Spain to 
their best troops and ablest generals, Metellus and 
Pompey : so that LucuUus, who on the expiration 
of his consulship had the province of Asia allotted 
to him, obtained with it, of course, the command of 
this war. But while their arms were thus em- 
ployed in the different extremities of the empire, 
an ugly disturbance broke out at home, which, 
though contemptible enough in its origin, began in 
a short time to spread terror and consternation 
through all Italy. It took its rise from a few gla- 
diators, scarce above thirty at the first, who broke 
out of their school at Capua, and having seized a 
quantity of arms, and drawn a number of slaves 
after them, posted themselves on Mount Vesuvius ; 
here they were presently surrounded by the pnetor 
Clodius Glaber, with a good body of regular troops; 
but forcing their way through them with sword in 
hand, they assaulted and took his camp, and made 
themselves masters of all Campania. From this 
success their numbers presently increased to the size 
of a just army of forty thousand fighting men : with 
which they made head against the Roman legions, 
and sustained a vigorous war for three years, in the 
very bowels of Italy ; where they defeated several 
commanders of consular and pnetorian rank ; and, 
puffed up with their victories, began to talk of 
attacking Rome. But M. Crassus the praetor, to 
whom the war was committed, having gathered 
about him all the forces which were near home, 
chastised their insolence, and drove them before him 
to the extremity of Rhegium, where, for want of 
vessels to make their escape, the greate-st part was 
destroyed, and among them, their general Sparta- 
cus, fighting bravely to the last at the head of his 
desperate troops". This was called the senile war, 
for which Crassus had the honour of an ovation ; 
it being thought beneath the dignity of the republic 
to grant a full triumph for the conquest of slaves : 
but to bring it as near as possible to a triumph, 
Crassus procured a special decree of the senate to 
authorise him to wear the laurel crown, which was 
the proper ornament of the triumph, as myrtle was 
of the ovation*. 

The Sertorian war happened to be finished also, 
fortunately near the same time. The author of it, 
Sertorius, was bred under C. Manus, with whom 
he had served in all his wars, with a singular repu- 
tation, not only of martial virtue, but of justice 
and clemency : for though he was firm to the Ma- 
rian party, he always disliked and opposed their 
cruelty, and advised a more temperate use of their 
power. After the death of Cinna, he fell into Sylla's 
hands, along with the consul Scipio, when the 
army abandoned them : Sylla dismissed him with 
life, on the account, perhaps, of his known mode- 

t Croticimi beltum, si vera volumos noscere, nos fecimoa 
sola vinoendi nobilem Inwilam cupiditate.— Flor.iii.7. 

» Vide Flor. iii. 20. 

* Plut. in Crass.— Crasse, quid est, qnodoonfeoto forml- 
dolodasimo bello, coroniun illam lauieam tibi taatopere 
deoemi volnerii ?— In Piaon. 24. 



ration ; yet taking him to be an utter enemy to his 
cause, he soon after proscribed and drove him to 
the necessity of seeking his safety in foreign coun- 
tries. After several attempts on Africa and the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, he found a settlement 
in Spain, whither all who fled from Sylla's crueltjt 
resorted to him, of whom he formed a senate, which 
gave laws to the whole province. Here, by his great 
credit and address, he raised a force sufficient to 
sustain a war of eight years against the whole power 
of the republic ; and to make it a question, whether 
Rome or Spain should possess the empire of the ' 
world. Q. Metellus, an old experienced commander, 
was sent against him singly at first, but was so often 
baffled and circumvented by his superior vigour and 
dexterity, that the people of Rome were forced to 
send their favourite Pompey to hu assistance, with 
the best troops of the empire. Sertorius main- 
tained his ground against them both ; and after 
many engagements, in which he generally came off 
equal, often superior, was ba.<(ely murdered at a pri- 
vate feast, by the treachery of Perpema ; who, being 
the next to him in command, was envious of his 
glory, and wanted to usurp his power. Perpema 
was of noble birth, and had been pnetor of Rome, 
where he took up arms with the consul Lepidus, to 
reverse the acts of Sylla, and recall the proscribed 
Marians, and after their defeat carried off the be»t 
part of their troops to the support of Sertoritt5i y : 
but instead of gaining what he expected from Ser- 
torius's death, he ruined the cause, of which be had 
made himself the chief, and put an end to a war 
that was wholly supported by the reputation of the 
general ; for the revolted provinces presently sub- 
mitted ; and the army having no confidence in their 
new leader, was easily broken and dispersed, and 
Perperna himself taken prisoner. 

Pompey is celebrated on this occasion for an 
act of great prudence and generosity : for when 
Perperna, in hopes of saving his life, offered to 
make some important discoveries, and to put into 
his hands all SertoKus's papers, in which were 
several letters from the principal senators of Rome, 
pressing him to bring his army into luly for the 
sake of overturning the present government, he 
ordered the papers to be burnt without reading 
them, and Perpema to be killed without seeing 
him*. He knew, that the best way of healing the 
discontents of the city, where faction was perpe- 
tually at work to disturb the public quiet, was, to 
ease people of those fears which a consciousness of 

7 Sylla et oonsulem, ut prsdizimus, exarmatimiqae 
Sertorium. proh quant! mox belli facem ! et multos aUoa 
dimisit Incolumes.— Veil. Pat ii. 25 29. 

Jam Africa?, Jam Balearibus insulis fortunam expertua, 
missusque in ooeanum — tandem Ilispaniam armavit — 
Satis tanto hostt uno imperatore resistere rosRoraananoa 
potuit: addituB Metello Cn. Ptimpeius. Hi copias riri 
din, et ancipiti semper acie attrivere : nee tanien prias 
bello, quani suonun scelero, et insidiis, extinctus ckC 
—Flor. iii. 22. 

Ilia in tantum Sertorium armisextulit, ut per quinquen- 
nium dijudicari non potucrit, Ilispanis, Romaniuve in 
annis plus esset roboris, et uter populus alteri pariturua 
foret— VelL Pat. il. 90. 

A M. Perpema et aliis oonjuratis convivlo interfectna 
est, octavo ducatus sui anno; magnus dax,et adverau« 
duos imperatores, Pompeinm et Metellum, scpe par, 
frequentiuB victcr.— Epit. Liv. 96. Vido etiam Plutarch, in 
Sertorio et Pomp. ; Appian. p. 418. 

* Plutarch, in P«jmp. ; Appian. 423. 
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fidlt wtmid suggest, nther than push them to the 
HCf^ty of seekiDg their security from a change of 
iiurs, and the overthrow of the state ■. As he 
reamed into Italy at the head of his victorious 
anny, he happened to fall in luckily with the re- 
naiof of those fugitives who, after the destruc- 
tioo of Spartaeust had escaped from Crassus, and 
«ere making thdr way in a body towards the Alps, 
vhom be intercepted and entirely cut off to the 
asmber of five thousand ; and in a letter upon it 
to the Koate, said, that Crassus indeed had defeat- 
ed the gladiators, but that he had plucked up the 
var by the roots'*. Cicero, likewise, from a par- 
ticQlar dislike to Crassus, affected in his public 
spefches to give Pompey the honour of finishing 
tikis war, declaring, that the very fame of his coming 

I bad broken the force of it, and his presence extin- 
S^M it^ 

I For this rictory in Spain, Pompey obtained a 
secood triomph, while he was still only a private 
citittn, and of the equestrian rank : but the next 
hj be took possession of the consulship, to which 
k had been elected in his absence ; and, as if he 
^ been bom to command, made his first entry 
into the senate in the proper post to preside in it. 
He was not yet full thirty-six years old, but the 
senate, by a decree, dispensed with the incapacity 
of hisi^ and absence ; and qualified him to hold the 
^best magistracy, before he was capable by law of 
pretouiingevento the lowest ; and, by his authority, 

' M. CrasfQs was elected also for his colleague "*. 
CrassQs's father and elder brother lost thar lives 
b the massacres of Marius and Cinna ; but he 
bim$df escaped into Spain, and lay there concealed 
till Sylla's return to Italy, whither he presently 
Ksorted to him, in hopes to revenge the ruin of 
tiij fbttUHs and family on the opposite faction. 
Ai he was attached to Sylla's cause both by interest 
uul inclination, so he was much considered in it ; 
*od being extremely greedy and rapacious, made 
we <rf all his credit to enrich himself by the plnn- 
<ipr of the enemy, and the purchase of confiscated 
«^tes, which Cicero calls his harvest By these 
^if^iodi be raised an immense wealth, commuted 
>t fflany millions, gathered from the spoils and 
oJaiBities of his country. He used to say, that 
Qo loan conld be reckoned rich, who was not able 
to ntaintain an army out of his own rents®. And 
^ ^ accoonts of antiquity be true, the number 
6f his daves was gcarce inferior to that of a full 
•"By ; which, instead of being a burthen, made 

* la t&Dto civinm nomero. nuignA multitudo est eorum, 
^ propter metum poenc peccatonim suonun conscii, 
BOTtt mouu conrerskmeiiqoe reipablicc quaenmt.— Pro 

•• ft*t. ta Pomp. 

* Qwd btUmn exp«etatkme Pompdi attenoatam atque 
|*Diaiitnm oA ; adventu aublatinn et eepoltum. [Pro 
W5, iUnit ii.}-_<iui etiam aenriti^ vfrtute victoriaquo 
™a«t.-ProSext. 31. 

Pwopdoft hoc quoque triampho, adhuc Eqnes Ro- 
'^■'w. »ntt diem quam coiisulatum iniret, curru urbem 
'■'«»» «rt.-VeU, Pat U 30. 
Qj^taia stngulare, qnam ut ex S. C. legibus aolutua, 
f*^ ante fi«reC, quam ullum alium niagiatratum per 
^•capwe ItenlMet? Quid tam incrodibile, quam ut 
*'«"» Eque»Romaniw 8. C. triompbaret ?— Pro Leg. Man. 
";VMeHut«rcb.JnPorop. 

* OlaiB SyUani temporis meaaem.— Parad. vl. 2. 

Jwhi ax te audienmt, cum diceres, nemfnem esse divl- 
*^ ^ qui exerdtnm alere poaaet sols frucUbus.— lb. 1 . 



one part of his revenue ; being all trained to some 
useful art or profession, which enabled them not 
only to support themselves, but to bring a share of 

Erofit to their master. Among the other trades in 
is family, he is said to have had above five hun- 
dred masons and architects constantly employed in 
building or repairing the houses of the city'. He 
had contracted an early envy to Pompey, for his 
superior credit both with Sylla and the people ; 
which was still aggravated by Pompey's late attempt 
to rob him of the hononr of ending the servile war : 
but finding himself wholly unequal to his rival in 
military fame, he applied himself to the arts of 
peace and eloquence, in which he obtained the 
character of a good speaker ; and by his easy and 
familiar address, and a readiness to assist all who 
wanted either his protection or his money, acquired 
a great authority in all the public affairs ; so that 
Pompey was glad to embrace and oblige him, by 
taking him for his partner in the consulship. 

Five years were now almost elapsed, since Cicero's 
election to the qusestorship ; which was the proper 
interval prescribed by law, before he could hold 
the next office of tribune or sedile ; and it was 
necessary to pass through one of these in his way 
to the superior dignities : he chose, therefore, to 
drop the tribunate, as being stripped of its ancient 
power by the late ordinance of Sylla, and began to 
make interest for the edileship, while Hortensius 
at the same time was sueing for the consulship. 
He had employed all this interval in a close attend- 
ance on the forum, and a perpetual course of 
pleaduigf, which greatly advanced his interest in 
the city ; especially when it was observed that he 
strictly complied with the law, by refusing not only 
to take fees, but to accept even any presents, in 
wliich the generality of patrons were less scrupu- 
lous^. Yet all his orations within this period are 
lost ; of which number were those for M. Tullius 
and L. Varenus, mentioned by Quintillian and 
Priscian, as extant in their time. 

Some writers tell us, that he improved and per- 
fected his action by the instructions of Roscius and 
iEsopus ; the two most accomplished actors in 
that, or perhaps in any other age, the one in comedy, 
the other in tragedy ^ He had a great esteem in* 
deed for them both, and admired the uncommon 
perfection of their art: but though he conde- 
scended to treat them as friends, he would have 
disdained to use them as masters. He had formed 
himself upon a nobler plan, drawn his roles of 
action from nature and philosophy, and his prac- 
tice from the most perfect speakers then living in 
the world ; and declares the theatre to be an im- 
proper school for the institution of an orator, as 
teaching gestures too minute and unmanly, and 
labouring more about the expression of words, than 
of things'*; nay, he laughs sometimes at Horten- 

' Plutarch. In Craiw. 

r Cum igitur essem in plurlmis cauals, et In prindplbua 
patronis quinquennium fere versatus.— Brut. p. 440. 

^ Plutarch. In Cicer. ' Ibid. 

^ Quia neget opua esse orator! in boo oratorio motu, 
atatuque Roacll gestum ?— tamen nemo snaserit studioais 
dicendl adolescentibus in geatu discendo histrionimi more 
elaburare.— De Orat. i. 59 ; Vide Tuac. Disp. iv. 25. 

Omnes autem boa motua aubeequi debet gestus ; non hie, 
verba exprimena, seenicua, aed univeraam rem et sen- 
tentiam : non demonstrationc, sedslgniflcationedeclarana. 
laterum inflectione hao foiti ac virill, non ab soc(na et 
histrlonibn8.-Ib. UI. 59. 
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ftius for an action too foppish and theatricals who 
used to be rallied on that very account by the 
other pleaders with the title of the player ; so that, 
in the cause of P. Sylla, Torquatus, a free speaker 
on the other side, called him, by way of ridicule, 
Dionysia, an actress of those times, in great request 
for her dancing". Yet Hortenfrius himself was so 
far from borrowing his manner from the stage, that 
the stage borrowed fiom him; and the two cele- 
brated actors just mentioneil, Rosciusand ^^sopus, 
are said to have attended ail the trials in which he 
pleaded, in order to perfect the actiou of the 
the lire by that of the forum ; which seems indeed 
to be the more natural mtthod of the two, that 
they who act in feigned life should take their 
pattern from the true ; not those who represent 
the true, copy from that which is feigned". We 
are told, however, by others, what does not seem 
wholly improbable, that Cicero used to divert him- 
self sometimes with Roscius. and make it an ex- 
ercise, or trial of skill between them, which could 
express the same passion the most yarionaly, the 
cue by words, the other by gestures*". 

As he had now devoted himself to a life of 
business and ambition, so he omitted none of the 
usual arts of recommending himself to popular 
favour, and facilitating his advancement to the 
superior honours. He thought it absurd, that 
when every little artificer knew the name and 
use of all his tools, a statesman should neglect 
the knowledge of men, who were tlie proper in- 
struments with which he was to work : he made 
it his business therefore to learn the name, the 
place, and the condition of every eminent citizen; 
what estate, what friends, what neighbours he 
had ; and could readily point out their several 
houses, as he travelled through Italy p. This 
knowledge, which is useful in all popular govern- 
ments, was peculiarly necessary at Rome ; where 
the people, having much to give, expected to be 
much conrted ; and where their high spirits and 
privileges placed them as mnch above the rank 
of all other citizens, as the grandeur of the re- 
public exceeded that of all other states ; so that 
every man, who aspired to any public dignity, 
kept a slave or two in his family, whose sole busi- 
ness it was to learn the names and know the per- 
sons of every citizen at sight, so as to be able to 
whisper them to his ma^ter, as he passed through 
the streets, that he might be ready to salute them 
all familiarly, and shake hands with them, as his 
particular acquaintance i. 

* PutamuH— Patron um tuum cerviculam Jactaturum. 
—In Verr. iii. 19. 

■> L. Torquatus, subngrest! homo Ingonio ot infestlvo — 
non Jam hihtriuncm ilium dicoret, aed gesticulariam, 
D{onyt»iamquc cum notlshimc kaltatricule nomine appel- 
laret.— Aul. (Jell. f. A. 

n Genu^ hoc totum oratores, qui sunt reritatis fpsius 
actores, reliquerunt ; iniitatores autem veritatift, hiittri- 
ones, .'ccupavcrunt. — At sine dublo la omni re vincit Imi- 
tatfonem vcritai*.— De Orat. Hi. W. 

o Satis constat, contendere cum cum Ipso histrlone so- 
Htum, utrum ille siepius eandem ocntentlam variis gt-tt- 
tibuB cfficerct, an iptie per eloquentie copiam eermone 
diverau pronunciaret —Mucrob. irnturn. li. 10. 
f Plutarch. In Cic. 1 Vido De Pctitione Consulat. xl. 
Mercemur servum, qui dictet nomina : levnm 
Qui fudiat latus, et cogat tnuiH pondem dextmm 
Porrigere. Hie multum In Fubla valet, ille Velina : 
CnUibet hie fasces dabit, Jkc— lloa. Eplst. i. 6. 



Plntarch says, that the use of these nomenclators 
was contrary to the laws ; and that Cato for that 
reason, in sueing for the public offices, would not 
employ any of them, but took all that trouble upon 
himself'. But that notion is fully confuted by 
Cicero, who, in bis oration for Mnrena, rallies the 
absurd ri;;our of Cato's stoical principles, and their 
inconsistency with common life, from the very cir- 
cumstance of his having a nomenclator — •* What 
do you mean," says he, •* by keeping a nomencla- 
tor ? The thing itself is a mere cheat : for if it be 
your duty to call the citizens by their names, it is 
a shame for your slave to know them better than 

yourself. Why do you not speak to them before 

he has whimpered you ? Or, alter he has whis- 
pered, why do you salute them, as if you knew 
them yourself? Or, when you have gained your 
election, why d'> you grow careless about aaloting 
them at all } All this, if examined by the rules of 
social life, is ris^ht ; but if by the precepla of your 
philosophy, very wicked'.** As for Cicero himself, 
whatever pains he is said to have taken in this 
way, it appears from several passages in his letter*, 
that he constantly had a nomenclator at his elbow 
on all public occasions ^ 

He was now in his thirty-seventh year, the proper 
age for holding the Kdilcship, which was the Arst 
public preferment that was properly called a magis- 
tracy, the quKstorship being an office only or place 
of trust, without any jurisdiction in the city, as the 
sdiles had**. These sdiles, as well as all the infe- 
rior officers, were chosen by the people voting in 
their tribes ; a manner of electing of all the most 
free and popular: in which Cicero waa declared 
fcdile, as he was before elected qacstor by the 
unanimous suffrage of all the tribes, and preferably 
to all his competitors*. 

There were originally but two acdiles, chosen 
from the body of the people on pretence of easing 
the tribunes of a share of their trouble, whose chief 
duty, from which the name itself was derived, was 
to take care of the edifices of the city, and to inspect 
the markets, weights, and measures, and regulate 
the shows and games, which were publicly exhibited 
on the festivals of their gods*. The senate after- 
wards, taking an opportunity when the people were 
in good humour, prevailed to have two more created 
from their order and of superior rank, called corule 
aediles, from the arm-chair of ivory in which they 
sat* : but the tribunes presently repented of their 
concession, and forced the senate to consent, that 
these new cediles should be chosen indifferently from 

f Plutarch, in Cato. 

* Pro Murena, 36. 

* Ut nemo nuUius ordlnis homo nomcnclatori notos ,j 
fucrit, qui mihi obvinm non venerit.— Ad Att. iv. 1. 

o This will explain what Cicero says above of Pompe>-'» 
entering upon the consulship, at an ngc, when he was lo- 
capable even of tlie lowest magistracy. — But though 
strictly Rpenking, the ledilctihip w.is the first which ww 
called a magistracy; yet Cicero himi«lf, and all tlie old 
wrlten*. give the same title alito to the tribunate and 
qusMtorship. 

» Me cum quacstorem in prim is, srdilem priorom—ctmctli 
suffruKlls p<»pulus Romauus faclebat.— In Pison. 1. 

w Dionyg. Uni. vl. 411. 

* dabit, eripietqne curule 

Cui volet importunusebur.— Hon. Ep. i. (5. 

Sijfna qu')que in sella nossem fonnata curull, 
Kt totum Numidss aculptUe deotis opu*. 

Ovfo.de Pont. ir. 9 
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tke pitridan or plebeian families'. But whatever 
diferrace there might be at first between the 
airaie and plebeian sdiles, their province and 
sotbority seem in later times to be the same, with- 
obC toy distioction bat what was nominal ; and the 
two vho were chosen the first, were probably called 
tb« caruk sediles, as we find Cicero to be now 
ftyled. This ma^stracy gave a precedence in 
tb« lenate, or a priority of voting and speaking, 
next tfter the consols and praetors ; and was the 
fint that qualified a man to have a picture or statue 
of himself, and consequently ennobled his family' : 
&r it was from the number of these statues of 
tocestors, who had borne curule offices, that the 
Amities of Rome were esteemed the more or less 

Mtn Cicero*s election to the sdileship, but 
before his entrance into the office, he undertook 
the femed prosecution of C Verres, the late prsetor 
of SicOj, charged with many flagrant acts of injus- 
tke, rapine, and cruelty, during his triennial govem- 
OKnt of that island. And since this was one of the 
i>rmorable transactions of his life, and for which 
ht is greatly celebrated by antiquity , it will be neces- 
sary CO give a distinct and particular relation of it. 

The public administration was at this time, in 
CTfry branch of it, most infamously corrupt : the 
prtt, exhausted by their luxury and vices, made 
BO udifr use of their governments, than to enrich 
tljemselves by the spoils of the foreign provinces : 
thdr business was to extort money abroad, that 
tbey might purchase offices at home, and to plun- 
der the allies, in order to corrupt the citizens. 
Tbe oppressed in the meanwhile found it in yain 
to seek relief at Rome, where there was none who 
card either to impeach or to condemn a noble 
criaiDal; tbcdeeisioa of all trials being in the hands 
of men of the same condition, who were usually 
in^ohred in the same crimes, and openly prosti- 
tuted their judgment on these occasions for favour 
(V • bribe. Tdis had raised a general discontent 
through tbe empire, with a particular disgust to 
thtf chai^ made by Sylla, of transferring the right 
of jodicature from the equestrian to the senatorian 
wder, which the people were now impatient to get 
rwened : the prosecution therefore of Verres was 
both leasonable and popular, as it was likely to 
t^t some check to the oppressions of the nobi- 
htj, n well as comfort and relief to the distressed 
mbjecti. 

All the cities of Sicily concurred in the i m peach - 
*«»t, excepting Syracuse and Messana ; for these 
two bang the most considerable of the province, 
Venw had taken care to keep up a fair correspon- 
dence with them. Syracuse was the place of his 
fwdence, and Messana the repository of his plun- 
^1 whence he exported it all to Italy : and though 
he voald treat even these on certain occasions very 
•^^itrarily, yet in some flagrant instances of his 
npioe, that he might ease himself of a part of the 
^^. he used to oblige them with a share of the 
^': «o that partly by fear, and partly by favour, 

' Lir. ri. ad fin. 

• AotiquioTein In aenata sentcnti« dicends loaim—Jns 
'^>0nti ad memoriAm. pottcritatemque prodendam. — In 
''«- ». U. 

' £r|m. inquiet aliquis, donavit populo Syracusanoistam 
*»rf«tat«ro. ic— InTerr. II. 18. 

^fcvaitt titoram adjutrix acelerum, libidinum testis, 
pwdaramac furtonmi rcoeptrix.du}.— In Yerr. Ui. 8. it. U. 



he held them generally at his devotion ; and at the 
expiration of his government, procured ample testi- 
monials from them both in praise of his administra- 
tion. All the other towns were zealous and active 
in the prosecution, and, by a common petition to 
Cicero, implored him to undertake the management 
of it ; to which he consented, out of regard to the 
relation which he had borne to them as quaestor, 
and his promise made at parting, of his protection 
in all their afllairs. Verres, on the other hand, was 
supported by the most powerful families of Rome, 
the Scipios and the Metelli, and defended by Hor- 
tensius, who was the reigning orator at the bar, and 
usually styled the king of the forum** ; yet the diffi- 
culty of the cause, instead of discouraging, did but 
animate Cicero the more, by the greater glory of 
the victory. 

He had no sooner agreed to undertake it, than 
an unexpected rival started up, one Q. Ciecilius, a 
Sicilian by birth, who had been qusestor to Verres ; 
and, by a pretence of personal injuries received from 
him, and a particular knowledge of his crimes, 
claimed a preference to Cicero m the task of accusing 
him, or at least to bear a joint share in it. But 
this pretended enemy was in reality a secret friend, 
employed by Verres himself to get the cause into 
his hands in order to betray it : his pretensions, 
however, were to be previously decided by a kind 
of process r^ed divination, on account of its being 
wholly conjectural, in which the judges, without 
the help of witnesses, were to divine, as it were, 
what was fit to be done : but in the first hearing 
Cicero easily shook off this weak antagonist, rallying 
his character and pretensions with a great deal of 
wit and humour, and showing, ** that the proper 
patron of such a cause could not be one who offered 
himself forwardly, but who was drawn to it unwil- 
lingly firom the mere sense of his duty ; one whom 
the prosecutors desired, and the criminal dreaded ; 
one qualified by his innocence, as well as experience, 
to sustain it with credit ; and whom the custom of 
their ancestors pointed out and preferred to it." 
In this speech, after opening the reasons why, con- 
trary to his former practice, and the rule which he 
had laid down to himself, of dedicating his labours 
to the defence of the distressed, he now appeared 
as an accuser, he adds : ** the provinces are utterly 
undone; the allies and tributaries so miserably 
oppressed, that they have lost even the hopes of 
redress, and seek only some comfort in their ruin : 
those, who would have the trials remain in the 
hands of the senate, complain, that there are no 
men of reputation to undertake impeachments, no 
severity in the judges : the people of Rome, in the 
meanwhile, though labouring under many other 
grievances, yet desire nothing so ardently, as the 
ancient discipline and gravity of trials. For the 
want of triaU, the tribuoician power is called for 
again ; for the abuse of trials, a new order of judges 
is demanded ; for the scandalous behaviour of 
judges, the authority of the censt^rs, hated before as 
too rigid, is now desired and grown popular. In 
this license of profligate criminals, in the daily com- 
plaints of the Roman people, the infamy of trials, 
the disgrace of the whole senatorian order, as I 
thought it the only remedy to these mischiefs, for 
men of abilities and integrity to undertake the cause 

b In foro ob eluquentiam rege causarum.—Ascon. Ar* 
gum. in Divinat. 
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of the republic and the Uwi, to I wu induced the 
more reaoilj, oat of regard to oar common safety, 
to come to the relief of that part of the adminis- 
tration* which teemed the most to stand in need 
ofit^" 

This preTioos point being settled in favour of 
Cicero, a hundred and ten days were granted to 
him by law for preparing the evidence ; in which 
he was obliged to make a voyage to Sicily, in order 
to examine witnesses, and collect facts to support 
the indictment. He was aware, that all Verres*s 
art would be employed to gain time, in hopes to 
tire out the prosecutors, and allay the heat of the 
public resentment : so that for the greater dispatch 
he took along with him his cousin, L. Cicero, to 
ease him of a part of the troable, and finished his 
progress through the island in less than half the 
time which was allowed to him ^. 

In all the journeys of this kind, the prosecutors 
charges used to be publicly defrayed by the pro- 
vince, or the cities concerned in the impeachment: 
but Cicero, to show bis contempt of money, and 
disinterestedness in the cause, resolved to put the 
island to no charge on his account ; and in all the 
places to which he came, took up his quarters with 
his particular friends and acquaintance in a private 
manner, and at his own expense*. 

The Sicilians received him everywhere with all 
the honours due to his uncommon generosity, and 
the pains which he was taking in their service: 
but at Syracuse he met with some little affronts 
from the influence of the pnetor Metellus, who 
employed all his power to obstruct his inquiries, 
and discourage the people from giving him infor- 
mation. He was invited however by the magis- 
trates with great respect into their senate, where 
after he had expostulated with them a little for the 
gilt statue of Verres, which stood there before his 
face, and the testimonial which they had sent to 
Rome in his favour; they excused themselves to 
him in their speeches, and alleged, that what they 
had been induced to do on that occasion was the 
effect of force and fear, obtained by the intrigues 
of a few, against the general inclination ; and to 
convince him of their sincerity, delivered into his 
hands the authentic accounts of many robberies 
and injuries which their own city had suffered from 
Verres in common vrith the rest of the province. 
As soon as Cicero retired, they declared his cousin 
Lucius the public guest and friend of the city, for 
having signified the same good will towards them, 
which Cicero himself had always done; and. by a 
second decree, revoked the public praises which 
jthey had before given to Verres. Here Cicero's 
old antagonist, Csecilius, appealed against them to 
the prsetor : which provoked the populace to such 
a degree, that Cicero could hardly restrain them 
from doing him violence : the prtetor dismissed 
the senate, and declared their act to be irregular, 
and would not suffer a copy of it to be given to 
Cicero ; whom he reproached at the same time for 
betraying the dignity of Rome, by submitting not 

c Divinnt. 3. 

' Ego Siciliam totam qnlnquaglnta diebus sic obi!.— In 
Verr. Act. i. 2. 

e In t^iciliam sum inqnirendi causa profecins, qao in 
negotio— lid hospites raeos, ao neccsmrioa, causip com- 
munis defensor divert! potins, qusm ad em. qui a me con- 
silium petirissent. Nemlni meus adventus lAbori aut 
■umptui, neque publioeneque privatim fnit.— In Verr. {. 6. 



only to speak in m foreign senate, but in m forei|rn 
language, and to talk Greek among Grrecsans^ 
But Cicero answered him with suc^ spirit and 
resolution, urging the sanction of the laws, axtd the 
penalty of contemning them, that the praetor was 
forced at last to let him carry away all the wooc^lxers 
and records which he required (. 

But the city of Messana continued obstinate to 
the last, and firm to its engagements with \'eTr^ : 
so that when Cicero came thither, he received 
no compliments from the magistrates, no offer 
of refreshments or quarters ; but was left to al&ift 
for himself, and to be taken care of by private 
friends. An indignity, he says, which had never 
been offered before to a senator of Rome ; whom 
there was not a king or city upon earth, that wa» 
not proud to invite and accommodate with m lodg- 
ing. But he mortified them for it severely at the 
trial, and threatened to call them to an aocovnt 
before the senate, as for an aff'ront to the vrhoJe 
order ^. After he had finished his business in 
Sicily, having reason to apprehend some danger in 
returning home by land, not only from the robbers, 
who infested all those roads, but from the malice 
and contrivance of Verres, he chose to come back 
by sea, and arrived at Rome, to the surprise af hU 
adversaries, much sooner than he was expected ^ 
and full charged with most manifest proofs of 
Verres*s guilt. 

On his return he found, what he suspected, a 
strong cabal formed to prolong the affair by all the 
arts of delay which interest or money could pro- 
cure'', with design to throw it off at least to the 
next year, when Hortensius and Metellus were to 
be consuls, and Metellus*8 brother a prator, by 
whose united authority the prosecution might easily 
be baffled : and they had already carried the matter 
so far, that there was not time enough left within 
the current year to go through the cause in the 
ordinary forms. This put Cicero upon a new pro- 
ject, of shortening the method of the proceeding ^ 
so as to bring it to an issue at any rate before the 
present pnetor M. Glabrio and his assessors, who 

' Ait indignum facinus esae, quod ego in aenato Grvc* 
verba feci!«aem : quodquidem apud Grarcoa Grcce locutua 
essem, id ferri nullo modo posae.— In Verr. iv. 06 ; Vida 
ib. fiS. 63, 64. 

Valerius Maximus says, that the Roman niairlstratas 
were anciently bo Jealous of the honour of the republic, 
that they never jfave an answer to foreigner* but in Latin ; 
and obliged the Greeks themaelvea to spoak to them al- 
ways by an interpreter, not only in Rome, but in Ctrecoa 
and Asia ; in order to inculcate a reverence for the Latin 
tongue through all nations. [Lib. ii. 2.] But this piece of 
diacipline had long been laid aside; and the Greek lan- 
guage had obtained such a vogue in Rome itself, that all 
the great and noble were obliged not only to learn, but 
ambitious everywhere to apeak it. 

f Vide in Verr. iv. 62, 63, 64, 65. 

^ Ecqus civitas ef^t— Rex denique ecquis est, qui 8ena- 
torem populi Romani tecto ac domo non invitct ? iic.—ln 
Verr. iv. 11. 

i Non ego a Vibone Veliam panrulo navigio inter fugiti- 
vorum prardonum, ao tua tela venlsaem — omni* ilia mea 
festinatio fuit cum periculo capitia.— In Verr. ii. 40 ; Vido 
Ancon. Argtun. in Divhiat. 

^ Reperio. Judiccs, heo ab istis oonsilia inita et consti- 
tnta, ut quacunquc opus esset ratione res ita duceretar. ut 
apud M. Metellum pnetorem causa diceretur.— In Verr. 1 9. 

• Cicero summo oonsilio videtur tn Verrem vel contra* 
here tempora dioendi maluiaae, quam in eum annum, q<}0 
erat Q. Hortensius consul futums, incidere.— Quintil. vi.5. 
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vere like to be equal judges"*. Instead therefore 

I of speoding mnj time in speaking, or employing 

I his eloquence, as usual, in enforcing and aggra- 

t vating the sereral articles of the charge, he resolved 

to do nothing more than produce his witnesses, 

and offer them to be interrogated: where the 

< novelty of the thing, and the notoriety of the 

guilt, which appeared at once from the very recital 

I of the depositions, so confonnded Hortensius, that 

be had nothing to say for his client ; who, despair* 

1 iagof all defence, submitted, without expecting the 

I seotoice, to m voluntary exile'. 

From this account it appears, that of the seven 
exceUoit orations, which now remain on the sub- 
ject of this trial, the first two only were spoken, 
tbe one called the Divination, the other the first 
•ctkn, which is nothing more than a general preface 
to the whole cause : the other five were published 
afterwards, as they were prepared and intended to 
be gpoken, if Verres had made a regular defence : 
for as this was the only cause in which Cicero had 
jtt been engaged, or ever designed to be engaged 
as an accuser, so he was willing to leave these 
ondoas as a specimen of his abilities in that way, 
■nd the pattern of a just and diligent impeachment 
of a great and corrupt magistrate °. 

In the first contest with Csecilius he estimates 
the<kmages of the Sicilians at above eight hundred 
thousand pounds C; but this was a computation 
•t large, before he was distinctly informed of the 
&cts : for after he had been in Sicily, and seen 
what the proofs actually amounted to, he charges 
them at somewhat less than half that sumi: and 
though the law in these causes gave double damages, 
vet no more seems to have been allowed in this 
than the single sum; which gave occasion, as 
Plotardi intimates, to a suf picion of some corrup- 
I tion or connivance in Cicero, for suffering so great 
•a abatement of the fine : but if there was any 
abatement at all, it must needs have been made by 
tbe eonsent of all parties, out of r^^ard perhaps to 
Vores's submission, and shortening the trouble of 
the prosecutors : for it is certain, that so far from 
fearing any imputation of that sort upon Cicero, 
it bighly raised the reputation both of his abilities 
and integrity, as of one, whom neither money could 
bribe, nor power terrify from prosecuting a public 
oppressor ; and the Sicilians ever after retained the 
hi|;be8t sense of his services, and on all occasions 
testified the utmost zeal for his person and in- 
terefts. 

From the conclusion of these orations we may 
(Aicrve, that Cicero's vigour in this cause had 
irawn upon hira the envy and ill will of the no- 

■ Klhl certnm est non committere, ut in hac causa 
prmtor noM9 oonsilioinqne mutetur. — Act. 1, 18. 

■ Faciam hoc— ut utar testibus statlm.— Ibid.— Sed 
^tmmnodo citaret te*te»— et conHortensiointerrogandr>a 
AareC: qua arte its c«t fatigatos Horten&ius, ut nihil, 
ttotia qood diceret, inveniret : ipse etiam Verres, despe- 
ntipatiwinio. auaiqwnte diacederet in exilium.— Argum. 
Aaeooii ia Act. i. 

• In ceteris orationibus defensor foturus. aocuaationis 
•flWoni hi» libris, qui Verrlnarum nomine nuncupontur, 
aoapcnuTv decrevit ; et— in una causa vim liujua artls et 
doquentic demonrtrare.— Aacon. Argum. in Lib. et in 
Terr. 

* Qno aoniiae aba te. C. Yerres, aestertium millies ez 
1b|» repeto — Dirln. in C»cfl. 5. 

1 Dictmus C. Verrem-quadringentiea aestertium ex 
Sciiia concra lege* abstttU8ee.<-Act. i. 18. 



bility: which was so far however from moving 
him, that in open defiance of it he declares, ** that 
the nobles were natural enemies to the virtoe and 
industry of all new men ; and, as if they were of 
another race and species, could never be reconciled 
or induced to favour them, by any observance or 
good offices whatsoever ; that for his part there- 
fore, like many others before him, he would pursue 
his own course, and make bis way to the favour of 
the people, and the honours of the state, by his 
diligence and faithful services, without regarding 
the quarrels to which he might expose himself — 
That if in this trial the judges did not answer the 
good opinion which he luid conceived of them, he 
was resolved to prosecute, not only those who were 
actually guilty of corruption, but those too who 
were privy to it : and if any should be so audacious, 
as to attempt by power or artifice to influence the 
bench, and screen the criminal, he would call him 
to answer for it before the people, and show himself 
more vigorous in pursuing him, than he had been 
even in prosecuting Verres'." 

But before I dismiss the cause of Verres, it 
will not be improper to add a short account of 
some of his principal crimes, in order to give the 
reader a clearer notion of the usual method of 
governing provinces, and explain the grounds of 
those frequent impeachments and public trials, 
which he will meet with in the sequed of this his- 
tory : for though few of their governors ever came 
up to the full measure of Verres's iniquity, yet 
the greatest part were guilty in some degree of 
every kind of oppression with which Verres him- 
self was charged. This Cicero frequently intimates 
in his pleading, and urges the necessity of con- 
demning him for the sake of the example, and to 
prevent such practices from growing too general 
to be controlled*. 

The accusation was divided into four heads ; 1. 
of corruption in judging causes ; 2. of extortion in 
collecting the tithes and revenues of the republic ; 
3. of plundering the subjects of their statues and 
wrought plate, which was his peculiar taste ; 4. of 
illegal and tyrannical punishments. I shall give a 
specimen or two of each from the great number 
that Cicero has collected, which yet, as he tells us, 
was but a small extract from an infinitely greater, 
of which Verres had been actually guilty. 

There was not an estate in Sicily, of any con- 
siderable value, which had been disposed of by will 
for twenty years past, where Verres had not his 
emissaries at work to find some flaw in the title, or 
some omission in executing the conditions of tbe 
testator, as a ground of extorting money from the 
heir. Dio of Halesa, a man of eminent quality, 
was in quiet possession of a great inheritance, left 
to him by the will of a relation, who had enjoined 
him to erect certain statues in the square of the 
city, on the penalty of forfeiting the estate to 
the Erycinian Venus. The statues were erected 
according to the will ; yet Verres, having found 

r Proinde siqui sunt, qui in hoc reo aut potcntca, aut 
audaces, aut artiflucs ad corrumpendum Judicium velint 
esse. it« sintpAraii, utdisceptante populo Romano mecum 
sibi rem videant futuram, Sec. — In Verr. v. 71. 

• Quid igitur dicet? focisse alios.— Sunt qncdam om- 
nino in te singularia — quttdam tibi cummultiscommonia. 
Ergo omittam tnos peculatus, ut ob jus dicendum peou- 
nias acceptaa— qu» forsitan alii quoque fecerint, &c.— lb. 
iii. 88. 
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some little pretence for cavillini^, saboraed an 
obscure Sicilian, one of his own informers, to sue 
for the esute in the name of Venus ; and when the 
cause was brought before him, forced Dio to com- 
pound with him for about nine thousand pounds, 
and to yield to him also a famous breed of mares, 
with all the yaloable plate and furniture of his 
house *. 

Sopater, an eminent citizen of Halicise, had 
been accused before the late praetor, C. Sacerdos, 
of a capital crime, of which he was honourably 
acquitted : but whenVerres succeinled to the govern- 
ment, the prosecutors renewed their charge, and 
brought him to a second trial before their new 
praetor ; to which Sopater, trusting to his inno- 
cence and the judgment of Sacerdos, readily sub- 
mitted without any apprehension of danger. After 
one hearing the cause was adjourned, when Timar- 
chides, the freedman and principal agent of Verres, 
came to Sopater, and admonished him as a friend, 
not to depend too much on the goodness of his 
cause and his former absolution, for that his 
adversaries had resolved to offer money to the 
prastor, who would rather take it for saving, than 
destroying a criminal, and was unwilling likewise 
to reverse the judgment of his predecessor. Sopater, 
surprised at this intimation, and not knowing what 
answer to make, promi^ied to consider of it ; but 
declared himi«elf unable to advance any large sum. 
Upon consulting hi:* friends, they all advised him 
to Uke the hint, and make up the matter ; so that 
In a second meeting with Tiraarchides, after 
alleging his particular want of money, he com- 
pounded the affair for aboui seven hundred pounds, 
which he paid down upon the spot". He now 
took all his trouble to be over: but after another 
hearing, the cause was still adjourned ; andTimar- 
chides came again to let him know that his accusers 
had offered a much larger sum than what he had 
given, and advised him, if he was wise, to consider 
well what he had to do. But Sopater, provoked 
by a proceeding so impudent, had not the patience 
even to hear Tiraarchides, but flatly told him that 
they might do what they pleased, for he was deter- 
mined to give no more. All his friends were of the 
same mind, imagining, that whatever Verres himself 
might intend to do, he would not be able to draw 
the other judges into it, being all men of the first 
figure in Syracuse, who had judged the same cause 
already with the Ute prsetor, and acquitted Sopater. 
When the third hearing came on, Verres ordered 
Petilius, a Roman knight, who was one of the 
bench, to go and hear a private cause, which was 
appointed for that day, and of which he was like- 
wise the judge. Petilius refused, alleging that the 
rest of his assessors would be engaged in the 
present trial. But Verres declared, that they 
might all go with him too if they pleased, for he 
did not desire to detain them ; upon which they 
all presently withdrew, some to sit as judges, and 

t HIc est Dio — de quo multis primariis viris teetibus 
satUfactum est, H. S. undtK^ies numeratura esse, ut earn 
causam, in qua ne tenuisaima quidem sunpicio posset esoe, 
isto cognoscente obtineret: preterea greges nobiliMima- 
rum equarum abactos: argenti vestisque Btragula; domi 
quod fuerit esse dircptum.— In Vcrr. it. 7. 

n Post ad amices retulit. Qui cum ei fuissent auctores 
redimendc salutis. ad Timarchidem venit. Expositis 
■uis difficultatibus, hominem ad U. 8. Ixxz. perducit, 
eamque ei peouniam numerat.— lb. ii. 88. 



some to serve their friends in the other t 
Minncins, Sopater's advocate, seeing the bench 
thus cleared, took it for granted that Verre« iroiild 
not proceed in the trial that day, and was ^oing 
out of the court along with the rest ; when Verres 
called him back, and ordered him to enter upon 
the defence of his client "Defend him I" sajs 
he ; •• before whom ?'* " Before me," r«pUe<l 
Verres, ** if you think me worthy to try a pmltrj 
Greek and Sicilian." ** I do not dispute your 
worthiness," says Minncins, ** but wish onl j that 
your assessors were present, who arc so w^cll 
acquainted with the merits of the cause." ** Begin, 
I tell you," says Verres, ** for they cannot be 
present." ** No more can I," replied Minuctcui ; 
** for Petilius begged of me also to go, and sit 
with him upon the other trial." And when Verres 
with many threats required him to stay, he abso- 
lutely refused to act, since the bench wa:^ dismift«ed, 
and so left the court together with all the rest of 
Sopater's friends. This somewhat di»compo»ed 
Verres ; but after he had been whispered severmi 
times by hb clerk Tiraarchides, he commanded 
Sopater to speak what he had to say in his awn 
defence. Sopater implored him by all the ^od« 
not to proceed to sentence till the rest of the judges 
could be present : but Verres called for the wit- 
nesses, and after he had heard one or two of them 
in a summary way, without their being interrogated 
by any one, put an end to the trial, and condemned 
the criminal*. 

Among the various branches of Verres's illegal 
gains, the sale of offices was a considerable article: 
for there was not a magistracy of any kind to be 
disposed of either by lot or a free vote, which he 
did not arbitrarily sell to the best bidder. The 
priesthood of Jupiter at Syracuse was of all others 
the most honourable : the method of electing into 
it was to choose three by a general vote out of three 
several classes of the citizens, whose names were 
afterwards cast into an urn, and the first of them 
that was drawn out obtained the priesthood. 
Verres had sold it to Theomnastus, and procured 
him to be named in the first instance among the 
three ; but as the remaining part was to be decided 
by lot, people were in great expectation to see how 
he would manage that which was not so easily in 
his power. He commanded, therefore, in the first 
place, that Theomnastus should be declared priest, 
without casting lots ; but when the Syracasians ' 
remonstrated against it as contrary to their religion 
and the law, he called for the law, which ordered, 
that as many lots should be made as there were 
persons nominated, and that he whose name came 
out the first, should be the priest. He asked 
them, *' how manywere nominated;" they answered, I 
"three." •* And what more then," says he, **is 
required by the law, than that three lots should be ' 
cast, and one of them drawn out?" They 
answered^ " Nothing :" upon which he presently 
ordered three lots, with Theomnastus's name upon 
every one of them, to be cast into the urn, and so 
by drawing out any one, the election was deter- 
mined in his favour}^. 



« Turn repento iste testes citari Jubet. Dicit uniiset 
alter brevlter. Nihil interrogatur. Prafco, dtxissepronun- 
riat. Iste, properansde sella, ex iluit: hominem innocen- 
tern, a C. Sacerdote absolutum, indicia causa, de sententia 
BcribK, medici haruspioisqueoonderanavit.— In Verr. ii 30. 

7 Numquidigituroportet nisi tres aortes oonjioi. unam 
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The tenth of the corn of all the conqaered towns 
in SicUj belonged tu the Romans^ as it had for- 
ioer\y done to their own princes, and was always 
^thered in kind and sent to Rome : hot as this 
waf not sufficient for the public use, the prstors 
kfld u i^ipointment also of money from the trea- 
sury to purchase such farther stores as were neces- 
saiyfbr the current year. Now the manner of 
eoQecting and ascertaining the quantity of the 
titbes iras settled by an old law of King Hiero, 
the most moderate and equitable of all their 
andent tyrants : but Verrea, by a strange sort of 
tdirt, ordered, that the owner should pay wb»t- 
eter the collector demanded ; but if he exacted 
Bwre than bis due, that he should be liable to a 
fine of eight times the value*. By this edict he 
threw the property* as it were, of the island into 
thff power of his officers, to whom he had farmed 
oot the tithes; who, in virtue of the new law, 
idzed into their hands the whole crop of every 
tows, and obliged the owners to give them whatever 
itut of it. or composition in money, they thought 
fit; snd if any rtfused, they not only plundered 
tbetnofalitbeir goods, but even tortured their per- 
totu, till they had forced them to a compliance*. 
Bf this means Verres, having gathered a sufficient 
qoaodty of com from the very tithes to supply the 
foil donands of Rome, put the whole money, that 
be bad received from the treasury, into his 
own pocket'* ; and used to brag, that he had got 
owQgh from this single article to screen him from 
say unpeachmeot : and not without reason ; since 
oae of his derks, who had the management of this 
coni>inoney, was proved to have got above ten 
thonsaod pounds from the very fees which were 
iIlow«d for collecting it*. The poor husbandmen, 
in the mean time, having no remedy, were forced 
to roa tvay from their houses, and desert the 
blkge of the ground ; so that from the registers, 
which were punctually kept in every town, of all 
the occupiers of arable lands in the island, it 
sppetred, that during the three years' government 
of Verres, above two thirds of the whole number 
had entirely deserted their farms, and left their 
hatb ODctiltiTated**. 

Ap*wuas, a man of infamous life and character, 
«M the principal farmer of the tithes : who, when 
ricproachcd with the cruelty of his exactions, made 
I w> scruple to own, that the chief share of the gain 
»t5 placed to the account of the praetor. These 
»onli were charged upon him in the presence of 

•lud> KihiJ. Ciinjici Jubet tres, in quibus omnibus 
"ti^^aa emui ninnen Tkeomtnuti. Fit clamor mnximua — 
i»» JoTtt iiiod wcerdotium amplissimum per hanc ratio- 
am Tkeomtuuto datur.— In VeiT. ii. 51. 

* Tota Hieronica le^ rpjecta et repndiata — edictnm, 
Jodkcs, audite prcclarum ; quantum decumanus edi- 
**•* antorem idbi decumr dare oportere, ut tantum 
«»tocd«c«inano dare cogeretur— Ac— lb. iii. 10. 

* Aprooiiui venit, omne iD»trumentum diripuit, fami- 
l««i abdaxit. pecoa abefcit— hominem corr*pi et au^pendi 
i««t in oleaatro. Ac— lb. 23. 

^ Jam vero ab isto omnem illara ex erario pecuniain, 
Vmx hiaoportait civiutibus pro frumento dari, lucrifac- 
tam Tidetia,— lb. 7*. *c. 

* Tu ex pwania publics H. S. tredeciea scribam tuum 
ffnaimx too com abctuUsee fat«are, rcliquam tibi uUam 
^*«^oa«n putaa erne ?— lb. 80. 

Agrrineoija ager— <luoent08 qiiinqua^nta aratores 
wit primo anno prctor* tu«. Quid tertio anno ? Oc- 
Nmta~lu)o pcraequa in omni agro decumano reperiotis. 
^U>.41,«.&c. 

U. 



Verres and the magistrates of Syracuse, by one 
Rubrius, who offered a wager and trial upon the 
proof of them ; but Verres, without showing any 
concern or emotion at it, privately took care to 
hush up the matter, and prevent the dispute from 
proceeding any farther®. 

The same wager was offered a second time, and 
in the same public manner, by one Scandilius, who 
loudly demanded judgea to decide it: to which 
Verres, not being able to appease the clamour of 
the man, was forced to consent, and named them 
presently out of his own band, Cornelius his physi- 
cian, Volusius his soothsayer, and Valerius his crier ; 
to whom he usually referred all disputes, in which 
he had any interest. Scandilius insisted to have 
them named out of the magistrates of Sicily, or that 
the matter should be referred to Rome : but Verres 
declared, that he would not truat a cause, in which 
his own reputation was at stake, to any but his own 
friends ; and when Scandilius refused to produce 
his proofs before such arbitrators, Vtrres condemn- 
ed him in the forfeiture of his wager, which was 
forty pounds, to Apronius'. 

C. Heius was the principal citixen of Messana, 
where he lived very splendidly in the most magni- 
ficent house of the city, and used to receive all the 
Roman magistrates witli great hospitality. He had 
a chapel in his house, built by his ancestors, and 
furnished with certain images of the gods, of ad- 
mirable sculpture and inestimable value. On one 
side stood a Cupid of marble, made by Praxiteles : 
on the other, a Hercules of brass, by Myron ; with 
a little altar before each god, to denote the religion 
and sanctity of the place. There were likewise 
two other hgures of brass of two young women, 
called Canephorse, with baskets on their heads, 
carrying things proper for sacrifice after the man- 
ner of the Athenians, the work of Polycletus. 
These statues were an ornament not only to Hcius, 
but to Messana itself, being known to everybody 
at Rome, and constantly visited by all strangers, to 
whom Heius's house was always open. The Cupid 
had been borrowed by C. Claudius, for the decora- 
tion of the forum m his sdileship, and was care- 
fully sent back to Messana ; but Verres, while he 
•:vas Heius's guest, would never suffer him to rest, 
till he had stripped his chapel of the gods and the 
canephorie *, and to cover the act from an appear- 
ance of robbery, forced Heius to enter them into 
his accounts, as if they had been sold to him for 
fifty pounds ; whereas at a public auction in Rome, 
as Cicero says, they had known one single statue of 
brass, of a moderate size, sold a little before for a 
thousand'. Verres had seen likewise at Heius's 



« Eornm omnium, qui decumani vocabantur, princeps 
erat Q ille Apronius, queni videtiit: decujus improbitate 
aingulari gravitu>imarum legationum querimonias audi»tls. 
—In Verr. ii. 9. 

Cum pnlam Syracusis, t© sudientc, maximo conventu, 
P. UubriusQ. Apronium bp«»nsione lacesbivit, ni Apmnius 
dictitaret, te aibi in decumia case socium, &c.— lb. 57. 

' II io tu medicum et banispioem, et prvoonem tuum 
rec'uperatorea dabitt? [ib.(i<».] l»te viroa optimos recupe- 
ratores dat, eundem ilium medicum Comehum et harus- 
picem Volusianum, et Valerium prseconcm.— lb. 21, it. 1 1. 

Scandiliua ptiatulare de conventu recuperatores. Tum 
iftte negat se de existimatione auacuiquam, nisi suis, com* 
missurum — cngit Scandilium quinque ilia millianum m um 
dare atque adnumerare Apron io. — lb. 60. 

r Erat apud Heium sacrarium magna cum dignitate in 
aedibue, a majoribus traditum, perantiquum ; in quo si^na 
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house, a gait of curious tapestry, reckoned the best 
in Sicilj, being of the kind which was called Atta- 
lie, richly interwoven with gold ; this he resolved 
also to extort from Heius, but not till he had se- 
cured the statues. As soon therefore as he left 
McHsans, he began to urge Heius, by letters, to send 
him the tapestry to Agrigentum, for some particular 
service which he pretended ; but when he had 
once got it into his hands, he never restored it**. 
Now Messana, as it is said above, was the only city 
of Sicily that persevered to the last in the interest 
of Verres ; and at the time of the trial sent a pub. 
lie testimonial in his praise by a deputation of its 
eminent citizens, of which this very Heius was the 
chief. Yet when he came to be interrogated and 
cross-examined by Cicero, he frankly declared, 
that though he was obliged to perform what the 
authority of his city had imposed upon him, yet 
that he had been plundered by Verres of his gods, 
which were left to him by his ancestors, and which 
he never would have parted with on any conditions 
whatsoever, if it had been in his power to keep 
them'. 

Verres had in his family two brothers of Cilicia, 
the one a painter, the other a sculptor, on whose 
judgment he chiefly relied in his choice of pictures 
and statues, and all other pieces of art. They had 
been forced to fly from their country for robbing a 
temple of Apollo, and were now employed to hunt 
out every thing that was curious and valuable in 
Sicily, whether of public or private property. 
These brothers having given Verres notice of a 
large silver ewer, belonging to Pamphilus of Lily- 
bKum, of most elegant work, made by Boethus'', 
Verres immediately sent for it, and seized it to his 
own use ; and while Pamphilus was sitting pensive 
at home, lamenting the loss of his rich vessel, the 
chief ornament of his sideboard, and the pride of 
his feasts, another messenger came running to him, 
with orders to bring two silver cups also, which he 
was Imown to have, adorned with figures in relief, 
to be shown to the prsetor. Pamphilus, for fear of 
greater mischief, took up his cups and carried them 
away himself : when he came to the palace Verres 
happened to be asleep, but the brothers were walk- 
ing in the hall, and waiting to receive him ; who, as 
soon as they saw him, asked fur the cups, which he 
accordingly produced. They commended the work ; 
whilst he with a sorrowful face began to complain, 
that if they took his cups from him, he should have 
nothing of any value lefc in his house. The bro- 
thers, seeing his concern, asked how much he 

pulc^ierrima quatuor, sumrno artificio, summa nobilitate, 
Ac. [in Verr. iv. 2.] C. Claudius, cujus sedilttatem niAg- 
nificentiMiiTiam wimus fuisso, usus eet hoc Cupidine tarn 
diu, dum fonun diiu immortolibus, populoque Romano 
luibuit omatum. — Usee omnia, que dixi, signa ab Ueio de 
lacrario Verres abstulit, dec. [ib. 3.] Ita jussisU, opinor, 
IpBum in tubulAA referre. [ib. 6.] In auctiono aignum 
cneum non magnum U. 8. cjuc milUbuB venire non vidi- 
muH ?— In Verr. iv. 7. 

>> Quid ? ilia Attolica, tota Sicilia nominata, ab eodem 
Heio peripetasmnta emere oblitus es?— At quomodo ab»- 
tulit ? Ac.— Ib. 12. 

• Quid enim poterat Heius respondere ?— Prime dixit, 
90 ilium publics laudare, quod sibl ita roandatum esset : 
doindo neque se ilta habuime venal ia, neque uUa condi- 
tione. si utrum vellei llceret, adducl unquam potuiitse ut 
vendcret ilia, dtc.— In Verr. Iv. 7. 

^ A celebrated Carthaginian sculptor, who left many 
famous works behind him.— Vid. Flin. Hist. Mat. zxxiii. 
la ; it. xxxiv. 8. 



woald give to preserve them ; in m word, th/ey de- 
manded forty crowns ; he offered twenty : but -while 
they were debating, Verres awaked and called for 
the cups, which being presently shown to bias, the 
brothers took occasion to observe, that they did 
not answer to the account that had been given of 
them, and were but of paltry work, not tit to be 
seen among his plate ; to whose authority Verres 
readily submitted, and so Pamphilus sared his 
cupsK 

In the city of Tindaris there was a celebrated 
image of Mercury, which had been restored to them 
from Carthage by Scipio, and was worshipped by 
the people with singular devotion, and an axinaal 
festival. This statue Verres resolved to have. And 
commanded the chief magistrate, Sopater, to see it 
taken down and conveyed to Messana. Bat the 
people were so inflamed and mutinous upon it, 
that Verres did not persist in his demand at that 
time ; but when he was leaving the place, renewed 
his orders to Sopater, with severe threats, to see 
his command executed. Sopater proposed the mzX- 
ter to the senate, who universally protested against 
it : in short, Verres returned to the town, and in- 
quired for the statue ; but was told by Sopater, 
that the senate would not suffer it to be taken 
down, and had made it capital for any one to meddle 
with it without their orders. ** Do not tell me,"sa3rs 
Verres, '* of your senate and your orders ; if you do 
not presently deliver the statue, you shall be 
scourged to death with rods." Sopater with tears 
moved the affair again to the senate, and related 
the prstor*s threats ; but in vain ; they broke up 
in disorder, without giving any answer. This was 
reported by Sopater to Verres, who was sitting: 
in his tribunal : it was the midst of winter, the , 
weather extremely cold, and it rained very heavily, 
when Verres ordered Sopater to be stripped, and 
carried into the market-place, and there to be tied 
upon an equestrian statue of C. Marcellus, and 
exposed, naked as he was, to the rain and the cold, 
and stretched in a kind of torture upon the brazen 
horse ; where he must necessarily have perished, if 
the people of the town, out of compassion to him, 
had not forced their senate to grant the Mercury 
to Verres ". 

Young Antiochus, King of Syria, having been at 
Rome to claim the kingdom of Egypt in right of 
his mother, passed through Sicily at this time on 
his return home, and came to Syracuse ; where I 
Verres, who knew that he had a great treasure with 
him, received him with a particular civility ; made 
him large presents of wine, and all refreshments 

1 Cybirate sunt fratres — quorum alterura fingore opinor 
e cera solitum esse, alterum esse pictorcm. — Canes vena- 
ticos diceres, ita odorabantur omnia et pervestigabant.— In 
Verr. iv. 13. 

Memini Parapbilum Lilylxrtanum mihi narrare, cnm 
istc ab sese hydriam Boethi manu factam, prcclaro opcre 
et grandi pondere, per potestatem abstuliaset ; m aane 
tristem et eonturbatum domum revertlaM, Ac.— Ib. 14. 

" Turn iste: Quam mihi religionem narras? quam pct- 
nam ? quern senatum ? Vi vum te non relinquam : moriere 
virgiii, nisi signum traditur— Erat hiems summa. tem- 
pestos, ut ipsimi Sopatrum dicere audistis, perfrigida; 
imber maximua, cum ipse imperat lictoribus, ut Sopatrum 
— praecipitem in forum dcjiciant, nudumque oonstituant 
—cum caeet vinctns nudus in «re, in imbri, in frigore, 
Neque taraen finis huic injuria crudelitatique fiebat, 
donee populua atquc universa multitudo, atrooitate rei 
commota. senatum clamore coegit, ut ei aimulacnun 
mud Merourii poUiceretur.— Ib. 39, 40. 
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br his table, and entertained him most magnifi- 
cently at sapper. The king, pleased with this com- 
plimcDt, invited Verres in his turn to sap with him ; 
vbcQ his sideboard was dressed out in a royal man- 
ner with his richest plate, and many ves«eU of solid 
gold let with precious stones ; among which there 
was a kr^ jag for wine, made out of one entire 
^tffl, with a handle of gold to it. Verres greedily 
forveyed and admired every piece ; and the king 
rejoiced to see the Roman praetor so well satisfied 
^xh his entertainment. The next morning, Verres 
seat to the king to borrow some of his choicest t^- 
seb, and particularly the jug, for the sake of show- 
in;; them, as he pretended, to his own workmen ; 
•11 which, the king having no suspicion of him, 
readily sent. But besides these vessels of domestic 
CSC, the king had brought with him a large candle- 
ftidi, or branch for several lights, of inestimable 
nloe, all made of precious stones, and adorned with 
the richest jewels, which he had designed for an 
oi&niif to Jupiter Capitolinus ; but finding the 
repairs of the capitol not finisbed, and no place yet 
r^f for the reception of his offering, he resolved 
to carry it back without showing it to anybody, 
that the beaaty of it might be new and the more 
sorpriong when it came to be first seen in that tem- 
ple. Verres, having got intelligence of this candle- 
stick, sent again to the king, to beg by all meaus 
that he would favour him with a sight of it, promis- 
ing that he would not suffer any one else to see it 
The king sent it presently by bis servants, who, 
^ they had uncovered and shown it to Verres, 
expected to carry it back with them to the king ; 
bet Verres declared, that he could not sufficiently 
iJiaiire the beauty of the work, and must have more 
tiaie to coDtemplate it ; and obliged them therefore 
to |o away and leave it with him. Several days 
pwed, and the king heard nothing from Verres ; 
» that be thought proper to remind him, by a civil 
■wsage, of sending back the vessels ; but Verres 
ordered the servants to call again some other time. 
In short, after a second message with no better suc- 
ce», the kmg was forced to speak to Verres him- 
•df ; apon which Verres earnestly entreated him 
to Dike him a present of the candlestick. The 
^ affirmed it to be impossible, on the account of 
iK TOW to Jupiter, to which many nations were 
*JtB«Mes. Verres then began to drop some threats, 
bat finding them of no more effect than his entreat- 
iei, he commanded the king to depart instantly out 
of hift province : declaring, that he had received 
BittUigence of certain pirates, who were coming 
froB) his kingdom to invade Sicily. The poor king, 
fi&diog himself thus abased and robbed of his trea- 
•we, went into the great square of the city, and in 
■ P«hhc assembly of the people, calling upon the 
gods and men to bear testimony to the injury, 
**lc a solemn dedication to Jupiter of the candle- 
, Kid, which he had vowed and designed for the 
capitol, and which Verres had forcibly taken from 
: bbn«. 

I Vhen any Tessel, richly laden, happened to 
I ^niein the ports of Sicily, it was generally 8ei2ed 

' B«x naxhno convvntu Syracosfs in foro flens, ao 

I to lKimineM)u« oonteatans, clamare ecepit,--candela- 

^rvn bettun e gemmis, qaod in Capitolium missuras 

■^ U dW C. Verrem abatullMC—Id etai antea Jam 

• iBaitect oogitatione sua consecratum eaaet, tamen tum se 

' to fllo coDTCQtu dvimn Romanorum dare, donare, dicare, 

*"- — a JoTi Optimo Maximo, ^.— In Vorr. Iv. 28, 29. 



by his spies and informers, on pretence of its com- 
ing from Spain, and being filled with Sertorius*i 
soldiers : and when the commanders exhibited their 
bills of lading, with a sample of their goods, to 
prove themselves to be fair traders, who came from 
different quarters of the world, some producing 
Tyrian purple, others Arabian spices, some jewels 
and precious stones, others Greek wines and Asia- 
tic slaves ; the very proof, by which they hoped to 
save themselves, was their certain ruin: Verres 
declared their goods to have been acquired by piracy, 
and seizing the ships with their cargoes to his own 
use, committed the whole crew to prison, though the 
greatest part of them perhaps were Roman citizens. 
There was a famous dungeon at Syracuse, called the 
Latomiae, of a vast and horrible depth, dug out of 
a solid rock, which, having originally been a quarry 
of stone, was converted to a prison by Dionysius 
the Tyrant. Here Verres kept great numbers of 
Roman citizens in chains, whom he had first injured 
to a degree that made it necessary to destroy them ; 
whence few or none ever saw the light again, but 
were commonly strangled by his orders*. 

One Gavius, however, a Roman citizen of the 
town of Cosa, happened to escape from this dread- 
ful place, and run away to Messana ; where, fancy- 
ing himself out of danger, and being ready to 
embark for Italy, he began to talk of the injuries 
which he had received, and of going straight to 
Rome, where Verres should be sure to hear of him. 
But he might as well have said the words in the 
prsetor's palace, as at Messana ; for he was pre- 
sently seized and secured till Verres's arrival, who, 
coming thither soon after, condemned him as a spy 
of the fugitives, first to be scourged in the market- 
place, and then nailed to a cross, erected for the 
purpose, on a conspicuous part of the shore, and 
looking towards Italy, that the poor wretch might 
have the additional misery of suffering that cruel 
death in sight as it were of his home p. 

The coasts of Sicily being much infested by pi- 
rates, it was the custom of all praetors to fit out a 
fleet every year, for the protection of its trade and 
navigation. This fleet was provided by a contribu- 
tion of the maritime towns, each of which usually 
furnished a ship, with a certain number of men and 
provisions : but Verres for a valuable consideration 
sometimes remitted the ship, and always discharged 
as many of the men as were able to pay for it. A 
fleet however was equipped of seven ships ; but for 
show rather than service, without their complement 
either of men or stores, and wholly unfit to act 
against an enemy ; and the command of it was 



o Quaecunque navis ex Asia veneret, statim certis indi- 
cibos et custodibus tenebatur: vectores omnes in Lato- 
miaa conjiclebantur : onera atque merces in prstoriam 
domum deferebantur— eoB 8crt(>riano» militca esse, atque 
a Dianio fogere dicebat, dec— In Verr. 1. 5. 66. 

Latomias Syracuaanas omncs audlstis. Opus eat ingens 
magniflcum regum ao tyrannorum. Totum est ex soxo 
mirandam in altltndinem deprcsso— nihil tarn clausum 
ad exitus, nihil tarn tutum ad custodios, nee fieri neo 
cogitari ptitest. [lb. 27.] Career ille, qui est a cmdolissimo 
tyranno Dionysio factua, que Latomie vocautur, in istiua 
imperio domioiiium civium Romanorum fuit— lb. 65. 

p Oaviua hie quern dico. Coaanns, cum in illo numcro 
civium ab iatb in vinola conjectua eaaet, et neaciu qua ra- 
tlone clam e Latomiia profugiaset— loqui Meaaanee coepit, 
et qneri, ae civem Romanum in vinda oonjectum, aibi 
recta iter eeae Romam, Yerri ae prseato advenicnti futu- 
rum. &0.— lb. 61. 
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given by him, not to bis quKttor, or one of bis 
lieutenants, as it was usual, but to Cleomeoes a 
Syracusian, whose wife was bis mistress, that be 
might enjoy her company the more freely at home, 
while the husband was employed abroad. For in- 
stead of spending the summer, as other governors 
nse^ to do, in a progress through bis province, he 
quitted the palace of Syracuse, and retired to a lit- 
tle island, adjoining to the city, to lodge in tents, or 
rich pavilions, pitched close by the fountain of Are- 
thusa ; where, forbidding the approach of men or 
business to disturb him, he passed two of the hot 
months in the company of his favourite women, and 
all the delicacj of pleasure that art and luxury could 
invent'. 

The fleet, in the mean time, sailed out of Syra- 
cuse in great pomp, and saluted Verres and bis 
company, as it passed ; when the Roman prastor, 
says Cicero, who had not been seen before fur many 
days, showed himself at last to the sailors, standing 
on the shore in slippers, with a purple cloak and 
Test, flowing down to his heels, and leaning on the 
shoulder of a girl, to view this formidable squad- 
ron': which, instead of scouring the seas, sailed 
no farther after several days, than into the port of 
Pachynus. Here, as they lay peaceably at anchor, 
they were surprised with an account of a number 
of pirate frigates, lying in another harbour very 
near to thera«: upon which, the admiral Cleomenes 
cut his cables in a great fright, and, with all the sail 
that he could make, fled away towards Pelorus, 
and escaped to land : the rest of the ships followed 
him as fast as they could ; but two of them, which 
Bailed the slowest, were taken by the pirates, and one 
of the captains killed : the other captains quitted 
their ships, as Cleomenes had done, and got safe 
to land. The pirates, finding the ships deserted, 
Bet fire to them all that evening, and the next day 
sailed boldly into the port of Syracuse, which 
reached into the very heart of the town ; where, after 
they had satisfied their curiosity, and tilled the 
city with a geueral terror, they sailed out again at 
leisure, and in good order, in a kind of tiiumph 
over Verres and the authority of Rome*. 

The news of a Roman fleet burnt, and Syracuse 
insulted by pirates, made a great noise through all 

H Erat et Nice, facie eximla. uxor CleomenlsSyracusanl 
— istcautem cum vir «»eet Syracusis, uxorcm ejus parum 
poterat aniino fwluto ac libem tot in acta dieH («ecum ha- 
bere. Jtaque cxcogitat rem ningularem. Nave«, quibus 
legatus prefuerat. Cleomenl tradit. Closni populi Ro- 
mnni Cleomencm Syracusanum prajeMo jubet. Hoc eo 
facit, ut non solum ille abesf«t a domo— Nam estate 
summa, quo tempore cartcri pretores obire pmvinciam, 
et concursare coninicveruni, eo tempore— ad luxuriero, 
libidinesque 8ua»— tabemacula, carbaseis intenta relis, 
oollticari jumit In littore, Ac— In Verr. v. 31. 

f Ipse autem, qui visus multin diebus non es9ct, turn 
•e tamen in conspectum nautls paullisper dedit. Stetit 
Bolcatua pretor populi Roniani cum pallio purpuieo, 
tuuicaque talari, muliercula nixus in littore.— lb. 33. 

Quintilian greatly admires thin sbort description, as 
placing the very scene and fact before our eyes, and sug- 
gesting still much more than is expressed by it : [\i\\. 3 ] 
but the conciee elegance and exprcsiiive brevity. In which 
its beauty consists, oamiot possibly be preserved in a 
translation. 

• Tunc prcdonum dux Heracleo repenteprvter spem, 
non Kua virtute— victor, classem pulcherrimam popali 
Bomanl in littus expnlsam et ejectam, cum primum ad- 
vespcrasoeret, Inflarnmarl inoendlque Juisit, A;c.— lb. 35, 



Sicily. The captains, in excuse of themsetres, 
were forced to tell the truth ; that their ships were 
scandalously unprovided both with men and stores, 
and in no condition to tace an enemy ; each of 
them relating how many of their sailors had been 
discharged by Verres's particular orders, on whom 
the whole blame was justly laid. When this came 
to his ears, he sent for the captains, and after 
threatening them very severely for talking in that 
manner, forced them to declare, and to testify it 
also in writing, that every one of their ship* bad 
its full complement of all things necessary ; bat 
finding, after all, that there was no way of stifling 
the clamour, and that it would necessarily reaeh 
to Rome, he resolved, for the extenuation of 
his own crime, to sacrifice the poor captains, and 
put them all to death, except the admiral Cleomenes, 
the most criminal of them all, and at hu reqaeat 
the commander also of his ship. In consequence 
of this resolution, the four remaining captains, 
after fourteen days from the action, when they 
suspected no danger, were arrested and clapt into 
irons. They were all young men, of the principal 
families of Sicily, some of them the only sons of 
ai^ed parents, who came presently in great con^te^- 
nation to Syracuse, to solicit the prKtor for their 
pardon. But Verres was inexorable ; and having 
thrown them into his dungeon, where nobody was 
suffered to speak with tbem, condemned them to 
lose their heads : whilst all the service that their 
unhappy parents could do for them, was to bribe 
the executioner to dispatch them with one stroke, 
instead of more, which he brutally refused to do, 
unless he was paid for it, and to purchase of 
Timarchides the liberty of giving them burial*. 

1 1 happened, however, before this loss of the fleet, 
that a single pirate-ship was uken by Verres's 
lieutenants, and brought into Syracuse; which 
proved to be a very rich prize, and had on board 
a great number of handsome young fellows. There 
was a band of musicians among them, whom Verres 
sent away to Rome a present to a friend ; and the 
rest, who had either youth, or beauty, or skill in 
any art, were distributed to his clerks and depen- 
dents, to be kept for his use ; but the few who were 
old and deformed, were committed to the dungeon 
and reserved for punishment". The captain of 
these pirates had long been a terror to the Sicilians; 
so that they were all eager to see his person and to 
feed their eyes with his execution : but being rich, 
he found means to redeem his head, and was care* 
fully kept out of sight, and conveyed to some 
private custody, till Verres could make the best 
market of him. The people in the mean time grew 
impatient and clamorous for the death of the pirates, 

t Cleomenem et nararchos ad se vocari Jubet ; aocusaa 
eos, qu*>d hujusmudi de se sormones habuerint : rogat ut 
id facere dcsistaiit, et in sua quisque navi dicat sa tactum 
habuisse nautarum, quantum opurtuerit. Illi se osten- 
dunt quod vellet esse facturos. Iste in tabulas fefert ; ob- 
signat signis amicorum. Iste hominibus miseris inoo- 
centibusque Injici catenas Jubet. Venlunt Syracusaa 
parentes propinquique miserorum adolescoitium, Ac. — 
In Verr. v. 3y. 40, Ac. 

n Erat ea navis plena Juventutis formosIsBimK, plena 
argent! fact! atque signati, multa cum stragula ve^e — 
siqui senes ant deformes erant, eos in boctium nnraero 
ducit, qui aliquid formae, ctatis, artificiiqno babebant^ 
abducit omnes, nonnullos scribis suia Alio, cohortiqae 
dlstrihult. Symphoniacos homines sex ouldam amioo sue 
Romam muneri mlslt, &o.— lb. 25, dec. 
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Mbom all other pnetors used to execute as soon as 
takai; and knomng the number of them to be 
great, could not be satisfied with the few old and 
decrrpit, whom Verrcs willingly sacrificed to their 
raeotmoit. He took this opportunity, therefore, 
to dear the dungeon of those Roman citizens, 
vbom he had reserved for such an occasion, and 
now brought out to execution as a part of the pirati- 
cal crew; but to prevent the imprecations and 
cries, which citizens used to make of their being 
free Rooians, and to hinder their being known also 
to any other citizens there present, he produced 
them all with their heads and faces so muffled up, 
that they oould neither be heard nor seen, and in 
tkat cruel manner destroyed great numbers of 
iaaooenc men*. But to finish at last this whole 
story of Verres : after he had lived many years in 
a miserable exile, forgotten and deserted by all his 
friends, he is said to have been relieved by the 
geoenwty of Cicero^; yet was proscribed and 
stardered after all by Marc Antony, for the sake 
of hs fine statues mud Corinthian vessels, which he 
Fffaaed to part with* : happy only, as Lactantius 
mtj before his death, to have seen the more 
drpiorable end of his old enemy and accuser, 
Ocero*. 

But neither the condemnation of this criminal, 
Bor the concessions already made by the senate, 
»wt able to pacify the discontents of the people : 
tbey demanded still, as loudly as ever, the restora- 
tion of the tribnaician power, and the right of 
jwficatore to the equestrian order ; till after various 
contests and tumults, excited annually on that 
3ccoont by the tribunes, they were gratified this 
year in them both ; in the first by Pompey the 
conwd, in the second by L. Cotta the prator''. 
The tribunes were strenuously assisted in all this 
^troggle by J. Caesar', and as strenuously opposed 
by all who wished well to the tranquillity of the 
city : for long experience had shewn that they had 
always been, not only the chief disturbers of the 
pabfic peace, by the abu^e of their extravagant power, 
bat the constant tools of all the ambitious, who 
had «ny designs of advancing themselves above the 
lw»*: for by corrupting one or more of the tribunes, 
*hi«h they were sure to effect by paying their full 
pnce, they could either obtain from the people 
whate»erthcy wanted, or obstruct at least whatever 
•hould be attempted against them .• so that this 
let WIS generally disliked by the better sort, and 
gate a suspicion of no good intentions in Pompey ; 
«bo, to remove all jealousies against him on this, 
Of any other account, voluntarily took an oath, 
that on the expiration of his consulship he would 

' Ardiipiratam ipsum vidit nemo— cum omnes, ut mos 
*^ ♦wioirreretit. quirrerent, videre cuperent, &e. [In 
'^tn. T. 30.] Cum maximus nnmerus deesset, turn isle 
b coram locnra, quos domum suam do piratis abduxcrat, 
^Mtuere c<rpit civcs Romanos, quos in carcerem antea 
c^keent. Iteque alii dves Ronunl ne cognofloerentur, 
^tibos .pbvolutin e careers ad palum atque necem 
nwWwtnr, Ac— lb. «8, *c. 

QaM de molUtudice dioemus eorum, qui capitf bus in- 
v«hiti« in pirataram captivorumque numero producebui- 
K ut wenri ferirentur.— lb. 60. r Senoc. vi. Suaaor. 6. 

» Plin.Hist. Nat. xxsiv. 2. • Lactan. il. 4. 

^ Hoe eoasalata Pompetus tribunidam potcstatem re- 
•titnit. cHjns imaginem 8yUa aine n reUqucrat.— YeU. 

•Aoetorea mtituendc tribnnicis potestatia «»nt»i— jtrt^ 
Jwit-6«rton.toJ.C«s,6. < De Legib. ill. 9. 



accept no public command or government, but 
content himself with the condition of a private 
senator*. 

Plutarch speaks of this act as the effect of 
Pompey 's gratitude to the people for the extraur- 
dinary honours which they hud heaped upon him : 
but Cicero makes the best excuse for it after 
Pompey's death, which the thing itself would bear, 
by observing that a statesman must always con- 
sider not only what is best, but what is necessary 
to the times; that Pompey well knew the impatience 
of the people ; and that they would not bear the 
loss of the tribunician power much longer ; and it 
was the part, therefore, of a good citizen not to 
leave to a bad one the credit of doing what was too 
popular to be withstood'. But whatever were 
Pompey's views in the restitution of this power, 
whether he wanted the skill or the inclination to 
apply it to any bad purpose, it is certain that he 
had caose to repent of it afterwards, when Caesar, 
who had a better head with a worse heart, took the 
advantage of it to his ruin ; and by the help of the 
tribunes was supplied both with the power and the 
pretext for overturning the republic'. 

As to the other dispute, about restoring the 
right of judging to the knights, it was thought the 
b^t way of correcting the insolence of the nobles, 
to subject them to the judicature of an inferior 
order, who, from a natural jealousy and envy 
towards them, would be sure to punish their 
oppressions with proper severity. It was ended 
however at last by a compromise, and a new law 
was prepared by common consent, to vest this 
power jointly in the senators and the knights ; 
from each of which orders a certain number was to 
be drawn annually by lot, to sit in judgment together 
with the prtetor upon all causes^. 

But for the more effectual cure of that general 
license and corruption of morals, which had in- 
fected all orders, another remedy was also provided 
this year, an election of censors : it ought regularly 
to have been made every five years, but had now 
been intermitted from the time of Sylla for about 
seventeen. These censors were the guardians of 
the discipline and manners of the city^, and had a 
power to punish vice and immorality by some mark 
of infamy in all ranks of men, from the highest 
to the lowest. The persons now chosen were 
L. Gellius and Cn. Lentulus ; both of them men- 
tioned by Cicero as his particular acquaintance, 
and the last as his intimate friend^. Theirauthority, 
after so long an intermission, was exercised with 
that severity which the libertinism of the times 
required ; for they expelled above sixty-four from 
the senate for notorious immoralities, the greatest 
part for the detestable practice of taking money for 



« Qui cum consul laudabiliter Jurasflet, ae in nullam 
provinciam ex eo magistratu iturum.— Veil. Pat. ii. 31. 

'DeLeglb. 3. 11. 

t "Or* 9)i irol fuUiora t^ TlofiVTit^ fi(rffi4Xfi<rt rii^ 
hifiapxicuf — iyar)fary6yri aiSts Mrh iipxcuop, Ap- 
pian. ii. p. 445. 

^ Per idem tempus Cotta judlcandi munus, quod C. 
Gracchus ereptum senatui, ad Equites, Bylla ab illis ad 
aenatum transtulerat, aequaliier inter utrumque ordinem 
partitUB est.— Veil. Pat. Ii. 38. 

^ Tu ea prcfectus moribus, magister veteria diaciplina 
ac Beveritatig.— Pro Cluentio, 46. 

i( Nam mihi cum ambobus est amldtia : oum tAtao 
vero, magnus uaua et aumma neceaiitudo.— Pro Clueotiu, 
42. 
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judging caosesS and among them C. Antonius, 
the uncle of the triumrir ; subscribing their reasons 
for it, that he had plundered the allies, declined 
m trial, mortgaged his lands, and was not master of 
his estate**: yet this very Antonius was elected 
Kdile and prstor soon after in his proper course, 
and within six years advanced to the consulship : 
which confirms what Cicero says of this censorian 
animadversion, that it was become merely nominal, 
and had no other effect than of putting a man to 
the blush". 

From the impeachment of Verres, Cicero entered 
upon the Kdileship, and in one of his speeches gives 
us a short account of the duty of it : '* I am now 
chosen aedilc, says he, and am sensible of what is 
committed to me by the Roman people : I am to 
exhibit with the greatest solemnity the most sacred 
sports to Ceres, Liber, and Libera ; am to appease 
and conciliate the mother Flora to the people and 
city of Rome, by the celebration of the public 
games; am to furnish out those ancient shows, 
the first which were called Roman, with all pos- 
sible dignity and religion, in honour of Jupiter, 
Juno, Minerva ; am to take care also of all the 
•acred edifices, and indeed of the whole city, &c.° " 
The people were passionately fond of all these 
games and diversions ; and the public allowance 
for them being but small, according to the frugality 
of the old republic, the aediles supplied the rest at 
their own cost, and were often ruined by it. For 
every part of the empire was ransacked for what 
was rare and curious, to adorn the splendour of 
their shows : the Forum, in which they were ex- 
hibited, was usually beautified with porticoes built 
for the purpose, and filled with the choicest statues 
and pictures which Rome and Italy afforded. 
Cicero reproaches Appius for draining Greece and 
the islands of all their furniture of this kind for 
the ornament of his aedileshipP: and Verres is said 
to have supplied his friends, Hortensius and Me- 
tellus, with all the fine statues of which he had 
plundered the provinces 4. 

Several of the greatest men of Cicero's time 
had distinguished themselves by an extraordinary 
expense and magnificence in this magistracy ; Lu- 
cullus, Scaurus, Lentulus, Hortensius'* and C. 
Antonius ; who, though expelled so lately from 
the senate, entertained the city this year with 
itage-plays, whose scenes were covered with silver; 
in which he was followed afterwards by Murena* : 

1 Quos autem duo censores, cljuidaimi vlri furti et cap- 
tarum pocunianun nomine notaverunt ; ii non modo in 
senatum redienmt, aed etiam illarum ipsarum rerum 
Judiciis abfloluti sunt.— Pro Cluent. 42 ; it. Pi^h. Annal. 
ad A. U. 6B3. « AKonius in Orat. in Tog. Cand. 

o Cenaoris Judicium nihil fere damnato affert prcter 
ruborem. Itaque quod omnis ea Judicatio veraatur (an- 
tummodo in nomine, animadrersio ilia ignominia dicta 
est.— Fragment, e lib. iv. De Repub. ex Nonio. 

» In Verr. v. 14. 

P Omnia signa, tabulas, omamentorum quod superf olt 
in fanis ct eommunibus locis, iota e Orccia atque insulis 
omnibus, honoris populi Romani causa, deportavit.— Pro 
Dom. ad Pont. 43. 

q Asconius. ' De Offlc. ii. 16. 

• Ego qui trinos ludos aMlllis feoeram. tamen Antonil 
ludis oommovebar. Tibi, qui casu nuUoe feceras, nihil 
hujus istam ipsam, quam tu irrides, argenteam scenam 
advereatam putas?— Pro Muren. 20. 

Mox, quod etiam in munioipiis imitantur, C. Antonius 
ludos scena argentsa fecit : itam L. Murena.— Plin. Hist. 
Nat. xxxiiL a 



yet J. Ctesar outdid them all : and in the sports 
exhibited for his father's funeral, made the whole 
furniture of the theatre of solid silver, so thmt wild 
beasts were then first seen to tread on that metal': 
but the excess of his expense was but in proportioD 
to the excess of his ambition ; for the rest were 
only purchasing the consulship, he the empire. 
Cicero took the middle way, and observed the rule 
which he prescribed afterwards to his son, of an 
expense agreeable to his circumstances* ; so as 
neither to hurt his character by a sordid il libera- 
lity, nor his fortunes by a vain ostentatioii of 
magnificence; since the one, by making a mao 
odious, deprives him of the power of doing ^ood ; 
the other, by making him necessitous, puts him 
under the temptation of doing ill: thus Mamercaa, 
by declining the edileship through frugaliCyy lost 
the consulship': and Csesar, by his prodigality, 
was forced to repair his own ruin by ruining the 
republic. 

But Cicero's popularity was built on m more 
solid foundation, the affection of his citizens, from 
a sense of his merit and services ; yet, in compU- 
ance with the custom and humour of the cit j, he 
furnished the three solemn shows above mentioned, 
to the entire satisfaction of the people : an expense 
which he calls little, in respect to the great ho- 
nours which he had received from them^. The 
Sicilians, during his edileship, gave him effectnal 
proofs of their gratitude, by supplying him largely 
with all manner of provisions which their iUand 
afforded, for the use of his table and the public 
feasts, which he was obliged to provide in this 
magistracy : but instead of making any private 
advantage of their liberality, he applied the whole 
to the benefit of the poor; and by the help of this 
extraordinary supply contrived to reduce the price 
of victuals in the markets. ' 

Hortensius was one of the consuls of this year ; 
which produced nothing memorable but the dedi- 
cation of the Capitol by Q. Lutatius Catulus. It 
had been burnt down in Sylla's time, who uodcu-- 
took the care of rebuilding it, but did not live to 
see it finished, which he lamented in hia last 
illness, as the only thing wanting to complete his 
felicity*. By his death that charge fell to Catulus, 
as being consul at the time, who dedicated it this 
summer with great pomp and solemnity, and had 
the honour to have his name inscribed on the 
front »>. 

On the occasion of this festival, he is said to 

t Cffisor. qui postea dictator fuit, primus in cdilitate, 
munere paths funebri, orani apparatu aroic argentco 
usus est. ferasque argenteb vasis Inoedere turn prixnuxn 
viBum.— Plin. Hist Nat. xxxiii. 3. 

n Quare si poetulatur a populo— faciendum est, modo 
pro facultatibus ; nos ipsi ut fecimuB.— De Offic. ii. 17. 

» Ibid. 

7 Nam pro amplitudine honorum, quos ctmctis sulTra- 
glia adcpti sumus, sane exiguus sumtus cdilitatis fuit. — 
lb. ai. I Plutarch, in Cic 

* Hoc tamen felicitati sue defuisae confessua est, quod 
Capltollum non deUicavlsset.— Plin. Hiat. Nat. vii. 43. 

Curam victor Bylla suscepit, neque tamen dedicavit: 
hoc unum felicitati ncgatum.— Tacit. Hist. iii. 72. 

1> The following inticriptiim was found in the ruins of 
the Capitol, and ia supposed by some to be the very original 
which Catulus put up; where it remained, as Tacitua 
says, to the time of Vitellius.— lb. 

Q. LVTATIVS Q. F. Q. N. CATVLT8. COS. 

8VB8TRVCTIONEM. ET TABVLARIVM. EX S. C. 
FACIVNDVM. CVRAV. 
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ktre introdnoed tome instances of laxnrj not 
, kaown before in Rome, of covering the area, in 
which the people ut, with a purple veil, imitating 
the colour of the tkj, and defending from the in- 
jviet of it ; and of gilding the tiles of this noble 
fobric, which were made of copper : for though 
the ceilings of temples had before been sometimes 
fih, yet this was the first use of gold on the oat. 
side of any boildtng^ Thus the Capitol, like all 
ancknt stmctares, rose the more beautiful from its 
raias ; which gave Cicero an opportunity of paying 
a particnlar compliment to Catulus in Verres*s 
trial, where he was one of the judges : for Verres 
hxmf intercepted, as it is said above, the rich 
ctadleitick of king Antiochus, which was designed 
for the CapitoL, Cicero, after he had charged him 
vidi it, takes occasion to say, " I address myself 
here to yon. Catnlus. for I am speaking of your 
BflUe and beaatifol monument : it is your part to 
ibow not only the severity of a judge, but the 
mtiBosity of an accuser. Your honour is united 
with that of this temple, and, by the favour of the 
senate and people of Rome, your name is conse- 
crated with it to all posterity : it must be your 
are dierefbre that the Capitol, as it is now re- 
■tared more splendidly, may be furnished also 
more richly than it was before ; as if the fire had 
been sent on porpose from heaven, not to destroy 
the tesaple of Jupiter, but to require from us one 
Bore shining and magnificent than the former**.*' 
In this year Cicero is supposed to have defended 
Poateiua and Cscina. Fonteins had been prKtor 
of the Narbonese Gaul for three years, and was 
afterwards accused by the people of the province, 
aad one of their princes, Induciomams, of great 
opprnsion and exactions in his government, and 
opedaily of imposing an arbitrary tax on the 
oportation of their wines. There were two bear- 
ish in the cause, yet but one speech of Cicero's 
Knainiog, and that so imperfect, that we can 
iMnUy form a judgment either of the merit or 
the istne of it. Cicero allows the charge of the 
vioa to be a heavy one, if true'; and by his 
Bcthod of defence one would suspect it to be so, 
sBoe his pains are chiefly employed in exciting an 
rasion to the accusers, and a compassion to the 
oiadnsL For, to destroy the credit of the wit- 
Benet, he represents the whole nation, "as a 
dnuken, impious, faithless people ; natural ene- 
»ia to all religion, without any notion of the 
*>iKtity of an oath, and polluting the altars of 
their gods with human sacrifices : and what faith, 
•hat piety," says he, " can you imagine to be in 

* Qaod primus omnium invenit Q. Catulus, cum Capi- 
Wiaai dcdiearet—Plin. xix. 1. Cum sua vtas varie de 
Cttob cxisdmaverit, quod t^nlas creas Capitolii inau- 
ntset primus.— lb. zxxill. 3. Though Pliny calls Catulus 
tke firwi iDventoT of these purple veils, yet Lucretius, who, 
Mtoa^ think, died in this year, or, as others more pro- 
^**J. about sixteen years after, speaks of them as of 
•■naoo use fai all the theatres. 

<^^rbasas nt quondam magnis intenta theatrls. 

Lib. vi. 106. 
Et vulfo fisdont id Intea, russaque vela, 
Bt ferrqgina, cum magnis intenta tbeatris. 
Par malos volgata, trabeaque trementia flutant. 

Lib. iv. 73. 
i. Ctemr covered Uie whole Forum with them, and the 
^ate emperors the amphitheatres, in aU their shows of 
^*liat<jr» and other sports.— Dio, xliii. 

* hi Verr. It. 31. « p^ Fonteio, 5. 



those, who think that the gods are to be appeased 
by cruelty and human blo<Kl'?*' And to raise at 
last the pity of the judges, he urges in a pathetic 
peroration the intercession and tears of Fonteius' 
sister, one of the vestal virgins, who was then 
present; opposing the piety and prayers of this 
holy suppliant, to the barbarity and perjuries of 
the impious Gauls ; and admonishing the bench of 
the danger and arrogance of slighting the suit of 
one, whose petitions, if the gods should reject, 
they themselves must be all undone, &c. ' 

The cause of Cecina was about the right of suc- 
cession to a private estate, which depended on a 
subtle point of law'', arising from the interpreta- 
tion of the praetor's interdict : it shows, however, 
his exact knowledge and skill in the civil law, and 
that his public character and employment gave no 
interruption to his usual diligence in pleading 
causes. 

After the expiration of his aedileship he lost his 
cousin Lucius Cicero, the late companion of his 
journey to Sicily ; whose death he laments with all 
the marks of a tender affection, in the following 
letter to Atticus. 

** You, who of all men know me the best, will 
easily conceive how much I have been afflicted, and 
what a loss I have sustained both in my public and 
domestic life : for in him I had everything which 
could be agreeable to a man, from the obliging tem- 
per and behaviour of another. I make no doubt, 
therefore, but that you also are affected with it, not 
only for the share which you bear in my grief, but 
for your own loss of a relation and a Mend, accom- 
plished with every virtue ; who loved you, as well 
from his own inclination, as from what he used to 
hear of you from me," &c.* 

What made his kinsman's death the more unlucky 
to him at this juncture, was the want of his help in 
making interest for the pnetorship, for which he 
now offered himself a candidate, after the usual 
interval of two years i*, from the time of his being 
chosen edile : but the city was in such a ferment 
all this summer, that there was like to be no elec- 
tion at all : the occasion of it arose from the publi- 
cation of some new laws, which were utterly disliked 
and fiercely opposed by the senate. The first of 
them was proposed in favour of Pompey, by A. 
Gabinius, one of the tribunes, as a testimony of 
their gratitude, and the first firuits, as it were, of 
that power which he had restored to them. It was 
to grant him an extraordinary commission for quell- 
ing the pirates, who infested the coasts and navi- 
gation of the Mediterranean, to the disgrace of the 
empire, and the ruin of all commerce^ ; by which 
an absolute command was conferred upon him 
through all the provinces bordering on that sea, as 
far as fifty miles within land. These pirates were 
grown so strong, and so audacious, that they had 
taken several Roman magistrates and ambassadors 
prisoners, made some successful descents on Italy 
itself, and burnt the navy of Rome in the very port 



' Pro Fonteio, 10. f Ibid. 17. 

b Tota mihi causa pro Cffcins, de verbis interdicti fuit : 
res involutas definiendo explicavimus. — Orator. 29. 

i Ad Attic, i. &. 

It Ut si cdllis fuisees, post biennium tuus annus easet. 
— Ep. Fam. x. 25. 

I Quis navigavit, qui non se aut mortis aut eervitntls 
periculo oommitteret, oura aut liieme aut referto prwdo- 
num mari navigaret ?— Pro Lege Manll. 11. 
D 
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of Ofltim". Yet the grant of a power so exorbitant 
and unknown to the lawa was strenuously opposed 
by Catttlos, Hortensius, and all the other chiefs of 
the senate, as dangerous to the public liberty, nor 
fit to be entrusted to any single person : they 
alleged, ** That these unusual grants were the cause 
of all the misery that the republic had suffered from 
the proscriptions of Marius and Sylla, who, by a 
perpetual succession of extraordinary commands, 
were made too great to be controlled by the autho- 
rity of the laws ; that though the same abuse of 
power was not to be apprehended firom Pompey, 
yet the thing itself was pernicious, and contrary to 
the constitution of Rome ; that the equality of a 
democracy required, that the public honours should 
be shared alike by all who were worthy of them ; 
that there was no other way to make men worthy, 
and to furnish the dty with a number and choice 
of experienced commanders : and if, as it was said 
by some, there were really none at that time fit to 
command but Pompey, the true reason was, because 
they would suffer none to command but Pompey"." 
All the friends of Lucnllus were particularly active 
in the opposition ; apprehending, that this new 
commission would encroach upon his province and 
command in the Mithridatic war : so that Gabinius, 
to turn the popular clamour on that side, got a plan 
of the magnificent palace, which Lucullus was build- 
ing, painted upon a banner, and carried about the 
streets by his mob; to intimate, that he was making 
all that expense out of the spoils of the republic**. 
Catulus, in speaking to the people against this 
law, demanded of them, if everything must needs 
be committed to Pompey, what they would do if 
any accident should befall him ? Upon which, as 
Cicero says, he reaped the just firuit of his virtue, 
when they all cried out with one voice, that their 
dependence would then be upon him p. Pompey him- 
self, who was naturally a great dissembler, affected 
not only an indifference, but a dislike to the 
employment, and begged of the people to confer 
it on somebody else ; and, after all the fatigues 
which he had undei^ne in their service, to give 
him leave to retire to the care of his domestic 
affairs, and spare him the trouble and odium of so 
invidious a commission**. But this seeming self- 
denial gave a handle onlv to his friends to extol his 
modesty and integrity the more effectually ; and, 
since there had been a precedent for the law a few 
years before, in favour of a man much inferior both 
m merit and interest, M. Antonius', it was carried 



■B Qui ad Toe ab ezteris nationlbus venirent, querar, 
com legtM popuU Roman! redempti aint? Mercatoribus 
tntum mare non falase dioam, oimi duodeoim secures in 
potestaton prcdonum pervenerint ?— Quid ego Ostlense 
incommodum, atque illam labem et ignominiam reipub- 
lioc querar, cum prope inspectantibus vobis, classis ea, 
out consul populi Roniani prapodtos esset, a pnedonibui 
capta atque opprossa est ?— Pro L^e Man. 12. 

» Dio, I. xzzvL p. la. 

o Tugnrium ut Jam videatur esse Ula villa, quam ipse 
tribunus plebis pictam olim In conoionibus ezplioabat, 
quo fortlfisimum ao sonunum civem— ininvidiun vocaret 
—Pro 6ext. 4a 

f Qui cum ex vobis qusereret, si in uno Cn. Pompeio 
omnia poneretis, si quid eo factum easot, in quo qiem 
esaetis habituri ?— Cepit magnum sue virtutls fhiotnm, 
cum omnee una prope voce, in eo ipso voe spem babituroa 
ease dizistia.— Pro L^e Bian. 20. 

•1 Dio, L xxxvi. p. II. 

r Bed idem boo ante biennium in M. Antonii pnetura 
deeretum.— VeU. Pat. iL 31. 



against the united authority of all the mrngtatntt^ 
but with the general inclination of the people : 
when, from the greatest scarcity of provisioiii 
which had been known for a long time ixx Rome, 
the credit of Pompey's name sunk the price of Uiem 
at once, as if plenty had been actually restored*. 
But, though the senate could not hinder the law, 
yet they had their revenge on Gabinius, the atatbor 
of it, by preventing his being chosen one of Pom. 
pey's lieutenants, which was what he chiefl j aimed 
at, and what Pompey himself solicited* : though 
Pompey probably made him amends for it in some 
other way ; since, as Cicero says, he was so neces- 
sitous at this time, and so profligate, that, if be 
had not carried his law, he must have turned pirate 
himself*. Pompey had a fleet of five hundred 
Bail allowed for this expedition, with twenty-ibm* 
lieutenants chosen out of the senate* ; whom fae 
distributed so skilfully through the several sta- 
tions of the Mediterranean, that in less than fifty 
days he drove the pirates out of all their lorkuig 
holes, and in four months put an end to the whole 
war : for he did not prepare for it till the end of 
winter, set out upon it in the beginning of spring, 
and finished it in the middle of summer '. 

A second law was published by L. Otho, for the 
assignment of distinct seats in the theatres to the 
equestrian order, who used before to sit promis- 
cuously with the populace : but by this law foor- 
teen rows of benches, next to those of the senators, 
were to be appropriated to their use ; by whic^ he 
secured to them, as Cicero says, both their dignity 
and their pleasure*. The senate obtained the same 
privilege of separate seats about a hundred years 
before, in the consulship of Sdpio Africanus, which 
highly disgusted the people, and gave occasioo, 
says Livy,as all innovations are apt to 4o, to m^h 
debate and censure ; for many of the wiser sort 
condemned all such distinctions in a free city, as 
dangerous to the public peace : and Scipio himself 
afterwards repented, and blamed himself for suf- 
fering it*. Otho*8 law, we may imagine, gave still 
greater offence, as it was a greater affiront to the 
people, to be removed yet farther from what of all 
things they were fondest of, the sight of plays and 
shows : it was carried however by the authority of 

■ Quo die a vobis maritime bdlo pnepoeitoa est impe- 
rator, tanta repente vilitas annonc ex suroma inopia et 
caritate rei f rumen tariv onnseouta est, unius homini« spc 
et nomine, quantum vix ex summa ubertate agronxm i 
diutuma pax effioere potuisset.— Pro Lege Man. 15. 

( Ne legaretur A. Gabinius Cn. Pompeio expetenti ao 
poetalanti.—Ib. 19. I 

n Nisi rogationem de plratico bello tulisset, profecto 
egestate ac improbitate coaotua piratioam ipse feciaaet— 
Post redit. in Senat. 5. 

* Plutarcb. in Pomp. 

7 Ipse autem, ut a Brundlsio profectua eat, undequin- 
qnagesimo die totam ad imperium populi Romani Ciii- 
ciam adjunxit— itatantumbellum — Cn. Pompeiusextrema 
hieme apparavit. ineunte vere susoepit, media estate oon- 
fecit.— Pro L^e Man. 12. 

s L. Otbo, Tir fortis, meus necesaarius, equeatr! ordini 
reatituit non aolum dignitatem, aed etiam voluptatem.— 
Pro Mur. 19. 

■ P. Africanna Ille auperior, ut didtur, non aolom a 
aapientisaimia hominibua, qui turn erant, verum ettun a 
aetpso acpe accusatua eat, quod cum consul esaet— passus 
easet tum prlmum a popularl oonaesau senatoria aubselUa 
aq^arari.— Pro Comet 1. Fragment, ex Asconio. [Lir. 
L xxxiv. 54.] Ea res avertit vulgi animum et favorem 
Sciplonia vehementer quasaavit.— YaL Max. iL i. 
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the tribune, and is frequentlj referred to by the 
dissie writers, as an act verj memorable^, and 
vliat made much noise in its time. 

C. Cornelias also, another tribane, was pushing 
fofvard a third law, of a graver kind, to prohibit 
bidxry in elections bj the sanction of the severest 
pemltia : the rigour of it highly displeased the 
«ite, whose warm opposition raised great dis- 
order! in the dty ; so that all other business was 
mtenrapted, the elections of magistrates adjourned, 
nd tke consuls forced to have a guard. The 
ottto' however was compounded, by moderating 
the wrerity of the penalties in a new law offered 
bj the consuls, which was accepted by Cornelius, 
aad enacted in proper form under the title of the 
Ctlpomian law, from the name of the consul C. 
Calpnrnios Piso^. Cicero speaks of it still as 
ngwrasly drawn' ; for besides a pecuniary fine, it 
mdered the guilty incapable of any public office or 
pbtt in the senate. This Cornelius seems to have 
been a brave and honest tribune, though somewhat 
too fierce and impetuous in asserting the rights of 
the citizeas : he published another law, to prohibit 
isj man's being absolved firom the obligation of 
the lawf, except b j the authority of the people ; 
which, though a part of the old constitution, had 
bif been usurped by the senate, who dispensed 
with the laws by their own decrees, and those often 
Bide dindestinely* when a few only were privy to 
theok The senate being resolved not to part with 
» Tahuble a privilege, prevailed with another 
trfljioe to inhibit the publication of it, when it 
(tat to be read ; upon which Cornelius took the 
hook from the clerk, and read it himself. This 
VII irregnlar, and much inveighed against, as a 
violation of the rights of the tribunate ; so that 
Corachns was once more forced to compound the 
lattter by a milder law, forbidding the senate to 
p*is aay sudi decrees, nnless when two hundred 
Mates were present*. These disturbances how* 
eier proved the occasion of an unexpected honour 
to Goero, by giving him a more ample and public 
tetiSBooy of the people's affection ; for in three 
^liwent assemblies convened for the choice of 
pnton, two of which were dissolved without effect, 
he vas declared every time the first praetor, by the 
raffraies of all the centuries'. 

T^ pf^or was a magistrate next in dignity to 
the consols, created originally as a colleague or 
tsastaat to tiiem in the administration of justice, 
>ad to supply their place also in absence'. At 
^ there was but one ; but as the dominion and 
ifidnof the republic increased, so the number of 
prvtors was gradually enlarged from one to eight. 
Thej were chosen, not as the inferior magistrates, 
hj the people voting in their tribes, but in their 
ccatories, as the consuls and censors also were. 
la ti^ fist method, the majority of votes in each 
thhe determined the general vote of the tribe, and 

^ BodiUbaflqwe magnns in primis Eques 

OChooe eootempto sedet Hob. Ep. It. 15. 

Sc Hbttom rwao, qui nos distfaudt, OthonL 

Juv. Ui. 159. 
'nB,Lzjcxvi.e.I8. 

' EafcenimaereriMfme icriptaCalpuniIa^ProMnr.23. 
' Ajconii arfument.— Pro Cornelio. 
' Kam aim proptiar dllatkmem comitiomm tcr pretor 
|Hm» «eBtiirUs conctla renontlatua sum. — ^Pro Lege 
VnlLl. 
I AaL Geo. xifi. 15. 



a majority of tribes determined the election, in 
which the meanest citizen had as good a vote as I 
the best : but in the second the bidance of power 
was thrown into the hands of the better sort, by a 
wise contrivance of one of their kings, Servius 
Tullius ; who divided the whole body of the citizens 
into a hundred and ninety-three centuries, accord- 
ing to a census or valuation of their estates ; and 
then reduced these centuries into six classes 
according to the same rule, assigning to the first 
or richest class ninety-seven of these centuries, or 
a majority of the whole number: so that if the 
centuries of the first class agreed, the affair was 
over, and the votes of all the rest insignificant^. 

The business of the pnetors was to preside and 
judge in all causes, especially of a public or crimi- 
nal kind, where their several jurisdictions were 
assigned to them by lot'; and it fell to Cicero's 
to sit upon actions of extortion and rapine, brought 
against magistrates and governors of provinces i'; 
in which, as he tells us himself, he had acted as an 
accuser, sat as a judge, and. presided as prsetor'. 
In this office he acquired a great reputation of in- 
tegrity by the condemnation of Licinius Macer, a 
person of praetorian dignity and great eloquence ; 
who would have made an eminent figure at the bar, 
if his abilities had not been sullied by the infamy 
of a vicious life*. ** This man," as Plutarch relates 
it, '* depending upon his interest, and the influence 
of Crassns, who supported him with all his power, 
was so confident of being acquitted, that without 
waiting for sentence, he went home to dress him- 
self, and, as if already absolved, was returning 
towards die court in a white gown ; but being met 
on his way by Crassns, and informed that he was 
condemned l^ the unanimous suffrage of the bench, 
he took his bed, and died immediately." The 
story is told differently by other writers : '* That 
Macer was actually in the court expecting the 
issue; bnt perceiving Cicero ready to give judg- 
ment against him, he sent one to let him know 
that he was dead, and stopping his breadi at the 
same time with a handkerchief, instantly expired ; 
BO that Cicero did not proceed to sentence, by 
which Macer' s estate was saved to his son Licinius 
Calvus, an orator afterwards of the first merit and 
eminence"." But from Cicero*s own account it 
appears, that after treating Macer in the trial with 
great candour and equity, he actually condemned 
him, with the universid approbation of the people ; 
and did himself much more honour and service by 
it, than he could have reaped, he says, by Macer's 
friendship and interest, if he had acquitted him<>. 

Manilius, one of the new tribunes, no sooner 
entered into his office, than he raised a fresh dis- 
^arbance in the city, by the promulgation of a law 

k From this division of the people into cUuses, the word 
cUuskal, which we now apply to writers of the first ranlc, 
ia derived: for it signified originally persons of tkejlrtt 
Oats, all the rest being styled InA-a eUusem.^Avl. Oeil. 
vil.^13. ' In Verr. Act. L B. 

k'Pottalatnr ^rad me pretorem primum de pecunils 
repetimdis.— Pro ComeL 1. fragm. 

I Accusavi de peouniis repetundis. Judex sedi, praetor 
qncsivi, Ac— Pro Rabir. Post 4. 

m Brutus, 353. " Plutarch, in Cic. ; Yal. Max. ix. 12. 

o Nos hio incredibili ao singalari populi voluntate de 
C. Macro transegtmus : col com sequi foissemus, tamen 
multo maJorem fnictiim ex populi existimatione, illn 
damnato, cepimus, qiiam ex ipsius, si absolutus esset, 
gratia oepissemus. — Ad Att. i. 4. 
D 2 
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for granting to slaves set free a right of voting 
among the tribes ; which gave so much scandal to 
all, and was so vigorously opposed by the senate, 
that he was presently obliged to drop if: but 
being always venal, as Velleius says, and the tool 
of other men's power, that he might recover his 
credit with the people, and engage the favour of 
Pompey, he proposed a second law, that Pompey, 
who was then in Cilicia extinguishing the remains 
of the piratic war, should have the government of 
Asia added to his commission, with the command 
of the Mithridatic war, and of all the Roman 
armies in those parts 4. It was about eight years 
since Lucullus was first sent to that war, in which, 
by a series of many great and glorious acts, he had 
acquired a reputation both of courage and conduct 
equal to that of the greatest generals : he had 
driven Mithridates out of his kingdom of Pontus, 
and gained several memorable victories against 
him, though supported by the whole force of 
Tigranes, the most potent prince of Asia ; till his 
army, harassed by perpetual fatigues, and debauched 
by his factious officers, particularly by his brother- 
in-law young Clodius', began to grow impatient 
of bis discipline, and to demand their discharge. 
Their disaifection was still increased by the un- 
lucky defeat of one of his lieutenants, Triarius ; 
who, in a rash engagement with Mithridates, was 
destroyed with the ^oss of his camp, and the best 
of his troops : so that as soon as they heard that 
Glabrio, the consul of the last year, was appointed 
to succeed him, and actually arrived in Asia, they 
broke out into an open mutiny, and refused to 
follow him any further, declaring themselves to 
be no longer his soldiers : but Glabrio, upon the 
news of these disorders, having no inclination to 
enter upon so troublesome a command, chose to stop 
short in Bithynia, without ever going to the army". 
This mutinous spirit in Lucullus's troops, and 
the loss of his authority with them, which Glabrio 
was still less qualified to sustain, gave a reasonable 
pretext to Manilius's law ; and Pompey's success 
against the pirates, and his being upon the spot 
with a great army, made it likewise the more plau- 
sible : so that after a sharp contest and opposition 
from some of the best and greatest of the senate, 
the tribune carried his point, and got the law con- 
firmed by the people. Cicero supported it with all 
his eloquence, in a speech from the rostra, which 
he had never mounted till this occasion : where, in 
displaying the character of Pompey, he draws the 
picture of a consummate general, with all the 
strength and beauty of colours which words can 
give. He was now in the career of his fortunes, 
and in sight as it were of the consulship, the grand 
object of his ambition ; so that his conduct was 
suspected to flow from an interested view of facili- 
tating his own advancement, by paying this court 
to Pompcy's power : but the reasons already inti- 
mated, and Pompey*s singular character of modesty 
and abstinence, joined to the superiority of his 

P Ascon. in Orat. pro Cornel. ; Dio, 1. xxxri. 20. 

<) Semper venal U, et aliens minister potentic, legem 
tulit, ut bellum Mithridaticum per Cn. Poropeiom ad- 
ministraretur.— Veil. Pat. ii. 33. 

' Post, exercitu L. Lucnill sollicitato per nefandnm 
floelus, fug it illinc. — De Haroapicum Ucspona. 20; Plu- 
tarch, in LucqU. 

• Pro Lege Bianil. 2, 9; Plutarch, ib. ; Dio, 1. xxxri. 
p. 7. 



military fame, might probably convince him, th 
it was not only safe, but necessary at this time, 
commit a war, which nobody else could finish, 
such a general ; and a power, which nobody el 
ought to be entrusted with, to such a man. Tl 
he himself solemnly affirms in the conclusion oft 
speech: ** I call the gods to witness,*' B»ja I 
** and especially those who preside over this tempi 
and inspect the minds of all who administer tl 
public affairs » that I neither do this at the de«i 
of any one, nor to conciliate Pompey's faTonr, n 
to procure from any man's greatness, either a su] 
port in dangers, or assistance in honours : for as 
dangers, I shall repel them, as a man on^t to d 
by the protection of my innocence ; and for hononr 
I shall obtain them, not from any single man. m 
from this place, but from my usual laborioos coun 
of life, and the continuance of your favour. Whs\ 
ever pains therefore I have taken in this cause . 
have taken it all, I assure you, for the sake of th 
republic ; and so for from serving any interest ( 
my own by it, have gained the ill will and enmit 
of many, partly secret, partly declared ; nnnecn 
sary to myself, yet not useless perhaps to joa : hn 
after so many favours received from you, and thJ 
very honour which I now enjoy, I have made it m 
resolution, citizens, to prefer your will, the dignir 
of the republic, and the safety of the provinces, t 
all my own interests and advantages whatsoerer^' 

J. Ciesar also vras a zealous promoter of this law 
but from a different motive than the love eitbe 
of Pompey or the republic: his design was, U 
recommend himself by it to the people, whos< 
favour, he foresaw, would be of more use to hia 
than the senate's, and to cast a fresh load of enr] 
on Pompey, which, by some accident, might b* 
improved aifterwards to his hurt ; but his chief viev 
was to make the precedent familiar, that, whaterri 
use Pompey might make of it, he himself might 
one day make a bad one". For this is the common 
effect of breaking through the barrier of the laws, 
by which many states have been ruined ; when, 
from a confidence in the abilities and integrity oi 
some eminent citizen, they invest him, on pressinj 
occasions, with eitraordinary powers, for the com- 
mon benefit and defence of the society : for though 
power so entrusted may in' particular cases be d 
singular service, and sometimes even necessary ; yet 
the example is always dangerous, furnishing a per^ 
petual pretence to the ambitious and ill-designing, 
to grasp at every prerogative which had been 
granted at any ^me to the virtuous, till the same 
power, which would save a country in good hands, 
oppresses it at last in bad. 

Though Cicero had now full employment as prae- 
tor, both in the affairs of state and public tnals : 
yet he found time still to act the advocate, as well 
as the judge, and not only to hear causes in his own 
tribunal, but to plead them also at the tribuoaJs 
of the other praetors. He now defended A. Clucn- 
tius, a Roman knight of splendid family and for- 
tunes, accused before the prsetor Q. Naso of poison 
ing his father in law Oppianicus, who a few years 
before had been tried and banished for an attempt 
to poison Cluentius. The oration, which is extant, 
lays open a scene of such complicated villaDjf 
by poisons, murder, incest, suborning witnes$f>i 
corrupting judges, as the poets themselves hatd 
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never feigned in anj one family ; all contrived by 
tbe mother of Claentins against the life and fortunes 
of her son : ** Bot what a mother 1 ** says Cicero ; 
'* one, who is hurried blindfold by the most cruel 
aod brutal passions ; whose lust, no sense of shame 
mtrains ; who by the Ticiousness of her mind per- 
mti til the hiwi of men to the worst ends ; who 
uu with such foUy, that none can take her for a 
hoffiu creature ; with such violence, that none can 
iugioe her to be a woman ; with such cruelty, 
that none can conceive her to be a mother ; one, 
wbo has confounded not only the name and the 
rights of nature, but all the relations of it too : 
the wife of her son-in-law ! the stepmother of 
ber ion! the invader of her daughter's bed! in 
ihiirt, who has nothing left in her of the human 
ipecies but the mere form*/' 

He is supposed to have defended several other 
oiauBals this year, though the pleadings are now 
hAy ud particularly M. Fundanius ; but what 
fires the most remarkable proof of his industry, is 
tkt daring his praetorship, as some of the ancient 
vriters tell as, though he was in full practice and 
tsaoM of speaking, yet he frequented the school 
of I celebrated rhetorician» Gnipho''. We cannot 
nppose that his design was to learn anything new, 
bat to preserve and confirm that perfection which 
be bad already acquired, and prevent any ill habit 
&on growing insensibly upon him, by exercising 
himself onder the observation of so judicious a mas- 
ter. Bat his chief view certainly was, to give some 
coontenance and encooragement to Gnipho himself, 
» «dl as to the art which he professed ; and by 
tbe presence and authority of one of the first magis- 
tntei of Rome, to inspire the young nobles with an 
H&bitioo to excel in it. 

When his magistracy was just at an end, Mani- 
Bm, whose tribunate expired a few days before, was 
■ceased before him of rapine and extortion : and 
thoBfh ten days were always allowed to the criminal 
to prepare for his defence, he appointed the very 
But day for the triaL This startled and offended 
tbe citizens, who generally favoured Manilius, and 
I'wlKd apon the prosecution as the effect of malice 
ad retentment on the part of the senate, for his 
Iw in ftTow of Pompey. The tribunes therefore 
«iW Cicero to an account before the people, for 
tittting Manilius so roughly ; who in defence of 
^"Mdf ttid, that as it had bwn his practice to treat 
iQ criminals with humanity, so he had no design of 
■ctiag otherwise with Manilius, but on the contrary, 
^ appointed that short day for the trial, because 
it VIS the only one of which he was master ; and 
^ it was not the part of those who wished weU 
to ManOios, to throw off the cause to another judge. 
Tbb made a wonderful change in the minds of the 
^"^*noe, who applauding his conduct, desired then 
tbat he would undertake the defence of Manilius, 
to which he consented ; and stepping up again into 
tbe rostra, laid open the source of the whole affair, 
jjh many severe reflections upon the enemies of 
"*W. The trial, however, was dropped, on ac- 
f"^ of the tumults which arose immediately after 
^ the city, from some new incidents of much 
Pgtor importa nce. 

'ProChMntTO. 

MrSa^ <jtti claros vfros frequentaase alunt ; in his 
lL(%miiini, etiam enm pnctura fungeretur.^ — Sucton. 
•dw. Qianmat 7 ; Maorob. Saturn, ili. 12. 



At the consular election, which was held this 
summer, P. Autronius Psetus and P. Cornelius 
Sylla were declared consuls ; but their election was 
no sooner published, than they were accused of 
bribery and corruption by the Calpumian law, and 
being brought to trial, and found guilty before their 
entrance into office, forfeited the consulship to 
their accusers and competitors, L. Manlius Tor- 
quatus and L. Aurelius Cotta. Catiline also, 
who from his praetorship had obtained the pro- 
vince of Afric, came to Rome this year to appear 
a candidate at the election, but being accused 
of extortion and rapine in that government, was 
not permitted by the consuls to pursue his pre- 
tensions*. 

This disgrace of men so powerful and desperate 
engaged them presently in a conspiracy against the 
state, in which it was resolved to kill the new con- 
suls, with several others of the senate, and share 
the government among themselves : but the effect 
of it was prevented by* some information given of 
the design, which was too precipitately laid to be 
ripe for execution. Cn. Piso, an audacious, needy, 
factious young nobleman, was privy to it^ ; and, 
as Suetonius says, two more of much greater 
weight, M. Crassus and J. Caesar; the first of 
whom was to be created dictator, the second his 
master of the horse : but Crassus's heart failing 
him, either through fear or repentance, he did not 
appear at the appointed time, so that Cesar would 
not give the signal agreed upon, of letting his robe 
drop from his shoulder^. The senate was parti- 
cularly jealous of Piso, and hoping to cure his dis- 
affection by making him easy in his fortunes, or to 
remove him at least from the cabals of his asso- 
ciates, gave him the government of Spain, at the 
instance of Crassus, who strenuously supported 
him as a determined enemy to Pompey. But be- 
fore his setting out, Caesar and he are said to have 
entered into a new and separate engagement, that 
the one should begin some disturbance abroad, 
while the other was to prepare and inflame matters 
at home : but this plot also was defeated by the 
unexpected death of Piso ; who was assassinated by 
the Spaniards, as some say, for his cruelty, or, as 
others, by Pompey's clients, and at the instigation 
of Pompey himself **. 

Cicero, at the expiration of his prctorship, 
would not accept any foreign province *, the usual 

• Qui tibi, cum L. YolcatiuB congul In consilio fulsset, 
ne petendi quidem poteatatem esse voluerunt.— Orat. in 
Tog. cand. 

Catilina, peounlarum repetondarom reus, prohibitua 
erat petere oonsulatum.— SaU. Bell. Cat. 1& 

b Cn. Piso, adolescens nobilis, summae audaciv. egena, 
factloBus — cum hoc Catilina et Autronius, conailio com- 
municator parabant in Capitoliu L. Cottam et L. Torqua- 
tum consules Interfloere. Ea re cognita, ruraus in Nonas 
Feb. consilium csdia transtulerant— Ibid. 

c Ut principio anni aenatum adorlrentur, et truddatis, 
quoa placitum easet. dictaturam Craaeua inraderet, ipse 
ab eo Magister Equitum dlceretur. — Craasum pcraitentia 
Tel meto diem ccdi destinatum non obilaae, Idciroo, ne 
Ccsarem quidem aignum, quod ab eo dari oonvenerat, 
dedisae.— Sueton. in J. Cce. 9. 

^ Pactumque, ut simul foris ille, ipse Roros, ad rea 
novas consurgerent— Ibid. 

Bunt, qui dicant, Imperia ejus injusta barbaroe neqni- 
rlsae pati : alii autem, equites Illos, Cn. Pompeii veteres 
cllentes, voluntate ejus Piaonem aggroaaoa.— Sail. Bell. 
Cat 19. 

« Tu in provinciam ire noluiati : non poeannTCQ in to 
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reward of that magistracy, and the chief fruit 
which the generality proposed from it. He had 
no particular love for money, nor genius for arms, 
so that those governments bad no charms for him : 
the glory which he parsned was to shine in the 
eyes of the city« as the guardian of its laws, and to 
teach the magistrates how to execute, the dtiaens 
how to obey them. But he was now preparing to 
sue for the consulship, the great object of all his 
hopes ; and his whole attention was employed how 
I to obtain it in his proper year, and without a re- 
' pulse. There were two years necessarily to inter- 
▼ene between the prstorship and consulship ; the 
, first of which was usually spent in forming a gene- 
I ral interest, and soliciting for it as it were in a 
private manner ; the second in suing for it openly 
in the proper form and habit of a candidate. The 
affection of the city, so signally declared for him 
in all the inferior steps of honour, gave him a 
strong presumption of success in his present pre- 
tensions to the highest : but as he had reason to 
apprehend a great opposition from the nobility, 
who looked upon the public dignities as a kind of 
birth-right, and could not brook their being inter- 
cepted and snatched from them by new men ' ; so 
he resolved to put it out of their power to hurt him, 
by omitting no pains which could be required of a 
candidate, of visiting and soliciting all the citizens 
in person. At the election therefore of the tribunes 
on the sixteenth of July, where the whole city was 
assembled in the field of Mars, he chose to make 
his first effort, and to mix himself with the crowd, 
on purpose to caress and salute them fomiliariy by 
name : and as soon as there was any vacation in the 
forum, which happened usually in August, he in- 
tended to make an excursion into the Cisalpine 
Gaul, and in the character of a lieutenant to Fiso, 
the governor of it, to visit the towns and colonies 
of that province, which was reckoned very strong 
in the number of its votes, and so return to Rome 
in January following f . While he was thus em- 
ployed in suing for the consulship, L. Cotta, a 
remarkable lover of wine, was one of the censors, 
which gave occasion to one of Cicero's jokes, that 
Plutarch has transmitted to us, that happening one 
day to be dry with the fatigue of his task, he called 
for a glass of water to quench his thirst*, and when 
his friends stood close around him as he was drink- 
ing, You do well, says he, to cover me, lest Cotta 
should censure me for drinking water. 

He wrote about the same time to Atticus, then 
at Athens, to desire him to engage all that band of 
Pompey's dependants who were serving under him 
in the Mithridatic war ; and by way of jest, bids 
him tell Pompey himself, that he would not take it 
ill of him, if he did not come in person to his 
election ^. Atticus spent many years in this re- 
sidence at Athens, which gave Cicero an opportu- 
nity of employing him to buy a great number of 

reprdiendere, quod In meipM prctor— probavi. — Pro 
Muren. 80. 

' Non idem mfhl Uoet quod iis, qui nobili genera nati 
sunt, quibtu omnia populi Roman! benefida donnientibas 
defenmtur.— In Verr. ▼. 70. 

ff Quoniam videtur in suffragils multum pone Oallia, 
cum Rome a Judlciis forum refrixerit, exounremus menae 
Septembri legaU ad PiMmem.— Ad Att. L 1. 

b Illam mannm tu mihi oura ut pntetes, Pompeii nostri 
amid. Nega me d iratum fore, d ad mea oomiUa non 
yenerit.— Ibid. 



statues for the ornament of his several rfUmBs cspe^ 
dally that at Tusculum, in which he took tht 
greatest pleasure*; for ita delightful aitnation is 
the neighbourhood of Rome, and the c onven ienq 
of an easy retreat from the hurry and €mtigncB ol 
the dty : here he had built several rooms and gal- 
leries, in imitation of the schools and portioees at 
Athens, which he called likewise by their AttM 
names of the Academy and Gymnasium , aod de- 
signed for the same use of philosophical conJercnoei 
with his learned friends. He had giren Atticna s 
general commission to purchase for him any piece 
of Grecian art or sculpture, which was eleig&ot and 
curious, especially of the literary kind, or proper 
for the furniture of his academy ^ ; which Atticm 
executed to his great satisfaction, and sent him at 
different times several cai^es of statues, which 
arrived safe at the port of Cajeta, near to hia 
Formian villa*; and pleased him always so well, 
both in the choice and the price of them, that upon 
the receipt of each pared he still renewed bis 
orders for more. 

** I have paid (says he) a hundred and rixtj-fonr 
pounds, as you ordered, to your agent Cincios, for 
the Megaric statues. The Mercuries, which yon 
mentioned, of Pentelician marble, vrith brmzen 
heads, give me already great pleasure ; wherefore I 
would have yon send me as many of them ss yon 
can, and as soon as possible, with any other ststnes 
and ornaments which you think proper for the 
place, and in my taste, and good enough to pksse 
yours ; but above all, such as will suit my gym- 
nasium 'and portico : for I am grown so fond of 
all things of that kind, that though others pro- 
bably may blame me, yet I depend on you to sasist 
me»." 

Of all the pieces which Atticus sent, he seems 
to have been the most pleased with a sort of com- 
pound emblematical figures, representing Mercury 
and Minerva, or Mercury and Hercules jointly 
upon one base, called Hermathene and Herme- 
racle : for Hercules being the proper deity of- the 
Gymnasium, Minerva of the Academy, and Mercury 
common to both, they exactly suited the purpose 
for which he desired them". But he vras so intent 
on embellishing this Tusculan villa with all sorts 
of Grecian work, that he sent over to Atticos the 

I Q,u« tibi mandavi, et qu« tu convenire intelligea 
nostro Tuflculano, Telim, ut aoribis, cures: nos ex omnibus 
molestiis et laboribus uno illo in loco oonquteadmuA.^ 
Ad Att L ft. 

k Quicquld ejuadem generis habebis. dignum Academia 
quod tibi videbltur, ne dubitaveris mittere, et arc« no*- 
trc confidito.— Ad Att i. 9 : rid. it 5, 6, 10. 

1 8lgna, que cunuti, ea sunt ad Cajetam exposita.^ 
Ibid. 3. n Ibid. B. 

B Hermathena tua me valde delectat— Ibid. 1. Qood ad 
me de Hermathena scribis, per mihi gratum est— quod et 
Hermes commune omnium, et Minenra singularo est 
tnsigne ejus gymnasii.— Ibid. 4. Signa nostra et Benne- 
raclas, cum oommodiasime poteris, velim impoDaa.— Ibid. 
10. 

The learned generally take theee Hermerackt and Ber- 
mathentB to be nothing more than a tall square pedestal of 
stone, which was the emblem of Mercury with the bead 
of the other deity, Minerva or Hercuke, upon it, of whidi 
sort ihtre are several still extant, aa we see them de- 
scribed in the books of antiquities. But I am apt to 
think, that the heads of both the deities were sometimes 
also Joined together upon the same pedestal, looking dif- 
ferent ways, aa we see in those antique figures which are 
now indiscriminately called Janut't, 
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plasof his ceiliDgs,*which were of stucco-work, in 
erder to bespeak pieces of sculpture or paintiiig to 
be inserted in the compartments ; with the covers 
of two of his wells or fountains, which according to 
tb eutoBD €i those times they used to form after 
sooe elogant pattern, and adorn with figures in 
idKf. 

Nor WIS he leas eager in making a collection of 
Greek books, and forming a library, by the same 
ftppoftonity of Atticua's help. This was Atticus*8 
o*B pissioDy who having free access to all the 
Itinnes of Athens, was employing his slaves in 
cspyiog the works of their best writers, not only 
&r kis own use, but for sale also, and the common 
profit both of the slave and the master : for Atticus 
*» remarkable above all men of his rank for a 
bmiij of teamed slaves, having scarce a footboy 
ii Im house who was not trained both to read and 
vhteforhim^ By this advantage he had made 
tmy large collection of choice and curious books, 
mi signified to Cicero his design of selling them ; 
fet seems to have intimated withal, that he ex- 
perted t larger sum for them than Cicero would 
easiiy fptre : which gave occasion to Cicero to beg 
of Um in several letters to reserve the whole 
Bimber ibr him, till he could raise money enough 
for the purchase. 

** Pray keep your books,'* says he, ** for me, and 
(k Dot despair of my being able to make them 
nine; which if I can compass, I shall think 
tijvM richer than Crassus, and despise the fine 
r^ and gardens of them alM." Again : '* Take 
ore that joo do not part with your Ubrary to any 
aoD} how eager soever he may be to buy it ; for I 

that 



says. 



IB setting apart ail my little rents to purchase 
i^ior my old age'." In a third letter, he j ^ , 
** Hat he had placed all his hopes of comfort and 
{^Bisve, whenever he should retire from business, 
OS Atticus's reserving these books for him'." 

Bit to return to the affairs of the city. Cicero 
vu BOW engaged in the defence of C. Cornelius, 
*i)ovas aocnsed and tried for practices against the 
*tate in his late tribunate, before the praetor Q. 
Gilfias. This trial, which lasted four days, was 
Me of the most important in which he had ever 
ben concerned : the two consuls presided in it ; 
ud aU the chiefs of the senate, Q. Catulus, L. 
I^KaQus, Hortensius, &c. appeared as witnesses 
iguBit die criminal'; whom Cicero defended, as 
Qnatilian says, not only with strong, but shining 
dot, and with a force of eloquence that drew 
KxlaBiations from the people". He published two 

^ Pkvterea typos tibi msndn, quos in tectorio atrioU 
P««tai indttdere, et potealia aigiUaU duo.— Ad Ait. i. 10. 

' Ib ca oBDt poeri literatiasimi, anagno«Ue optimi, et 
P^wbil librarti; at ne pediasequus quidem quisqimm 
*^ qui ncQ Qtmmque homm polchre facere poeaet — 
*^«^ N«p. in vita Attioi, la 

f Uknm toM canaerra, et noli desperaro, eos me meos 
^iwe pMw : quod li asBeqaor, supero Cnusum divitiis, 
**V» Mwrinm Tioos et prata contemno — Ad Attic, i. 4. 

' BibOothecam toam cave catquam deqxmdeas, qoamvis 
tarn amatorem inveneria^-Ibid. 10. 

* Tdim cQgites, id quod mihi polUdtua es, quemadmo- 
t ^ bililiotbecam noliia oonfioere powis. Onuiera spem 

^''••■tiaBfa wmtrm, quam cum in otium venOTimus, 
habere Tolinmis, in toa humanitate posltam haboniu.— 

mi:. 

' Akqo. Argmn. 

* ^*ee fortiboB modo, aed etiam f ulfentibua preliatoB 
at Ciowo In caoaa CoroeUL~Lib. viii. 3. 



orations spoken in this cause, whose loss is a public 
detriment to the literary world, since they were 
reckoned among the most finished of his compo- 
sitions : he himself refers to them as such* ; and 
the old critics have drawn many examples from them 
of that genuine eloquence, which extorts applause 
and excites admiration. 

C. Papius, one of the tribunes, published a law 
this year to oblige all strangers to quit the city, as 
one of his predecessors, Pennus, had done likewise 
many years before him. The reason which they 
allegied for it, was the confusion occasioned by the 
multitude and insolence of foreigners, who assumed 
the habit and usurped the rights of citizens : but 
Cicero condemns all these laws as cruel and inhos- 
pitable, and a violation of the laws of nature and 
humanity^. 

Catiline was now brought to a trial for his 
oppressions in Africa : he had been soliciting Cicero 
to undertake his defence ; who at one time was 
much inclined, or determined rather to do it, for 
the sake of obliging the nobles, especially Cesar 
and Crassus, or of making Catiline at least his 
friend, as he signifies in a letter to Atticus : ** I 
design," says he, '* at present to defend my com- 
petitor Catiline : we have judges to our mind, yet 
such as the accuser himself is pleased with : I 
hope, if he be acquitted, that he will be the more 
ready to serve me in our common petition ; but 
if it fall out otherwise, I shall bear it with patience. 
It is of great importance to ma to have you here 
as soon as possible : for there is a general persua- 
sion, that certain nobles of your acquaintance will 
be against me ; and you, I know, could be of the 
greatest service in gaining them over*.'' But 
Cicero changed his mind, and did not defend 
him'; upon a nearer riew perhaps of his designs 
and traitorous practices; to which he seems to 
allude when, describing the art and dissimulation 
of Catiline, he declares, that he himself was once 
almost deceived by him, so as to take him for a 
good citizen, a lover of honest men, a firm and 
faithful friend, &c,^ But it is not strange, that a 
candidate for the consulship, in the career of his 
ambition, should think of defending a man of the 
first rank and interest in the city, when all the 
consular senators, and even the consul himself, 
Torquatus, appeared with him at the trial, and 
gave testimony in his favour. Whom Cicero 
excused, when they were afterwards reproached 
with it, by observing, that they had no notion of 
his treasons, nor suspicion at that time of his 
conspiracy ; but out of mere humanity and com- 
passion defended a friend in distress, and in that 
crisis of his danger overlooked the infamy of his 
Hfe«. 

His prosecutor was P. Clodius, a young noble- 
man as profligate as himself ; so that it was not 
difiScult to make up matters with such an accuser, 
who for a sum of money agreed to betray the 



« Orator. 67. 70. 

T Usu vero urbis prohibere peregrinoa aane inhumanum 
est.— De Offic ill. 11. 

s Ad Attic. L 2. • Afloon. Sn Tor. cand. 

b Meipaum, me, Inquam, quondam ille pcne decepit, 
cnm et civis mihi bontu, et optimi cujusque oupidus, et 
firmus amicus et fldelis videretur.— Pro C«llo, 6. 

c Acouaati sunt uno nomine oousulares— affuerunt CaU- 
Unas, eumque laudanmt. Nulla turn patebat, nulla erat 
cogniU oonjuratio, dtc— Pro SylL 29. 
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cause, and suffer him to escape': which gave 
occasion to what Cicero said afterwards in a speech 
against him in the senate, while thej were suing 
together for the consulship : '* Wretch ! not to see 
that thou art not acquitted, but reserred only to 
a scTcrer trial and heavier punishment*/' It was 
in this year, as Cicero tells us, under the consuls 
Cotta and Torquatus, that those prodigies hap- 
pened, which were interpreted to portend the great 
dangers and plots that were now hatching against 
the state, and broke out two years after in Cicero's 
consulship ; when the turrets of the Capitol, the 
statues of the gods, and the brazen image of the 
infant Romulus sucking the wolf, were struck down 
by lightning'. 

Cicero being now in his forty-third year, the 
proper age required by lawf, declared himself 
a candidate for the consulship along with six com- 
petitors, P. Sulpidus Galba, L. Sergius Catilina, 
C. Antonius, L. Cassius Longinus, Q. Comificius, 
C. Licinius Sacerdos. The two first were patri- 
cians, the two next plebeians, yet noble ; the two 
last the sons of fathers who had first imported the 
public honours into their families : Cicero was the 
only new man among them, or one bom of eques- 
trian rank I*. Galba and Comificius were persons of 

* A Catilina pecuniam accepit, ut turpiasime prcvari- 
caretur.— De Harusp. Resp. SO. 

< O miser, qui non •entias illo Judicio te non abaolutam, 
veruxn ad aliquod severloa judicium, ao majus suppUcium 
reservatum.— Orat. in Tog. cand. 

' Tactos est ille etiam. qui hanc nrbem oondidii, Romu- 
lus : quern inauratum in Capitolio porvum atque laotan- 
t«m, uberibuB lupinia inhiant^mi fuisse memlnistia.— In 
CatiL Ui. 8. 

This same figure, as it is generally thought, formed In 
brass, of the infants Romulus and Remus sucking the 
wolf, is still preserved and shown in the Capitol, with the 
marks of a liquefaction by a stroke of lightning on one 
of the legs of the wolf. Cicero himself has described the 
prodigy in the following lines : 

Bic silvestris erat Roman! nominis altrix 
Martia ; quae panros Mavortis s^nine natos 
Uberibns gravidis vitali rore rigabat 
Qus tum cum pueris flammato fulmlnis fctu 
Concidit, atque avulsa pedum vestigia liquit. 

De Divinat. L 12. 
It was the same statue, most probably, whence Virgil 
drew his elegant description : 

Geminos hnic ubera oircum 

Ludere pendentes pueros, et lambere matrem 
Impavidos. Illam tereti cervice reflexam 
Midcere altemos, et corpora fingcre lingua. 

^neid. vill. 631. 
The martial twins beneath their mother lay. 
And hanging on her dugs with wanton play 
Securely suck'd : whilst she reclined her head 
To lick their tender limbs, and form them as they fed. 
s Nonne tertio et tricetdmo anno mortem obiit? quae 
est etas, nostris legibus, deorai annis minor, qiuun con- 
Bularis.— Philip, v. J 7. 

^ The distinction of patrician, plebeian, and noble, 
may want a littlo explication. The title of patrician 
belonged only, in a proper sense, to those families of which 
the senate was composed in the earliest times, either of 
the kings, or the first consuls, before the commons had 
obtained a promiscuous admission to the public honours, 
and by that means into the s^iate. All other families, 
how considerable soever, were constantly styled plebeian. 
Patrician then and plebeian are properly opposed to each 
other ; but nobU common to them both : for the character 
of nobility was wholly derived from the curuU magistra- 
cies which any family had borne ; and those which oould 



great virtue and merit: Sacerdos without any 
particular blemish upon him ; Cassias lazy and 
weak, but not thought so wicked as be soon alter 
appeared to be; Antonius and Catiline, thmtgh 
infamous in their lives and characters, jet by 
intrigue and faction had acquired a poweHnl in- 
terest in the city, and joined all their forces against 
Cicero, as their most formidable antagonist^ in 
which they were vigorously supported by Cnssos 
and Ciesar*. 

This was the state of the competition ; in whidi 
the practice of bribing was carried on so openly 
and shamefully by Antonius and Catiline, UmI the 
senate thought it necessary to give some chedc to 
it by a new and more rigorous law ; but when they 
were proceeding to publish it, L. Mucins Orestinns, 
one of the tribunes, put his negative upon them. 
This tribune had been Cicero's client, and de- 
fended by him in an impeachment of plunder and 
robbery; but having now sold himself to his 
enemies, made it the subject of all his harangues 
to ridicule his birth and character, as unworthy of 
the consulship : in the debate therefore which flut>9e 
in the senate upon the merit of his n^ative, Cicero, 
provoked to find so desperate a confederacy against 
him, rose up, and after some raillery and expos- 
tulation with Mucins, made a most severe invec- 
tive on the flagitious lives and practices of hia two 
competitors, in a speech usually called in Toga 
Candida, because it was delivered in a white gown, 
the proper habit of all candidates, and from which 
the name itself was derived^. 

Though he had now business enough upon his 
hands to engage his whole attention, yet we find 
him employed in the defence of Q. Gallius, the 
prstor of the last year, accused of corrapt practices 
in procuring that magistracy. Gallius, it aeems, 
when chosen sedile, had disgusted the people by 
not providing any wild beasts for their entertain- 
ment in his public shows ; so that to put them into 
good humour when he stood for the pnetorship, he 
entertained them with gladiators, on pretence of 
giving them in honour of his deceased fiither^ 
This was his crime, of which he was accused by 
M. Callidius, whose father had been impeached 
before by Gallius. Callidius was one of the most 
eloquent and accurate speakers of his time, of an 
easy, flowing, copious style, always delighting, 
though seldom warming hu audience ; which was 
the only thing wanting to make him a complete 
orator. Besides the public crime just mentioned, 
he charged Gallius with a private one against him- 
self, a design to poison him ; of which he pretended 
to have manifest proofs, as well from the testimony 
of witnesses, as of his own hand and lettere : but 
he told his story with so much temper and indo- 
lence, that Cicero, frx)m his coldness in opening a 
fact so interesting, and where his life had been 
attempted, formed an argument to prove that it 
could not be troe. " How is it possible,'' says he, 

boast of the greatest number, were always accounted the 
noblest ,' 80 that many plebeians surpassed the patricians 
themselves in the point of nobUit j^.—Y id. Ascon. argum. 
in Tog. cand. 

i Catilina et Antonius, quanquam omnibus niaxime 
infamis eorum vita esset, tamen multum poterant. Col- 
erant enim ambo, ut Ciooronem oonsulatu dejicerent, 
adjutoribus usi firmissimis, M. Craaso et C Ccsare.— 
Asoon. argum. in Tog. cand. 

k Ibid. 1 Asoon. not. ibid. 
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*' CallidiQs, for yon to plead in such a manner, if 
Toa did DOt know the thing to be forged ? How 
could yon, who act with such force of eloquence in 
oUier men's dangers, be so indolent in your own ? 
When WIS that grief, that ardour, which was to 
otort cries and lamentations from the most stupid ? 
We saw no emotion of your mind, none of your 
body; no striking your forehead, or your thigh ; 
19 ftuDpiDg with your foot : so that instead of 
fedBsg ourselves inflamed, we could hardly forbear 
^ttpiog, while you were urging all that part of 
yoor dBigc"." Cicero's speech is lost, but 
(bOiis was acquitted ; for we find him afterwards 
iweeging himself in the same kind on this very 
CiMbs, by accusing him of bribery in his suit for 
fteooBsalship". 

J. Cesar was one of the assistant judges this 
jear to the prctor, whose province it was to sit 
vpoa the dcarii, that is, those who were accused 
i^kiffiB^, or carrying a dagger with intent to kill. 
Dm gave bim an opportunity of citing before him 
as aiminals, and condemning by the law of assas* 
Boite, an those, who in Sylla's proscription had 
beea kiown to kill, or receive money for killing a 
proicribed citizen ; which money Cato also, when 
knsqocstor the year before, had made them 
refind to the treasury**. Cesar's view was, to 
aortify the senate and ingratiate himself with the 
pt«p)e, by reriving the Marian cause, which had 
iltiji been popular, and of which he was naturally 
^ bead, on account of his near relation to old 
Mtrios: for which purpose he had the hardiness 
likevise to replace in the Capitol the trophies and 
states of Marina, which Sylla had ordered to be 
tknnni down and broken to pieces p. But while he 
*K proseotthig with such severity the agents of 
Sfia's enielty, he not only spared, but favoured 
Catifiae, who was one of the most cruel in spilling 
^ blood of the proscribed ; having butchered with 
Im own bands, and in a manner the most brutal, 
C. Marios Gratidianns, a favourite of the people, 
BttHy idated both to Marius and Cicero ; whose 
^ he carried in triumph through the streets to 
B>«^ a present of it to Syllabi. But Caesar's zeal 
P'ovoked L PftuUos to bring Catiline also under 
t^ hah of the same law, and to accuse him in 
^ after his repulse from the consulship, of the 
BBider of many citizens in Sylla's proscription : 
rf which though he was notoriously guilty, yet, 
t<n^ to all expectation, he was acquitted'. 

(^>tiline was suspected also at the same time of 
**<itba' heinous and capital crime, an incestuous 
ct^ABeroe with Fabia, one of the vestal virgins, 
^ Bster to Cicero's wife. This was charged upon 
^ 10 loudly bj common fame, and gave such 
'^odal to the city, that Fabia was brought to a 
^ for it ; but either through her innocence, or 

■ Bnitoa, pp. 402. 3. » Epist Fam. vUL 4. 

• Pluiareh. in Cato. ; Boeton. J. Caw. 11. 

9 Qoomm aootorltatem, at, quibtu poaaet modis, di- 
"^Mt^ trophca C. Marii, a Sylla olim diiijecta, resU- 
teiu*ietib. 

^ Qai bcBdnem cariasimam popnlo Romano— omni 
^«ditn Thrum laoetarit ; itanti ooUum gladio ma dex- 
^ •Koerit : CTm sinistrs c^>illam ejus avertioe teneret, 
*t-?id. Da Petitloaie ConauUL 3. 
1 QaBdo^mt etiam torn plenum animc et splritus, ad 
t hQam, iMqne aJankulo ad cdem ApolUnls, manibus 
^ Kk detnUt-ln Tog. cand. 

' Hiataoltttum Catilinam.->Ad Att. L 16; SaUostBeU. 
^a;IHo.LlTLp.34. 
i 



the authority of her brother Cicero, she was readily 
acquitted: which gave occasion to Cicero to tell 
him, among the other reproaches on his flagitious 
life, that there was no place so sacred, whither his 
very visits did not carry pollution, and leave the 
imputation of guilt, where there was no real crime 
subsisting*. 

As the election of consuls approached, Cicero's 
interest appeared to be superior to that of all the 
candidates : for the nobles themselves, though 
always envious, and desirous to depress him, yet 
out of regard to the dangers which threatened the 
city from many quarters, and seemed ready to burst 
out into a flame, began to think him the only man 
qualified to preserve the republic, and break the 
cabals of the desperate, by the vigour and prudence 
of his administration : for in cases of danger, as 
Sallust observes, pride and envy naturally subside, 
and yield the post of honour to virtue*. The 
method of choosing consuls was not by an open 
vote, but by a kind of ballot, or little tickets of 
wood, distributed to the citizens with the names of 
the candidates severally inscribed upon each : but 
in Cicero's case, the people were not content with 
this secret and silent way of testifying their incli- 
nations ; but before they came to any scrutiny, 
loudly and universally proclaimed Cicero the first 
consul : so that, as he himself declared in his speech 
to them after his election, he was not chosen by the 
votes of particular citizens, but the common suf- 
frage of the city ; nor declared by the voice of the 
crier, but of the whole Roman peopled He was 
the only new man who had obtained this sovereign 
dignity, or, as he expresses it, had forced the 
entrenchments of the nobility for forty years past, 
from the first consulship of C. Marius, and the 
only one likewise who had ever obtained it in 'his 
proper year, or without a repulse'. Antonius was 
chosen his colleague by the majority of a few cen- 
turies above his friend and partner Catiline ; which 
was effected probably by Cicero's management, 
who considered him as the less dangerous and more 
tractable of the two. 

Cicero's father died this year on the twenty- 
fourth of November'', in a good old age, with the 
comfort to have seen his son advanced to the 
supreme honour of the city, and wanted nothing to 
complete the happiness of his life, but the addition 
of one year more, to have made him a witness of 
the glory of his consulship. It was in this year 

• Cum ita vixiitti. ut non eeaet locus tam aanctus, quo 
non adventus tuus, etiam oum culpa nulla subesset, 
crimen afiferret— Orat in Tog. oand.; vid. Aaoon. ad 
locum. 

< Sed nbi periculum advenit, invldia atque superbla 
post fuere.— SaUust BeU. Cat. S3. 

B Sed tamen magnificentius esse illo nihil potest, quod 
meis comitiis non tabellam vindicem taoitc libertatis, 
sed Tocem yivam pne vobis indicem vestrarum erga me 
volimtatum tulistis.— Itaque me non extrema tribus suf- 
fragiorum, sed primi iUi vestri concursus, neque singula» 
voces pneoonum, sed una voce unirersus populus Roma- 
nus oonsulem declaravit.— De Leg. Agrar. con. Hull. ii. 2 ; 
InPison. 1. 

' Eum locum, quern nobilitas prssidiis firmatum, atque 
omni ratione obvallatum tenebat, me duoe rescidistls.— 
Me esse unum. ex omnibus novis hominibus, de quibus 
meroinisBe possumus, qui oonsulatum petierim, cum 
primum licitum sit; consul factus aim, cum primum 
petieriuL— De Leg. Agrar. lb. i. 2. 

T Pater nobis dooeasit ad diem vlii. Kal. Deoemb.>-Ad 
Att. i. 6. 
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also mott probably, thougli some critics seem to 
dispute it, that Cicero gave his daughter Tullia in 
marriage at the age of thirteen to C. Piso Frugi, a 
young nobleman of great hopes, and one of the 
best fiunilies in Rome' : it is certain at least, that 
his son was bom in this Mme year, as he expressly 
tells us, in the consulship of L. Julius Cssar and 
C. Marcius Figulus*. So that with the highest 
honour which the public could bestow, he received 
the highest pleasure which private life ordinarily 
admits, by the birth of a son and heir to his 
funily. 



SECTION III. 



CiCKRO was now arrived through the usual gra- 
dation of honours, at the highest which the people 
could regulariy give, or an honest citizen desire. 
The offi^ which he had already borne had but a 
partial jurisdiction, confined to particular branches 
of the government ; but the consuls held the reins, 
and directed the whole machine with an authority 
as extensive as the empire itself*. The subordi- 
nate magistracies, therefore, being the steps only 
to this sovereign dignity, were not valued so much 
for their own sake, as for bringing the candidates 
still nearer to the principal object of their hopes, 
who through this course of their ambition were 
forced to practise all the arts of popularity; to 
court the little as well as the great, to espouse the 
principles and politics in vogue, and to apply their 
talents to conciliate friends, rather than to serve 
the public ^ But the consulship put an end to this 
subjection, and with the command of the state 
gave them the command of themselves : so that the 
only care left was, how to execute this high office 
with credit and dignity, and employ the power 
entrusted to them for the benefit azid service of 
their country. 

We are now, therefore, to look upon Cicero in 
a different light, in order to form a just idea of his 
character: to consider him, not as an ambitious 
courtier, applying all his thoughts and pains to his 
own advancement ; but as a great magistrate and 
statesman, administering the affairs and directing 
the councils of a mighty empire. And according to 
the accounts of all the ancient writers, Rome never 
stood in greater need of the skill and vigilance of 
an able consul than in this very y^ar. For besides 
the traitorous cabals and conspiracies of those who 
were attempting to subvert the whole republic, the 
new tribunes were also labouring to disturb the 



* TolUolam C. Piaoni. L. F. Fmgi despondimus.— Ad 
Attic. L 3. If. Caaaubon, ratbo* than give up an hypo- 
theaiB which he had formed about the earlier date of tlila 
letter, will hardly allow that Tullia was marriageable at 
this time, though Cicero himself expreaaly declares it^ 
Vid. not varior. in locum. 

• L. Julio Ceaare et C. Mardo Flgulo ConsuUbua, filiolo 
me auctum acito. aalva Torentla.— Ad Attic i. 9. 

^ Omnea enim in Consulia Jure et imperio debent ease 
prorincic— Philip, ir. 4. Tu sammum Imperium— gu- 
bemacula reipublic»— orbia terrarum Imperium a populo 
Romano petebaa.— Pro Mur. 35. 

c Jam urbanam multitudinem, et eorum studia. qui 
ooncionea tenoit, adeptua ea, in Pompeio orando, Manilii 
cauaa reciplenda, Comello defendendo, dco.>— Nee tamen 
in petcndo req>ublioa oapeeaenda eat, neque in aenatu, 
neque in condone : sed h«o tibi retinenda, dec— De Peti- 
tione Conaulat 13. 



present quiet of it : some of them were publishisgi 
laws to abolish everything that remained of SyUa'«| 
establishment, and to restore the sons of the pro>j 
scribed to their estates and honours : others, to! 
reverse the punishment of P. Sylla and AatroDin«,l 
condemned for bribery, and replace them in thd 
senate*^ : some were for expunging all debts, and 
others, for diriding the lands of the public to tiie 
poorer citixens' : so that, as Cioero declared both 
to the senate and the people, the republic wasj 
delivered into his hands full of terrors and alarms ;i 
distracted by pestilent laws and seditious harangues ;' 
endangered, not by foreign wars, but intestine evils, | 
and the traitorous designs of profligate citixens; 
and that there was no mischief incident to a state, 
which the honest had not cause toapprdiend, the 
wicked to expect*. 

What gave the greater spirit to the antbors of 
these attempts, was Antonins's advancement to the 
consulship : they knew him to be of the same prin. 
ciples and embarked in the same designs with 
themselves, which, by his authority, they now hoped 
to carry into effect. Cicero was aware of this; 
and foresaw the mischief of a colleague equal to 
him in power, yet opposite in vievrs, and prepared 
to frustrate all his endeavours for the public ser- 
vice ; so that his first care, after their election, was 
to gain the confidence of Antonius, and to draw 
him from his old engagements to the interests of 
the republic ; being convinced that all the success 
of his administration depended upon it. He began, 
therefore, to tempt him by a kind of argnment 
which seldom fails of its effect with men of his 
character, the offer of power to his ambition, and 
of money to his pleasures : with these baits be 
caught Um ; and a bargain was presently agreed 
upon between them, that Antonius should have the 
dioice of the best province which was to be assigned 
to them at the expiration of their year'. It was 
the custom for the senate to appoint what particular 
provinces were to be distributed every year to the 
several magistrates, who used afterwards to cast 
lots for them among themselves ; the pnetors for 
the praetorian, the consuls for the consular pro- 
rinces. In this partition, therefore, when Mace- 
donia, one of the most desirable governments of 
the empire, both for command and wealth, fell to 
Cicero's lot, he exchanged it immediately with his 
colleague for Cisalpine Gaul, which he resigned 
also soon after in favour of Q. Metellus ; being 
resolved, as he declared in his inauguration speech, 
to administer the consulship in such a manner, as 
to put it out of any man's power either to tempt 
or terrify him from his duty: since he neither 
sought, nor would accept, any province, honour, 
or bienefit, from it whatsoever ; the only way, says 
he, by which a man can discharge it with gravity 
and freedom ; so as to chastise those tribunes who 
wish ill to the republic, or despise those who wish 
ill to himself' : a noble declaration, and worthj to 
e Pro Sylla, 22, 23! dlWo, 1. xxxvii. p. 41. 

« De L^e Agrar. oont. RuU. i. 8, 9 ; ii. 3. 
' Collegam anum Antonium pactitme provinclae pepn- ; 
lerat, ne contra rempublicam diaaentiret — Sail. BeU. 
Cat.8a 

r Cum mihi dellberatum et oonstitntnm ait, ita fcrere 
oonsulatom, quo uno modo geri graviter et llbere poteat, 
nt neque prorindam, neque honorem. neque omamentom 
aliquod. ant commodom-^appetiturus aim — Sicmegeram, 
ut poaaim trlbunum plebia rdpublice iratum ooercei«, 
mihi iratum oontenmerc— Contra RulL i. a 
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bf trmoiiitted to po s t eri ty for an example to all 
■igiitntes in a free state. Bj this address he 
catiidj drew Antonios into his measures, and had 
lam enr after obseqnions to his wiU^ ; or, as he 
bimidf ci pres s e s it, by his patience and complai- 
■ace be nftened and calmed him, eagerly desiroas 
d a prorinoe, and projecting many things against 
te itate*. Tlie establishment of this concord 
betveta them was thoqght to be of siidk importance 
tDtk pabfic <|det, that in his first speech to the 
popk, be dedared it to them from the rostra, as 
IB eRBt die most likdy to curb the insolence of 
the laetioas, and raise ihe spirits of the honest, 
lid prevent die dangers with which the city was 
(ba threatened^. 

Ilioe was another prqiect likewise which he had 
watk at heart, and made one of the capital points 
pfidi administration, to nnite the equestrian order 
vith the aenate into one common party and interest. 
Tbis body of men, next to the senators, consisted 
of tbe ridiest and most splendid families of Rome, 
vbo, from the ease and adffluence of their fortunes, 
«ae Datoially well-affected to the prosperity of 
tbf republic ; and being also the constant farmers 
of ill the rerenues of the empire, had a great part 
of the ialierior people dependent upon them. 
Cicero hnagined, that the united weight of these 
tvo orders would always be an over-balance to any 
Mber power in the state, and a secure barrier 
^ainit aay attempts of the popular and ambitious 
yoa the eommon liberty*. He was the only man 
ia the dty capable of effecting such a coalition, 
^wmat the head of the senate, yet the dariing 
rf tbe knights ; who considered him as the pride 
iiid omameDt cf Uidr order, whilst he, to ingratiate 
linotf the more with them, affected always in 
FeUe to boast of that extraction, and to call him- 
self aa equestrian ; and made it his special care to 
potict them in aU dieir affairs, and to adyance 
(bar erei&t and interest : so that, as some writers 
tiA V, it was the authority of his consulship that 
fintdistiDgQished and established them into a third 
«der of tbe ^te"^. Hie policy was certainly very 
pod, and the repubUo reaped great benefit from it 
ia tbii very year, through whidh he had the whole 
^r of knights at his demotion, who, with Atticus 
*t tbor head, constantly attoided his orders, and 
Kncd as a guard to his person" : and if the same 
fxoB bad been pursued by all succeeding consuls, 
tt ai^t p robably have presenred, or would cer- 

^ Ploteeh in his life. 

'biPtaon.8. 
I ^ Qood cfD et Conc o rdia, qoam mihi constititl com 
'^^ hiTitiMfmia lis bominfbiis, qnos in oonsulatu 
>><Biaf cne tC animis et corporis actibas providl, onml- 
^P«wp«U mne. ic— Con. Rail. il. 37. 

(H fflnUitudiiiem com principibus, equestrem ordinon 
fw» ««»to coojunxerim.— In Pison. 3. Ncqae ulla rla 
'>'^rcp9ietur, que copjonctlonem vestram, equitumque 
"•■•wum, tantamque oonspirationem bonorum om- 
'^■Pettongtte poMdt.— In Catil. iv. 10. 

" Ckcro dmum Btabilivit equeatre nomen in consulatu 
*^i d noatam ooocHians, ex eo so ordine profectum 
'*^^^*a>i et ^ttSTiras pecullari popolaritate qiuerens : ab 
^ioDpore plana hoc tertium corpus in republioa fao- 
^ wt, eoFpitqnft a4jiei eenatui populoque Ronumo 
•P*terofda-P«n. Hlat. N. 1. xxxilL 2. 

* ^M. sqnites Romani, videte, scitis me ortum e Tobls, 
•J** WBper senaiMe pro vobis, Ac— Pro Rablr. Post. 6. 
^anc TWO nun equitatna Ule, quem ego in Cllvo Capl- 
"vM. te ilgni/at> ac prlndpe, oollooaram, senatom deae- 
'^tt-Ad Att iL L 



tainly at least haye prolonged, the liberty of the 
republic. 

Haying laid this foundation for the laodable 
discharge of his consulship, he took possession of 
it, as usual, on the first of January. A little before 
his inauguratioii, P. Senrilius Rullus, one of tbe 
new tribunes, who entered always into their office 
on the tenth of December, had been alarming the 
senate with the promulgation of an agrarian law. 
These laws used to be greedily reoeiyed by the 
populace, and were proposed, therefore, by fMitious 
magistrates, as oft as they had any point to carry 
with the multitude against the public good : but 
this law was of all others the most extravagant, 
and, by a show of granting more to the people than 
had eyer been giyen before, seemed likely to be 
accepted. The purpose of it was, to create a 
decemyirate, or ten commissioners, with absolute 
power for fiye years oyer all the reyenues of the 
republic; to distribute them at pleasure to the 
citizens ; to sell and buy what lands they thought 
fit ; to determine the rights of the present pos- 
sessors ; to require an account from all the generals 
abroad, excepting Pompey, of the spoils taken in 
their wars; to settle colonies wheresoeyer they 
judged proper, and particularly at Capua ; and in 
short, to command all the money and forces of the 
empire. 

The publication of a law conferring powers so 
excessiye, gaye a just alarm to all who wished well 
to the public tranquillity: so that Cicero's first 
business was to quiet the apprehensions of the city, 
and to exert all his art and authority to baffle the 
intrigues of the tribune. As soon, therefore, as he 
was inyested with his new dignity, he raised the 
spirits of the senate, by assuring them of his reso- 
lution to oppose the law, and all its abettors, to tbe 
utmost of his power ; nor suffer the state to be hurt, 
or its liberties to be impaired, while the adminis- 
tration continued in his hands. From the senate 
he pursued the tribune into his own dominion, the 
forum ; where, in an artful and elegant speech from 
the rostra, he gaye such a turn to the inclination 
of the people, that they rejected this agrarian law 
with as much eagerness as they had eyer before 
received one**. 

He began, *' by acknowledging the extraordinary 
obligations which he had received from them, in 
preference and opposition to the nobility ; declaring 
himself the creature of their power, and of all men 
the most engaged to promote their interests ; that 
they were to look upon him as the truly popular 
magistrate ; nay, that he had declared even in the 
senate, that he would be the people's consul '." 
He then fell into a commendation of the Gracchi, 
whose name was extremely dear to them, professing, 
*' that he could not be against all agrarian laws, 
when he recollected, that those two most excellent 
men, who had the greatest love for the Roman 
people, had divided the public lands to the citizens ; 
that he was not one of those consuls, who thought 
it a crime to praise the Gracchi ; on whose coun- 
sels, wisdom, and laws, many parts of the present 
government were founded *! : that his quarrel was to 
this particular law, which, instead of being popular, 
or adapted to the true interests of the city, was in 
reality the establishment of a tyranny, and a creation 

o Quis unquam iam seounda ooncione legem Agrariam 
suaslt, qoam ego diaauasi ?— Con. RuU. ii. SJ. 
p Ibid. 3. q Ibid. & 
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of ten kings to domineer over them/' This he dis- 
plays at larget ft'om the natural effect of that power 
which was granted by if ; and proceeds to inai- 
noate, that it was covertly levelled against their 
favourite Pompey, and particularly contrived to 
retrench and insult his authority : *' Forgive me, 
citizens, (says he,) for my calling so often upon so 
great a name : you yourselves imposed the task 
upon me, when I was praetor, to join with you in 
defending his dignity as far as I was able : I have 
hitherto done all that I could do ; not moved to it 
by my private friendship for the man, nor by any 
hopes of honour, and of this supreme magistracy, 
wluch I obtained from you, though with his appro- 
bation, yet without his help. Since then I perceive 
this law to be designed as a kind of engine to over- 
turn his power, I will resist the attempts of these 
men ; and as I myself clearly see what they are 
aiming at, so I will take care that you shall also 
see, and be convinced of it too'." He then shows, 
'* how the law, though it excepted Pompey from 
being aecountable to the decemvirate, yet excluded 
him from being one of the number, by limiting the 
choice to those who were present at Rome ; that it 
subjected likewise to their jurisdiction the countries 
just conquered by him, whidi had always been left 
to the management of the general* : upon which 
he draws a pleasant picture of the tribune Rullus, 
with all his train of officers, guards, lictors, and 
apparitors", swaggering in Mithridates's kingdom, 
and ordering Pompey to attend him, by a manda- 
tory letter, in the following strain : 

" * P. Servilius Rullus, tribune of the people, 
decemvir, to Cnteus Pompey the son of Cnieus, 
greeting.' 

** He will not add (says he) the title of great, 
when he has been labouring to take it from hkn by 
law*. 

*' * I require you not to fail to come presently to 
Sinope, and bring me a sufficient guard with you, 
while I sell those lands bv my law, which you have 
gained by your valour.' '' 

He observes, ** that the reason of excepting 
Pompey was not from any respect to him, but for 
fear that he would not submit to the indignity of 
being accountable to their will : but Pompey (says 
he) is a man of that temper, that he thinka it his 
duty to bear whatever you please to impose ; but if 
there be anything which you cannot bear yourselves^ 
he will take care that you shall not bear it long 
against your wills r." He proceeds to enlarge upon 
*' the dangers which this law threatened to their 
liberties : that instead of any good intended by it to 
the body of the citizens, its purpose was to erect a 
power for the oppression of them ; and on pretence 
of planting colonies in Italy and the provinces, to 
settle their own creatures and dependants, like so 
many garrisons, in all the convement posts of the 
empire, to be ready on all occasions to support 
their tyranny : that Capua was to be their head- 
quarters, their favourite colony ; of all cities the 
proudest, as well as the most hostile and dangerous ; 
in which the wisdom of their ancestors would not 
suffer the shadow of any power or magistracy to 
remain ; yet now it was to be cherished and advanced 
to another Rome" : that by this law the lands of 



' Contra Rullum, U. 6, U, 13. 14. 
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Campania were to be sold or given away; the moct 
fruitful of all Italy, the surest revenue of the 
republic, and their constant resource when all 
other rents failed them ; which neither the Gracchi, 
who of all men studied the people's benefit the 
most, nor Sylla, who gave everything away without 
scruple, durst venture to meddle with*." In the 
conclusion he takes notice ** of the great favour 
and approbation with which they had heard him, 
as a sure omen of their common peace and prospe- 
rity ; and acquaints them with the concord that he 
had established with his colleague, as a piece of 
news of all others the most agreeable ; and promises 
all security to the republic, if they would but show 
the same good disposition on future occasions 
which they had signified on that day ; and that he 
would make those very men, who had been the 
most envious and averse to his advancement, con- 
fess, that the people had seen farther, and judged 
better than they, in choosing him for their consul." 
In the course of this contest he often called upon 
the tribunes to come into the rostra, and d^>ate the 
matter with him before the people^ ; but they 
thought it more prudent to decline the challenge, 
and to attack him rather by fictitious stories and 
calumnies, sedulously inculcated into the multi- 
tude ; that his opposition to the law flowed firom 
no good will to them, but an affection to Sylla's 
party, and to secure to them the lands which they 
possessed by his grant; that he was making his 
court by it to the seven tycants, as they called 
seven of the principal senators, who were known 
to be the greatest favourers of Sylla's cauae, and 
the greatest gainers by it ; the two Lnculloses, 
Crassus, Catulus, Hortensius, MetfeUus, niilippus. 
These insinuations made so great an impression on 
the city, that he found it necessary to defend him- 
self against them in a second npeech to the people ', 
in which he declared, '* that he looked upon that 
law, which ratified all Sylla's acts, to be of all laws 
the most wicked, and the most unlike to a true 
law, as it established a tyranny in the city ; yet 
that it had some excuse from the times, and, in 
their present circumstances, seemed proper to be 
supported ; especially by him who, for this year of 
his consulship, professed himself the patron of 
peace '^ ; but that it was the height of impudence 
in RuUus, to charge him with obstructing their 
interests for the sidce of Sylla's grants, when the 
very law which that tribune was then urging, ac- 
tually established and perpetuated those grants ; 
and showed itself to be drawn by a son-in-law of 
Yalgius, who possessed more lands than any other 
man by that mvidious tenure, which were all by 
this law to be partiy confirmed, and partly pur- 
chased of him*.'' This he demonstrates from the 
express words of the law, ** which he had studiously 
omitted, he says, to take notice of before, that he 
might not revive old quarrels, or move any argu- 
ment of new dissention in a season so improper' : 
that Rullus, therefore, who accused him of defend- 
ing Sylla's acts, was of all others the most impudent 



• Contra RuUum, U. 89. 

^ Si veetrum oommodom spectat, venlat et coram tne- 
cum de agri Campani divisione dispute!.— Con. RulL 
ii. S8. Commodiua fecissent tribuni plebis, Quirites, ai, 
que apud to« de me deferunt, ea coram potius me pne- 
Bonte dixisaent^-Con. Rull. iU. 1. 

« Ibid. d Ibid. iii. 2. 

» Ibid. ilL 1, 4. 'Ibid. iii. 2. 
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ddbder of tbem ; for none had erer aflkmed them 
to bt good and legal, bat to have some plea only 
I frmn poseaiion and the pablic quiet ; but by this 
bv the eftates that had been granted by them 
vtre to be fixed upon a better fonndation and title 
than any other ettatea whataoever." He concludes 
\ij reaeviiig his challenge to the tribunes ** to 
tome and dispute with him to his face." But 
ifter KTeral finiitless attempts, finding themselves 
vboiy Boable to contend with him, they were 
knd It last to submit, and to let the affair drop, 
tQ tbe great joy of the senate. 

TVs alarm being over, another accident broke 

(Kt, which might have endangered the peace of the 

dtj, if the effects of it had not been prevented by 

fte nthority of Cicero. Otho's law, mentioned 

iWfe, for the assignment of separate seats to the 

eqsestrian order, had highly offended the people, 

«^ cooM not digest the indignity of being thrust 

R tbr back from their diversions ; and while the 

fridge was still fresh, Otho happening to come 

into the theatre, waa received by the populace with 

u soiverBal hiss, but by the knights with loud 

ifpiaue and clapping. Both sides redoubled their 

ebuBour with great fierceness, and from reproaches 

wr proceeding to blows, — till Cicero, informed 

if tbe tomolt, came immediately to the theatre, 

wi calling the people out into the temple of Bel- 

kot, 10 tamed and stung them by the power of 

W words, aod made them so ashamed of their folly 

tad perverseneas, that on their return to the theatre 

they changed their hisses into applauses, and vied 

*ith the knigfats themselves in demonstrations of 

thdr respect to Otho'. The speech was soon 

^ pablohed ; though from the nature of the 

^ it nuit have been made upon the spot, and 

> flovcd extempore from the occasion : and as it was 

I nth read and admired for several ages after, as a 

I >nonb)e instance of Cicero's command over 

'i pssnons, so some have imagined it to be 

to in that beautiful passage of Virgil'' : 

ie refaiti magno in popnlo cam Mepe coOrta eat 

WJtin, mriiqpe anftnla ignobUe vulgna ; 

itaqm faoca eft mxa voUuit. furor arma miniatrat : 

'n piatate gravem et meritia si forte virum quem 

^^oere, lOent. arrecUaqoe auribos adatant ; 

Dk Kfii dictia animoa, et pectora mulcet. 

Yato. Mb, L Ifii. 
^*hai aeditkHi fires the ignoble crowd, 
Ai4 tbe wild rabble scorma and thinrta for blood ; 
Of itaoea and brands a mingled tempest fiiea. 
With aU the aodden arma that rage supplies : 
V Ban graTe rire appears amidst the strife, 
b awrali ttrict and innocence of life, 
AU stand attentire. while the sage controls 
llxo wrath, and calms the tempest of their aoula. 

Put. 
One topic, which Cicero touched in this speech, 
ttdlhe only one of which we have any hint from 
'^'^Btj, was to reproach the rioters for their 
*nt of taste and good sense, in making such a 
^'^^vbanoe while lUscius was acting'. 
. There happened about the same time a third 
'"'tiiiee, not less remarkable, of Cicero's great 



» PlotarA'a Life of Ocero. 

^6«tMt Corradi Qncstora. p. 133; .£neid. i. 152. 
^t fires tbe greater colour to this imagination la, that 
^^"iBmiaa applies these lines to his character of a oom- 
f^cntor. wbi(^ he profaaaiiilly forma upon the mudel 
«'aoem_4jfc, xil, 1. 
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power of persuasion. Sylla had by an express law 
excluded the children of the proscribed from the 
senate and all public honours ; which was certainly 
an act of great violence, and the decree rather of a 
tyrant, than the law of a free state ^. So that tbe 
persons injured by it, who were many, and of great 
families, were now making all their efforts to get 
it reversed. Their petition was highly equitable, 
but, from the condition of the times, as highly 
unseasonable ; for in the present disorders of the 
city, the restoration of an oppressed party must 
needs have added strength to the old factions; 
since the first use that they would naturally make 
of the recovery of their power, would be to revenge 
themselves on their oppressors. It was Cicero's 
business, therefore, to prevent that inconvenience, 
and, as far as it was possible, with the consent of 
the sufferers themselves : on which occasion this 
great commander of the human affections, as Quin. 
tilian calls him, found means to persuade those 
unfortunate men, that to bear their injury was their 
benefit ; and that the government itself could not 
stand, if Sylla's laws were then repealed, on which 
the quiet and order of the republic were established ; 
acting herein the part of a wise statesman, who 
will oft be forced to tolerate, and even maintain, 
what he cannot approve, for Uie sake of the com- 
mon good ; agreeably to what he lays down in his 
book of Offices, that many things which are naturally 
right and just, are yet, by certain droumstances and 
conjunctures of times, made dishonest and unjust'. 
As to the instance before us, he declared in a 
speech made several years after, that he had ex- 
cluded from honours a number of brave and honest 
young men, whom fortune had thrown into so 
unhappy a situation, that if they had obtained 
power, they would probably have employed it to 
the ruin of the state ■". The three cases just 
mentioned make Pliny break out into a kind of 
rapturous admiration of the man, who could per- 
suade the people to give up their bread, their 
pleasure, and their injuries, to the charms of his 
eloquence". 

The next transaction of moment in which he was 
engaged was tbe defence of C. Rabirius, an aged 
senator, accused by T. Labienus, one of the tri- 
bunes, of treason or rebellion, for having killed 
L. Satuminus, a tribune, about forty years before, 
who had raised a dangerous sedition in the city. 
The fact, if it had been true, was not only legal, 
but laudable, being done in obedience to a decree 
of the senate, by which all the citizens were re- 
quired to take arms in aid of the consuls C. Marius 
and L. Flaccus. 

But the punishment of Rabirius was not the 
thing aimed at, nor the life of an old man worth 
the pains of disturbing the peace of the city : the 
design was to attack that prerogative of the senate 
by which, in the case of a sudden tumult, they 
could arm the city at once, by requiring the consuls 
to take care that the republic received no detri- 

k Kxelusique patemis oplbus llberi, etiam petendorum 
honorum jure prohiberentur. — Yell. Pat. ii. 28. 

I Sic multa, que honeeta natura ridentur esse, tempo* 
ribus fiunt non honesta.— De Offic. ill. 25. 

n Ego adolescentes fortes et bonos, sed usos ea condi- 
tiono fortuna, ut, si emeai magistratus odeptl, relpublicc 
statum conTulsuri viderentur, comitionun ratione pri- 
▼avi.— In Pison. 2. 

n Quo te, M. TuUi, piacolo taoeam ? dec— PUn. Bist 
1. viL 30. 
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ment : which vote was tnppoied to give a sanction 
to everythinf that was done in consequence of it ; 
so that several traitorous magistrates had been cat 
off by it, without the formalitiea of a trial, in the 
act of stirring np sedition. This practice, though 
in use from the earliest times, had always been 
complained of by the tribunes, as an infringement 
of the constltotion, by giving to the senate an 
arbitrary power over the lives of citixens, which 
could not legally be taken away without a hearing 
and judgment of the whole people. But the chief 
grudge to it was, from its being a perpetual check 
to the designs of the ambitious and popular, who 
aspired to any power not allowed by the laws : it 
was not difficult for them to delude die multitode ; 
but the senate was not so easily managed, who by 
that single vote of committing the republic to the 
consuls, could frustrate at once all the effects of 
their popularity, when carried to a point which was 
dangerous to the state : for since in virtue of it, 
the tribunes themselves, whose persons were held 
sacred, might be taken off without sentence or trial, 
when eng^fed in any traitorous practices, all at- 
tempto (^ that kind must necessarily be hazardous 
and desperate. 

This point therefore, was to be tried on the 
person of Rabirius, in whose ruin the factious of 
all ranks were interested. J. Cksst suborned La- 
bienus to prosecute him ; and procured himself to 
be appointed one of the Duumviri, or the two 
judges allotted by the pr»tor to sit upon trials of 
treason**. Hortensius pleaded his cause, and 
proved by many witnesses, that the whole accusa- 
tion was false, and that Satuminus was actually 
killed by the hand of a slave, who for that service 
obtained his freedom from the public '. Cesar, 
however, eagerly condemned the old man, who 
appealed from his senteoce to the people ; where 
nothing, says Suetonius, did him so much service, 
as the partial and forward severity of his judged. 

The tribunes in th6 mean while employed all 
their power to destroy him ; and Labienus would 
not suffer Cicero to exceed half an hour in his 
defence'; and, to raise the greater indignation 
against the criminal, exposed the picture of Satu]> 
ninus in the rostra, as of one who fell a martyr to 
the liberties of the people. Cicero opened the 
defence with great gravity, declaring, ** that in the 
memory of man there had not been a cause of such 
importance, either undertaken by a tribune, or de- 
fended by a consul : that nothii^^ less was meant 
by it, than that for the future there should be no 
senate or public council in the city ; no consent or 
concurrence of the honest against the rage and 
rashness of the wicked ; no resource or refuge in 
the extreme dancrers of the republic*.— He implores 
the favour of all the gods, by whose providence 
their city was more signally governed than by any 
wisdom of man, to make that day propitious to the 
security of the stete, and to the life and fortunes 
of an innocent man." — ^And having possessed the 
minds of his audience with the sanctity of the 
cause, he proceeds boldly to wish, '* that he had 
been at liberty to confess, what Hortensius indeed 
had proved to be false, that Saturninus, the enemy 

o Sueton. J. Cm. 12 ; Dk), p. 4S. 
p Pro Rabir. 6, 11. 

q Ut ad populum provocanti nihO cque ac Judlds aoer- 
bitas profiiit.— Sueton. ib. li. 
* Pro Rablr. 2. • Ibid. 



of the Roman people, was killed by the hnnd of 
Rabirius' — that he should have proclaimed and 
bragged of it, as an act that merited rewards instead | 
of punishment." — Here he was interrupted by the 
clamour of the opposite fiu;tion; but he observes 
it to be ** the faint effort of a small part of the 
assembly ; and that the body of the people, who 
were silent, would never have made him consol if 
they had thought him capable of being distorbed 
by so feeble an insult ; which he advised them to 
drop, nnce it betrayed only their folly and the 
inferiority of their numbers." — ^The assembly being 
quieted, he goes on to declare, *' that though 
Rabirius did not kill Satuminus, yet he took arms 
with intent to kill him, together with the consuls 
and all the best of the city, to whidi his honour, 
virtue, and duty called him. — He pute Labienus in 
mind, ** that he was too young to be acquainted 
with the merits of that cause ; Uiat he was not bom 
when Satuminus was killed, and could not be 
apprised how odious and detestable his name vraa 
to all people : that some had been banished for 
complaining only of his death ; others for having a 
picture of faim in their houses^ : that he wondered 
therefore where Labienus had procured thst pic- 
ture, which none durst venture to keep even at 
home ; and much more, that he had the hardiness 
to produce, before an assembly of the people, what 
had been the ruin of other men's fortttnes--that to 
charge Rabirius with this crime was to condemn 
the greatest and worthiest citixens whom Rome 
had ever bred ; and though they were all dead, yet 
the injury was the same, to rob them of the honour 
due to their names and memories. — ^Woold C. 
Marius, says he, have lived in perpetual toils and 
dangers, if he had conceived no hopes concerning 
himself and his glory beyond the limits of this life ? 
When he defeated those innumerable enemies in 
Italy, and saved the republic, did he imagine that 
eveiything which related to him would die vrith 
him ? No, it is not so, citizens ; there is not one 
of us who exerte himself with praise and virtue in 
the dangers of the republic, but is induced to it by 
the expectetion of a futurity. As the minds of 
men, therefore, seem to be divine and immortal for 
many other reasons, so especially for this, that in 
all the best and the wisest there is so strong a sense 
of something hereafter, that they seem to relish 
nothing but what is eternal. I appeal then to the 
souls of C. Marius, and of all those wise and worthy 
citizens, who, fr^m this life of men, are translated 
to the honours and sanctity of the gods ; I call 
them, I say, to witoess, that I think myselif bound 
to tight for their fame, glory, and memory, with as 
much seal as for the altars and temples of my 
country ; and if it were necessary to take arms in 
defence of their praise, I should teke them as j 
strenuously as they themselves did for the defence I 
of our common safety,'' &c.* 

After this speech the people were to pass judg- 
ment on Rabirius, by the suffrages of all the 
centuries; but there being reason to apprehend 
some violence and foul play from the intrigues of 
the tribunes, MeteUus, the augur and prstor of 
that year, contrived to dissolve the assembly by a 
stratagem before they came to a vote' : and the 
greater affairs that presently ensued, and engaged 
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of dM dtf^ pfvfCBted tht fiutber 

id miral of dkecasse. 

BiC Cesar was more s«oeeai£d in ano^er cue, 

iivUek he vaa Boce iatereated, — hia rait for tbe 

li|ik pnmkoodl, a poat of tbe tnt digaicj in the 

if^ Yvnt by the death of MeCdlM Pios. 

Ubious opened his way to it by the pobBcation 

ifsaev law, for transfiemBf the right of electing 

Am the eoQege of priests to the people, agieeahly 

to tht tcMir of a IbraKr law, which had been 

nfcded by Syfla. Cesar's strength lay in the 

hsBor gf &e popnlnee, which, by immcinr bribes 

■itkeprotokm of his whole sidMtance, he had 

parfgathaa III! siiiai so eflectaaPy, that he carried 

is hifih ofice befcre he had yet been pretor, 

^piHt two r o nsilar oooapctitori of the first 

HMty in Rone, Q. Catelns and P. Senilins 

inanens ; the one of whom had been censor, and 

Ah bsfc the title of prince of the senate, and the 

dftCTbeen honoorcd with a trinmph : yet he pro- 

flnasMre totes against them, even in Uieir own 

Mm, than they both had ooi of the whole nnmber 

«rtWekiiaH*. 

CatSne was now reneving his efforts for the 

with greater Yigov than erer, and by 

pen SMthiods of bi^iery, that Cicero pub- 

a sew law against it, with the ad£tiooal 

fosity of a ten years' exile ; prohibiting likewise 

■8 Am of gfadwtnrs within two years firom the 

^■e af iBBg for say magistracy, nnless they were 

snAoedby tibe will of a person deceased, and on a 

cotn d^ therein s peci fi e d *. Catiline, who knew 

liie lav to be fevcUed at himself, formed a design 

ti t3 Cicero, with some otiier cfaiefii of the senate^ 

aa tkedky of election, whidi was ^pointed for the 

tsmiietk of October ; b«t Cicero gave information 

af It to tke senate die day before, npon which the 

cfactiHivas deferred, diat they might hare time to 

iefibmta oa an albir of so great importance : and 

fte dif foOowing, in a foil house, he called upon 

CstiiM to dear himself of this charge ; where, 

viAast denying or ezcasing it, he Uontly told 

^cm tkat there were two bodies in the repoblic, 

■ems^ die aenate and the people, the one of them 

Bins vitb a weak head, the other firm withoat a 

head; vftich Lttt had so well deserted of him, that 

« aboaU nerer want a head while be Uted. He 

^ isade a declaration of the same kind and in 

^■a e place a few days before, when npon Cato*8 

^Riteaiiis ^^ ^^ *» impeachment, he fiercdy 

VCF^ that if any flame should be exdted in his 

'■tuet, be wonld eitingnish it, not with water, 

fc« ■ saeral niin*. 

Iboe dedaratiotts startled the senate, and con- 
visced theaa that nothiog bat a desperate conspiracy, 
'ipB ^ eiecntion, coaM inspire so daring an as- 
^»>ce: w that they proceeded immediatdy to 
tte iieeree which was the nsnal refoge in aO cases 

"* paintiaiiBoa doos oompgUtoigs, mnlUiniqiia et 
^>^«tdlgBitat0anteMd«teB, aDpcfaTift; nt plora ipae 
te wantrftabos aoffragia, qmm atarqua la oomibiis 
»*i.-*aaL J. Cn. 13; Tide P|gh. AanaL 

*hftl[|irca.S3; la TatiB. IS 

*Mi»LxxzTfL4aL 
nn foim fixlt, dao corpora eaae rejpablkat iiimiii 
hli£.iiirBM»ca|)ite;altaranftnnom,ciBeci^te: huic, 
^iuaeK mefitom CHBt, eapat, aoriro, nondduto- 
"^^-(^m idem iOe paocia diebaa ante Catoni. Jodicinm 
y«ti. rcipaDdiaMt,--«i qaod caaet in ansa fortunaa 

C^"*"w exeitatam, id aa aon aqoa, aed ndna reatino- 



It danger, of ordering the oonsnb to take 
care that the republic reodved no harm'. Upontliis 
Cicero donbled his goard, and called some troops 
into the city ; and when the election of oonsnls 
caasean, that he nught iasprint a sense of his own 
and of the public danger the more strongly, he 
took care to throw back his gown in the view of 
the people, and d is corere d a shining breast-plate, 
whidi he wore nnder it* : by which precantion, as 
he told Cat i line aft a n aid s tohbfeoe,he prevented 
his design of killing both him and the competitors 
for the coQsnIsfaip, of whom D. Jmdns Silanns and 
L. Lidnins Marena weie declared consols elect'. 

Catiline, thos a second time repnlsed, and breath- 
ing nothing bat revenge, was now eager and impa- 
tient toexecnte his grand plot: he had no other 
game lelt : his schemes were not only suspected* 
bat actoally disoorered by the sagadty of the coo- 
sol, and himsdf ihanned and detated by all honest 
men ; so that he resolved withoat forther delay to 
pot aO to the haxard of raining dther his coontry 
or himself. He was singalariy formed botl» by art 
and natore for the head of a desperate conspiracy ; 
of an iUnrtrioQS femfly, rained fortunes, profligate 
mind, andaanted coorage, onwearied industry ; of 
a capacity equal to the hardiest attempt, with a 
tongue that could rrplsin, and a hand that could 
execute it'. Cicero gives us his just character in 
many parts of his works, but in none a more lively 
picture of him than in the following passsge^ : 

" He had in him," says he, " many, though not 
express imagea, yet dEetehesofthe greatest virtues; 
was acquainted wiUi a great number of wicked men, 
yet a pretended admirer of the virtuous. Hishouse 
was furnished wiUi a variety of temptations to lust 
and lewdness, yet with several indtements also to 
industry and labour: it was a scene of vidous 
pleasures, yet a sdM>ol of martial exerdses. There 
never was sodi a monster on earth, compounded 
of passions so contrary and oppodte. Who was 
ever more agreeable at one time to the best dtixens ? 
who more intimate at another with the worst ? who 
a man of better principles ? who a fouler enemy to 
this city ? who more intemperate in pleasure ? who 
more patient in labour? who more rapadoos in 
plundering? who more profose in squandering? 
He had a wonderfol fecnlty of engaging men to his 
friendship, and obliging them by his observance ; 
sharing with them in common whatever he was 
master of; serving them with his money, his inter- 
est, his pains, and, when there was occasion, by 
the most daring acts of villany; moulding his 
nature to his purposes, and bending it every way 
to his will. With the morose, he could live se- 
verdy ; with the free, gaily ; with the old, gravely ; 
with the young, cheorfolly ; with the enterprising, 
audaciously ; with the vicious, luxuriously. By a 
temper so various and pliable, he gathered about 
him the profligate and the radi from all oonntries, 
yet held attached to him at the same time many 

* teU. BeU. Cat. S9 ; Flutaroh. in cio! 

• DeaooDdi in campom— com iUa lata faiaigniq[ae kirka 
~4it omnea bmi animad vatei ant, et com in metu H 
pericolo oDoaulon vktarent, id quod factom est, ad opem 
pTKskliamqae menm c uu c ui i ei eu t^-Pro Moren. 86. 

t Com proximiB oomitUa oooaalaribaa, me oooaukm in 
campo et onnpetitorea tooe interftoera Toluisti. oompreaai 
oonatoa tooa nefarioa amiooram prcddio.— In Cat. L A. 

r Erat ei oooailiam ad facinna aptum : coiuiUo aulem 
ncque lingua, neque manos deeraL>— In Cat. iiL 7* 

k Pro C^. 6, 6. 
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brave and worthy men, by the apecioos show of a 
pretended virtue." 

With these talents, if he had obtained the con- 
sulship, and with it the command of the armies 
and provinces of the empire, he would probably, 
like another Cinna, have made himself the tyrant 
of his country : but despair and impatience, under 
his repeated disappointments, hurried him on to 
the mad resolution, of extorting by force what he 
could not procure by address. His scheme how- 
ever was not without a foundation of probability, 
and there were several reasons for thinking the 
present time the most seasonable for the execution 
of it. Italy was drained in a manner of regular 
troops ; Pompey at a great distance, with the best 
army of the empire ; and his old friend Antonius, on 
whose assistance he still depended', was to have the 
command of all the forces that remained. But his 
greatest hopes lay in Sylla's veteran soldiers, whose 
cause he had always espoused, and among whom 
he had been bred ; who, to the number of about a 
hundred thousand, were settled in the several dis- 
tricts and colonies of Italy, in the possession of 
lands assigned to them by Sylla, which the gene- 
rality had wasted by their vices and luxury, and 
wanted another civil war to repair their shattered 
fortunes. Among these he employed his agents 
and officers in all parts, to debauch them to his 
service; and in Etruria, had actually enroUed a 
considerable body, and formed them into a little 
army under the command of Manlius, a bold and 
experienced centurion, who waited only for his 
orders to take the field ^. We must add to this 
what all writers mention, the universal disaffection 
and discontent which possessed all ranks of the 
city, but especially the meaner sort, who from the 
uneasiness of their circumstances, and the pressure 
of their debts, wished for a change of government : 
so that if Catiline had gained any little advantage 
at setting out, or come off but equal in the firat 
battle, there was reason to expect a general decla- 
ration in his favour*. 

He called a council therefore of all the conspira- 
tors, to settle the plan of their work, and divide 
the parts of it among themselves, and fix a proper 
day for the execution. There were about thirty- 
five, whose names are transmitted to us as princi- 
pals in the plot, partly of the senatorian, partly of 
the equestrian order, with many others from the 
colonies and municipal towns of Italy, men of fa- 
milies and interest in their several countries. The 
senators were, P. Cornelius Lentulus, C. Cethegus, 
P. Autronius, L. Cassius Longinus, P. Sylla, Serv. 
Sylla, L. Yargunteius, Q. Curius, Q. Annius, M. 
Porcius Lecca, L. Bestia". 

Lentulus was descended from a patrician branch 
of the Cornelian family, one of the most numerous 
as well as the most splendid in Rome. His grand- 
father had borne the title of prince of the senate, 
and was the most active in the pursuit and 
destruction of C. Gracchus, in which he received 

i Inflatum tum epe militum, tum ooUegs mei, ut ipse 
dicebftt, promiMis.— Pro Muren. S3. 

k Gastra sunt in Italia contra rempublicam in Etmric 
faucibus collocata.— In Cat. L 2; it. ii. 6. 

1 Bed omnino cuncta plebea, novarum remm studio, 
Catilinae Incepta probabat^-quod si primn prelio Catilina 
superior, aut squa manu discetwiwet, profecto magna 
clades, ^c.-«aUu8t BeU. Cat. 27. Slf. 

•a Ibid. 17. 



a dangerous wound". The grandson, bj the favoor 
of his noble birth, had been advanced to the con- 
sulship about eight years before, but was tumoi 
out of the senate soon after by the censors, for 
the notorious infamy of his life, till by obtaining 
the prsetorship a second time, which he now 
actually enjoyed, he recovered his former place aod 
rank in that supreme council". His parts weie 
but moderate, or rather slow ; yet the comehnes« 
of his person, the gracefulness and propriety of hit 
action, the streng^ and sweetness of his voicr, 
procured him some reputation as a speaker '. He 
was lazy, luxurious, and profligately wicked ; yet 
so vain and ambitious, as to expect from the over- 
throw of the government, to be the first man in the 
republic ; in which fancy he was strongly flattered 
by some crafty soothsayers, who assured him from 
the sibylline books, that there were three Corne- 
liuses destined to the dominion of Rome ; that Onna 
and Sylla had already possessed it, and the pro- 
phecy wanted to be completed in him<i. With these 
views he entered freely into the conspiracy, trtist- 
ing to Catiline*s vigour for the execution, and 
hoping to reap the chief friiit from its success. 

Ce&egus was of an extraction equally noble, but 
of a temper fierce, impetuous, and daring to a de- 
gree even of fury. He had been warmly engaged 
in the cause of Marius, with whom he was driven 
out of Rome ; but when Sylla^s affairs became 
prosperous, he presently changed sides, and throw- 
ing himself at Sylla's feet, and promising great 
services, was restored to the city '. After Sylla's 
death, by intrigues and faction, he acquired so great 
an influence, that while Pompey was abroad, he 
governed all thingsat home ; procured for Antonius, 
that command over the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and for LucuUus, the management of the Mithri- 
datic war*. In the height of this power, he made 
an excursion into Spain, to raise contributions in 
that province, where meeting with some opposi- 
tion to his violences, he had the hardiness to insult, 
and even wound, the proconsul Q. Metellus Pius*- 
But the insolence of his conduct and the infunj 
of his life gradually diminished, and at last de- 
stroyed his credit ; when finding himself controlled 
by the magistrates, and the particular vigilance of 
Cicero, he entered eagerly into Catiline's plot, and 
was entrusted with the most bloody and desperate 

n Num P. Lentulum, principem senatus? Complures 
altos summos viros, qui cum L. Opimio Consule amiati 
Oracchum in Aventinum persecuti sunt ? quo in piviio 
Lentulus grave vulnus aocepit.— Phfl. viii. 4 ; In Cat. ir. tJ. 

o Lmtulus quoque tunc maxime prstor, dec — ^Flor- 
Iv. 1 ; Dio, p. 43 ; Plut. in Cic. 

P P. Lentulus, cujus et ezoogitandi et loquendi tardi- 
tatem tegebat forme dignitas, corporis motus plraus et 
artis et venustatis, vocis et suavitas et magnitude .—Brut 
350. 

4 Lentulum autem sibi confirmasse ex fatis sibyUini4, 
hani^icumque responsis, tie esse tertium ilium Come- 
lium, ad quern regnum hujus urbis atque imperium pei^ 
venire wset neoesse, *c.— In Cat. ili. 4 : it. iv. & 
r Quid Catilina tuis natalibus, atque Cethegi 
Inveniet quisquam sublimlus ? 

Juv. Sat. viii. S31 ; Appian. 399. 

• HIo est M. AntqnIuB, qui gratia Cotts eonsulis H 
Cethegi factione in senatn, curationem inflnitam oaotm, 
Ac— Asoon. in Verr. iL 3 ; Plut. in LucuU 

t Quis de C. Cethego, atque ejus In Hispaniam profec^ 
tione. ao de vulnere Q. Metelli Pii cogitat, cut non ad 
illius pcenam career cdificatus esse videatur ?— Pro SylL 
S5. 
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' ky die tisk of mmsMcring dieir enemiea 

I tlic dty. The rest of the oonspiraton were 

t ilhistrioiu for their birth*. Tlie two Syllas 

I ■eiihe w B to the dictator of that name ; Autro- 

|had obtained the consulship, bat was deprived 

ktbery ; and Caasiiis was a competitor for it 

^ himself. In short, they were ail of 

! stamp and character ; men whom disap- 

mined fortunes, and flagitious lives, 

1 for any design against the state ; and 

i hopes of ease and advancement depended 

igc of affairs, and the sobversion of the 

I meetiog it was resolved, that a general 
riioald be raised through Italy, the 
t parts of which were assigned to different 
that Catiline should put himself at the 
r the troops in Etruria ; that Rome should 
' in many places at once, and a massacre 
the same time of the whole senate, and 
eawnieB ; of whom none were to be spared 
be aons of Pompey, who were to be kept as 
I of their peace and reconciliation with the 
that in the consternation of the fire and 
v Catiline should be ready with his Tuscan 
, to take the benefit of the public confusion, 
laake himself master of the dty : where Len- 
i the meanwhile, as first in dignity, was to 
I ia their general councils ; Cassius to ma- 
i affair of firing it, Cethegus to direct the 
But the vigilance of Cicero being the 
r obctade to all their hopes, Catiline was very 
( to tee him taken off before he left Rome ; 
k two knights of the company undertook 
I him the next morning in his bed, in an early 
\ pretence of business'. They were both of 
lacquaintance, and used to frequent his house ; 
^knowing his custom of giving free access to all, 
no doubt of bdng readily admitted, as C. 
has, one of the two, afterwards confessed*, 
meeting was no sooner over, than Cicero 
ioformatioii of all that passed in it ; for by 
intrigues of a woman named Fulvia, he had 
\ over Cnrius her gallant, one of the conspi- 
I of senatorian rank, to send him a punctual 
aocoant of all their deliberations. He presently 
■npated his intelligence to some of the chiefs of 
tfe dty, who were assembled that evening, as usual, 
at his house ; informing them not only of the design, 
kat naming the men who were to execute it, and 
the very hour when they would be at his gate : all 
vhieh iiefl out exactly as he foretold ; for the two 
kzBghts came before break of day, but had the mor- 
tification to find the house well guarded, and all 
•dmittance refused to them*. 



« Curii. Pordi, SjUm, Ceth^, AntonU. Yftrgunteii, 
ttqoeLiBkglni: qucfamflte? que senatus iniignU? &o. 
-flor. It. 1. 

* Cum C^atflina cgTedcre tur ad exerdtmn, Lentulua In 
trte ratinqiieretiir, Caarias incendUs, Cethegus ocdi pne- 
pcwawtar.— Pro 8yU. 19 ; Vid. Plut. in Clocr. 

T Dizisti pauUalum tibi ewe morae, quod ego vfrerem : 
nperti aant duo Equites Romani. qui te ista oura libera- 
ztst, et acae ilia ipea node ante Inoem me meo in lectulo 
kterfeeCnroe poUioerentur.^-In CatiL L 4; it. Sailust. BelL 
CitfB: 

* Tone tons pater, Cornell, id quod tandem aliquando 
taafiteter, fliam slbi ot&ciomm provlnoiam depopoacit^- 
fn9yiLlB, 

■ DosDum meam nujaribos pnesidlia mnnivl: exolnd 
«aii^ qaoa ta mane ad ma Mlntatum misenui ; cum Uli ipei 



Catiline was disappointed likewise in another 
affair of no less moment before he quitted the city ; 
a design to surprise the town of Prteneste, one of 
the strongest fortresses of Italy, within twenty-five 
miles of Rome ; which would have been of singular 
use to him in the war, and a sure retreat in all 
events : but Cicero was still beforehand with him, 
and, from the apprehension of such an attempt, had 
previously sent orders to the place to keep a special 
guard ; so that when Catiline came in the night to 
make an assault, he found them so well provided, 
that he durst not venture upon the experiment**. 

This was the state of the conspiracy, when 
Cicero ^delivered the first of those four speeches, 
which were spoken upon the occasion of it, and are 
still extant. The meeting of the conspirators was 
on the sixth of November, in the evening; and on 
the dghth he summoned the senate to the temple 
of Jupiter in the capitol, where it was not usually 
hdd but in times of public alarm <^. There had 
been several debates before this on the same sub- 
ject of Catiline's trea8ons,fand his design of killing 
the consul ; and a decree had passed at the motion 
of Cicero, to offer a public reward to the first dis- 
coverer of the pbt ; if a slave, his liberty, and eight 
hundred pounds ; if a dtizen, his pardon, and six- 
teen hundred**. Yet Catiline, by a profound dis- 
simulation, and the constant professions of his 
innocence, still deceived many of all ranks ; repre- 
senting the whole as the fiction of his enemy 
Cicero, and offering to give security for his beha- 
viour, and to deliver himself to the custody of any 
whom the senate would name ; of M. Lepidus, of 
the praetor Metellus, or of Cicero himself: but 
none of them would recdve him; and Cicero 
plainly told him, that he should never think himself 
safe in the same house, when he was in danger by 
living in the same city with him* : yet he still kept 
on the mask, and had the confidence to come to 
this very meeting in the capitol ; which so shocked 
the whole assembly, that none even of his acquaint- 
ance durst venture to salute him ; and the consular 
senators quitted that part of the house in which he 
sat, and left the whole bench clear to him'. Cicero 
was so provoked by his impudence, that instead of 
entering upon any business, as he designed, ad- 
dressing himself directly to Catiline, he broke out 
into a most severe invective against him ; and with 
all the fire and force of an incensed eloquence, laid 
open the whole course of his villanies, and the 
notoriety of his treasons. 

He put him in mind, ** that there was a decree 
already made against him, by which he could take 

venlssent, quo* ego Jam multis ao •uromis riris ad me id 
temporis renturoe eeee prsdixenun^In Catil. 1 4. 

b Quid ? eum tu PranesU Kalendis ipsis Novembribua j 
occupatunim noctumo impetu oonflderes? Senststine 
illam ooloniam meo Jubsu, meis presidiis— esse munitam ? 
—Ibid. i. a Pr«r*i<'#<^— natnra munitum.--Ven. Pat ii. 96. 

c Nihil hio muniUaiimua habendi eenatua locus.— lb. 
i.l. 

d 81 quis indicaaeet do conjuratione, qua contra rempub- 
Ucam facta erat, premium, servo, libertatem et sestertia 
centum; liberto, Impunitatem et sestertia oc^-4Sallust. 
BeU. Cat .10. 

« Cum a me id responsum tulisses, me nullo modo posse 
iisdem parietibns tuto esse tecum, qui magno in periculo 
eesem, quod iisdem mcraibua contineremur.— In Catil. L 8. 

' Quis te ex hac tanU frequentia, tot ex tuls amicis ao 
neoessariissalutavit? Quid, quod adventu tuo lata sub* 
sellia vaouefaota sunt ? dec— lb. i. 7* 
E 
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his life'; and that he ought to have done it long 
ago, since many, hr more eminent and less crimi- 
nal, had been taken off by the same authority for 
the suspicion only of treasonable designs ; that if 
he should order him, therefore, to be killed upon 
the spot, there was cause to apprehend that it 
would be thought rather too late than too cruel." — 
But there was a certain reason which yet withheld 
him : ** Thou shaltthen be put to death,*' says he, 
** when there is not a man to be found so wicked, so 
desperate, so like to thyself, who will deny it to be 
done justly. — As long as there is one who dares to 
defend thee, thou shalt lire ; and live so as thou 
now dost, surrounded by the guards which I have 
placed about thee, so as not to suffer thee to stir a 
foot against the republic ; whilst the eyes and ears 
of many shall watch thee, as they have hitherto 
done, when thou little thoughtest of it**." He 
then goes on to give a detail of all that had been 
concerted by the conspirators at their several 
meetings, to let him see ** that he was perfectly 
informed of every step which he had taken, or 
designed to take \** and observes, " that he saw 
several, at that very time in the senate, who had 
assisted at those meetings." He presses him, there- 
fore, to quit the city ; and ** since all his councils 
were detected, to drop the thought of fires and 
massacres ; — that the gates were open, and nobody 
should stop him^" Then running over the flagi- 
tious enormities of his life, and the series of his 
traitorous practices, he ** exhorts, urges, com- 
mands him to depart, and, if he would be advised 
by him, to go into a voluntary exile, and free them 
fi^m their fears ; that, if they were just ones, they 
might be safer ; if groundless, the quieter >■. That 
though he would not put the question to the house, 
whether they would order him into banishment or 
not, yet he would let him see their sense upon it by 
their manner of behaving while he was urging him 
to it ; for should he bid any other senator of credit, 
P. Sextius, or M. Marcellus, to go into exile, they 
would all rise up against him at once, and lay vio- 
lent hands on their consul : yet when he said it to 
him, by their silence they approved it ; by their 
suffering it, decreed it; by saying nothing, pro- 
claimed their consent^ That he would answer 
likewise for the knights, who were then guarding 
the avenues of the senate, and were hardly restrained 
from doing him violence ; that if he would consent 
to go, they would all quietly attend him to the 
gates. — ^Yet, after all, if in virtue of his command 
he should really go into banishment, he foresaw 
what a storm of envy he should draw by it upon 
himself; but he did not value that, if by his own 
calamity he could avert the dangers of the republic : 
but there was no hope that Catiline could ever be 
induced to yield to the occasions of the state, or 
moved with a sense of his crimes, or reclaimed by 
shame, or fear, or reason, from his madness ■". He 
exhorts him, therefore, if he would not go into 
exile, to go at least, where he was expected, into 
Manlius's camp, and begin the war; provided 
only, that he would carry out vrith him all the rest 
of his crew. — ^That there he might riot and exult at 
his full ease, without the mortification of seeing one 



r Habemus •enatus oonsultum in te, Catilina, valiemens 
et grave.— In Catil. L 1. 
k Ibid. 9. 1 Ibid. & 

^ Ibid. 7. > Ibid, a 

A Ibid. 9. 



honest man about him °. — There he might practise 
all that discipline to which he had been traiiied, m 
lying upon the ground, not only in poraait of hii 
lewd amours, but of bold and hardy enterpriaea 
there he might exert all that boasted patience o 
hunger, cold, and want, by which howrever b 
would shortly find himself undone." He thet 
introduces an expostulation of the republic wid 
himself, '* for his too great lenity, in suffering sucl 
a traitor to escape, instead of hurrying him to im< 
mediate death ; that it was an instance of coward ioe 
and ingratitude to the Roman people, that be, a 
new man, who, vrithout any recommendation ^m 
his ancestors, had been raised by them through all 
the degrees of honour to sovereign dignity, should, 
for the sake of any danger to himself, neglect the 
care of the public safety**. To this most sacretl 
voice of my country," says he, " and to all those who 
blame me after the same manner, I shall make thb 
short answer : that if I had thought it the most 
advisable to put Catiline to death, I would not 
have allowed that gladiator the use of one mo- 
ment's life: for if, in former days, our most 
illustrious citizens, instead of sullying, have done 
honour to their memories, by the destruction of 
Satuminus, the Gracchi, Flaccus, and many others ; 
there is no ground to fear, that, by killing this 
parricide, any envy would lie upon me vHth poste- 
rity ; yet if the greatest was sure to befall me, it 
was always my persuasion, that envy acquired by 
virtue was really glory, not envy : but there are 
some of this very order, who do not either see the 
dangers which hang over us, or else dissemble what 
they see, who, by the softness of their votes, cherich 
Catiline's hopes, and add strength to the conspi- 
racy by not believing it ; whose authority influences 
many, not only of the wicked, but the weak ; who, 
if I had punished this man as he deserved, would 
not have failed to cry out upon me for acting the 
tyrant P. Now I am persuaded, that when he u 
once gone into Manlius's camp, whither he actu- 
ally designs to go, none can be so silly as not to 
see that there is a plot ; none so wicked, as not to 
acknowledge it : whereas, by taking off him alone, 
though this pestilence would be somewhat checked, 
it could not be suppressed ; but when he has thrown 
himself into rebellion, and carried out bis friends 
along with him, and drawn together the profligate 
and desperate from all parts of the empire, not only 
this ripened plague of the republic, but the very 
root and seed of all our evils, will be extirpated 
with him at once." Then applying himself again 
to Catiline, he concludes with a short prayer to 
Jupiter : ** With these omens, Catiline, of all pros- 
perity to the republic, but of destruction to thyself 
and all those who have joined themselves with thee 
in all kinds of parricide, go thy way then to this 
impious and abominable war ; whilst thou, Jupiter, 
whose religion was established with the foundation 
of this city, whom we truly call Stator, the stay and 
prop of this empire, wilt drive this man and bis 
accomplices from thy altars and temples, from the 
houses and walls of the city, from the lives and for- 
tunes of us all; and wilt destroy with eteroal 
punishments, both living and dead, all the haters 
of good men, the enemies of their country, the 
plunderers of Italy, now confederated in this detest- 
able league and partnership of villany." 
"^InlJatil. i. 1 Q. o Ibid. 1 U 
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Catiiiae, astonished by the thunder of this speech, 
hMd httk to my for himself in answer to it ; yet, with 
domeast looks and suppliant voice, he begged of 
tke bthers not to believe too hastily what was said 
tx^iost him bj an enemy ; that his birth and past 
hk offiered ererytbing to him that was hopeful ; and 
it vas not to be imagined that a man of patrician 
Cuniiy, whose ancestors, as well as himself, had 
giTca many proofs of their affection to the Roman 
people, tbould want to overturn the government ; 
vkiie Cicero, a stranger and Ute inhabitant of 
Rose, was so zealous to preserve it. But as he 
vu going on to give foul language, the senate 
interrupted him by a general outcry, calling him 
tnjtor and parricide : upon which, being furious 
tad desperate, he declared again aloud what he had 
nid before to Cato, that since he was circumvented 
tad driven headlong by his enemies, he would 
qacoch the flame which was raised about him, by 
the common ruin ; and so rushed out of the assem- 
bly <. As soon as he was come to his house, and 
b<faa to reflect on what had passed, perceiving it 
in viin to dissemble any longer, he resolved to 
enter into action immediately, before the troops of 
the republic were increased, or any new levies 
Bade ; to that, after a short conference with Len- 
tolas, CethegQS, and the rest, about what had been 
coBoerted in the last meeting, having given fresh 
orien and aasnrances of his speedy return at the 
b«sd of a strong army, he left Rome that very 
night widi a small retinue, to make the best of his 
▼ly towards Etruria'. 

He no sooner disappeared, than his friends gave 
0^ that he was gone into a voluntary exile at Mar- 
soQes*; which was industriously spread through 
tbe dty the next morning, to raise an odium upon 
Cicero for driving an innocent man into banish- 
ment vithont any previous trial or proof of his 
g«dt; but Cicero was too well informed of his 
notions to entertain any doubt about his going to 
MuKos's camp, and into actusl rebellion : he knew 
thit he had sent thither already a quantity of arms, 
nd til the ensigns of military command, with that 
«ihw eagle which he used to keep with great super- 
stition in his house, for its having belonged to C. 
Marios in his expedition against the Cimbri^ But 
Int Uie story should make an ill impression on the 
city, be called the people together into the forum, 
to give them an account of what passed in the 
wiite the day before, and of Catiline's leaving 
Bomeaponit. 

Heb^gan by congratulating with them on Cati- 
^*t flight, as on a certain victory; "since the 
(iriving him from his secret plots and insidious 
■tteaptt on tiieir lives and fortunes into open 
J*«ffion, was in effect to conquer him : that Cati- 
bae himself was sensible of it, whose chief regret 
^ ki« retreat was not for leaving the city, but for 
^ jiy it standing'.— But if there be any here.'* 
^ Tmn nie faribundos ;— Quoniam quJdem circumven- 
^ iDqnit, ah ioixnicis praecepe agor, incendium meum 
'viBtxtinfaam.-^aUort. BelL Cat. 31. 

'At «nim mmt, Quirites, qui dicunt a me In exfllnm 

^j*««im ewe Catilixuun Ego reheroens ille consul, 

laS TiTbo cirea in exilium ejldo, Ac.— In Catil. ii. 6. 

'Caa faaoes, cum tubas, cum cigna roilitaria, cum 
"IsflMn illam argenteam. cnl ille etlam sacrarium scele- 
'«a*Hni««focerat, •drem e«e prwnlisain.— lb. ; 8al- 
nal Bdl. Cat S9. 

•faiCttiLltl. 



says he, ** who blame me for what I am boasting 
of, as you all indeed jusily may, that 1 did not 
rather seize than send away so capital an enemy ; 
that is not my fiiult, citizens, but the fault of the 
tiroes. Catiline ought long ago to have suffered 
the last punishment ; the custom of our ancestors, 
the discipline of the empire, and the republic 
itself, required it. But how many would there 
have been who would not have believed what I 
charged him with } How many, who, through 
weakness, would never have imagined it, or through 
wickedness would have defended it ? '' He observes, 
" that if he had put Catiline to death, he should 
have drawn upon himself such an odium as would 
have rendered him unable to prosecute his accom- 
plices and extirpate the remains of the conspiracy ; 
but so far from being afraid of him now, he was 
sorry only that he went off with so few to attend 
him': that his forces were contemptible, if com- 
pared with those of the republic ; made up of a 
miserable, needy crew, who had wasted their sub- 
stance, forfeited their bails, and would run away 
not only at the sight of an array, but of the praetor's 
edict — ^That those who had deserted his army, and 
staid behind, were more to be dreaded than the army 
itself ; and the more so, because they knew him to 
be informed of all their designs, yet were not at all 
moved by it : that he had laid open all their coun- 
cils in the senate the day before, upon which Cati- 
line was so disheartened that he immediately fled : 
that he could not guess what these others meant ; 
if they imagined that he should always use the same 
lenity, th^y were much mistaken 3^; for he had now 
gained what he had hitherto been waiting for, to 
make all people see that there was a conspiracy : 
that now, therefore, there was no more room for 
clemency, the case itself required severity ; yet he 
would still grant them one thing, to quit the city 
and follow Catiline ; nay, would tell them the way ; 
it was the Aurelian road ; and if they would make 
haste, they might overtake him before night." 
Then, after describing the profligate life and con- 
versation of Catiline and his accomplices', he 
declares it " insufferably impudent for such men 
to pretend to plot ; the lazy against the active, the 
foolish against the prudent, the drunken against 
the sober, the drowsy against the vigilant ; who, 
lolling at feasts, embracing mistresses, staggering 
with wine, stuffed vnth victuals, crowned with gar- 
lands, daubed with perfumes, belch in their con- 
versations of massacring the honest and firing the 
city. If my consulship," says he, ** since it can- 
not cure, should cut off all these, it would add no 
small period to the duration of the republic ; for 
there is no nation which we have reason to fear, no 
king who can make war upon the Roman people ; 
all disturbances abroad, both by land and sea, are 
quelled by the virtue of one man ; but a domestic 
war still remains ; the treason, the danger, the 
enemy is within ; we are to combat with luxury, 
with madness, with villany. In this war I profess 
myself your leader, and take upon myself all the 
animosity of the desperate : whatever can possibly 
be healed, I will heal ; but what ought to be cut 
off, I will never suffer to spread to the ruin of the 
city. ■ " He then takes notice of the report of 
Catiline's being driven into exile, but ridicules the 
weakness of it; and says, ** that he had put that 
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matter oat of doubt, bf exposing all hU treasons 
the day before in the senate^." He laments *' the 
wretched condition not only of governing, but even 
of presenring states : For if Catiline,'* says he, 
*' baffled by my pains and counsels, should really 
change his mind, drop all thoughts of war, and 
betake himself to exile, he would not be said to be 
disarmed and terrified, or driven from his purpose 
by my yigUance, but uncondemned and innocent to 
be forced into banishment by the threats of the 
consul ; and there would be numbers who would 
think him not wicked, but unhappy, and me not a 
diligent consul, but a cruel tyrant." He declares, 
** that though, for the sake of his own ease or cha- 
racter, he should never vrish to hear of Catiline's 
being at the head of an army, yet they would 
certainly hear it in three days' time : that if men 
were so perverse as to complain of his being driven 
away, what would they have said if he had been 
put to death ? Yet there was not one of those 
who talked of his going to Marseilles, but would 
be sorry for it, if it was true, and vrished much 
rather to see him in Manlius's camp'." He pro- 
ceeds to describe at large the strength and forces of 
Catiline, and the different sorts of men of which 
they were composed ; and then displaying and 
opposing to them the superior forces of the repub- 
lic, he shows it to be *' a contention of all sorts of 
virtue against all sorts of vice ; in which, if all 
human help should fail them, the gods themselves 
would never suffer the best cause in the world to 
be vanquished by the worst**." He requires them, 
therefore, to ** keep a watch only in their private 
houses, for he had taken care to secure the public 
without any tumult : that he had given notice to 
dU the colonies and great towns of Catiline's 
retreat, so as to be upon their guard against him : 
that as to the body of gladiators, whom Catiline 
always depended upon as his best and surest band, 
I they were taken care of in such a manner as to be 
in the power of the republic* ; though, to say the 
truth, even these were better affected than some 
part of the patricians : that he had sent Q. Metel- 
lus, the praetor, into Gaul and the district of Pice« 
num, to oppose all Catiline's motions on that side ; 
and, for settling all matters at home, had summoned 
the senate to meet again that morning, which, as 
they saw, was then assembling. As for those, 
therefore, who were left behind in the city, though 
they were now enemies, yet, since they were born 
citizens, he admonished them again and again, that 
his lenity had been waiting only for an opportunity 
of demonstrating the certainty of the plot : that for 
the rest, he should never forget that this was his 
country, he their consul, who thought it his duty 
either to live with them, or die for them. There 
is no guard," says he, ** upon the gates, none to 
watch the roads ; if any one has a mind to with- 
draw himself, he may go wherever he pleases ; but 
if he makes the least stir within the city, so as to 
be caught in any overt act against the republic, he 
shall know that there are in it vigilant consuls, 
excellent magistrates, a stout senate; that there 
are arms, and a prison, which our ancestors pro- 
vided as the avenger of manifest crimes ; and all 

b In CaUl. U. 6. c ibid. 7, 8, 9, 10. 

«» Ibid. U. 

• Ibid. 19. Decrevere uti funfUe gUdiatorUe Capunm 
et in cetera municipia distribuerentur pro cujusque opl- 
bua.-^SalluaU BeU. Cat. 30. 



this shall be transacted in such a manner, dtixeaj, 
that the greatest disorders shall be quelled withovl 
the least hurry ; the greatest dangers, vrithont an] 
tumult ; a domestic war, the most desperate of an] 
in our memory, by me, your only leader and gene 
ral, in my gown ; which I will manage so, that, m 
far as it is possible, not one even of tihe guilty shat 
suffer punishment in the city. But if their anda* 
ciousness, and my country's danger, should neoe5< 
sarily drive me from this mild resolution, yet I wiU 
effect, what in so cruel and treacherous a war oouUi 
hardly be hoped for, that not one honest man sbaiJ 
fall, but all of you be safe by the punishment of a 
few. This I promise, citizens, not from any con- 
fidence in my own prudence, or from any homan 
councils, but from the many evident declarations of 
the gods, by whose impulse I am led into this per- 
suasion ; who assist us, not as they used to do, at a 
distance, against foreign and remote enemies, but 
by their present help and protection, defend their 
temples and our houses. It is your part, there- 
fore, to worship, implore, and pray to them, that 
since all our enemies are now subdued both by land 
and sea, they would continue to preserve this city, 
which was designed by them for the most beantifoL 
the most flourishing, and most powerfol on earth, 
from the detestable treasons of its own desperate 
citizens." 

We have no account of this day's debate in the 
senate, which met while Cicero was speaking to 
the people, and were waiting his coming to them 
from the rostra : but as to Catiline, after staying 
a few days on the road to raise and arm the cdun- 
try through which he passed, and which his agents 
had alre^y been disposing to his interests, he 
marched directly to Manlius s camp, with the fasces 
and all the ensigns of military command displayed 
before him. Upon this news, the senate declared 
both him and Manlius pnblic enemies, with offers 
of pardon to all his followers who were not con- 
demned of capital crimes, if they returned to their 
duty by a certain day ; and ordered the consuls to 
make new levies, and that Antonius should follow 
Catiline vrith the army ; Cicero stay at home to 
guard the city'. 

It will seem strange to some, that Cicero, when 
he had certain information of Catiline's treason, 
instead of seizing him in the city, not only suf- 
fered but urged his escape, and forced him as it 
were to begin the war. But there was good reason 
for what he did, as he frequently intimates in his 
speeches ; he had many enemies among the nobility, 
and Catiline many secret friends ; and though be 
was perfectly informed of the whole progress and 
extent of the plot, yet the proofs being not ready 
to be laid before the public, Catiline s dissima- 
lation still prevailed, and persuaded great num ben 
of his innocence ; so that if he had impri!«oned aod 
punished him at this time, as be deserved, the 
whole faction were prepared to raise a general 
clamour against him, by representing his admi- 
nistration as a tyranny, and the plot as a forgery 
contrived to support it : whereas by driving Catilioe 
into rebellion, he made all men see the reality of 
their danger ; while from an exact account of his 
troops, he knew them to be so unequal to those of 
the republic, that there was no doubt of his being 
destroyed, if be could be pushed to the necessity of 
I 
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dedaring himflelf, before his other projects were 
ripe for ezecntioiu He knew also, that if Catiline 
was oooe driren out of the city, and separated from 
his aeoomplices, who were a Uzy, drunken, thought- 
\em crew, they would min themsekes by their own 
rashness, and be easily drawn into any trap which 
he thoold Uy for them : the event showed that he 
jadged right: and by what happened afterwards 
both to Cadlioe and to himself, it appeared, that, 
at &r as human caution could reach, he acted with 
^ atmost prudence in regard as well to his own, 
u to the public safety. 

In the midst of all this hurry, and soon after 
Cidliae's flight, Cicero found leisure, according to 
bis custom, to defend L. Murena, one of the 
coDsols elect, who was now brought to a trial for 
bribery and corruption. Cato had declared in the 
mate, that he would try the force of Cicero's late 
lav upon one of the consular candidates' : and since 
CatiUoe, whom he chiefly aimed at, was out of his 
it%ch, he resolved to fall upon Murena ; yet con- 
aired at the same time at the other consul. SUanus, 
who had married his sister, though equally guilty 
vith his colleague^ : he was joined in the accnsa* 
tioQ by one of the disappointed candidates, S. 
Stilpicius, a person of ^stinguished worth and 
diancter, and the most celebrated lawyer of the 
ife, for whose service, and at whose instance, 
Cieero's law against bribery was chiefly provided '. 

Mareoa was bred a soldier, and had acquired 
great fome in the Mithridatic war, as lieutenant to 
LocolluB^i and was now defendied by three, the 
greatest men, as well as the greatest orators of 
Rome, Crassus, Hortensins, and Cicero : so that 
there had seldom been a trial of more expectation, 
on aceonnt of the dignity of all the parties con- 
eoned. The character of the accusers makes it 
reaaooable to believe, that there was clear proof of 
tome illegal practices ; yet from Cicero's speech, 
vbidi, though imperfect, is the only remaining 
Boaaoi^it of the transaction, it seems probable, 
t^ they were such only as, though strictly 
ipealdng irregular, were yet warranted by custom 
■ad the example of all candidates; and though 
baaoos in the eyes of a Cato, or an angry compe- 
titor, were usually overlooked by the magistrates 
«Bd expected by the people. 

The accusation consisted of three heads: the 
■euHlal of Mnrena's life ; the want of dignity in 
bis character and family ; and bribery in the late 
tlectioa. As to the flrst, the greatest crime which 
Cato charged him with was dancing ; to which 
Cicero's diefence is somewhat remarkable: '* He 
adnooishes Cato not to throw out such a calumny 
H iaconsiderately, or to call the consul of Rome 
a daacer ; but to consider how many other crimes 
a nan must needs be guilty of before that of 
dsDdng could be truly objected to him ; since no- 
body efer danced, even in solitude, or a private 
awtiDg of firiends, who was not either drunk or 
Bad; for durumig wss always the last act of 



r Dfxi In fenatu, me nomen oonsolaris candldati dela- 
tVBm.— Pro Moren. 30. Quod atmciter in aenatu dixlsti, 
ut SBB dixixes, aut seponunes.— lb. 31 ; Plutar. in Cato. 

^ Phitareh. in Cato. 

' Lflieai smlritua flagitasti— gestua eat moa et voluntati 
« dpiitati tna^-Pro Muren. 83. 

^ Ugatns L. Locollo fiiit : qua in legatione duxit ezer- 
ttea-nttgnas oopias hostiimi fudit, urbea partim vi, 
ivtim otaidJooa oepit.— Pro Muren. 9. 



riotous banquets, gay places, and much jollity: 
that Cato charged him therefore with what was 
the effect of many vices, yet with none of those, 
without which that vice could not possibly subsist ; 
with no scandalous feasts, no amours, no nightly 
revels, no lewdness, no extravagant expense," 
&c.» 

As to the second article, the want of dignity, it 
was urged chiefly by Sulpicius, who being noble 
and a patrician, was the more mortified to be 
defeated by a plebeian, whose extraction he con- 
temned : but Cicero " ridicules the vanity of 
thinking no family good, but a patrician ; shows 
that Murena's grandfather and great-grandfather 
had been prcetors ; and that his father also from 
the same dignity had obtained the honour of a 
triumph : that Sulpicius's nobility was better 
known to the antiquaries than to the people ; 
since his grandfather had never borne any of the 

Erincipal offices, nor his father ever mounted 
igher than the equestrian rank : that being there- 
fore the son of a Roman knight, he had always 
reckoned him in the same class with himself, of 
those who by their own industry had opened their 
way to the highest honours ; that the Curiuses, 
the Catos, the Pompeiuses, the Mariuses, the 
Didiuses, the Caeliuses were all of the same sort : 
that when he had broken through that barricade 
of nobility, and laid the consubhip open to the 
virtuous, as well as to the noble; and when a 
consul, of an ancient and illustrious descent, was 
defended by a consul, the son of a knight ; he 
never imagined, that the accusers would venture to 
say a word about the novelty of a family : that he 
himself had two patrician competitors, the one a 
profligate and audacious, the other an excellent 
and modest man ; yet that he outdid Catiline in 
dignity, Galba in interest ; and if that had been a 
crime in a new man, he should not have wanted 
enemies to object it to him"." He then shows 
** that the science of arms, in which Murena 
excelled, had much more dignity and splendour in 
it than the science of the law, being that which 
first gave a name to the Roman people, brought 
glory to their city, and subdued the world to their 
empire: that martial virtue had ever been the 
means of conciliating the favour of the people, and 
recommending to the honours of the state ; and 
it was but reasonable that it should hold the first 

Elace in that city, which was raised by it to be the 
ead of all other cities in the world"." 
As to the last and heaviest part of the charge, 
the crime of bribery, there was little or nothing 
made out against him, but what was too common 
to be thought criminal; the bribery of shows, 
plays, and dinners given to the populace ; yet not 
so much by himself, as by his friends and relations, 
who were zealous to serve him ; so that Cicero 
makes very slight of it, and declares himself ** more 
afraid of the authority, than the accusation of 
Cato ; " and to obviate the influence which the 
reputation of Cato's integrity might have in the 
cause, he observes, *' that the people in general, 
and all wise judges, had ever been jealous of the 
power and interest of an accuser ; lest the criminal 
should be borne down, not by the weight of his 
crimes, but the superior force of his adversary. 
Let the a uthority of the grea t p revail," says he, 

1 Pro aiuren. 6. •■ IWd- 7. 8. 

" Ibid. 9, 10, 11. 
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** for the safety of the innocent, the protection of 
the helpless, the relief of the miserable ; but let its 
influence be repelled from the dangers and destruc- 
tion of citizens : for if any one should say, that 
Cato would not have taken the pains to accuse, if 
he had not been assured of the crime, he estab- 
lishes a very unjust law to men in distress, by 
making the judgment of an accuser to be con- 
sidered as a prejudice or previous condemnation of 
the criminal"." He exhorts *' Cato not to be so 
severe on what ancient custom and the republic 
itself had found useful ; nor to deprive the people 
of their plays, gladiators, and feasts, which their 
ancestors had approved ; nor to take from candi- 
dates an opportunity of obliging by a method of 
expense which indicated their generosity, rather 
than an intentiou to corrupt p.'' 

But whatever Murena's crime might be, the 
circumstance which chiefly favoured him was, the 
difficulty of the times, and a rebellion actually on 
foot ; which made it neither safe nor prudent to 
deprive the city of a consul, who by a military 
education was the best qualified to defend it in so 
dangerous a crisis. This point Cicero dwells much 
upon, declaring, ** that he undertook this cause, 
not so much for the sake of Mnrena, as of the 
peace, the liberty, the lives and safety of them all. 
Hear, hear," says he, ** your consul, who, not 
to speak arrogantly, thinks of nothing day and 
night but of the republic : Catiline does not 
despise us so far, as to hope to subdue this city 
with the force which be has carried out with him : 
the contagion is spread wider than you imagine ; 
the Trojan horse is within our walls ; which, while 
I am consul, shall never oppress you in your sleep. 
If it be asked then, what reason I have to fear 
Catiline ? none at all ; and 1 have taken care that 
nobody else need fear him : yet I say, that we 
have cause to fear those troops of his, which I see 
in this very place. Nor is his army so much to be 
dreaded, as those who are said to have deserted it : 
for in truth they have not deserted, but are left by 
him only as spies upon us, and placed as it were 
in ambush, to destroy us the more securely : all 
these want to see a worthy consul, an experienced 
general, a man both by nature and fortunes attached 
to the interests of the republic, driven by your 
sentence from the guard and custody of the city *>.'* 
After urging this topic with great warmth and 
force, he adds; " We are now come to the crisis 
and extremity of our danger ; there is no resource 
or recovery for us, if we now miscarry ; it is no 
time to throw away any of the helps which we 
have, but by all means possible to acquire more. 
The enemy is not on the banks of the Anio, which 
was thought so terrible in the Punic war, but in 
the city and the forum. Good gods ! (I cannot speak 
it without a sigh,) there are some enemies in the 
very sanctuary ; some, I say, even in the senate ! 
The gods grant, that my colleague may quell this 
rebellion by our arms ; whilst I, in the gown, by 
the assistance of all the honest, will dispel the 
other dangers with which the city is now big. But 
what will become of us, if they should slip through 
our hands into the new year ; and find but one 
consul in the republic, and him employed not in 
prosecuting the war, but in providing a colleague ? 
Then this plaj^ue of Catiline will bre^k ont in nil 
o Pro Muren. 2tf." ~ !• ibidTaH! 

q Ibid. 37. 



its fury, spreading terror, confusion, fire, and 
sword through the city," &c.' This conndera^ 
tion, so forcibly urged, of the necessity of havinfl 
two consuls for the guard of the city at the openioi 
of the new year, had such weight with the jad^e«< 
that without any deliberation they nnanixnooslj 
acquitted Mnrena, and would not, as CicerD Bay«i 
so much as hear the accnsation of men, the moti 
eminent and illustrious*. 

Cicero had a strict intimacy all Uiis while widi 
Sulpicius, whom he had served with all hit intered 
in this very contest for the consulship*. He hmd 
a great friendship also with Cato, and ti>e higibest 
esteem of his integrity ; yet he not only defended 
this oause against them both, but to take olf the 
prejudice of their authority, laboured even to make 
them ridiculous ; rallying the profession of Sul- 
picius as trifling and contemptible, the principles 
of Cato as absurd and impracticable, with so much 
humour and vrit, that he made the whole aadience 
very merry, and forced Cato to cry out. What a 
facetious consul have we*l But what is more 
observable, the opposition of these great men in an 
affair so interesting gave no sort of interruption to 
their friendship, which continued as firm as erer 
to the end of their lives : and Cicero, who lived 
the longest of them, showed the real Talue that 
he had for them both after thdr deaths, by pro- 
curing public honoura for the one, and writing the 
life and praises of the other. Mnrena too, though 
exposed to so much danger by the prosecution, yet 
seems to have retained no resentment of it ; but 
during his consulship paid a great deference to the 
counsels of Cato, and employed all his power to 
support him against the yiolence of Metellas, his 
colleague in the tribunate. This was a greatness 
of mind truly noble, and suitable to the dignity of 
the persons; not to.be shocked by the particular 
contradiction of their friends, when their general 
views on both sides were laudable and virtuous : 
yet this must not be wholly charged to the virtue 
of the men, but to the discipline of the republic 
itself, which by a vrise policy imposed it as a doty 
on its subjects to defend their fellow citizens ia 
their dangers, without regard to any friendships or 
engagements whatsoever'. The examples of this 
kind will be more or less frequent in states, in pro- 
portion as the public good happens to be the 
ruling principle ; for that is a bond of union too 
firm to be broken by any little differences about 
the measures of punning it: but where privste 
ambition and party zeal have the ascendant, there 
every opposition must necessarily create animosity, 
as it obstructs the acquisition of that good, which 
is considered as the chief end of life, private benefit 
and advantage. 

Before the trial of Murena, Cicero had pleadrt) 
another cause of the same kind in the defence of 
C. Piso, who had been consul four years before, 
and acquired the character of a brave and vigoroiu 

' Pro Muren. 39. 

• Defend! contml L. Murenam — nemo iUorum Jodicnrn. 
claristiirais viris accusnntibus, audiendum sibi de ambito 
curavit, cum bellum Jam gerente Catilina, omnes, me 
auctore, duoe consuies Kalendia Jan. acirent ease oporterc. 
—Ibid. 
» Ibid. 3. « Plut. In Cato. 

X Ilanc nobis a roajoribua enae traditam disdplhuun. ut 
' nulliuB amidtia ad propulsanda pericula impcdiremur.— 
' I»ro SyUa. 17. 
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Biagiitnte : but we have no remains of the speech, 
nor aiiTthing^ more said of it by Cicero, than that 
Pfso was acquitted on the account of his laudable 
behavioar in his consulship^. We learn however 
from Sallost, that he was accused of oppression 
and extortion in his ^vemment; and that the 
proiecutioii was promoted chiefly by J. Caesar, out 
of revenge for Piso's having arbitrarily punished 
one of his friends or clients in Cisalpine Gaul'. 

But to return to the affair of the conspiracy: 
Lentnhis and the rest, who were left in the city, 
were preparing all things for the execution of their 
gnod design, and soliciting men of all ranks, who 
seemed likely to favour their cause, or to be of any 
J ate to it : among the rest, they agreed to make an 
[ attempt on the ambassadors of the Allobroges ; a 
I: warlike, mntinons, faithless people, inhabiting the 
eoontries now called Savoy and Dauphiny, greatly 
disaiected to the Roman power, and already ripe 
for rriieUiofn. These ambassadors, who were pre- 
pwing to return home, much out of humour with 
the senate, and without any redress of the griev- 
tnccs which they .were sent to complain of, 
recdved the proposal at first very greedily, and 
promised to engage their nation to assist the con- 
spintors with what they principally wanted*, a 
good body of horse, whenever they should begin the 
war; but reflecting afterwards, in their cooler 
thoi^ts, <m the difficulty of the enterprise, and 
the danger of involving themselves and their conn- 
try in so desperate a cause, they resolved to dis- 
cover what they knew to QL Fabius Sanga, the 
pitrofi of their city, who immediately gave intel- 
hgeace of it to the consult 

Cieero's instructions upon it were, that the 
smbsssadors should continue to feign the same 
seal which they had hitherto shown, and promise 
everything that was required of them, till they had 
got a foU insight into the extent of the plot, with 
diKinct proofs against the particular actors in it^ : 
apon which, at their next conference with the con- 
ipirttors, they insisted on having some credentials 
from them to show to their people at home, with- 
oat which they would never be induced to enter 
iato an engagement so hazardous. This was thought 
reisooable, and presently complied with ; and 
Vakurdos vras appointed to go along with the 
ambassadors, and introduce them to Catiline on 
their road, in order to confirm the agreement, and 
eichaage assurances also with him ; to whom Len- 
talos sent at the same time a particular letter under 
' his own hand and seal, though without his name. 
Ciom>, being punctually informed of all these facts, 
concerted privately with the ambassadors the time 
and manner of their leaving Rome in the night, 
and that on the Milvian bridge, about a mile from 
' the dty, they should be arrested with their papers 
sod kiters about them, by two of the prcetors, 
L Flaccns and C. Pontinius, whom he had in- 
ftracted for that purpose, and ordered to lie in 

7 Vm Flacco, 39. * Sallust. Bell. Cat. 49. 

*■ Vt eqoitatimi in Italiam quamprimum mitterent — 
laCitiLiii'L 

^ Allotirafes dia inoertum babnere, qufdnam consllii 
flkpowit — Itaque Q. Fablo SaDge rem omnem, ut cogno- 
twuot, aperhmt.— Sail. Belt Cat 41. 

' Cioo^— le^tia prcciplt, ut studiimi oonjarationis ve- 
iMneoter simulent, c«tcros adeant, bene polHceantur, 
teitqac openun» ut eoe quam maxime manifestos habeant 



ambush near the place, with a strong guard of 
friends and soldiers : all which was successfully 
executed, and the whole company brought pri- 
soners to Cicero's house by break of day**. 

The rumour of this accident presently drew a 
resort of Cicero's principal friends about him, who 
advised bim to open the letters before he produced 
them in the senate, lest, if nothing of moment were 
found in them, it might be thought rash and im- 
prudent to raise an unnecessary terror and alarm 
through the city. But he was too well informed of 
the contents to fear any censure of that kind ; and 
declared, that in a case of public danger he thought 
it his duty to lay the matter entire before the public 
council*. He summoned the senate therefore to 
meet immediAtely, and sent at the same time for 
Gabinius, Statilius, Cethegus, and Lentulus, who 
all came presently to his house, suspecting nothing 
of the discovery ; and being informed also of a 
quantity of arms provided by Cethegus for the use 
of the conspiracy, he ordered C. Sulpicius, another 
of the pnetors, to go and search his house, where 
he found a great number of swords and daggers, 
with other arms, all newly cleaned, and ready for 
present service'. 

With this preparation he set out to meet the 
senate in the temple of Concord, with a numerous 
guard of citizens, carrying the ambassadors and 
the conspirators with him in custody : and after 
he had given the assembly an account of the whole 
affair, Vulturcius was called in to be examioed 
separately ; to whom Cicero, by order of the house, 
offered a pardon and reward, if he would faithfully 
discover all that he knew : upon which, after some 
hesitation, he confessed that he had letters and 
instructions from Lentulus to Catiline, to piress 
him to accept the assistance of the slaves, and to 
lead his army with all expedition towards Rome, 
to the intent, that when it should be set on fire in 
different places, and the general massacre begun, 
he might be at hand to intercept those who escaped, 
and join with his friends in the city'. 

The ambassadors were examined next, who de- 
clared, that they had received letters to their nation 
from Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius ; that these 
three, and L. Cassius also, required them to send 
a body of horse as soon as possible into Italy, de- 
claring that they had no occasion for any foot ; 
that Lentulus had assured them from the Sibylline 
books, and the answers of soothsayers, that he 
was the third Cornelius, who was destined to be 
master of Rome, as Cinna and Sylla had been be- 
fore bim ; and that this was the fatal year marked 
for the destruction of the city and empire : that 
there was some dispute between Cethegus and the 

d L. Flaccum et C. Pontlnium prsetorea — ad me vocavi, 
rem expostd ; quid fieri placeret ostendi — ooculte ad pon- 
tem Milvium penrenerunt — ipsi comprehensi ad me, cum 
Jam dilucesceret, deducuntur. — In Catil. iii. 2. 

c Cum eummis et ciarissimis bujus dvitatis viris, qui, 
audita re, frequentea ad roe convcnerant, literaa a me 
prius aperiri, quam ad senatum referrem, placeret, ne si 
nihil ewet inventum, temere a me tantus turoultus in- 
Jectus civitati videretur, roe negavi esse factunim, ut de 
periculo publico non ad publicum concilium rem int^rom 
deferrem.— lb. ill. 3. 

' Admonitu Allobrogura — C. Sulpiclum— misi, qui ex 
flBdibus Cethegi, si quid telonira esset, efferret ; ex quibus 
ille maximum sicanim numerum et gladiorum extulit. — 
Ibid. ; it. Plutarcb. in Cic. 

8 In Cat. iiL 4. 
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rest about the time of firing the dtj ; for while the 
rest were for filing it on the feast of Saturn, or 
the middle of December, Cethegiu thought that 
day too remote and dilatory. — ^The letters were 
then produced and opened — first that from Cethe- 
gas ; and upon showing him the seal, he allowed 
it to be his ; it was written with his own hand, 
and addressed to the senate and people of the 
AUobroges, signifying, that he would make good 
what he had promised to their ambassadors, and 
entreating them also to perform what the ambas- 
sadors haid undertaken for them. He had been 
interrogated jast before about the arms that were 
found at his house ; to which he answered, that 
they were provided only for his curiosity, for he 
had always been particularly fond of neat arms : 
but after his letter was read, he was so dejected 
and confounded, that he had nothing at all to say 
for himsel£ — Statilius was then brought in, and 
acknowledged his hand and seal; and when his 
letter'was read, to the same purpose with Cethegus's, 
he confessed it to be his own. Then Lentulos's 
letter was produced, and his seal likewise owned 
by him ; which Cicero perceiving to be the head of 
his grandfather, could not help expostulating with 

I him, that the very image of such an ancestor, so 
remarkable for a singular love of his country, had 
not reclaimed him from his traitorous designs. 
His letter was of the same import with the other 
two ; but having leave to speak for himself, he at 
first denied the whole charge, and b^an to question 
the ambassadors and Vulturcius, what business 
they ever had with him, and on what occasion 
they came to his house ; to which they gave clear 
and distinct answers, signifying by whom, and how 
often, they had been introduc^ to him ; and then 
asked him in their turn, whether he had never 
mentioned anything to them about the Sibylline 
oracles ; upon which being confounded, or infatu- 
ated rather by the sense of his guilt, he gave a 
remarkable proof, as Cicero says, of the great 
force of conscience ; for noc only his usual parts 
and eloquence, but his impudence too, in which 
he outdid all men, quite fidled him, so that he 
confessed his crime, to the surprise of the whole 
assembly. Then Vultureius desired that the letter 
to Catiline, which Lentulas had sent by him, 
might be opened ; where Lentulus again, though 
greatly disordered, acknowledged his hand and 

I seal : it was written without any name, but to this 
effect : '* You will know who I am, from him whom 
I have sent to you. Take care to show yourself a 
man ; and recollect in what a situation you are ; 
and consider what is now necessary for you. Be 
sure to make use of the assistance of all, even of 
the lowest." — Gabinius was then introduced, and 
behaved impudently for a while ; but at last 
denied nothing of what the ambassadors charged 
him with. 

After the criminals and witnesses were with- 
drawn, the senate went into a debate upon the 
state of the republic, and came unanimoofly to 
the following resolutions: That public thanks 
should be decreed to Cicero in the amplest manner; 
by whose virtue, counsel, and providence, the re- 
public was delivered from the greatest dangers : 
that Flaccus and Pontinius, the praetors, should 
be thanked likewise for their vigorous and punctual 
execution of Cicero's orders : that Antonius, the 
other consul, should be praised for having removed 



from his councils all those who were concerned in 
the conspiracy. That Lentulus, after havings abdi- 
cated the prKtorship, and divested himself of his 
robes — and Cethegus, Statilius. and Gabiniiis, witii 
their other accomplices also, when takoi^ — Caasias, 
Coeparius, Furius, Chilo, Umbrenus, should be 
committed to safe custody; and that a public 
thanksgiving should be appointed in Cicero's name, 
for his having preserved the city firom a oonfla^ra^ 
tion, the dtixens from a massacre, and Italy firom 
a war**. 

Tlie senate being dismissed, Cicero went directij 
into the rostra, and gave the people an acooant at 
the whole proceeding, in the manner as it u just 
related: where he observed to them, ''Iliat the 
thanksgiving decreed in his name was the first 
which had ever been decreed to any man in the 
gown : that all other thanksgivings had been ap- 
pointed for some'particular services to the republic, 
this alone for saving it' : that by the seizure of 
these accomplices, all Catiline's hopes were blasted 
at once ; for when he was driving Catiline out of 
the city he foresaw, that if he was once remored, 
there would be nothing to apprehend from the 
drowsiness of Lentulus, the fat of Cassius, or the 
rashness of Cethegus : that Catiline was the life 
and soal of the conspiracy ; who never took a 
thing to be done, because he had ordered it, but 
always followed, solicited, and saw it done himself: 
tiiat if he had not driven him horn his secret plots 
into open rebellion, he could never have delivered 
the republic from its dangers, or never, at least, 
with so mudi ease and quiet : that Catiline would 
not have named the fiital day for their destnictioo 
so long beforehand; nor ever suffered his hand 
and seal to be brought against him, as the mmnilest 
proof of his guilt ; all which was so managed in 
his absence, that no theft in any private house was 
ever more deariy detected than this whole con- 
spiracy: that all this was the pure dTect of a 
divine mfluence ; not only for its being above the 
reach, of human counsel, but because the gods had 
so remarkably interposed in it, as to show them- 
selves almost visibly: for not to mention the 
nightly streams of light from the western sky, the 
blazing of the heavens, flashes of lightning, earth- 
quakes, &c. he could not omit what happened two 
years before, when the turrets of the capitol were 
struek down with lightning ; how the soothsayers, 
called together firom all Etruria, declared, that fire, 
slaughter, the overthrow of the laws, civil war, and 
the ruin of the city, were portended, unless some 
means were found out of appeasing the gods : for 
which purpose they ordered a new and larger statue 
of Jupiter to be made, and to be placed in a 
position contrary to that of the former image, with 
its fiice turned towards the east ; intimating, that 
if it looked towards the rising sun, the forum, and 
the senate-house, then all plots against the state 
would be detected so evidentiy, that all the worid 
should see them. That upon this answer, the con- 
suls of that year gave immediate orders for making 
and placing the statue ; but from the slow progress 
of the work, neither they, nor their successore. nor 
he himself, could get it finished till that very day ; 

»> In Cat lit 5, 6. 

I Quod mihi primum post hanc nrbem oondltam togato 

eontigit que suppUcatio, si cum ceteris oonferatur, 

QuiriiM, hoc interest, qood o«ter» bene gesta, beo ons 
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on wUch, hj the special influeace of Jopiter, while 
^ coDfpinton uid witnesses were carried through 
the &nim to the temple of Concord, in that very 
moment the statue was fixed in its place ; and, 
being tamed to look upon them and the senate, 
botli they and the senate saw the whole conspiracy 
detected. And can any man,'' says he, '* be soch 
in enemy to tmth, so rash, so mad, as to deny, 
tint all things which we see, and above all, that 
tldi dty, is goremed by the power and providence 
of tbe so^^>" He proceeds to observe, '<that 
tiK eoospirators mnst needs be nnder a divine and 
^HfieisI infatnadon, and could never have trusted 
%San and letters of sndi moment to men barbarous 
ai aaknown to them, if the gods had not con- 
fbtnded thdr senses : and that the ambassadors of 
a nation so disaffected, and so able and willing to 
sake war upon them, should slight the hopes of 
(boinioD, and the advantageous offers of men of 
pttridan rank, mnst needs be the effect of a divine 
interposition; especially when they might have 
gained thdr ends, not by fighting, but by holding 
thdr tongues.*' He exhorts them, therefore, ** to 
odefante that thanksgiving-day religiously with their 
vires and children ^ That for dl his pains and 
Krrices he desired no other reward or honour, but 
tlie perpetual remembrance of that day : in this 
he phced aO his triumphs and his glory, to have 
the nemory of tiiat day eternally propagated to 
the itfety ol the city, and the honour of his con- 
salship; to have it remembered, that there were 
tvo citisms living at the same time in the repub- 
lic, the one of wlK)m was terminating the extent of 
die eaipire by the bounds of the horizon itself; 
^ other preserving the seat and centre of that 
onpire*. That his case, however, was different 
6tn that of their generals abroad, who, as soon as 
they had conquered their enemies, left them ; 
vhoesi it was his lot to live still among those 
vhoin he had subdued : that it ought to he their 
ore therefore to see, that the malice of those 
neauea should not hurt him ; and that what he 
had been doing for their good should not redound 
to his detriment ; though as to himself, he had no 
caaie to fear anything, since he should be protected 
by the guard of all honest men, by the dignity of 
tbe republic itself, by the power of conscience, 
vhichaU those mnst needs violate who should 
attempt to mjure him : that he would never yield, 
therefore, to the audaciousness of any, but even 
pro?oke and attack all the wicked and the profli- 
S^ : yet if all t^eir rage at last, when repelled 
from the people, should turn singly upon him, 
they should consider what a discouragement it 
voald be het-eafter to those who should expose 
themadves to danger for their safety. That for 
hia part, he would ever support and defend in his 
pnvate condition what he had acted in his consul. 
ihip, and show, that what he had done was not 
the effect of chance, but of virtue : that if any envy 
>luMild be stirred up against him, it might hurt 
^ orrious, but advance his glory ^ — LasUy, since 
it vat now night, he bade them all go home, and 
Vj to Jupiter, the guardian of them and the dty ; 
*aA though the danger was now over, to keep the 
laoie wakh in their houses as before, for fear of 
*oy surprise ; and he would take care, that they 
'jwttldhav e no occasion to do it any longer." 
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While the prisoners were before the senate, 
Cicero desired some of the senators, who could write 
short-hand, to take notes of everything that was 
said ; and when the whole examination was finished 
and reduced into an act, he set all the clerks at 
work to transcribe copies of it, which he dispersed 
presently through Italy and all the provinces, to 
prevent any invidious misrepresentation of what 
was so clearly attested and confessed by the crimiqals 
themselves", who for the present were committed 
to the free custody of the magistrates and senators 
of their acquaintance S till the senate should come 
to a final resolution about them. All this passed 
on the third of December, a day of no small 
fatigue to Cicero, who, from break of day till the 
evening, seems to have been engaged, without any 
refreslunent, in examining the witnesses and the 
criminals, and procuring the decree which was 
consequent upon it ; and when that was over, in 
giving a narrative of the whole transaction to the 
people, who were waiting for that purpose in the 
forum. The same night his wife Terentia, with 
the vestal virgins and the principal matrons of 
Rome, was performing at home, according to 
annual custom, the mystic rites of the goddess 
Bona, or the Good, to which no male creature was 
ever admitted ; and till that ftmction was over, he 
was excluded also fix)m his own house, and forced 
to retire to a neighbour's; where, with a select 
council of friends, he began to deliberate about the 
method of punishing the traitors ; when his wife 
came in all haste to infonh him of a prodigy, which 
had just happened amongst them ; for the sacrifice 
being over, and the fire of the altar seemingly 
extinct, a bright flame issued suddenly from the 
ashes, to the astonishment of the company ; upon 
which the vestal virgins sent her away, to require 
him to pursue what he had then in his thoughts 
for the good of his country, since the goddess by 
this sign had given great light to his safety and 
gloryp. 

It is not improbable, that this pretended prodigy 
was projected between Cicero and Terentia ; whose 
sister likewise being one of the vestal virgins, and 
having the direction of the whole ceremony, might 
help to effect without suspicion, what had been 
privately concerted amongst them. For it was of 
great use to Cicero, to possess the minds of the 
people, as strongly as he could, with an apprehen- 
sion of their danger, for the sake of disposing them 
the more easily to approve the resolution that he 
had already taken in his own mind, of putting the 
conspirators to death. 

The day following, the senate ordered public 
rewards to the ambassadors and Vulturdus for 
their faithful discoveries' ; and by the vigour of 
their proceedings seemed to shew an intention of 
treating their prisoners with the last severity. The 
city in the mean while was alarmed with the rumour 

B Con^tul senatores, qui omnium indicum diota, in- 
terrogata, reeponflft peracriberent : deacribi ab omnibus 
statim librariis, divldi passim et penrulgari atque edi 
populo Romimo imperari— — diviai toti Italiae, eioisi in 
omnes provindaa— Pro SylL 14, 15. 

o Ut abdicate magiatratu, Lentulos, itemque ccteri in 
liberis custodila habeantur. Itaque Lentulus, P. Lentulo 
Spinthert, qui turn sdiliaerat; Cethegua Comificio, &c. 
^SaUust. BeU Cat 47. 
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q Prcmia legatia AUobrogum, Titoquo Vnlturdo d*- 
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of fresh ploti, fonsed by the slares and dependants 
of Lentnlns and Cethegns for the rescue of their 
masters'; which oblig^ Cicero to reinforce his 
giuards ; and for the prevention of all sach attempts, 
to put an end to the whole affair, by bringing the 
question of their punishment, without farther delay, 
before the senate ; which he summoned for that 
purpose the next morning. 

The debate was of great delicacy and importance ; 
to decide upon the lives of citizens of the first rank. 
Capital punishments were rare and ever odious in 
Rome, whose laws were of all others the least san- 
guinary ; banishment, with confiscation of goods, 
being the ordinary punishment for the greatest 
crimes. The senate, indeed, as it has b^n said 
above, in cases of sudden and dangerous tumults, 
claimed the prerogative of punishing the leaders 
with death by the authority of their own decrees : 
but this was looked upon as a stretch of power, 
and an infringement of the rights of the people, 
which nothing could excuse, but the necessity of 
the times, and the extremity of danger. For there 
was an old law of Pordus Lseca, a tribune, which 
granted to all criminals capitally condemned, an 
appeal to the people ; and a later one of C. Grac- 
chus, to prohibit the taking away the life of any 
citizen without a formal hearing before the people ' : 
so that some senators, who had concurred in all 
the previous debates, withdrew themselves from 
this, to show their dislike of what they expected to 
be the issue of it, and to have no hand in putting 
Roman citizens to death by a vote of the senate*. 
Here, then, was ground enough for Cicero's enemies 
to act upon, if extreme methods were pursued : he 
himself was aware of it, and saw, tbat the public 
interest called for the severest punishment, his 
private interest the gentlest ; yet he came resolved 
to sacrifice all regards for his own quiet to the con- 
sideration of the public safety. 

As soon therefore as he had moved the question, 
what was to be done with the conspirators ; Silanus, 
the consul elect, being called upon to speak the first, 
advised, that those who were then in custody, with 
the rest who should afterwards be taken, should 
all be put to death ". To this, all who spoke after 
him, readily assented, till it came to J. Csesar, then 
pnetor elect, who in an elegant and elaborate 
speech, '* treated that opinion, not as cruel; since 
death, he said, was not a punishment, but relief to 
the miserable, and left no sense either of good or ill 
beyond it ; but as new and illegal, and contrary to 
the constitution of the republic : and though the 
heioousness of the crime would justify any severity, 
yet the example was dangerous in a free state ; and 
the salutary use of arbitrary power in good hands, 
had been the cause of fatal mischiefs when it fell 
into bad ; of which he produced several instances, 
both in other cities and their own : and though no 

r Liberti et paucl ex clientibus Lentuli opifices atque 
■enritia in viois ad eum eriplendum BolHcitabant. — Cethe- 
gU8 autem per nuncloe familiam, atque libertos biios, 
leotos et ezercitatoa in audadam onibat» ut. grege facto, 
oum telis ad seae irrumperent.— SaUust Bell. Cat. AO. 

* Porcia lex virgas ab omnium civium Romanorum 

oorpore amovit libertatem civium lictori eripuit— C. 

Graoohus legem tulit, ne de capite civium Romanorum 
iojussu vestro Judicaretur.— Pro Rabirio, 4. 

t Video de IstlB, qui se populares haberi volant, abeme 
non neminem. ne de capite videlicet Romani civia senten- 
tiam ferat—In CatiL iv. 5. 

« Salluat. BeU. Cat. 50. 



danger could be apprehended from these times, or 
such a consul as Cicero ; yet in other times, and 
under another consul, when the sword was once 
drawn by a decree of the senate, no man could pro- 
mise what mischief it might not do b^ore it was 
sheathed again : his opinion therefore was, that the 
estates of the conspirators should be confiscated, 
and their persons closely confined in the strong 
towns of Ibily ; and that it should be criminal for 
any one to move the senate or the people for any 
favour towards them'." 

These two contrary opinions being proposed, the 
next question was, which of them should take place : 
Cesar's had made a great impression on the assem- 
bly, and staggered even Silanus, who began to 
excuse and mitigate the severity of his vote^ ; and 
Cicero's friends were going forwardly into it, as 
likely to create the least trouble to Cicero himself, 
for whose future peace and safety they began to be 
solicitous* : when Cicero, observing the inclination 
of the house, and rising up to put the question, 
made his fourth speech, which now remains, on 
the subject of this transaction ; in which he deli- 
vered his sentiments with all the skill both of the 
orator and the statesman ; and while he seemed to 
show a perfect neutrality, and to give equal com- 
mendation to both the opinions, was artfully 
labouring all the while to turn the scale in favour 
of Silanus's, which he considered as a necessary 
example of severity in the present circumstances 
of the republic. 

He declared, " That though it was a pleasure to 
him to observe the concern and solicitude which 
the senate had expressed on his account, yet be 
begged of them to lay it all aside, and, without 
any regard to him, to think only of themselves and 
their families : that he was willing to sufier any 
persecution, if by his labours he could secure their 
dignity and safety : that his life had been oft at- 
tempted in the forum, the field of Mars, the senate, 
his own house, and in his very bed : that for their 
quiet he had digested many things against his will 
without speaking of them ; but if the gods vrould 
grant that issue to his consulship, of saving: them 
from a massacre, the city from flames, all Italy 
from war, let what fate soever attend himself, he 
would be content with it%'* He presses them 
therefore to '* turn their whole care upon the state: 
that it was not a Gracchus, or a SatumindB, who 
was now in judgment before them ; but traitors, 
whose design it was to destroy the city by fire, the 
senate and people by a massacre ; who had soli- 
cited the Gauls and the very slaves to join with 
them in their treason, of which they had all been 
convicted by letters, hands, seals, and their own 
confessions^. That the senate, by several previous 
acts, had already condemned them ; by their pub- 
lic thanks to him ; by deposing Lentulus from his 
prsetorship ; by committing them to custody ; by 
decreeing a thanksgiving ; by rewarding the wit- 
nesses : but as if nothing had yet been done, he 
resolved to propose to them anew the question both 
of the fact and the punishment : that whatever 
they intended to do, it must be determined before 

X SaUust. Bell. Cat. 51. 
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nigfat: for the mischief was spread wider than they 
inagined ; bad not odIjt infected Italy, but crossed 
the Alps, and seized the provinces : ^t it was not 
to be suppressed by delay and irresolution, but by 
qftick and Tigoroos measures^ : that there were two 
opinioas now before them ; the first, of Silanus, for 
|Hkttiii^ the criminals to death; the second, of 
Cc9tf, who, excepting death, was for every other 
vay of punishing ; each, agreeably to his ugnity, 
ud the importance of the cause, was for treating 
them with the last severity : the one thought, that 
those, who had attempted to deprive them all of life 
lod to extinguish the very name of Rome, ought 
not to enjoy the benefit of living a moment, and 
he had ^owed withal, that tiiis pnnishment had 
often been inflicted on seditious citizens : the other 
ioagiDed, that death was not designed by the gods 
for a ponishment, but the cure of our miseries ; so 
ditt the wise never suffered it unwillingly, the 
brare often sought it voluntarily; but that bonds 
aod imprisonment, especially if perpetual, were 
oontriTed for the punishment of detestable crimes : 
theM therefore he ordered to be provided for them 
in the great towns of Italy : yet in this proposal 
there seemed to be some injustice, if the senate was 
to impose that burthen upon the towns, or some 
dificdtf, if they were only to desire it : yet if they 
tbooght fit to decree it, he would undertake to find 
Aoae, who would not refuse to comply with it for 
the pnblie good : that Caesar, by adding a penalty 
on the towns if any of the criminals should escape, 
•ad enjoining so horrible a confinement without a 
poeubiiity of being released from it, had deprived 
them of all hope, the only comfort of unhappy mor- 
tds : he had ordered their estates also to be con- 
fisnted, and left tiiem nothing but life ; which if 
be had taken away, he would have eased them at 
OQoe of til farther pain, either of mind or body : for 
it vu on this account that the ancients invented 
those infernal panishments of the dead, to keep 
the wicked under some awe in this life, who with- 
oot them would have no dread of death itself*. 
That for his own part, he saw how much it was his 
ioterest that they should follow Ceesar's opinion, 
who had always pursued popular measures ; and by 
iKiog the author of that vote, would secure him 
from any attack of popular envy ; but if they fol- 
lowed Silanus's, he did not know what trouble it 
night create to himself ; yet that the service of the 
repoblic ought to supersede all considerations of his 
danger : that Caesar, by this proposal, had given 
them a perpetual pledge of his affection to the state ; 
wd showed the difference between the affected 
loiitj of their daily declaimers, and a mind truly 
popular, which sought nothing but the real good of 
the people : that he could not but observe, that 
OK of those, who valued themselves on being po- 
palir, had absented himself from this day's debate, 
that he might not give a vote upon the life of a 
otitm ; jet by concurring with them in all their 
pRvioQS votes, he had already passed a judgment 
on the merits of the cause : that as to the objection 
urged by Cesar, of 6racchus*s law, forbidding to 
pot citizens to death, it should be remembered, that 

f InCatil.ir. 3. 
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those who were adjudged to be enemies, could no 
longer be considered as citizens ; and that the 
author of that law had himself suffered death by 
the order of the people : that since Caesar, a man 
of so mild and merciful a temper, had proposed so 
severe a punishment, if they should pass it into an 
act, they would give him a partner and companion, 
who would justi^ him to the people ; but if they 
preferred Silanus's opinion, it would be easy stiU 
to defend both them and himself from any imputa- 
tion of cruelty : for he would maintain it, after all, 
to be the gentler of the two ; and if he seemed to 
be more eager than usual in thia cause, it was not 
firom any severity of temper, forn« man had less of 

it, but out of pure humanity and clemency.'* 

Tlien after forming a most dreadful image of '* the 
city reduced to ashes, of heaps of slaughtered citi- 
zens, of the cries of mothers and their infants, the 
violation of the vestal virgins, and the conspirators 
insulting over the ruins of their country;" he 
affirms it to be " the greatest cruelty to the repub- 
lic, to show any lenity to the authors of such hor- 
rid wickedness ; unless they would call L. Caesar 
cruel, for declaring the other day in the senate, 
that Lentulus, who was his sister's husband, had 
deserved to die : that they ought to be afraid rather 
of being thought cruel for a remissness of punish- 
ing, than for any severity which could be used 
against such outrageous enemies : that he would 
not conceal from them what he had heard to be 
propagated through the city, that they had not 
sufficient force to support and execute their sen- 
tence' : but he assured them, that all things of 
that kind were fully provided ; that the whole body 
of the people was assembled for their defence ; that 
the forum, the temples, and all the avenues of the 
senate were possessed by their friends ; that the 
equestrian order vied with the senate itself in 
their zeal for the republic ; whom, after a dis- 
sention of many years, that day's cause had 
entirely reconcile and united with them ; and if 
that union, which his consulship had confirmed, was 
preserved and perpetuated, he was confident that 
no civil or domestic evil could ever again disturb 
them^ That if any of them were shocked by 
the report of Lentulus's agents running up and 
down the streets, and soliciting the needy and silly 
to make some effort for his rescue, the fact indeed 
was true, and the thing had been attempted ; but 
not a man was found so desperate, who did not 
prefer the possession of his shed, in which he 
worked, his little hut and bed in which he slept, to 
any hopes of change from the public confusion : for 
all their subsistence depended on the peace and 
fullness of the city ; and if their gain would be 
interrupted by shutting up their shops, how much 
more would it be so by burning them ? — Since the 
people then were not wanting in their zeal and 
duty towards them, it was their part not to be 
wanting to the people v. That they had a consul 
snatched from various dangers and the jaws of 
death, not for the propagation of his own life, but 
of their security ; such a consul as they would not 
always have, watchful for them, regardless of him- 
self : they had also, what was never known before, 
the whole Roman people of one and the same 
mind -. that they should reflect how one night had 
almost demolished the mighty fabric of their 
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empire, railed by such paiiif and Tirtae of men, by 
•udi ftYour and kindness of the gods : that by their 
behsTionr on Uiat day they were to provide, that 
the same thing shoold not only nerer be attempted, 
but not so mach as thought of again by any citi- 
len^. That as to himself, though he had now 
drawn npon him the enmity of the whole band of 
conspirators, he looked upon them as a base, abject, 
contemptible faction ; but if, through the madness 
of any, it shoold ever rise again, so as to prevail 
against the senate and the republic, yet he should 
never be induced to repent of his present conduct ; 
for death, with which perhaps they would threaten 
him, was prepared for all men; but none ever 
acquired that glory of life, which they had conferred 
upon him by their decrees : for to all others they 
decreed thanks for having served the republic suc- 
cessfully ; to him alone for having saved it. He 
hoped Uierefore, that there might be some place for 
his name among the Scipios, PauUuses, Mariuses, 
Pompeys ; unlaw it were thought a greater thing to 
open their way into new provinces, than to provide 
that their conquerors should have a home at last to 
return to: that the condition however of a foreign 
victory was much better than of a domestic one ; 
since a foreign enemy, when conquered, was either 
made a slave or a friend : but when citizens once 
turn rebeb, and are baffled in their plots, one can 
neither keep them quiet by force, nor oblige them 
by favoun : that he had undertaken therefore an 
eternal war with all traitorous citizens; but was 
confident, that it would never hurt either him or 
his, while the memory of their past dangers sub- 
sisted, or that there could be any force strong 
enough to overpower the present union of the 
senate and the knights^ : That in lieu Uierefore 
of the command of armies and provinces, which 
he had declined ; of a triumph and all other honours, 
which he had refused ; he required nothing more 
from them, than the perpetual remembrance of his 
consulship : while that continued fixed in their 
minds, he should think himself impregnable: but 
if the violence of the factious should ever defeat his 
hopes, he recommended to them his infant son, and 
trusted, that it would be a sufficient guard, not only 
of his safety, but of his dignity, to have it remem- 
bered, that he was the son of one who, at the 
hazard of his own life, had preserved the lives of 
them all." He concludes, by exhorting them to 
** act with the same courage which they had hi- 
therto shown through all this affair, and to proceed 
to some resolute and vigorous decree ; since their 
lives and liberties, the safety of the dty, of Italy, 
and the whole empire, depended upon it." 

Tliis speech had the desired effect ; and Cicero, 
by discovering his own inclination, gave a turn to 
the inclination of the senate ; when Cato, one of 
the new tribunes, rose up, and after extolling 
Cicero to the skies ^, and recommending to the 
assembly the authority of his example and judg- 
ment, proceeded to declare, agreeably to his temper 
and principles, **T1iat he was surprised to see 
any debate about the punishment of men, who 
had begun an actual war against their country : 
that their deliberation should be, how to secure 

k In Catfl. iv. a ^ Ibid. 10. 

k Que omnia quia Cato landibut extulerat in calum. — 
[Bp. ad Att. xil. 21.] Ita oonsuUa rirtut«ni amplilicavit, 
at tmiTersas saoatus in ejus nmtwitisin transiret.— Yell. 
Pat. U. 35. 



themselves against them, rather than how to puniah 
them : that other crimes might be punished mfter 
commission, but unless this was prevented before 
I its effect, it would be vain to seek a remedy after : 
that the debate was not about the public revenues, 
or the oppressions of the allies, but about tbeir 
own lives and liberties; not about the disciplioe 
or manners of the city, on which he had oft deli- 
vered his mind in that place, nor about the greatness 
or prosperity of their empire, but whether thej or 
their enemies should possess that empire ; and in 
such a case there could be no room for mercj. 
That they had long since lost and confounded the 
true names of things : to give away other people** 
money was called generosity ; and to attempt what 
was criminal, fortitude. But if they must needs 
be generous, let it be from the spoils of the allies ; 
if merciful, to the plunderers of the treasury : bnt 
let them not be prodigal of the blood of citizens, 
and by sparing a few bad destroy all the good. 
Tliat Csesar indeed had spoken well and gravely 
concerning life and death ; taking all infernal 
punishments for a fiction, and ordering the crimi- 
nals therefore to be confined in the corporate 
towns ; as if there was not more danger from them 
in those towns, than in Rome itself, and more 
encouragement to the attempts of the desperate, 
where there was less strength to resist them ; so 
that his proposal could be of no use, if he was 
really afraid of them : but if in the general fear he 
alone had none, there was the more reason for aH 
the rest to be afraid for themselves. Tliat thej 
were not deliberating on the fate only of the con- 
spiraton, but of Catiline's whole army, which 
would be animated or dejected in proportion to 
the vigour or remissness of their decrees. That it 
was not the arms of their ancestors which made 
Rome so great, but their discipline and manners, 
which were now depraved and corrupted : that in 
the extremity of danger it was a shame to see them 
so indolent and irresolute, waiting for eadi other 
to speak first, and trusting, like women, to the 
gods, without doing anything for themselves : that 
the help of the gods was not to be obtained by idle 
vows and supplications : that success attended the 
vigilant, the active, the provident ; and when 
people gave themselves up to sloth and laziness, it 
was in vain for them to pray ; they would find the 
gods angry with them : that the flagitious lives of 
the criminals confuted every argument of mercy : 
that Catiline was hovering over them with an 
army, while his accomplices were within the walls, 
and in the very heart of the city ; so that, whatever 
they determined, it could not be kept secret, which 
made it the more necessary to determine quickly. 
Wherefore his opinion was, that since the criminals 
had been convicted, both by testimony and thea* 
own confession, of a detestable treason against the 
republic, they should suffer the punishment of I 
death, according to the custom of their ancestora^.** 
Cato's authority, added to the impression which 
Cicero had already nude, put an end to the debate; 
and the senate, applauding his vigour and resolu- 
tion, resolved upon a decree in consequence of it**. 
And though SiUmus had first proposed that opinion, 
and was followed in it by all the consular senators, 
yet they ordered the decree to be drawn in Cato's 
words, because he had delivered himself more fully 



1 SaUnst. BeU. Cat. fi8. 



•Ibid. 53. 
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wad erplicitly upon it than any of them". The 
vote WBS BO sooner passed, than Cicero resolved to 
pat it in execution, lest the night, which was 
coiBxng on, should prodoce any new disturbance : 
be went directly therefore from the senate, attended 
by a nnmeroua gnard of friends and citizens, and 
took Leotolns from the custody of his kinsman 
Leatalva Spinther, and conveyed him through the 
IbnuB to the common prison, where he delivered 
him to the ezecutioDers, who presently strangled 
htm. The other conspirators, Cethegus, StatiUus, 
and Gabinins, were conducted to their execution 
by the pnetors, and put to death in the same man- 
Kf, together with Ooeparius, the only one of their 
accomplices who was taken after the examination^. 
When the affair was over, Cicero was conducted 
home in n kind of triumph by the whole body of 
the senmte and the knights ; Uie streetsl being all 
JUsminated, and the women and children at the 
windows and on the tops of houses, to see him 
pass alon^, through infinite acclamations of the 
makitode proclaiming him their saviour and de- 

This was the fifth of December, those celebrated 
Boaes, of which Cicero used to boast so much ever 
after, as the most glorious day of his life : and it 
is certain, that Rome was indebted to him on this 
day for ooe of the greatest deliverances which it 
bad ever received since its foundation, and which 
BothiB^ perhaps but his vigilance and sagacity 
coald bawe so happily effected : for from the first 
alarm of the plot, he never rested night or day, till 
he had got full information of the cabals and 
of the conspirators*! ; by which he easily 
all their projects, and played with them as 
he pleased ; and without any risk to the public 
coald draw them on just far enough to make their 
guilt manifest, and Uieir ruin inevitable. But bis 
masterpieoe was the driving Catiline out of Rome, 
■ad teaj^ng him as it were into a rebellion before 
it was ripe, in hopes that by carrying out with him 
his aecomplicea, he would clear the city at once of 
the whole faction, or by leaving them behind with- 
oat his head to manage them, would expose them 
to sare destruction by their own folly : for Catiline*s 
chief tmsC was not on the open force which he had 
" ~ in the field, but on the success of his 
practices in Rome, and on making himself 
of the city ; the credit of which would have 
to him of course all the meaner sort, and 
laced all others through Italy, who wished well 
to his cause, to declare for him immediately : so 
that when this apprehension was over, by the 
sdzare and punishment of his associates, the senate 
Oioaght the danger at an end, and that they had 
Bothuig more to do bat to vote thanksgivings and 
festivals ; looking upon Catiline's army as a crew 
only of fugitives, or banditti, whom their forces 
were sore to destroy whenever they could meet 
with them. 

But Catiline was in condition still to make a 
itoater resbtance than they imagined : he had 
filled up his troops to the number of two legions, 
or about twelve thousand fighting men, of which a 
fixnrth part only was completely armed, the rest 

B Idriroo in tjus ■witwitlam eit facta disceasio.— Ad 
Att. xU. n. 

• fiaUnst. Bdl. Cat 55. P Plutarch, in Clc. 

4 In ao omnes dies, noctesqne orawumsi, ut quid agerent, 
ViSd moUreotor. Mutirem ao vlderem.— In Catil. Ui. S. 




furnished with what chance offered — darts, lances, 
clubs. He refused at first to enlist slaves, who 
flocked to him in great numbers, trusting to the 
proper strength of the conspiracy, and knowing 
that he should quickly have soldiers enough, if his 
friends performed their part at home'. So that 
when the consul Antonius approached towards him 
with his army, he shifted hia quarters, and made 
frequent motions and marches through the moun- 
tains, sometimes towards Gaul, sometimes towards 
the city, in order to avoid an engagement till he 
could hear some news from Rome : but when the 
htal account came, of the death of Lentulus and 
the rest, the fice of his affairs began presently to 
change, and hia army to dwindle apace, by the 
desertion of those whom the hopes of victory and 
plunder had invited to his camp. His first attempt, 
therefore, was by long marches and private roads 
through the Apennine, to make his escape into 
Gaul ; but Q. Metellus, who had been sent thither 
before by Cicero, imagining that he would take 
that resolution, had secured all the passes, and 
posted himself so advantageotisly with an army of 
three legions, that it was impossible for him to 
force his way on that side ; whilst on the other, 
the consul Antonius with a much greater force 
blocked him up behind, and enclosed him within 
the mountains*. Antonius himself had no inclin- 
ation to fight, or at least with Catiline; but would 
willingly have given him an opportunity to escape, 
had not his qusstor Sextius, who was Cicero's 
creature, and his lieutenant Ptetreius, urged him 
on against his will to force Catiline to the necessity 
of a battle *, — who, seeing all things desperate, and 
nothing left but either to die or conquer, resolved 
to try his fortune against Antonius, though much 
the stronger, rather than Metellus ; in hopes still, 
that out of regard to their former engagements, he 
might possibly contrive some way at last of throw, 
ing the victory into his hands". But Antonius 
happened to be seized at that very time with a fit 
of the gout, or pretended at least to be so, that he 
might have no share in the destruction of an old 
friend, so that the command feU of course to a 
much better soldier and honester man, Petreius, — 
who, after a sharp and bloody action, in which he 
lost a considerable part of his best troops, destroyed 
Catiline and his whole army, fighting desperately 
to the last man'. They all fell in the very ranks 
in which they stood, and, as if inspired with the 
genuine spirit of their leader, fought not so much 
to conquer as to sell their lives as dear as they 
could, and, as Catiline had threatened in the 
senate, to mingle the public calamity with their 
own ruin. 

r Sperabat pmpediem magnaa ooplas ae habiturum, si 
RooiK Bocil incepta patravisBent— interea wrvitla repudi- 
abat.--8allu8t. Bell. Cat. 56. • Ibid. 57. 

* Hoc breve dicam :— Si M. Petreil non excellens animo 
et amore reipublicc virtus, non Mimma auctoritaa apud 
milites, non mirificus usus in re miUtari extltisset, neque 
ailjutor ei P. Sextius ad excitandum Antonium, oohortan- 
dum, ac impellendum fuiaaet, datus illo in bello esaet 
hiemi locus, 5to. 

Sextius, cum suo exercitu, smnma celeritate est Anto- 
niuin consecutus. Hie ego quid praedioem, quibua rebus 
consulem ad rem gerendam excitarit ; quot stimulos ad- 
moverit, ic— Pro Sext. 6. 

" Atriop 5i, 8t* Air(8a o^rov ifora rh ffwvfAorhv 
idfKoKOK^fffw t<rx*^—-T>io, 1. zxxvii. p. 47. 

> SoUust. BeU. Cat. 59. 
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Thus ended this famed conspincj, in which 
some of the greatest men in Rome were suspected 
to be privately engaged, particularly Crassus and 
Csesar : they were both influenced by the same 
motive, and might hope, perhaps, by their interest 
in the city, to advance themselves, in the general 
confusion, to that sovereign power which they 
aimed at. Crassus, who had always been Cicero's 
enemy, by an offidousness of bringing letters and 
intelligence to him during the alarm of the plot, 
seemed to betray a consciousness of some guilts ; 
and Cssar's whole life made it probable, that there 
could hardly be any plot in which he had not some 
share ; and in this there was so general a suspicion 
upon liim, especially after his speech in favour of 
the criminals, that he had some diflSculty to escape 
with life from the rage of the knights who guarded 
the avenues of the senate ; where he durst not 
venture to appear any more, till he entered upon 
his prstorship with the new year*. Crassus was 
actually accused by one Tarquinius, who was taken 
npon Uie road as he was going to Catiline, and, 
upon promise of pardon, made a discovery of what 
he knew ; where, after confirming what the other 
witnesses had deposed, he added, that he was sent 
by Crassus to Catiline, with advice to him not to 
be discouraged by the sebure of his accomplices, 
but to make the greater haste for that reason to 
the city, in order to rescue them, and revive the 
spirits of his other friends. At the name of 
Crassus the senate was so shocked, that they would 
hear the man no farther ; but calling upon Cicero 
to put the question, and take the sense of the 
house upon it, they voted Tarquinius*s evidence to 
be fabe, and ordered him to be kept in chains, nor 
to be produced again before them, till he would 
confess who it was that had suborned him*. 
Crassus declared afterwards, in the hearing of Sal- 
lust, that Cicero was the contriver of this affront 
upon him^ But that does not seem probable ; 
since it was Cicero's constant maxim, as he fre- 
quently intimates in his speeches, to mitigate and 
reclaim all men of credit by gentle methods, rather 
than make them desperate by an unseasonable 
severity, — and in the general contagion of the city, 
not to cut off, but to heal, every part that was 
curable. So that when some information was given 
likewise against Csesar. he chose to stifle it, and 
could not be persuaded to charge him with the 
plot, by the most pressing solicitations of Catulus 
and Piso, who were both his particular enemies, — 
the one for the loss of the high-priesthood, the 
other for the impeachment above-mentioned^. 

Whilst the sense of all these services was fresh, 
Cicero was repaid for them to the full of his wishes, 
and in the very way that he desired, by the warm 
and grateful appUuses of all orders oif the city. 
For besides the honours already mentioned. L. 
Gellius, who had been consul and censor, said in 
a speech to the senate, that the republic owed him 
~y PluuurhTin Cic! 

• UU nonnulli eqattea Rnmanl, qui prvsidU causa cum 
telii «nuit droum Kd«n CoDcordiv^-cgredioitl rx senatn 
Cmmri fUdio minitarentur.— {S«]liist. Bel). Cat. 49.] Vlx 
paud complrxu. togaque olO«cU pmtexerint. Tunc 
plane d«territua non modo cessit, wd Hiam in rriiquom 
anoi tompus curia absUnuiL— Sueton. J. Ccs. 14. 

• Sallust. Bell. Cat. 48. 

^ Ipsum Craaram efco poelea prwdkantem aodtvl, tan- 

tarn Ulam oontumeliam sibi a Cfoernoe impoaitam — n»id. 

« Appiaa. Belt Civ. I. tt p. 490 ; SaUuat. BeU. Cat. 49. 



a civic crown for having saved them all from 
ruin^ : and Catulus in a full house declared him 
the father of his country* ; as Cato likewise did 
from the rostra, with the loud acclamaUons of 
the whole people' : whence Pliny, in honour of his 
memory, cries out. Hail thou, who wast first sa- 
luted the parent of thy country*. This title, the 
most glorious which a mortal can wear, was from 
this precedent usurped afterwards by those who of 
all mortals deservc^i it the least, the emperors ; 
proud to extort from slaves and flatterers what 
Cicero obtained from the free vote of the aenate and 
people of Rome. 

^Roma PARXirrBv, 

Roma Patrbm Patblk Cieerouem libera dixit. 

Thee, Cic«o, Rome while free, nor yet enthrall'd 
To tyrants' will, thy Country's Parent cali'd. 

All the towns of Italy followed the example of 
the metropolis, in decreeing extraordinary honoars 
to him ; and Capua in particular chose him their . ' 
patron, and erected a gilt statue to him^. 

Sallust, who allows him the character of an 
excellent consul, says not a word of any of these 
honours, nor gives him any greater share of praise | 
than what could not be dissembled by an historian. 
There are two obvious reasons for this reservedness; i 
first, the personal enmity which, according to tra- I 
dition, subsisted between them ; secondly, the time 
of publishing his history, in the reign of Angnstiis, <| 
while the name of Cicero was still obnoxious to envy. 
Tlie other consul Antonius had but a small share |, 
of the thanks and honours which were decreed <| 
npon this occasion : he was known to have been 
embarked in the same cause with Catiline, and 
considered as acting only under a tutor, and doing 
penance as it were for past offences ; so that aU 
the notice which was taken of him by the senate, 
was to pay him the slight compliment above- 
mentioned, for having removed his late profligate 
companions from his friendship and councils ^ 

Cicero made two new laws this year ; the one, 
as it has been said, against bribery in elections ; 
the other, to correct the abuse of a privilege called 
legatio libera, — that is, an honorary legation, or 
embassy, granted arbitrarily by the senate to any 
of its members, when they travelled abroad on 
their private affairs, in order to give them a public 
character, and a right to be treated as ambassadors 
or magistrates ; which, by the insolence of th^e 
great guests, was become a grievous burthen upon 
all the states and cities through which they passed. 
Cicero's design was to abolish it; but being driven 
from that by one of the tribunes, he was content 
to restrain the continuance of it, which before was 
unlimited, to the term of one year^. 

* L. QeUius, his andientibus, civicam coronam deberi a 
republica dixit.— In Pison. 3: it. A. Gell. v. 6. 

« Meil. Catolos. prinoeps hu}oa ordinia, freqneotiMimo 
aenattt Parsntbm Patrijs nominarit.— In Pia. 3. 

f Plutarch, in Cic.— Kih-Mvos S* ofrr^ red irordpa r^f 

Appian. p. 431. 

r SalTe. primus onmlam Pabbms Patsijc ai^»dlate, Ac 
— Plin. Hist. N. YiL 30. 

^ Me inaurata statua donarant : me patroDum unum 
adacirerant.— In Pis. 11. 

' Atque etiam coUegv meo lans impertitur, quod eos 
qui ht^us coojorationis partldpea fuiseent, a soia et a 
reipnblic* oonailib remorianrt.— In Catil. iii. 6. 

^ Jam iUadapertiun ert, nihil ease tnrplns. quam qnen- 
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, At his first entrance into his office, L. Lucnllus 
ins froliriring the demand of a triomph for his 
, ticCorics over Mithridates, in which he had been 
, ohstfiKted for three years saccessivelj by the in- 
' tr^nea of some of the magistrates', who paid their 
il cDwt to Pompey, by putting this a£front upon his 
rinL By the law and custom of the republic, no 
general, while he was in actual command, could 
come within the gates of Rome without forfeiting 
his eommisaon, and consequently all pretensions 
to a triumph ; so that LucuUus continued all this 
tice in the snbnrbs, till the affair was decided. 
The senate favoured his suit, and were solicitors 
for him", but could not prevail, till Cicero's 
sothority at last helped to introduce his triumphal 
car into the city"; making him some amends by 
this service for the injury of the Manilian law, 
which bad deprived him of his government. After 
his triumph he entertained the whole Roman people 
with a Bumptnons feast, and was much caressed by 
the nobility, as one whose authority would be a 
proper check to the ambition and power of Pompey : 
bat having now obtained all the honours which he 
could reasonably hope for in life, and observing 
the tarboient and distracted state of the city, he 
vithdrew himself not long after from public affairs, 
to spend the remainder of his days in a polite and 
splendid retreat*. He was a generous patron of 
kaming, and himself eminently learned ; so that 
bis hoiue was the constant resort of the principal 
sehotan and wits of Greece and Rome, where he 
hftd provided a well-furnished hbrary, with porti- 
coes and gsUeries annexed, for the convenience of 
wbUu and literary conferences, at which he himself 
used freqoently to assist; giving an example to the 
world of a life truly noble and elegant, if it had 
not been snllied by too great a tincture of Asiatic 
soUcness and Epicurean luxury. 

After this act of justice to Lucnllus, Cicero had 
tn opportunity, before the expiration of his consul- 
ship, to pay all doe honour Ukewise to his friend 
Pompey ; who, since he last left Rome, had glo- 
rkm^y finished the piratic and the Mithridatic war, 
by the destruction of Mithridates himself: upon 
the receipt of which news, the senate, at the motion 
of Cicero, decreed a public thanksgiving in his 
name of ten days ; which was twice as long as had 
ever been decreed before to any general, even to 
Marios himself, for his Cimbric victory ^ 

But before we close the account of the memo- 
rable events of this year, we must not omit the 
Btcndon of one, whidi distinguished it afterwards 
a9 a particnlar era in the annals of Rome, the birth 
of Octavios, sumamed Augustus, which happened 
on the twenty-third of September . Velleius calls 
%oam legari ntd reipublics causa— quod quidem genus 
legalioQis ego consul, quanquam ad oommodum senatus 
pertinere rideatar, tameu adprobante senatu frequentis- 
liiDo, of id mihi levis tribunus plebis tnm intercessisset, 
wwtqliigm: minui tamen tempos, et quod erat infini- 
tum, aannum fecL^ — De Leg. iii. 8. 
1 Plutardi. in Lucull. 

■ Ibfci. 

■ Cum victor a Mitbridatioo bello revertlsset. inimico- 
mm ealaomia trieonio tardius, quam debuerat, triumph- 
Bvit. Kofl enim oonsules introduximus psne in urbem 
c igf i uu clarfaetmi rirL — Acad«n. iL 1. 

* Ptatarcb. in Lucull. 

f Quo oonsule referente, priraum decern diermn suppli- 
eatio decreta Cn. Pompeio Mithridate Interfecto ; cujus 
emtentia primtnn duplicata est suppUcatio oonsularis.— 
I Da ProfTinc Consalar. 11. 



it an accession of glory to Cicero*s consulships : 
but it excites speculations rather of a different sort ; 
on the inscrutable methods of Providence, and the 
short-sighted policy of man ; that in the moment 
when Rome was preserved from destruction, and 
its liberty thought to be established more firmly 
than ever, an infant should be thrown into the 
world, who, within the course of twenty years, 
effected what Catiline had attempted, and destroyed 
both Cicero and the republic. If Rome could have 
been saved by human counsel, it would have been 
saved by the skill of Cicero : but its destiny was 
now approaching: for governments, like natural 
bodies, have, with the principles of their preserva- 
tion, the seeds of ruin also essentially mixed in their 
constitution, which, after a certain period, begin 
to operate and exert themselves to the dissolution 
of the vital frame. These seeds had long been 
fermenting in the bowels of the republic: when 
Octavius came, peculiarly formed by nature and 
instructed by art, to quicken their operation, and 
exalt them to their maturity. 

Cicero's administration was now at an end, and 
nothing remained but to resign the consulship, 
according to custom, in an assembly of the people, 
and to take the usual oath, of his having dischai^ed 
it with fidelity. This was generally accompanied 
with a speech from the expiring consul ; and after 
such a year, and from such a speaker, the city was 
in no small expectation of what Cicero would say 
to them : but Metellus, one of the new tribunes, 
who affected commonly to open their magistracy by 
some remarkable act, as a specimen of the measures 
which they intended to pursue, resolved to disap- 
point both the orator and the audience : for when 
Cicero had mounted the rostra, and was ready to 
perform this last act of his office, the tribune would 
not suffer him to speak, or to do anything more, 
than barely take the oath ; declaring, that he, who 
had put citizens to death unheard, ought not to be 
permitted to speak for himself : upon which Cicero, 
who was never at a loss, instead of pronouncing 
the ordinary form of the oath, exalting the tone of 
his voice, swore out aloud, so as all the people 
might bear him, that he had saved the republic and 
the city from ruin; which the multitude below 
confirmed with an universal shout, and with one 
voice cried out, that what he had sworn was true*^. 
Thus the intended affront was turned, by his pre- 
sence of mind, to his greater honour ; and he was 
conducted from the forum to his house, with all pos- 
sible demonstrations of respect by the whole city. 



4 Consulatui Ciceronis non mediocre adjecit decus, natus 
eo anno D. Augustus.— Veil. ii. 36 ; 8uet. c. 5 ; Dio. p. fi90. 

' Ego cum in concione, abiens roagistratu, dicere a tri- 
buno plebis prohiberer, qu« constitueram : cumque is 
mihi, tantumm<Klo ut Jurarem, permitteret, sine ulla 
dnbitatione juravi, rempublicam atque banc urbem mea 
unius opera ewe salvam. Mihi populus Romanua uni- 
versus non unius diei gratulationem, sed etemitatem 
immortalitatemque donavit, cum meum jusjurandum tale 
atque tantum Juratua ipse una vcx» et consensu approba- 
vit. Quo quidem tempore is mens domum fuit e foro 
reditus, ut nemu, nisi qui mectun esaet, civiimi ease in 
numero videretur.— In Pison. 3. 

Cum ille mihi nihil nisi ut Jurarem permitteret, magna 
voce Juravi verissimum pulcherrimumque Jusjurandum : 
quod populus item magna voce me vere Juraaso Juravit. — 
£p. Fam. v. 2. 

Etenim paullo ante in condone dixerat, el. qui in aliiis 
animadvertiaset indioU causa, dioendi Ipei potestatem 
fieri non oportere.— Ibid. 
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SECTION IV. 



CicvBO bdnf now reduced to the condition of 

a pri?mte senator, wag to take his place on that 

Tenerable bench of consulars, who were 

A. VKB. «L justly reckoned the first citixens of the 

ac. 45. republic They delivered their opinions 

^''*^' the first always in the senate ; and 

^j^^^"* commonly determined the opinions of 

L. uciicics ^^® '^^ ' ^^^ '^ ^^ ^^ passed 
MUASNA. through all the public offices, and been 
conversant in erery branch of the 
I administration, so their experience gave them great 
authority in all debates ; and baring little or nothing 
farther to expect for themselTcs, they were esteemed 
not only the most knowing, but, generally speaking, 
the most disinterested, of all the other senators, 
and to have no other view in their deliberations, 
but the peace and prosperity of the republic. 

This was a station exactly suited to Cicero's 
temper and wishes ; he desired no foreign govern- 
ments, or command of armies ; his prorince was 
tiie senate and the forum ; to guard, as it were, the 
vitals of the empire, and to direct all its councils 
to their proper end, the general good ; and in this 
advanced post of a consular senator, as in a watch- 
tower of the state, to observe each threatening 
cloud and rising storm, and give the alarm to his 
fellow-citixens from what quarter it was coming, 
and by what means its effects might be prevented*. 
This, as he frequently intimates, was the only glory 
that he sought, the comfort with which he flattered 
himself, that after a life of ambition and fatigue, 
and a course of faithful serrices to the republic, he 
should e^joy a quiet and secure old age, beloved 
and honoured by his countr3rmen, as the constant 
champion and defender of all their rights and 
liberties. But he soon found himself mistaken, 
and before he had quitted his office, began to feel 
the weight of that envy, which is the certain fruit 
of illustrious merit : for the vigour of his consulship 
had raised such a zeal and union of all the honest 
in the defence of the laws, that till this spirit could 
be broken, or subside again, it was in vain for the 
ambitious to aim at any power, but through the 
ordinary forms of the constitution; especially while 
he, who was the soul of that union, continued to 
flourish in full credit at the head of the senate. 
He was now, therefore, the common mark, not only 
of all the faictious, against whom he had declared 
perpetual war, but of another party not less dan- 
gerous, the enrious too ; whose united spleen never 
left pursuing him from this moment, tUl they had 
driven him out of that city, which be had so lately 
preserved. 

The tribune Metellus began the attack: a fit 
leader for the purpose ; who, from the nobility of 
his birth, and the authority of his office, was the 
most likely to stir up some ill humour against him, 
by insulting and reviling him in all his harangues, 
for potting citizens to death without a trial ; in all 
which he was strenuously supported by Cssar, who , 
pushed him on likewise to the promulgation of 
several pestilent laws, which gave great disturbance 
to the senate. Cicero had no inclination to enter j 

• Iddroo in hao oustodia «t tanquam In apeoula oollooati i 
■omua, ut vaoQom omni metu populiira Ronumam nostra i 
vlgilia et pro«pici«ntia redderemut.— PhQ. vU. 7. 



into a contest with the tribune, but took some pains 
to make up the matter with him by die interpo> 
sition of the women ; particnlariy of Claudia, the 
wife of his brother Metellus, and of their nster 
Muda, the wife of Pompey: he employed also 
several common friends to persuade him to be 
quiet, and desist from his rashness ; but his answer 
was, that he was too far engaged, and had put it 
out of his power^ : so that Cicero had nothing left, 
but to exert all his rigour and eloquence to repel 
the insults of this petulant magistrate. 

Cesar, at the same time, was attacking Catolns 
with no less riolence; and being now in possession 
of the prsetorship, made it the first act of his office 
to call him to an account for embezzling the public 
money in rebuilding the capitol ; and proposed also 
a law, to efface his name from the £d)ric, and grant 
the commission for finishing what remained to 
Pompey: but the senate bestirred themselves so 
wannly in the cause, that Caesar was obliged to 
drop it'. This experiment conrinced the two 
magistrates, that it was not possible for them to 
m^e head against the authority of the senate, 
without the help of Pompey, whom they resolved, 
therefore, by all the arts of address and flattery, to 
draw into their measures. With this view Metelloa 
published a law, to call him home with his army, 
in order to settle the state, and quiet the public 
disorders raised by the temerity of Cicero' : for by 
throwing all power into his hands, they hoped to 
come in for a share of it with him, or to embroil 
him at least with the senate, by exciting mutnal 
jealousies between them : but their Uw was thought 
to be of so dangerous a tendency, that the senate 
changed their habit upon it, as in the case of a 
public calamity ; and by the help of some of the 
tribunes, particularly of Cato, resolved to oppose 
it to the utmost of their power : so that as soon as 
Metellus began to read it to the people, Cato 
snatched it away from him ; and when he proceeded 
still to pronounce it by heart, -Minucins, another 
tribune, stopped his mouth with his hand. This 
threw the assembly into confusion, and raised great 
commotions in the city; till the senate, finding 
themselves supported by the better sort of all ranks, 
came to a new and rigorous resolution, of suspend- 
ing both Caesar and Metellus from the execution of 
their offices*. 

Caesar resolved at first to act in defiance of them ; 
but finding a strong force prepared to control him, 
Uiought it more advisable to retire, and reserve the 
trial of arms, till he was better prorided for it : he 
shut himself up therefore in his house, where, by a ■ 
prudent and submissive behariour, he soon made 
his peace, and got the decree of their suspension 
reversed'. But Metellus, as it was concerted pro- 
bably between them, fled away to his brother 
Pompey V, that by misrepresenting the state of 

^ Quibus ille respondit, aibl non eaw integram.^-£p. 
Fam. T. 2. 

c Saeton. J. Ccs. 15; Dio. 1. xxxvii. p. 40. 

«« DIo, lb. ; Plutarch, in CIc. 

* Doneo ambo administratione reipnblioc d«creto pa- 
trum MiminoTerentur.— ^ueton. J. Caes. 16. 

' Ut oomperit p&raios, qui ri ac per arms probiberent, 
dimiasia lictorlbus. abjectaquo pnetexta, domum clam 
refiigit, pro condiiiruio temporum quietuma— qood com 
pneter opinionem oveniaset. aenatua— accitum in curiam 
et ampliaaimia rerbia oollaudatum, in int^rum reatitnit, 
inducto priore deoreto.>-Suet<m. ibid. 

ff Plutarch, in Cioer. 
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thii^ at home, and offering everything on the 
pert of the people, he might instil into Mm some 
pTEJudices against the immoderate power of Cicero 
ad the lenate, and engage him, if possible, to 
dfdire for the popular interest Cicero, in the 
maiwhOe, pablished an inTecti?e oration against 
MeoQos, which is mentioned in his epistles under 
tbe title of Metellina^ : it was spoken in the senate, 
in answer to a speech which Metellas had made to 
t&e people, and is often cited by Qointilian and 
(^knS as extant in their time. 

Tbe iraate haTing gained this victory over Cssar 
ud Madias, by obliging the one to submit, the 
odier to leaTe the city ; Q. Metellus Celer, who 
coiuBaBded in Cisalpine Gaul, wrote a peevish and 
ecai^aiiiiiig letter to his friend Cicero, upon their 
tresdng his brother the tribune so severely: to 
vtich Cicero answered with that freedom, which a 

I eoDsdoosness of integrity naturally dictates, yet 
with an ^t humanity which the sincerest friendship 

> hvpiirH ; as the reader will observe from the letter 
itself, which affords many instructive hints both 
historical and moral. 



M. T. Cicero to Q, Metellus Celer, Proconsul. 
" Yon write me word, that considering our mu- 
tul affection and late reconciliation, you never 
ifloa^Ded, that you should be made the subject of 
I^bHc jeit and ridicule by me. I do not well under- 
stiod what you mean ; yet guess that you have 
been told, that, when I was speaking one day in 
the Koate of many who were sorry for my having 
praened the republic, I said, that certain relations 
of joon, to whom yon could refuse nothing, had 
p»*aled with yon to suppress what you had pre- 
pand to gay in the senate in praise of me : when I 
iiid this, I added, that in the affair of saving the 
Kite I bad difided the task with you in such a 
iBanner, that I was to secure the city from intestine 
^i&Ses, yon to defiend Italy from the open arms 
apd ttcret plots of our enemies ; but that this glo* 
noQs partnership had been broken by your friends, 
vhowoe afraid of your making me the least return 
^t the greatest honours and serrices which you 
bad received from me. In the same discourse, 
^^ I was describing the expectation which I had 
c^iceiTed of your speech, and how much I was 
^•■ppointed by it, it seemed to divert the house, 
>ad a moderate laugh ensued ; not upon you, but 
oa mj mistake, and the firank and ingenuous con- 
fawon of my desire to be praised by you. Now 
B> this, it most needs be owned, that nothing could 
b« said more honourably towards you, when, in the 
B^ shining and illustrious part of my life, I 
'ttted ftill to have the testimony of your commen- 
^tion. As to what you say of our m utual affection , 
I do not know what you reckon mutual in friend- 
*^P. bat I take it to be this ; when we repay the 
3Q>e good offices which we receive. Should I tell 
T** then, that I gave up my province for your sake, 
fOB might jnstly suspect my sincerity : it suited 
Bij temper and circumstances, and I find more and 
"^ reason every day to be pleased with it : but 
^ I can tell you, that I no sooner resigned it in 
JO usembly of the people, than I began to contrive 
™* to throw it into your hands. I say nothing 

^ Id QluQ oratkmem MeCellbuun addidi qucdam ; liber 
tiW rnmetur^Ad Att. 1. 13. 
* Qaiat. L ix. 3 ; AuL OelL xviU. 7. 



about the manner of drawing your lots ; but would 
have you only believe, that there was nothing done 
in it by my colleague without my privity. Pray 
recollect what followed ; how quickly I assembled 
the senate after your allotment, how much I said 
in favour of you, when you yourself told me, that 
my speech was not only honourable to you, but 
even injurious to your colleagues. Then as to the 
decree which passed that day in the senate, it is 
drawn in such a strain, that as long as it subsists, 
my good offices to you can never be a secret. 
After your departure, I desire you also to recollect 
what I did for you in the senate, what I said of 
you to the people, what I wrote to you myself ; 
and when you have laid all these things together, 
I leave it to you to judge, whether at your last 
coming to Rome you made a suitable return to 
them. You mention a reconciliation between us ; 
but I do not comprehend how a friendship can be 
said to be reconciled, which was never interrupted. 
As to what you write, that your brother ought not 
to have been treated by me so roughly for a word : 
in the first place, I beg of you to believe, that I 
am exceedingly pleased with that affectionate and 
fraternal disposition of yours, so full of humanity 
and piety ; and in tbe second, to forgive me if in 
any case I have acted against your brother, for the 
service of the republic, to which no man can be a 
warmer friend than myself: but if I have been 
acting only on the defensive, against his most cruel 
attacks, you may think yourself well used, that I 
have never yet troubled you with any complaints 
against him. As soon as I found that he was pre- 
paring to turn the whole force of bis tribunate to 
my destruction, I applied myself to your wife 
Claudia, and your sister Mucia, whose zeal for my 
service I had often experienced, on the account of 
my familiarity with Pompey, to dissuade him from 
that outrage ; but he, as I am sure you have heard, 
on the last day of the year put such an affront 
upon me when consul, and after having saved 
the state, as had never been offered to any magis- 
trate the most traitorously affected, by depriving 
me of the liberty of speaking to the people upon 
laying down my office. But his insult turned only 
to my greater honour : for when he would not suffer 
me to do anything more than swear, I swore with 
a loud voice the truest, as well as the noblest of all 
oaths ; while the people with acclamations swore 
likewise, that my oath was true. After so signal 
an injury, I sent to him the very same day some of 
our common friends, to press him to desist from 
his resolution of pursuing me : but his answer was, 
that it was not then in his power : for he had said 
a few days before in a speech to the people, that 
he who had punished others without a hearing, 
ought not to be suffered to speak for himself. 
Worthy patriot, and excellent citizen ! to adjudge 
the man who had preserved the senate from a mas- 
sacre, the city from fire, and Italy from a war, to 
the same punishment which the senate, with the 
consent of all honest men, had inflicted on the 
authors of those horrid attempts. I withstood your 
brother, therefore, to his face ; and on the first of 
January, in a debate upon the republic, handled 
him in such a manner, as to make him sensible, 
that he had to do with a man of courage and con- 
stancy. Two days after, when he began again to 
harangue, in every three words he named and 
threatened me : nor had he anything so much at 
F 
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heart, as to effect my ruin at any rate ; not by the 
legal way of trial, or jadicial proceeding, but by 
dint of force and violence. If I had not resisted 
his rashness with firmness and courage, who would 
not have thought, that the vigour of my consulship 
had been owing to chance, rather than to virtue ? 
If you have not been informed, that your brother 
attempted all this against me, be assured that he 
concealed from you Uie most material part : but if 
he told you anything of it, you ought to commeod 
my temper and patience, for not expostulating with 
you about it : but since you must now be sensible, 
that my quarrel to your brother was not, as you 
write, for a word, but a most determined and spite- 
ful design to ruin me, pray observe my humanity, 
if it may be called by that name, and is not rather, 
after so flagrant an outrage, a base remissness and 
abjection of mind. I never proposed anything 
against your brother, when there was any question 
about him in the senate ; but without rising from 
my seat, assented always to those who were for 
treating him the most favourably. I will add farther, 
what I ought not indeed to have been concerned 
about, yet I was not displeased to see it done, and 
even assisted to get it done ; I mean, the procuring 
a decree for the relief of my enemy, because he 
was your brother. I did not, therefore, attack 
your brother, but defend myself only against him ; 
nor has my friendship to you ever been variable, 
as you write, but firm and constant, so as to remain 
still the same when it was even deserted and slighted 
by you. And at this very time, when you almost 
threaten me in your letter, I give you this answer, 
that I not only forgive, but highly applaud your 
grief ; for I know, from what I feel within myself, 
how great the force is of fraternal love : but I beg 
of you also to judge with the same equity of my 
cause ; and if, without any ground, I have been 
cruelly and barbarously attacked by your friends, 
to allow that I ought not only not to yield to them, 
but on such an occasion to expect the help even of 
you and your army also against them. I was 
always desirous to have you for my friend, and have 
taken pains to convince you how sincerely I am 
yours : I am still of the same mind, and shall con- 
tinue in it as long as you please ; and, for the love 
of you, will sooner cease to hate your brother, 
than, out of resentment to him, give any shock — 
to the friendship which subsists between us. 
AdieuV* 

Cicero, upon the expiration of his consulship^ 
took care to send a particular account of his whole 
administration to Pompey ; in hopes to prevent 
any wrong impression there from the calumnies of 
his enemies, and to draw from him some public 
declaration in praise of what he had been doing. 
But Pompey, being informed by Metellus and 
Cesar of the ill humour which was rising against 
Cicero in Rome, answered him with great cold- 
ness, and, instead of paying him any compli- 
ment, took no notice at all of what had passed 
in the affair of Catiline : upon which Cicero 
expostulates with him in the following letter with 
some little resentment, yet so as not to irritate 
a man of the first authority in the republic, and 
to whom all parties were forwardly paying their 
court. 

k Ep. Fam. v. 2. 



M. T, Cicero to Cn, Pompeius the Great, 
Emperor K 

** I had an incredible pleasure, in common with 
all people, from the public letter which you Bent : 
for you gave us in it that assurance of peace 
which, from my confidence in you alone, I had 
always been promising. I must tell you, however, 
that your old enemies, but new friends, are 
extremely shocked and disappointed at it. As 
to the particular letter which you sent to me, 
though it brought me so slight an intimation of 
your friendship, yet it was very agreeable: for 
nothing is apt to give me so much satisfaction, 
as the consciousness of my services to my friends ; 
and if at any time they are not requited as they 
ought to be, I am always content that the balance 
of the account should rest on my side. I make 
no doubt, however, but that, if the distingiiished 
zeal, which I have always shown for your interests, 
has not yet sufficiently recommended me to you, 
the public interest at least will conciliate and 
unite us. But that you may not be at a loss to 
know what it was, which I expected to find in your 
letter, I will tell it you frankly, as my own nature 
and our friendship require. I expected,out of regard 
both to the republic and to our familiarity, to have 
had some compliment or congratulation from yon 
on what I lately acted in my consulship ; which 
you omitted, I imagine, for fear of giving offeaoe 
to certain persons : but I would have you to know, 
that the things, which I have been doing for the 
safety of my country, are appUuded by the testi- 
mony and judgment of the whole earth ; and when 
you come amongst us, you will find them done 
with BO much prudence and greatness of mind, 
that you, who are much superior to Scipio, will 
admit me, who am not much inferior to Lielins, to 
a share both of your publk councils and private 
friendship. Adieu"^. 

Soon after Catiline's defeat, a fresh inquiry was 
set on foot at Rome against the rest of his accom- 
plices, upon the information of one L. Vettios, 
who, among others, impeached J. Caesar bdbre 
Novius Niger the quaestor, as Q. Curius also did 
in the senate ; where, for the secret intelligence, 
which he had given very early to Cicero, he claimed 
the reward which had been offered to the first dis- 

1 The word emperor signified nothing mare in its original 
one, than the general or chief commander of an anuy : 
[Cic. De Orat. i. 48.] in which sense it belonged equally to 
all who had supreme command in any part of the empire, 
and was never used as a peculiar title. But after a vic- 
tor}*, in which some considerable advantage was gained, 
and great numbers of the enemy slain* the soldiezs. by a 
universal acclamation, used to salute their gea<»d in the 
field with the appellation of emperor; awribinff as tt 
were the sole merit of the action to hb auspices and con- 
duct. This became a title of honour, of which all com- 
manders were proud, as being the efiect of sucoea and 
victory, and won by their proper valour; and it wa* 
always the first and necessary step towards a triumph. 
On these occasions, therefore, the title of emperor waa 
constantly assumed, and given to generals in all acts and 
letters, both public and private, but was enjoyed by them 
no longer than the commission lasted, by which they had 
obtained it ; that is, to the time of their return and en> 
trance into the city, from which moment their command 
and title expired together of course, and they resoowd 
their civil character, and became private dtiaens. 

■» Ep. Fam. v. 7. 
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. eorerer 'of the plot He affirmed, that what he 
deposed against CKsar, was told to him by Catiline 
himself; and Vettius offered to produce a letter to 
Cttiline in Cssar's own hand. Ciesar found some 
I ihfiealtj to repel so bold an accusation, and was 
* foreed to implore the aid and testimony of Cicero, 
to proiw that be also had given early information of 
Catiliae's designs : but by his Tigour and interest 
. ia &e city, he obtained a full revenge at last upon 
' bisaooBers ; for he deprived Curius of the reward, 
ud got Vettius committed to prison, after he had 
hem miserably handled, and almost killed by the 
Bob; nor content with this, he imprisoned the 
({■after Noviua too, for suffering a superior magis- 
trate CO be arraigned before him". 

Several others, however, of considerable rank 
verefoond guilty and banished ; some of them not 
I ippeshog to their citation, others after a trial ; 
Til. M. Pordos Lecca, C. Cornelius, L. Vargun- 
te«s, Servius Sylla, and P. Autronius, &c. The 
kit of these, who lost the consulship four years 
before apon a conviction of bribery, had been 
Cicero's sdiooUfellow, and colleague in the quses- 
tonbip; and solicited him with many tears to 
ndertake bis defence : but Cicero not only 
Rfiicd to defend him, but, from the knowledge of 
bf gsilt, appeared aa a witness against him^ 

P. SyHa also, Aatronius's partner and fellow- 
nierer in the canse of bribery, was now tried for 
cosspiiing twice with Catiline ; once, when the 
pbt proved abortive, soon after his former trial ; 
tad a Koond time, in Cicero's consulship : he was 
kbuded. in the first by Hortensius, in the last by 
Cwero. The prosecutor was Torquatus, the son 
•f bis former accuser, a young nobleman of great 
prti aad spirit ; who ambitious of the triumph of 
ruiaiog an enemy, and fearing that Cicero would 
natd it from him, turned his raillery against 
Cicero instead of Sylla; and to take off* the 
inflaence of his authority, treated his character 
vitb great petulance, 'and employed every topic 
vbkh coold raise an odium and enry upon him : 
^ edied him a king, who assumed a power to 
■re or destroy, just as he thought fit ; said, that 
ke VIS the third foreign king who had reigned in 
Rome after Nnma and Tarquinius ; and that Sylla 
vtnld have run away and never stood a trial, if he 
bid Dot undertaken his cause : whenever he men- 
tioaed the pbt and the danger of it, it was with so low 
lad feeble a voice, that none but the judges could 
; kar biffl ; but when he spoke of the prison and the 
deitb of the conspirators, he uttered it in so loud 
I nd lamentable a strain, as to make the whole forum 
nog with it». 

Cicero, therefore, in his reply, was put to the 

tfovblc of defending himself, as well as his client. 

** As to Torquatus's calling him foreigner, on the 

> Ktooat of his being bom in one of the corporate 

^*M of Italy, h e owns it ; and in that town, he 

* Cora implonto Ciceronis Cegttmonio. quvdam se de 
CMiontiooe altro detuUiae docuiMet, ne Corio prvmia 
^'^rsftaT. dfecit. VctUiim. pro rostris in conciune paene 
^■''Ptoni, In carcerem oonjecit. Eodem Novium quae- 
^^^^"^ quod compellari apud ae ma}orem puteatatem 
»*««»ewt-8uHon. JuL C«a. I7. 

* ▼eniebat ad roe, eC acpe reniebat Antroniua multia 
***» f»d»Tymig, sappl«z. ut ae defenderem :— Se meum 
"^^l*eipQliiiii in pueritia, familiarem in adoleacentia, 
^^^'^xa in qocatoia oommemorabat f uiaae.—- Pro Sylla, 
n ». 






says, whence the republic had been twice preserved 
from ruin ; and was glad that he had nothing to 
reproach him with, but what affected not only the 
greatest part, but the greatest men of the city; 
Curius, Coruncanius, Cato, Marius, &c. but since 
he had a mind to be witty, and would needs make 
him a foreigner, why did not he call him a foreign 
consul, rather than a king; for that would have 
been much more wonderful, since foreigners had 
been kings, but never consuls, of Rome. He 
admonishes him, who was now in the course of his 
preferment, not to be so free of giving that title to 
citizens, lest he should one day feel the resentment 
and power of such foreigners : that if the patricians 
were so proud, as to treat him and the judges upon 
the bench as foreigners, yet Torquatus had no 
right to do it, whose mother was of Asculumi. 
Do not call me, then, foreigner any more, says he, 
lest it turn upon yourself ; nor a king, lest you be 
laughed at ; unless you think it kingly, to live so 
as not to be a slave, not only to any man, but 
even to any appetite ; to contemn all sensual 
pleasures ; to covet no man*s gold or silver, or 
anything else ; to speak one's mind freely in the 
senate ; to consult the good, rather than the 
humour of the people ; to give way to none, but 
to vrithstand many : if you take this to be kingly, 
I confess myself a king : but if the Insolence of 
my power, if my dominion, if any proud or arrogant 
saying of mine provokes you, why do not you urge 
me with that, rather than the envy of a name, and 
the contumely of a groundless calumny ? *' — He 
proceeds to show, ** that his kingdom, if it must 
be called so, was of so laborious a kind, that there 
was not a man in Rome who would be content to 
take his place.'" He puts him in mind, ** that 
he was disposed to indulge and bear with his pert- 
ness, out of regard to his youth and to his father — 
though no man had ever thrown the slightest 
aspersion upon him, vrithout being chastis^ for 
it — but that he had no mind to fall upon one whom 
he could so easily vanquish ; who had neither 
strength, nor age, nor experience enough for him 
to contend with : he advised him however not to 
abuse his patience much longer, lest he should be 
tempted at last to draw out the stings of hb speech 
against him*.*' As to the merits of the cause, 
though there was no positive proof, yet there were 
many strong presumptions against Sylla, vrith 
which his luiversary hoped to oppress him : but 
Cicero endeavoured to confute 'them, by appealing 
" to the tenor and character of his life ; protesting 
in the strongest terms, that he, who had been the 
searcher and detector of the plot, and had taken 
such pains to get intelligence of the whole extent 
of it, had never met with the least hint or suspicion 
of Sylla's name in it ; and that he had no other 
motive for defending him, but a pure regard to 
justice ; and as be had refused to defend others, 
nay, had given evidence against them from the 
knowledge of their guilt, so he had undertaken 
Sylla's defence, through a persuasion of his inno- 
cence*." Torquatus, for want of direct proof, 
threatened to examine Sylla's slaves by torture : 
this was sometimes practised upon the demand of 
the prosecutor ; but Cicero observes upon it, 
** that the effect of those torments was governed 
always by the constitution of the patient, and the 



q Pro SyUa, vU. 8. 
• Ibid. 1& 



r Ibid. 9. 

« Ibid. an. 
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firmness of his mind and body ; by the will and 
pleasure of the torturer, and the hopes and fears 
of the tortured ; and that in moments of so much 
anguish there could be no room for truth :" he bids 
them ** put Sylla's life to the rack, and examine 
that with rigour ; whether there was any hidden lust, 
any latent treason, any cruelty, any audaciousness 
in it : that there could be no mistake in the cause, 
if the Toice of his perpetual life, which ought to be 
of the greatest weight, was but attended to'/' 
Sylla was acquitted ; but Cicero had no great joy 
firom his victory, or comfort in preserving such a 
citizen, who lived afterwards in great confidence 
with Csesar, and commanded his right wing in the 
battle of Pharsalia' ; and served him afterwards 
in his power, as he had before served his kinsman 
Sylla, in managing his confiscations and the sale of 
the forfeited estates. 

About the time of this trial Cicero bought a 
house of M. Crassus, on the Palatine hill, adjoin- 
ing to that in which he had always lived with his 
faUier, and which he is now supposed to have 
given up to his brother Quintus. The house cost 
him near thirty thousand pounds, and seems to 
have been one of the noblest in Rome; it was 
built about thirty years before by the famous 
tribune, M. Livius Drusus ; on which occasion we 
are told, that when the architect promised to build 
it for him in such a manner, that none of his 
neighbours should overlook him : but if you have 
any skill, replied Drusus, contrive it rather so, 
that all the world may see what I am doings. It 
was situated in the most conspicuous part of the 
city, near to the centre of all business, overlooking 
the forum and the rostra ; and what made it the 
more splendid, was its being joined to a portico or 
colonnade, called by the name of Catulus, who 
built it out of the Cimbric spoils, on that area 
where Flaccus formerly lived, whose house was 
demolished by public authority for his seditious 

Eractices with C. Gracchus'. In this purchase 
e foUowed the rule which he recommends in his 
Offices, with regard to the habitation of a principal 
citizen ; that his dignity should be adorned by his 
house, but not derived from it»; where he men- 
tions several instances of great men, who by the 
splendour of their houses on this very hill, which 
were constantly striking the eyes of the people, 
and imprinting a notion of their magnificence, 
made their way the more easily to the highest 
honours of the republic. 

A. Gellias tells us, that having resolved to buy 
the house, and wanting money to pay for it, he 
borrowed it privately of his client Sylla, when he 
was under prosecution ; but the story taking wind, 
and being charged upon him, he denied both the 
borrowing and design of purchasing, yet soon after 
bought the house ; and when he was reproached 

» Pro Sylla, vii. 2a 

> Yid. C«8. Comment de Bdlo CirilL 

7 Cum promitteret ei architectus, ita te a?diflcatttrum, 
ut libera a oonspectu, immunto ab omnibus arbitrit esset. 
— Tu vero, inquit, si quid in te artis est, ita coropone 
domum meam, ut quicquid agam ab omnibua perspici 
powit.— Veil. Pat. a 14 ; Ep. Fam. t. 6. 

* M. Flaccus, quia cum Oracoho oontra reipublioe aa- 
lutem fecerat, et senatus aententia est interfectus, et 
domuB ^us eversa est : in qua porticum post aliquanto (^ 
CatuluB de manubiis Cimbricis fecit— Pro Domo, 38. 

• Omanda est enim dtgnJtaa dome, non ex dome tota 
qucrenda.~De Offic. L 39* 



with the denial of it, replied only laughing, that 
they must be fools to imagine, that when he had 
resolved to buy, he would raise competitors of the 
purchase by proclaiming it*'. 

The story was taken probably from some of the 
spurious collections of Cicero's Jests ; which were 
handed about not only after his death, bat even 
in his lifetime, as be often complains to his 
friends <" : for it is certain, that there could be 
nothing dishonourable in the purchase, since it was 
transacted so publicly, that before it was even con- 
cluded, one of his friends congratulated him upon 
it by letter from Macedonia*^. The truth is, and 
what he himself does not dissemble, that he bor- 
rowed part of the money to pay for it, at six per 
cent. ; and says merrily upon it, that he was now 
so plunged in debt, as to be ready for a plot, but 
that the conspirators would not trust bim^ It 
raised indeed some censure upon his vanity, for 
purchasing so expensive a house with borrowed 
money : but Messala, the consul, happening soon 
after to buy Autronius's house at a greater price, 
and with borrowed money too, it gave him some 
pleasure, that he could justify himself by the 
example of so worthy a magistrate : by Menala's 
purchase, says he, I am thought to have made a 
good bargain ; and men begin to be convinced, 
that we may use the wealth of our friends, ia buy- 
ing what contributes to our dignity'. 

But the most remarkable event, which happened 
in the end of this year, was the pollution of the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea, or the Good Goddess, 
by P. Clodins; which, by an unhappy train of 
consequences, not only involved Cicero in an 
unexpected caUmity, but seems to have given the 
first blow towards the ruin of the republic Clodins 
was now quiestor, and by that means a senator ; 
descended from the noblest family in Rome, in the 
vigour of his age, of a graceful person, lively wit, 
and flowing eloquence ; out with all the advantages 
of nature, he had a mind incredibly vicious ; was 
fierce, insolent, audacious, but above all, most 
profligately wicked, and an open contemner of gods 
and men ; valuing nothing, that either nature or 
the laws allowed ; nothing, but in proportion as it 
was desperate and above the reach of other men ; 
disdaining even honours in the common forms of 
the republic; nor relishing pleasures, but what 
were impious, adulterous, incestuous'. He had 

b Aul. Cell. xii. 18. 

c Ais enim, ut ^o disoeaserim omnia omnium dicta, in 
bis etiara Sestiana in me conferri. Quid ? tu id pateris? 
nonne defendis 7 nonne ro&istis? dec.— Ep. Fam. vii. 32. 

Sic audio Ccaarem— si quod afferatur ad eum pro mco, 
quod meum non est, rcjioere eolere.— Ibid. Ix. 16. 

d Quod ad me pridem scripseras, velle te bene evcnire, 
quod de Crasso domum emeram — Emi earn ipaam dotnom 
H. & XXXV. aliquanto post tuam gratulationem.— JBp. 
Fam. V. 6. 

« Itaque scito, me nunc tantum habere vris alieni. ut 
cupiam coi^urare. si quisquam recipiat. Bed partim me 
oxdudunt, dec— Ibid. | 

' Ea emptione et nos bene emisae judicati sumus ; et 
homines intelllgere cceperunt, licere amicorum &culUti- 
bus in emendo ad dignitatem aliquam pervenire.— Ad 
Atti. 13. 

* Exorta est ilia retpublic* aacns. religionlbus, ancto- 
riUU ve«tr«, Judicils publlcis funesta qucstura: ia qns 
idem iate deos, hominesque, pudorem, pudicitiam, sena- 
tus auctoritatem. Jus, fas, leges. Judicia vioUvit, 4c&— De 
Hanispio. Reep. 80. 

Qui iu Judicia pcraamque oontempaerat, at earn nihQ 
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m intrigue with Ciesar's wife Pompeia, who, 
sccording to annual custom, was now celebrating 
to ber boose those awful and mystic sacrifices of 
tbc goddess, to which no male creature was ever 
sdmkted, and where everything masculine was so 
seropitloasly excluded, that even pictures of that 
sort were covered during the ceremony''. This 
ms a proper scene for Clodius's genius to act 
apoQ; an opportunity of daring, beyond what 
ai4n hid ever dared before him : the thought of 
mixiD^ the impurity of his lusts with the sanctity 
d these venerable ntes flattered his imagination 
90 strongly, that he resolved to gain access to his 
miitrcss in the very midst of her holy ministry. 
With this view he dressed himself in ' a woman's 
bbit, and by the benefit of his smooth face, and 
the introduction of one of the maids, who was 
in the secret, hoped to pass without discovery : 
bat by some mistake between him and his guide, 
be lost his way when he came within the house, 
tod feU in onlttckily among the other female ser- 
taats, vho detecting him by his voice, alarmed 
the whole compan j by their shrieks, to the great 
UDttOQent of the matrons, who presently threw a 
Tcil over the sacred mysteries, while Clodius 
foQod means to escape by the favour of some of 
the damsels'. 

Hie story was presently spread abroad, and 
nised a general scandal and horror through the 
vhde dty: in the vulgar, for the profanation 
of t religion held the most sacred of any in 
Borne ; in the better sort, for its offence to good 
mmters, and the discipline of the republic. 
CmoT put away his wife upon it ; and the honest 
cf dl ranks were for pushing this advantage against 
Cbdios as fiur aa it would go, in hopes to free 
themselvei by it of a citizen, who by this, as well 
u other spedmena of his audaciousness, seemed 
bon to create much disturbance to the state''. It 
had beoa the constant belief of the populace, that 
if t man should ever pry into these mysteries, he 
«Mld be instantly struck blind : but it was not 
po«ble, as Cicero says, to know the truth of it 
before, since no man, but Clodius, had ever ven- 
tved npon tiie experiment : though it was now 
foQiid, as be tells him, that the blindness of the 
*7ts WW converted to that of the mind'. 

^^0>^vet. quod aat per natoram fas easet, aut per l^es 
femt-Pro MIL !«. 

POcdios. homo nobilis, disertus, audax; qui neque 
^Modi, neqne faciendi ullum, nisi quern vellet, nosaet 
o»*«in ; malonim propositormn executor acerrlxnua, in- 
tBidi«tiam aororifl stapro. Ace— Veil. Pat. ii. A5. 

^ • ubi velari pictura Jubetur, 

Qnacimqoe alterius sexua imitata flgunmi est. 

JuvKN. vi. 330. 
Qvd foidem eocrificiom nemo ante P. Clodium in 
■oai Bmaoiia vioUvit— quod fit per Virgines Vestales ; 
h pn pt^ulo Romano ; fit in ea dome, quae est in im- 
?^', fit incredibili ceremonia; fit ei dee, cnjus ne 
Mnai qaidan viros scire fas est.— De Harwp. Resp. 17. 

' P. Clodiam, Appii filium, credo te audiaae cum veste 
°>>li^M dqtrdaenfium dumi C. Ccsaris, cum pro populo 
'vet. aunque per manna senrubc aerratom et eductum ; 
"raeaeiiuigni infamia.— Ad Att. i. 12. 

^TiddMiD, iUud aceluBtam importunnm, audaciam 
tW) immanem adolescentia, furentis, nobilis, vulnerati, 
*^ po«e aroeri otii finibua: erupturum illud malum 
**Ko*ndo, d Imponitam fuiaaet, ad pemiciem civitatis.— 
fi« Uamip. R«p. 3. 

' Aut quod oculoa, ut opinio iUlus religionia est, nan 
PodldiMi. Ctoisenim ante teaacra ilia viraoicnaviderat. 



The affair vras soon brought before the senate, 
where it was resolved to refer it to the college of 
A- URB. 698. P"««^» ^i*o declared it to be an abo- 
de. 46. * minable impiety ; upon which the 
coas. consuls were ordered to provide a law 

M. pvpius for bringing Clodins to a trial for it 
"K>. before the people". But Q. Fnfius 

M. vAi.BRius Calenus, one of the tribunes, support- 
MEssALA. g^ j,y ^ thg ciodian (action, would 
not permit the law to be offered to the suffrage of 
the citizens. This raised a great ferment in the 
city, while the senate adhered to their former reso- 
lution, though the consul Piso used all his endea- 
vours to divert them from it, and Clodius, in an 
abject manner, threw himself at the feet of every 
senator ; yet, after a second debate in a fiiU houise, 
there were fifteen only who voted on Clodius' side, 
and four hundred directly against him ; bo that a 
fresh decree passed, to order the consuls to recom- 
mend the Uw to the people with all their authority* 
and that no other business should be done till it 
was carried". But this being likely to produce 
great disorders, Hortensius proposed an expedient, 
which was accepted by both parties, that the tri- 
bune Fufius should publish a law for the trial of 
Clodius by the praetor, with a select bench of 
judges. The only difference between the two laws 
was, whether he should be tried by the people or 
by particular judges : but this, says Cicero, was 
everything. Hortensius was afhud lest he should 
escape in the squabble without any trial, being 
persuaded that no judges could absolve him, and 
that a sword of lead, as he said, would destroy him ; 
but the tribune knew that in such a trial there would 
be room for intrigue, both in choosing and cor- 
rupting the judges, which Cicero likewise foresaw 
from the first ; and wished, therefore, to leave him 
rather to the effect of that odium in which his cha- 
racter then lay, than bring him to a trial where he 
had any chance to escape °. 

Clodius's whole defence was, to prove himself 
absent at the time of the fact ; for which purpose, 
he produced men to swear that he was then at 
ut quisquam poenam, que sequeretur illud scelua, scire 
posset ? — De Harusp. Reap. 18. 

Pcma omnia oculorum ad caedtatem mentia eat 0(m< 
versa.— Pro Domo, 40. 

» Id aacriflcium cum Yirglnea inataoraaaent, men- 
tionem a Q. Comifioio in senatu factam— post rem ex 
S. C. ad Pontifioes relatam ; idque ab eis nefas esse deore- 
turn ; delude ex S. C. consulee rogationem promulgasse : 
uxori Ca?8arem nunoium remisisse— In hao causa Piso, 
amicitia P. Clodii ductus, operam dat, ut ea rogatio— 
antiquetur, dec— Ad Att. i. 13. 

» S^iatua vooatur; cum deoemeretur frequentl senatu, 
contra pugnante Pisone, ad pedes omnium sigillatim 
aooedente Clodio, ut oonsnles populum oohortarentur ad 
rogationem accipiendam : hominea ad xv. Curioni, nul- 
lum 8. C. faoienti, assenserunt. ex altera parte facile cooc. 
fuerunt.— Senatus deoemebat, ut ante, quam rogatio lata 
easet, ne quid ageretur.— Ibid. 14. 

o Postea vero quam Hortoislus excogitavit, ut legem de 
relJgione Fufius tribunus plebls ferret : in qua nihil aliud 
a consular! rogatione difTerebat, nisi judioum genua, (in 
eo autem erant omnia) pugnavitque ut ita fleret ; quod et 
sibi et aliis persuaserat, nuUis ilium Judicibus effugere 
posse ; contraxi vela, perspiciena inopiam Judicum.— Hor- 
tensius— non Tidit illud. satius esse ilium in infamia et 
aordibus relinqni, quam inflrmo Judicio committl. Sed 
ductus odio properavit rem deducere in judicium, cum 
ilium plumbeo gladio jugulatum iri tamen diceret— A me 
tamcn ab initio oonsilimnllortensii repiehendebatur.— Ad 
Att. i. 16. 
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Intenunna, about two or three days' journey from 
the city. But Cicero being called upon to g:ive his 
testimony^ deposed, that Clodius had been with 
him that very morning at his house in Rome p. As 
soon as Cicero appeared in the court, the Clodian 
mob began to insult him with great rudeness ; but 
the jodges rose op, and received him with such 
respect, that they presently secured him from all 
farther affronts 4. Caesar, who was the most par- 
ticularly interested in the affair, being summoned 
also to give evidence, declared, that he knew 
nothing at all of the matter ; though his mother 
Aurelia, and sister Julia, who were examined before 
him, had given a punctual relation of the whole 
fact : and being interrogated, how he came then to 
part with his wife ? he replied, that all who belonged 
to him ought to be free from suspicion as well as 
guilt'. He saw very well how the thing was like 
to turn, and had no mind to exasperate a man of 
Clodius's character, who might be of good service 
to him for the advancement of his future projects. 
Plutarch says, that Cicero himself was urged on to 
this act against his will, by the importunity of his 
wife — a fierce, imperious dame, jealous of Clodius' 
sister, whom she suspected of some design to get 
Cicero from her, which by this step she hoped to 
make desperate. The story does not seem impro- 
bable ; for, before the trial, Cicero owns himself to 
be growing every day more cool and indifferent 
about it ; and in his railleries with Clodius after 
it, touches upon the forward advances which his 
sister had made towards him ; and at the very time 
of giving his testimony, did it with no spirit, nor 
said anything more, as he tells us, than what was 
so well known that he could not avoid saying it*. 

The judges seemed to act at first with great 
gravity ; granted everything that was asked by the 
prosecutors ; and demanded a guard to protect 
them from the mob; which the senate readily 
ordered, with great commendation of their pru- 
dence : but when it came to the issue, twenty-five 
only condemned, while thirty-one abioked him. 
Crassus is said to have been Clodius's chief mana- 
ger in tampering with the judges, employing every 
art and instrument of corruption as it suited the 
different tempers of the men ; and where money 
would not do, offering even certain ladies and 
young men of quality to their pleasure. Cicero 
says, that a " more scandalous company of sharpers 
never sat down at a gaming-table : infamous sena- 
tors, beggarly knights, with a few honest men 
among them, whom Clodius could not exclude ; 
who, in a crew so unlike to themselves, sat with sad 
and mournful faces, as if afraid of being infected 
with the contagion of their infamy ; and Uiat Catu. 
lus, meeting one of them, asked him what they 
meant by desiring a guard ; were they afraid of 

P Plutarch, in Cio. ; Vid. Max. viU 5. 

4 Me vero teste producto ; Credo te— audisae, que con- 
mureotio Judicum facta sit, ut me drcunuteterint, Jec— 
Ad Att. i. 16. 

' Negavit se qnidqaam comperiaae, quamvis et mater 
Aurelia, et toror Julia, apud eosdem Judices, omnia ex 
fide retulinent: interrogatuaque, cur igitur repudiaseet 
uxomn ? — Quoniam. inquit, mens tam suspicione quam 
orimine Judioo carere oportere.— Suet. J. Can. 74. 

• Noonetipd, qui Lyourgei a prindplo fuiaaemus, quo- 
tidie demitixamur.— Ad Att. i. 13. 

Neque dixi quicquam pro tc»tlraonio, nisi quod erat ita 
notum aique testatum, ut non poaeem pnrterire.— Ibid. 
16. 



being robbed of the money which Clodius had 
given them*.'" 

This transaction, however, gave a very serious 
concern to Cicero, who laments ** that tLe firm 
and quiet state of Uie republic which he had estab- 
lished in his consulship, and which seemed to be 
founded in the union of all good men, was now lost 
and broken, if some deity did not interpose, by this 
single judgment : if that," says be, *' can be eaUed 
a judgment, for thirty of the most contemptible 
scoundrels of Rome to violate all that is just and 
sacred for the sake of money, and vote that to be 
false which all the world knows to be true." As 
he looked upon himself to be particularly affrcmted 
by a sentence given in fiat contradiction to his tes. 
timony, so he made it his business on all occasioos 
to display the iniquity of it, and to sting the several 
actors in it with all the keenness of his raillery ^ 
In a debate soon after in the senate, on the state of 
the republic, taking occasion to fall upon this affair, 
he " exhorted the fathers not to be discouraged for 
having received one single wound, which was of 
such a nature that it ought neither to be dissembled 
nor to be feared ; for to fear it, was a meanness ; 
and not to be sensible of it, a stupidity : that Len- 
tulus was twice acquitted ; Catiline also twice ; and 
this man was the third, whom a bench of judges 
had let loose upon the republic. But thou art 
mistaken, Clodius," says he ; " the judges have not 
reserved thee for the city, but for a prison : they 
designed thee no kindness by keeping thee at 
home, but to deprive thee of the benefit of an 
exile. Wherefore, fathers, rouse your usual vigour; 
resume your dignity ; there subsists still &e same 
union among the honest : they have had, indeed, a 
fresh subject of mortification, yet their courage it 
not impaired by it : no new mischief has bd'allen 
us ; but that only, which lay concealed, is now dis- 
covered, and, by the trial of one desperate man, 
many others are found to be as bad as he*." 

Clodius, not caring to encounter Cicero by for- 
mal speeches, chose to tease him vrith raillery, and 
turn the debate into ridicule. " You are a fine 
gentleman, indeed," says he, ** and have been at 
Baise." ** That's not so fine," replied Cicero, *' u 
to be caught at the mysteries of the goddess." 
'* But what," says he, " has a clown of Arpinum 
to do at the hot wells ?" " Ask that friend of 
yours," replied Cicero, ** who had a month's mind 
to your Arpinum clowns." ** You have bought a 
t NosU Calvum — ^biduo per unum aenrum, et eum ex 
gladiatorio ludo, oonfecit totum negotium. Arceedvit ad 
ae, promiait, intercesHit, dedit. Jam vero (Odil boni. rem 
porditam .') etiam noctea certanun mulierum, atqne adi>- 
lescoitulorum nobilium introductionea D<mnoUia jndlci- 
bus pro mercedifl cumulo fuerunt— xxv Judicee ita fortM 
fuenmt, ut summo proposito periculo Tel poire malue- 
rint, quam perdere omnia, xxxr. fuerunt, quo* fiunea 
magis quam fama oommoverit. Quorum Ouulua cum 
vidisaet quendam ;— Quid vos, inquit, presidium a nobis 
postulabatis? an, ne nummi robis eripexentur, timebati»? 
Maculosi senatorea, nudi equitea — paud tamen boni 
inerant, quoa rejectione fogare ille non poterat ; qui mostl 
inter aui dissimilea et moerentea acdebant, et cootagioo* 
turpitudinis Tcbcmenter permovebantur. — Ad Att. i. 16. 

■ Insectandia vero, exagitandisque nummariia judici- 
bus, omncm omnibue atudioaia ac fautoribua Uliua victo- 
ri« wa^pTiffiav eripui— Ibid. > Ibid. 

7 Thift is supposed to refer to hia aister Clodia, a lad/ 
famous for her intriguee ; who had been trying all arts to 
tempt Ciceio to put away Teraotia, and to take her for 
hia wife. 
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hamt," nyihe*. ''Yon should have said, jodges," 
replied Cicero. ** Those judges/' says he, " would 
&o( beliere yon upon your oath. ** " Yes/' replied 
Cicero, " twenty-five of them gare credit to me ; 
vfaile die rest would not give any to yon, but made 
yw psj yov money beforehand." Tliis turned the 
hsgh BO strongly on Cicero's side, that Clodius was 
omiovided, and forced to sit down*. Bat being 
now deeiared enemies, they never met without some 
ftrokes of this kind upon each other ; which, as 
Cicero observes, must needs appear flat in the nar- 
nooo, since all their force and beauty depended 
oo die miartness of the contention, and the spirit 
with which they were delivered ^ 

The present consuls were M. Pupius Piso and 
M. Meutia ; the first of whom, as soon as he 
ettered into office, put a slight affront upon Cicero : 
for his opinion having been asked always the first 
br the late consuls, PiIm) called upon him only the 
Kcoad, on Catulus the &ird, Hortensius the fourth. 
This, he says, did not displease him, since it left 
hia more at liberty in his voting, and freed him 
6on the obligation of any complaisance to a man 
vhoB be despised*^. This consul was warmly in 
the interest of Clodius ; not so much out of friend- 
diip, u a natural inclination to the worst side ; for, 
iocofduig to Cicero's account of him, he was a man 
''oft weak and wicked mind ; a churlish, captious 
laeeref, without any turn of wit, and making men 
iaBgh by his looks rather than jests; favouring 
adther the popular nor the aristocratical party ; 
(ran whom no good was to be expected, because 
he wished none, nor hart to be feaied, because he 
iam do none ; who would have been more vicious, 
bf having ooe vice the less,* sloth and laziness," 
&£.' Cuxro frankly used the liberty which this 
nanl'i behaviour allowed him, of delivering his 
Mhmeiits without any reserve ; giving Piso him- 
idf BO quarter, but exposing everything that he 
^ and said in fiivour of Clodius, in such a manner 
ai to hinder the senate from decreeing to him the 
Forinoe of Syria, which had been designed, and, 
io a Banner, promised to him*. The other consul, 
Measila, was of a quite different character ; a firm 
ad eiceilent magistrate, in the true interests of his 
cototry, and a constant admirer and imitator of 
Cicero'. 

AboQt this time, Cicero is supposed to have 
*«fe that elegant oration, still extant, in the de- 
^?tt of his old preceptor, the poet Archias : he 

* TboBgh Clfldhu reproachefl Cicero here for the extra- 
»«t»Bt porchaae of a houae, yet he himself is said to.have 
pmi afterwirds near four times as much for one, vix. 
»*«« 11I.0W. rterling— Plin, Hist Nat. 1. xxxvi. 15. 

' Ad Att. 1. 16. 
'uk oHera ote posaont habere neque vim, neque 
*<B«tUem, remote illo studio cuntentlonls.— Ibid. 

' ^oe id magis amidtia Clodii ductus, quam studio 
f*'**«nna renun, atque partlum.— Ibid. 14. 

Cowul aatem ipse panro aoimo et pravo ; tantum cavil- 
■torgcnereinonioroeo, qaodetiam sine dicacitate ride- 
t»; fade magis, quam facetila ridiculus: nihil agens 
^^BORpobUca, MjunetuB ab optimatibus: a quo nihil 
*»«• boni rdpablic«, quia non vult ; nihil metuas mali, 
1«*»annaadet-IWd.l3. 

^Qoritio ndnos vitiosus, quod iners, quod aomni plenus. 
"^hld. 14. 

^^Cwwd en miUa la re eon ala tere unquam aom passua : 
*^P<»«ai homfaii jam 8yriam ademi.—Ibid. 16. 

^tft m \ M eomol cat egregtua, fortia, oonatana, diligena, 
>«ri InrtatoT, amator, imitator.— Ibid. 14. 



expected for his pains an immortality of fame from 
the praise of Archias's muse ; but, by a contrary 
fate of things, instead of deriving any addition of 
glory from Archias's compositions, it is wholly 
owing to his own that the name of Archias has not 
long ago been buried in oblivion. From the great 
character given by him of the talents and genius of 
this poet, we cannot help regretting the entire loss 
of his works : he had sung in Greek verse the tri- 
umphs of Marius over the Cimbri, and of Lucullus 
over Mithridates ; and was now attempting the 
consulship of Cicero': but this perished with the 
rest, or was left rather unfinished and interrupted 
by his death, since we find no farther mention of 
it in any of Cicero's later writings. 

Pompey the Great returned to Rome about the 
beginning of this year, in the height of his fame 
and fortunes, from the Mithridatic war. The city 
had been much alarmed about him, by various 
reports from abroad, and several tumults at home; 
where a general apprehension prevailed of his 
coming at the head of an army to take the govern- 
ment into his hands ^. It is certain, that he had it 
now in his power to make himself master of the 
republic without the hazard even of a war, or any 
opposition to controul him. Caesar, with the tri- 
bune Metellus, was inviting him to it, and had no 
other ambition at present than to serve under him : 
but Pompey was too phlegmatic to be easily induced 
to so desperate a resolution ; or seems rather, in- 
deed, to have had h6 thoughts at all of that sort, 
but to have been content with the rank which he 
then possessed, of the first citizen of Rome, with- 
out a rival. He had lived in a perpetual course of 
success and glory, without any slur, either from the 
senate or the people, to inspire him with sentiments 
of revenge, or to give him a pretence for violent 
measures ; and he was persuaded that the growing 
disorders of the city would soon force all parties to 
create him Dictator, for the settlement of the state ; 
and thought it of more honour to his character to 
obtain that power by the consent of his citizens, 
than to extort it from them by violence. But what- 
ever apprehensions were conceived of him before 
his coming, they all vanished at his arrival ; for he 
no sooner set foot in Italy, than he disbanded his 
troops, giving them orders only to attend him in his 
triumph ; and, vrith a private retinue, pursued his 
journey to Rome, where the whole body of the 
people came out to receive him with all imaginable 
gratulations and expressions of joy for his happy 
return'. 

By his late victories he had greatly extended the 
barrier of the empire into the continent of Asia, 
having added to it three powerful kingdoms'^, Pon- 
tus, Syria, Bithynia, which he reduced to the con- 

t Nam et Chnbricas res adftlescent attigit, et ipti ill! 
C. Mario, qui durior ad hasc studia videbatur, Jucundua 
fuit. 

Mithridaticum vero helium, magnum atque difficile, 
totum ab hoc expreaaum eat ; qui libri non modo L. Lu- 
culluro, verum etiam popuU Roman! nomen illustrant. — 
Nam quas res In contmlatu nostro vobincum aimul pro 
salute urbis atque imperii gessimus, attigit hie venibua 
atque inchoavit : qulbua auditis, quod mihl magna rea et 
Jucunda rim est. huno ad perficiendum hortatua sum.— 
ProArchia, 9, 11. 

fc Plutarch, in Pomp. • Ibid. 

^ Ut Aaja, que imperium antea nostrum terminabat, 
nunc tribua novia provindia ipsa cingatur.— De Provin. 
Conaular. IS. 
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dition of Roman provinces ; leaving all the other 
kings and nations of the East tributary to the 
republic, as far as the Tigris. Among bis other 
conquests, he took the city of Jerusalem, by the 
opportunity of a contest about the crown between 
the two brothers, Hircanus and Aristobulus. The 
lower town was surrendered to him with little or no 
opposition, but the fortress of the temple cost him 
a siege of three months ; nor would he have taken 
it then so easily, as Dio tells us', had it not been 
for the advantage that the besieged gave him by 
the observance of their weekly sabbaths, on which 
they abstained so religiously from all work as to 
n^lect even their necessary defence. He showed 
great humanity to the people, and touched no part 
of the sacred treasure, or vessels of gold, which 
were of an immense value™; yet was drawn by his 
curiosity into such a profanation of their temple, 
as mortified them more than all that they had suf- 
fered by the war: for, in taking a view of the 
buildings, he entered with his officers not only into 
the holy place, where none but the priests, but into 
the holy of holies, where none but the high priest 
was permitted by the law to enter : by which act, as 
a very eminent writer, more piously perhaps than 
judiciously, remarks, he drew upon himself the 
curse of God, and never prospered afterwards". 
He carried Aristobulus and his children prisoners 
to Rome, for the oroament of his triumph, and 
settled Hircanus in the government and the high 
priesthood, but subject to a tribute. Upon tbe 
receipt of the public letters which brought the 
account of his success, the senate passed a decree, 
that, on all festival days, he should have the privi- 
lege to wear a laurel crown with his general's robe ; 
i and in the equestrian races of the Circus, his tri- 
umphal habit ; an honour which, when he bad once 
used, to show his grateful sense of it, he ever after 
prudently declined, since, without adding anything 
to his power, it could serve only to ihcrease the 
envy which many were endeavouring to stir up 
against him^ 

On the merit of these great services, he did many 
acts abroad of a very extraordinary nature ; gave 
what laws he pleased to the whole East; distri- 
buted the conquered countries at discretion to the 
kings and princes who had served him in the wars ; 
built twenty-nine new cities, or colonies ; and 
divided to each private soldier about fifty pounds 
sterling, and to his officers in proportion ; so that 
the whole of his donative is computed to amount 
to above three millions of our moncyP. 

His first business, therefore, after his return, and 
what he had much at heart, was to get these acts 
ratified by public authority. The popular faction 
promised him everything, and employed all their 
skill to divert him from a union with Cicero and 
the senate, and had made a considerable impression 
upon him ; but he found the state of things very 
different from their representations, saw Cicero still 
in high credit, and, by his means, the authority of 
the senate much respected ; which obliged him to 
use great management, and made him so cautious 
of offending any side that he pleased none. Cicero 

I DIo, 1. xxxvii. p. 3G. 

n» At Cn. Fompcius, captis Ilierosolymis, rictor ex illo 
fano nihil attigit.— Pro Flat-co 28. 
n Prldeaixx, Connect, part ii. p. 343. 
o Dio, 1. xxxvii. p. .'W. 
P Plin. llibt. 1. xxxvii. 2 ; Appian. De Bello Mithridat. 



says of his first speech, that it was neither agree- 
able to the poor, nor relished by the rich ; disap- 
pointed the seditions, yet gave no satiafoction to 
the honest 1. As he happened to come home in the 
very heat of Clodius*8 affair, so he was presently 
urged by both parties to declare for the one or the 
other. Fufius, a busy factious tribune, demanded 
of him, before the people, what he thought of Clo- 
dius's being tried by the pnetor and a bench of 
judges ? To which he answered, very aristocrati- 
caliy, as Cicero calls it, that he had ever taken the 
authority of the senate to be of the greatest weight 
in all cases. And when the consul Messala aaked 
him, in the senate, what his opinion was of that 
profanation of religion, and the law proposed about 
it ; he took occasion, without entering into parti- 
culars, to applaud in general all that the senate had 
done in it; and upon sitting down, told Cioere, 
who sat next to him, that he had now said enough, 
he thought, to signify his sentiments of the matter'. 
Crassus, observing Pompey's reserve, resolved to 
push him to a more explicit declaration, or to get 
the better of him at least in the good opinion 
of the senate ; rising up, therefore, to speak, he 
launched out, in a very high strain, into the praises 
of Cicero's consulship ; declaring hims^ indebted 
to it for his being at that tune a senator and a citi- 
zen, nay, for his very liberty and his life ; and that 
as often as he saw his wife, his family, and his coun- 
try, so often he saw his obligations to Cicero. Tbb 
discomposed Pompey, who was at a loss to under- 
stand Crassus's motive ; whether it was to take the 
benefit of an opportunity, which he had omitted, of 
ingratiating himself with Cicero, or that he knew 
Cicero's acts to be in high esteem, and the praise 
of them very agreeable to the senate ; and it piqued 
him the more, for its coming from a quarter whence 
it was least to be expected ; from one whom Cicero, 
out of regard to him, had always treated with a 
particular slight The incident, however, raised 
Cicero's spirits, and made him exert himself before 
his new hearer, Pompey, with all the pride of his 
eloquence : his topics were, the firmness and gra- 
vity of the senate ; the concord of the equestrian 
order ; the concurrence of all Italy ; the lifeless 
remains of a baffled conspiracy; the peace and 
plenty which had since succeeded : nil which he 
displayed with his utmost force, to let Pompey see 
his ascendant still in that assembly, and how much 
he had been imposed upon by the accounts of his 
new friends*. Pompey likewise, on his side, began 
presently to change his tone, and affected, on all 
public occasions, to pay so great a court to Cicero, 
that the other faction gave him the nickname ojf 
Cnaeus Cicero : and their seeming union was so 
generally agreeable to the city, thiCt they were both 
of them constantly clapped whenever they appeared 

1 Prima cx)ncio Pompeii— non jucunda miaerii», inanis 
improbis, beatis non grata, bonis non gnvift. Itaque fri- 
gebat.— Ad Att. i. 14. 

' ftlihique, ut aasedit, dixit, ee putare satis ab ae etiam 
de istis rebus esse responsum. — Ibid. 

' Proximo Pompeiimi sedebam: intellexi hominon 
movcri ; utrum Crassum inire eam gratiain, quam ipse 
pra^tenuisisset. 

Kgo autem, dii boni, quomodo iptTtfnttftfvcrdfjaiw novo 
auditori Pompeio !— IIcc erat {fir^Bftns, de gravitate or- 
dinis, de cquestri concordia, de consensione Itali«, de 
immortuis reliquiis conjuiationis. de vllitate, de otic.— Ad 
Att. i. U. 
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in the theatre, without a hiss from any qoarter^ 
Yet Cicero easfly discovered that all this outward 
dvility was but feigned and artificial ; that he was 
foil of enTj within, and had no good intentions 
towards the public; nothing candid or sincere; 
Bedaog great, generous, or free in him". 

There was one point which Pompey resolved to 
carry this summer against the universal inclination 
of the dty — ^the election of L. Airanius, one of his 
ereatares, to the consulship ; in which he fights, 
stp Cicero, '* neither with authority nor interest, 
bat with what Philip of Macedon took every fort- 
ress into which he could drive a loaded ass'/' 
Ptotarch iays, that he himself distributed the money 
Hfoiy in his own gardens ; but Cioero mentions it 
as a current report, that the consul Piso had under- 
lilcai to divide it at his house : which gave birth 
to two new laws, drawn up by Cato and his bro- 
tiKr>in>law Domitius Ahenobarbus, and supposed 
to be levelled at the consul ; the one of which gave 
s hberty to search the houses even of magistrates, 
on informations of bribery ; the other declared all 
those enemies to the state, at whose houses the 
difiders of money were founds Pompey, however, 
obtruded Afranins upon the city, by which he dis- 
masted all the better sort both of the senate and 
people'. 

He had been making preparation all this summer 
fiv his trinmph, which he deferred to his birth-day, 
the thirtieth of September, having resided in the 
iKsawhile, as usual, in the suburbs ; so that the 
senate and people, in compliment to him, held 
their assemblies generally, during that time, with- 
i»at the walls ; some of which are mentioned to 
hsfe been in the Flaminian Circus*. His triumph 
luted two days, and was the most splendid which 
had ever been seen in Rome. He buUt a temple to 
Minerva oot of the spoils, with an inscription giv- 
ii^ a summary of his victories : that he had finished 
a war of thirty years ; had vanquished, slain, and 
taken two millions one hundred and eighty-three 
thousand men ; sunk or taken eight hundred and 
forty-six ships ; reduced to the power of the empire 
• thousand five hundred and thirty-eight towns and 
fortresMs ; and subdued all the countries between 
the bke Mseotis and the Red Sea<>. 

Quintus Cicero, who, by the help and interest of 
hb brother, was following him at a proper distance, 
through all the honours of the state, having been 
prctor the last year, now obtained the government 

< Uaque «o, ut noetri illi comisaatoree conjuratloni«, 
tarbatali joreoea, Oluni in sermooibos CjtASVM CicLBOjf km 
appeUcat. Itaque et ladis et gladiatoribus minindas 
Hiffi^tairlatf sine olla paatoricia fistula, auferebamiu.— 
AdAtt. L16. 

* Nos, at ostendit, admodum dilfgit, aperte laudat; 
o«ntt«, wd Ha Qt perspicaum rit, invidet: nihil come. 
Biha limptex. nihil ip rots roktriKoTs honeetum, nihil 
iDwtr«, nihil forte, nihfl liberum.— Ibid. 13. 

' In CO neque auctoritate, neque gratia pngnat ; sed 
<i«ibia Philippns omnia casteUa expognari posse dioebat, 
b qac modo aaeUoa onustus auro poaaet aacendere.— 
btd.16. 

f Cniual aotem llle— •tucepisse negotium dicitur, et 
*«ni diviflOTeshabefB: aed 8. C. duo jam facta sunt odiosa, 
^ood in ctunralan facta putantur, Catone et Domitio po»- 
tidntte. &c.>-Ibid. 16. 

> CoKuol eat impoaitas nobis, quern nemo pneter nos 
V^ukmptkm aspicere sine suspiratu poeset.— Ibid. 18. 

*■ Fofios in conciattem produxit Pompeium ; res ageba- 
tor fat Oreo Flaminio.— Ibid. U. 



of Asia ; a rich and noble province, comprehending 
the greatest part of what is called Asia Minor. Be- 
fore he went to take possession of it, he earnestly 
pressed Atticus, whose sister he married, to go 
along with him as one of his lieutenants ; and re- 
sented his refusal so heinously, that Cicero had no 
small trouble to make them friends again. There 
is an excellent letter on this subject from Cicero to 
Atticus, which I cannot forbear inserting, for the 
light which it gives us into the genuine characters 
of all the three, as well as of other great men of 
those times, with a short account also of the pre- 
sent state of the republic. 

Cicero to Atticus. 
** I perceive from your letter, and the copy of my 
brother's which you sent with it, a great alteration 
in his affection and sentiments with regard to you ; 
which affects me with all that concern which my 
extreme love for you both ought to give me ; and 
with wonder, at the same time, what could possibly 
happen either to exasperate him so highly, or to 
effect so great a change in him. I had observed, 
indeed, before, what you also mistrusted at your 
leaving us, that he had conceived some secret dis- 
gust which shocked and filled his mind with odious 
suspicions ; which, though I was often attempting 
to heal, and especially after the allotment of his 
province, yet I could neither discover that his re- 
sentment was so great, as it appears to be from 
your letter, nor find that what I said had so great 
an effect upon him as I wished. I comforted my- 
self, however, with a persuasion that he would 
contrive to see you at Dyrrhachium, or some other 
place in those parts ; and, in that case, made no 
doubt but that all would be set right ; not only by 
your discourse, and talking the matter over between 
yourselves, but by the very sight and mutual em- 
braces of each other. For 1 need not tell you, who 
know it as well as myself, what a fund of good- 
nature and sweetness of temper there is in my bro- 
ther, and how apt he is both to take and to forgive 
an offence. But it is very unlucky that you did not 
see him, since, by that means, what others have 
artfully inculcated has had more influence on his 
mind than either his duty, or his relation to you, 
or your old friendship, which ought to have had 
the most. Where the blame of all this lies, it is 
easier for me to imagine than to write, being afraid 
lest, while I am excusing my own people, I should 
be too severe upon yours ; for, as 1 take the case 
to be, if those of his own family did not make the 
wound, they might at least have cured it. When 
we see one another again, I shall explain to you 
more easily the source of the whole evil, which is 
spread somewhat wider than it seems to be. As to 
the letter which he wrote to you from Thessalonica, 
and what you suppose him to have said of you to 
your friends at Rome, and on the road, I cannot 
*» Cn. Pompbius, Cw, F. MAO^a;s. Imp. 
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conceive what could move him to it. Bat all my 
hopes of making this matter easy, depend on your 
humanity ; for if you will but reflect, that the best 
men are often the most easy, both to be provoked 
and to be appeased ; and that this quickness, if I 
may so call it, or flexibility of temper, is generally 
the proof of a good-nature ; and above all, that we 
ought to bear with one another's infirmities or 
faults, or even injuries ; this troublesome aifair, I 
hope, will soon be made up again. I beg of you 
that it may be so. For it ought to be my special 
care, from the singular affection which I bear to you, 
to do everything in my power that all who belong to 
me may both love and be beloved by you. There 
was no occasion for that part of your letter, in 
which you mention the opportunities which you 
have omitted of employments, both in the city and 
the provinces, as well at other times as in my con- 
sulship. I am perfectly acquainted with the inge- 
nuity and greatness of your mind, and never thought 
that there was any other difference between you and 
me, but in a different choice and method of life : 
whilst I was drawn, by a sort of ambition, to the 
desire and pursuit of honours, you, by other maxims, 
in nowise blameable, to the enjoyment of an ho- 
nourable retreat. But for the genuine character of 
probity, diligence, exactness of behaviour, I neither 
prefer myself, nor any man else, to you ; and as for 
love to me. after my brother and my own family, I 
give you always the first place. For I saw, and saw 
it in a manner the most affecting, both your solici- 
tude and your joy in all the various turns of my 
affairs ; and was often pleased as well with the ap- 
plause which you gave me in success, as the com- 
fort which you administered in my fears ; and even 
now, in the time of your absence, I feel and regret 
the loss, not only of your advice, in which you 
excel all, but of that familiar chat with you, in 
which I used to take so much delight. Where then 
shall 1 tell you that I most want you ? in public 
affairs ? where it can never be permitted to me to 
sit idle ; or in my labours at the bar ? which I bus- 
tained before through ambition, but now to preserve 
my dignity ; or in my domestic concerns ? where, 
though I always wanted your help before, yet, since 
the departure of my brother, I now stand the more 
in need of it. In short, neither in my labours nor 
rest ; neither in business nor retirement ; neither 
in the forum nor at home ; neither in public nor 
in private affairs, can I live any longer without your 
friendly counsel and endearing conversation. We 
have often been restrained, on both sides, by a kind 
of shame, from explaining ourselves on this article ; 
but I was now forced to it by that part of your 
letter, in which you thought fit to justify yourself 
and your way of life to me. But to return to my 
brother: in the present state of the ill humour 
which he expresses towards you, it happens, how- 
ever, conveniently, that your resolution of declining 
all employments abroad was declared and known 
long beforehand, both to me and your other friends; 
so that your not being now together cannot be 
charged to any quarrel or rupture between you, 
but to your judgment and choice of life. Where- 
fore both this breach in your union will undoubt- 
edly be healed again, and your friendship with me 
remain for ever inviolable, as it has hitherto been. 
We live here in an infirm, wretched, tottering re- 
public : for you have heard, I guess, that our 
knights are now alinost disjoined again from the 



senate. The first thing which they took 
the decree for calling the judges to account, vrho 
had taken money in Clodius's affair : I happened 
to be absent when it passed; but hearing after- 
wards that the whole order resented it. Chough 
without complaining openly, I chid the senate, as 
I thought, with great effect ; and in a cause not 
very modest, spoke forcibly and copiously. They 
have now another curious petition, scarce fit to be 
endured, which yet I not only bore with, but de- 
fended. The company, who hired the Asiatic reve- 
nues of the censors, complained to the senate that, 
through too great an eagerness, they had given 
more for them than they were worth, aad begged 
to be released from the bargain. I was their chief 
advocate, or rather, indeed, the second ; for Cras- 
sus was the man who put them upon making this 
request. The thing is odious and shameful, and a 
public confession of their rashness ; but there was 
great reason to apprehend, that if they should ob- 
tain nothing, they would be wholly alienated firom 
the senate ; so that this point also was principally 
managed by me. For, on the first and second of 
December, 1 spoke a great deal on the dignity of 
the two orders, and the advantages of the concord 
between them, and was heard very favourably in a 
full house. Nothing, however, is yet done, but 
the senate appears well disposed ; for Metellus, the 
consul elect, was the only one who spoke against 
us ; though that hero of ours, Cato, was goii^ also 
to speak, if the shortness of the day had not pre- 
vented him. Thus, in pursuit of my old measures, 
I am supporting as well as I can that concord 
which my consulship had cemented : but since no 
great stress can now be laid upon it, I have pro- 
vided myself another way, and a sure one, I hope, 
of maintaining my authority ; which I cannot well 
explain by letter, yet will give you a short hint of 
it. I am in strict friendship wiUi Pompey — I know 
already what you say — and will be upon my guard 
as far as caution can serve me, and give yon a far- 
ther account some other time of my present conduct 
in politics. You are to know, in the meanwhile, 
that Lucceius designs to sue directly for the con* 
sulship ; for he will have, it is said, but two com- 
petitors : Caesar, by means of Arrius, proposes to 
join with him ; and Bibulus, by Piso's mediation, 
thinks of joining with Caesar. Do you laugh at 
this ? Take my word for it, it is no laughing 
matter. What shall I write farther? What? 
There are many things ; but for another occasion. 
If you would have us expect you, pray let me 
know it : at present I shall beg only modestly what 
1 desire very earnestly, that you would come as 
soon as possible. December the fifth <^." 

As to the petition of the knights, mentioned in 
this letter, Cato, when he came afterwards to speak 
to it, opposed it so resolutely, that he prevailed to 
have it rejected, which Cicero often condemns as 
contrary to all good policy ; and complains some- 
times in his letters, that Cato, though he was the 
only man who had any regard for the republic, yet 
frequently did mischief by pursuing his maxims 
absurdly, and without any regard to the times ^. 

«; Ad Att. 1. 17. 

<i Unus est, qui ouret, constaniia magis et int^ritste, 
quam, at mihi videtur, oonsUio et ingmio, Cato; qui 
miseros publlcanos, qooa habuit amantiasimos sui. tertiom 
Jam mensem vcxat, nequo els a aenatu responaum dari 
paUtur.— Ad Att. i. 18 ; it. U. 1. 
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And upon a review of the traoBactioiis which had 
pused smce his consulship, and the torn which 
tke poblic afikin were then taking, he seems to 
fiscteU that the republic could not stand much 
longer; since this very year had oTerthrown the 
tvo main pillars of it, which he had been erecting 
with such pains — the aathoritj of the senate, and 
thdr nnioD with tiie kmgfats*. 

U. CKdHiu M etellaa and L. Afranios were now 
Bmanhi The first had been prKtor in Cicero's 
^ csB. 60a» consulship, and commanded an army 
^^ ^ against Catiline, and was an excellent 
magistrate and true patriot ; a firm op- 
poser of all the factious, and a professed 
enemy also to Pompey ; in which he 
was the more heated by a prirate re- 
sentment of the affront offered to bis 
»ler Macia, whom Pompey had lately put away '. 
Hit partner, Afranins, was the creature of Pom- 
pey's power; but of no credit or service to him, 
<Bi the aeconnt of his luxury and laziness, being 
foader of balls than of business. Cicero calls him 
a eoosnl whom none but a philosopher could look 
apoo withont sighing ; a soldier without spirit, and 
a proper but for the raillery of the senate, where 
PaUcanos abased him every day to his face ; and so 
itspid, as not to know the value of what he had 
parchased'. 

By the help of this consul and some of the tri- 
baaes, Pompey imagined that he should readily 
obtain the ratification of his acts, together with an 
Agrarian law, which he was pushing forward at the 
nme time, for the distribution of lands to his sol- 
diers ; but he was vigorously opposed in them, 
both by the other consul, Metellus, and the gene- 
rality of the senate^. Lucullus declared, that they 
oaght not to confirm his acts in the gross, as if 
they received them firom a master, but to consider 
th«m separately, and ratify those only which were 
fbond to be reasonable'. But the tribune Flavius, 
who was the promoter of the law, impatient of thia 
oppoaitioii, and animated by Pompey's power, had 
tke hardiness to commit Metellns to prison ; and 
when all the senate followed, and resolved to go to 
pfi«oa too, he clapped his chair at the prison-door 
to keep them out : but this violence gave such a 
general scandal to the city, that Pompey found it 



' Kam Qt ea breviter, que post diaoessum tuum acta 
■ott. coUigam, Jam exclames necesse est, res Romanas 
dfaitiiu stare non pone. 

!Sk Hie anniu duo firmamenta reipubUce per me unom 
ooufcitata, erertit : nam H senatus auctoritatem atjecit, 
•cqrdiitnm ooocordiam di^unxit.— Ad Att. i. 18. 

' Met^tts est consul egregiua, et noe amat, Ac. — Ibid. 
IS, 19. ao ; Dio, L xxxvii. p. 62. 

f Qoem nemo pneter noB philosophos aspicere sine bus- 



AjoU autem filios, O dii immortales I quam ignavns et 
4^ aaimo mllea ! quam dignus, qui Palicano, sicut facit, 
m ad male andienduro quotidie prcbeat ! 

de alter ita nihil est, ut plane quid emerit.neflciat. 

AuH filina rero ita w gerit, ut ejus consulatus non con- 
^atus tit, aed magni nostri thrcibrtoi'.— Ad Att. ibid. ; 
M».ibid. 

^ A^raria sntem pnnnulgata est a Flavio, aane levls, 
*e.— Ad Att. i. 18. 

Afraria lex a Flavlo tribuno plebis vehementer agita- 
kaiar« aoctore Fompeio :— Nihil populare habebat preter 
aMSorem :— Huie ioii rationi agrariae senatua adversaba- 
tv, asipicana Pompcio novam quandam potentlam qurarL 
.IS. 

f Dio. L xzzvii. 52. 



advisable to draw off the tribune, and reieaae the 
consul''. In order to allay these heats, Cicero 
offered an amendment to the law, which satisfied 
both parties, by securing the possessions of all pri. 
vate proprietors, and hindering the public lands 
from- being given away. His proposal was, that 
out of the new revenues which Pompey had ac- 
quired to the empire, five years' rents should be 
set apart to purchase lands for the intended dis- 
tribution'. But the progress of the affair was 
suspended by the sudden alarm of a Gallic war, 
which was always terrible to Rome ; and being now 
actually commenced by several revolted nations, 
called for the immediate care and attention of the 
government". 

The senate decreed the two Grauls severally to 
the two consuls ; and required them to make levies 
without any regard to privilege or exemption from 
service ; and that three senators should be chosen 
by lot, one of them of consular rank, to be sent 
with a public character to the other Gallic cities, 
to dissuade them from joining in the war. In the 
allotment of these ambassadors, the first lot hap- 
pened to fall upon Cicero ; but the whole assembly 
remonstrated against it, declaring his presence to 
be necessary at Rome, and that he ought not to be 
employed on such an errand. The same thing hap- 
pened to Pompey, on whom the next lot fell, who 
was retained also vrith Cicero, as two pledges of the 
public safety". The three at last chosen were Q. 
Metellus Creticus, L. Flaccus, and Lentulus. The 
Transalpine Gaul, which was the seat of the war, 
fell to the lot of Metellus, who could not contain 
his joy upon it for the prospect of glory which it 
offered him. ** Metellus" says Cicero, ** is an ad- 
mirable consul ; I blame him only in one thing : 
for not seeming pleased with the news of peace 
from GauL He longs, I suppose, to triumph. I 
wish that he was as moderate in this as he is excel- 
lent in all other respects ^" 

Cicero now finished in the Greek language, and 
in the style and manner of Isocrates, what he calls 
a Commentary or Memoirs of the transactions of 
his Consulship ; and sent it to Atticus, with a 
desire, if he approved it, to publish it in Athens 
and the cities of Greece. He happened to receive 
a piece at the same time, and on the same subject, 
from Atticus, which he rallies as rough and un- 
polished, and without any beauty, but its simplicity. 

k Dio, 1. xxxvii. M. 

I Ex bao ego lege, secunda ooncionis voluntate, omnia 
tollebam que ad privatomm incommodum pertlnebant. — 
Unam rationem non rejiciebam, ut ager hac adventitia 
pecunia emeretur, que ex novis vectigalibus per quin- 
quennium reciperetur.— Magna cum Agrariorum gratia 
oonfirmabam omnium privatorum possessiones, (is enim 
est noster exercitus, horoinum, nt tuto »cis, locupletium) 
populo autem et Pompeio (nam id quoque volebam) satis- 
faciebam emptione.— Ad Att. i. 19. 

n Sed haec tota ree interpellata hello refrlxerat.— Ad 
Att. i. 19. 

» Senatus decrevit, ut consules duos Oalliaa sortirentur ; 
delectus haberetur; vacationes ne valerent; legati cum 
anctoritate mitterentur, qui adirent Gallic civitates. — 
Cum de consularibus mea prima sors exlsset, una voce 
senatus frequens me in urbe retinendum censnit. Hoc 
idem post me Pompeio accidit ; ut nos duo, quasi pignora 
reipublice retineri videremur.— Ibid. 

o Metellus tuus est egregius consul : unum reprehendo, 
quod otlum e Gallia nunciori non magnopere gaudet. 
Cupit, credo, triumphare. Hoc vellem mediocrius ; cwtera 
egregia.— Ibid. 90. 
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He sent his own work also to Posidonias of Rhodes, 
I and begged that he would undertake the same 
I argument in a more elegant and masterly manner. 
Bat Posidonius answered him with a compliment, 
that instead of being encouraged to write by the 
perusal of his piece, he was quite deterred from 
attempting it. Upon which Cicero says jocosely, 
that he had confounded the whole Greek nation, 
and freed himself from the importunity of those 
little wits, who had been teasing him so long, to 
be employed in writing the history of his acts'*. 
What he says in excuse for taking that task upon 
himself, is, that it was not a panegyric, but a 
history ; which makes our loss of it the greater, 
since it must have given a more exact account of 
those times, than can now be possibly had, in an 
entertaining work, finished with care and elegance ; 
which not only pleased himself, as it seems to have 
done very highly, but, as he tells us, everybody 
else : ** If there be anything in it," says he, "which 
does not seem to be good Greek, or polite enough 
to please your taste, I will not say what Lucullus 
told you of his own history at Panormus, that he 
had scattered some barbarisms in it, on purpose 
to make it appear to be the work of a Roman : 
for if anything of that kind should be found in 
mine, it is not with design, but contrary to my in- 
tention'J." 

Upon the plan of these memoirs, he composed 
afterwards a Latin poem in three books, in which 
he carried down the history to the end of his exile, 
but did not venture to publish it till several years 
after : not that he was afraid, he says, of the re- 
sentment of those whom he had lashed in it, for he 
had done that part very sparingly, but of those 
rather whom he had not celebrated, it being end- 
less to mention all who had been serviceable to 
him'. This piece is also lost, except a few frag- 
ments scattered in different parts of his other 
writings. The three books were severally inscribed 
to three of the Muses ; of which his brother ex- 
presses the highest approbation, and admonishes 
him to bear in mind what Jupiter recommends in 
the end of Urania, or the second book ; which 
concluded probably vrith some moral lesson, not 
unlike to what Calliope prescribes in the third*. 

P Tua illflr— horridula mihi atque incompta visa sunt : 
ted tamen erant omata hoc ipso, quod oraamcnta n^lex- 
erant : et ut mulieres, ideo bene olere, quia nihil olebant, 
videbantur.— Ad me resoripsit Jam Rbodo PoddoniuB, se 
noetnmi illud {nr6funfifu^ ciun legeret, non modo non ex- 
citatum ad ecribendum, sed eiiam plane perterritum estte. 
— Conturbavi Graecani nationem : ita vulgo qui instabant, 
ut darem sibi quod omarent. Jam exhibere mihi modes- 
tiam destltenmt.— Ad Alt. ii. 1. 

■1 Commentarium consulatus mei Gra?ce compositum ad 
te misi : in quo si quid erit, quod homini Attico minus 
Orccum, eruditumque videatur, non dicam, quod tibi, ut 
opbior, Panormi Lucullus de suis historiis dixerat,— se, 
quo facilius illas probaret Romani homini« esse, idcirco 
barhara qutpdam et (r6\oiKa dispersisse. Apud me si quid 
erit cJuHmodi, me impnidente erit et invito— A tt. 1 19. 

' Scripsi etiam versibus tree libros de temporibus meis, 
quos Jam pridem ad te misissem, si esse edcndos putassem 
— sed quia verebar non eos, qui so liesos arbitrarcntur, 
etenim id feci parco et moUiter ; sed eos, quos erat infini- 
tum bene de me meritos omnce nominate.— Ep. Fam. L 9 

> Quod me admones do nostra Urania, suadebque ut 
meminerim Jovisorationcm, qua? est in extreme illolibro ; 
ego vero memini, et ilia omnia mihi magis scripsi, quam 
cstcris— Ep. ad Quint. Fxat iL a ; vid. Ad. Att. ii. 3. ; Do 
Divin. L 11. 



Interea cursus, quos prima a parte Juvents, 
Quoeque adeo Consul virtute animuque pet&rti, 
Hos retine ; atque auge famam laudesque bonorum. 

That noble course, in which th j earliest 7011th 
Was train'd to virtue, liberty, and truth. 
In which, when Ctmsul, you such honour won. 
While Rome with wonder and applause look'd on. 
The same pursue ; and let each growing jemr 
A fresh increase of fame and glory bear. 

He published likewise at this time a collection 
of the principal speeches which he had made in his 
consulship, under the title of his Consular Orations : 
he chose to make a separate volume of them, a^ 
Demosthenes had done of his Philippics, in order 
to give a specimen of his civil or political talents ; 
being of a different manner, he says, from the dry 
and crabbed style of the bar, and showing, not 
only how he spoke, but how he acted. The two 
first were against the Agrarian law of Rnllus ; the 
one to the senate, the other to the people : the 
third on the tumult about Otho : the fourth, for 
Rabirius : the fifth, to the sons of the proscribed : 
the sixth, upon his resigning the province of Gaul : 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, on the affair 
of Catiline : with two more short ones, as appen- 
dixes to those on the Agrarian law. But of tb^e 
twelve, four are entirely lost ; the third, fifth, and 
sixth, with one of the short ones ; and some of 
the rest left maimed and imperfect. He published 
also at this time in Latin verse a translation of 
the Prognostics of Aratus, which he promises to 
send to Atticus with the volume of his orations* ; 
of which work there are only two or three small 
fragments now remaining. 

Clodius, who had been contriving all this while 
how to revenge himself on Cicero, began now to 
give an opening to the scheme, which he had 
formed for that purpose. His project was, to get 
himself chosen tribune, and in that office to drive 
him out of the dty, by the publication of a law, 
which by some stratagem or other he hoped to 
obtrude upon the people". But as all patricians 
were incapable of the tribunate, by its original in- 
stitution, so his first step was to make himself 
a plebeian, by the pretence of an adoption into a 
plebeian house, which could not yet be done with- 
out the suffrage of the people. This case was 
wholly new, and contrary to all the forms ; vrant- 
ing every condition, and serving none of the ends, 
which were required in regular adoptions ; so that 
on the first proposal it seemed too extravagant to 
be treated seriously, and would soon have been 
hissed off with scorn, had it not been concerted 
and privately supported by persons of much more 
weight than Clodius. Ceesar was at the bottom 
of it, and Pompey secretly favoured it : not that they 
intended to ruin Cicero, but to keep him only 
under the lash ; and if they could not draw him 



* Fuit enim mihi commodum, quod in eis orationibus, 
qua; Philippics nominantur, enituerat civis ille tuus De- 
mosthenes, etquod se ab hoc refractariolojudidali dioendi 
gcrnere abjunzerat, ut <rtfxv6T€p65 tu et voXtriKtimpos 
videretur, curare, ut mee quoque eesent orafcionoa, qus 
oonsularea nominarentur. — Hoc totum ff&fia curabo at 
habeas: otquoniam tecum scripta, turn res mee delectant, 
iisdem libris perspicies, et quv gesaerim, et qua; dixmm. 
—Ad Att. il. 1. 

l^rognostica mea cum oratiunonlis propedi^n expeota. 
—Ibid. 

a Ille autem non slmulat, sed plane tribunus plobis fieri 
cupit— Ad Att. IL 1. 
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iato their mfunres, or make him at least tit quiet, 
to let Clodiiis loose upon him. The solicitor of 
it vu one Herennius, an obscure, hardy tribune, 
wbo fiift mored it to the senate, and afterwards to 
tlie people, but met with no encouragement from 
other : for the consul Metellns, though brother- 
ioJiw to Clodius, warmly opposed it* ; and de- 
cUred, that be would strangle him sooner with his 
ovn hands, than suffer him to bring such a dis- 
|nce opoo his family ^ : yet Herennins persisted 
to pnas it, but without any visible effect or success ; 
od so the matter hung through the remainder of 
the year. 

Cicero affected to treat it with the contempt 
which it seemed to deserve ; sometimes rallying 
Qodios with much pleasantry, sometimes ad> 
DOGuhing him with no less gravity : he told him 
ia the lenate, that his attempt gave him no man- 
Bcr of pain ; and that it should not be any more in 
kii power to overturn the state, when a plebeian, 
than it was in the power of the patricians of the 
same gtamp in the time of his consulship*. But 
Thiterer face he put outwardly on this affair, it 
gare him a real uneasiness within, and made him 
BBite himself more closely with Pompey, for the 
benefit of his protection against a storm, which he 
aw ready to break upon him j while Pompey, 
raffled Kkewise by the opposition of the senate, 
m as forward on his side to embrace Cicero, as 
a person necessary to his interests. Cicero, how- 
ever, imagining that this step would be censured 
by Biaaj, as a desertion of his old principles, takes 
6tqneat occasion to explain the motives of it to 
Itii 6iend Atticus, declanng, " That the absolution 
of Clodiiu, the alienation of the knights, the in- 
dolence and luxury of the consular senators, who 
■iaded nothing but their fish-ponds, their carps 
and BoUets, and yet were all envious of him, made 
it neoessary for him to seek some firmer support 
tad alfiance. — ^That in thb new friendship he 
dioold attend still to what the Sicilian wag, Epi- 
dtamof, whispered, * Be watchful and distrust, for 
tboieare the nerves of the mind'.' " On another 
oceanon he observes, ** That his union with 
Pompey, though useful to himself, was more useful 
to the republic, by gaining a man of his power and 
^Jthofity, who was wavering and irresolute, from 
the hopes and intrigues of the factious : that if this 
c^ not have b^n done without drawing upon 
biwelf a charge of levity, he would not have pur- 
chased that, or any other advantage, at such a price ; 
b« he had managed the matter so, as not to be 
tlwnght the worse citizen for joining with Pompey, 
jutPbmp ey himself the better, by declaring for 

' ^wnin prwciare Metellns impedit et impediet.~Ad 

^ Q«) cooaol iocipkatem furere atque oonanteni, sua ae 
^"n iatetfecturum, aadiente aenatu dlxerit. — I^ Ck- 
^K 

' 8ed neqoe magnopere dixl eaae nobis laborandom, 
Wd ajbOo magia ei licitarum esaot plebeio rempublicam 
Pfitn, qram timiiibas ejus me console patriciis eaaet 
'W»wn.-Ad AU. U. 1. 

* Cto boo efD me tanta fiamiliarf tate conjunzl, ut uter- 
9K iKwtmm in tua ratkme munitior, et in republica 
*»■*» hac ooojimctiooe esse poaait. 

^ H Us nori* amidtiis implicati anrona, ut crebro mibi 
*^tUaSlctilas,iii8uniiTetEpk:bannus,cantilenamiUam 
I iana: 

**•♦€ col lUfma^ avurruM. &(^pa raSra r&y <ppfiwy. 

Ad AtL i. 19. 



him. — That since Catulus's death, he stood single 
and unsupported by the other consulars in the 
cause of the aristocracy ; for, as the poet Rhinton 
says, * some of them were good for nothing, others 
cared for nothing**'. But how much these fish- 
mongers of ours envy me, says he, I will write you 
word another time, or reserve it to our meeting. 
Yet nothing shall ever draw me away from the 
senate ; both because it is right, and most agree- 
able to my interest, and that I have no reason to 
be displeased with the marks of respect which they 
give me*.*' In a third letter he says, ** You chide 
me gently for my union with Pompey : I would 
not have you to think, that I sought it only for my 
own sake ; but things were come to such a crisis, 
that if any difference had happened between us, it 
must have caused great disturbance in the republic ; 
which I have guarded against in such a manner, 
that without departing from my own maxims, I 
have rendered him the better, and made him remit 
somewhat of his popularity : for you must know, 
that he now speaks of my acts, which many have 
been incensing him against, much more gloriously 
than he does of his own : and declares, that he 
had only served the state successfully, but that I 
had saved it**. What good this will do to me, I 
know not ; but it will certainly do much to the re- 
public. What if I could make Caesar also a better 
citizen, whose winds are now very prosperous; 
should I do any great harm by it ? Nay, if there 
were none who really envied me, but all were 
encouraging me as they ought, it would yet be 
more commendable to heal the vitiated parts of 
the state, than to cut them off: but now, when 
that body of knights, who were planted by me in my 
consulship, with you at their head, as our guard 
in the capitol, have deserted the senate, and our 
consulars place their chief happiness in training 
the fish in their ponds to feed from their hands, 
and mind nothing else ; do not you think, that I 
am doing good service, by managing so, that those 
who can do mischief, will not? For as to our 
friend Cato, you caimot love him more than I 
do ; yet, with the best intentions and the greatest 
integrity, he often hurts the republic ; for he de- 
livers his opinion, as if it were in the polity of 
Plato, not in the dregs of Romulus". What could 
be more just, than to call those to an account who 
had received money forjudging? Cato proposed, 
the senate agreed to It : the knights presently de- 
clared war against the senate, not against me ; for 
I was not of that opinion. What more impudent, 
than to demand a release from their contract ? yet 
it was better to suffer that loss, than to alienate the 

^ lUud tamen velini existimea, me banc vlain optima- 
tiiim post Catuli mortem nee pnesidio uUo nee comitatu 
tenere. Nam ut ait Rhinton, ut opinor, 

0/ fihy Tap* oMv tlffw, oXs 8* ovZ^v fi4KH, 

Ad Att i. 20. 

c Mibi Tcro ut invideant piscinarii noatri, aut scribam 
ad to alias, aut in congressum nostrum reaervabo. A curia 
autem nulla me res diveUot. — Ibid. 

^ Quem do meis rebus, in quaa multi eum incitorant, 
mnlto acito glorio(>iu8, quom do suis prsdicaro. Sibi enim 
beue gestc, mibi oonaervatar relpublicc, dat teatimonium. 
—Ibid, it 1. 

« Nam Catonem nostrum non tu amas plua, quam ego. 
Sed tamen Ule optimo animo utena, et summa fide, nocet 
interdum reipublicv ; dicit enim tanquam in Platonis 
woAi rcf^ non tanquam in Romuli fece, aententiam.— Ad 
Att. iL 1. 
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whole order : bat Cato opposed it, and prevailed ; 
so that now, when the consul was thrown into 

ErisoD, as well as in all the tumults which have lately 
appened, not one of them would stir a foot ; 
though, under me, and the consuls who succeeded 
me, they had defended the republic so strenu- 
ously." fitc.'. 

In the midst of these transactions, Julius Caesar 
returned from the government of Spain, which had 
been allotted to him from his pnetorship, with 
great fame both for his military and political acts. 
He conquered the barbarous nations by his arms, 
and civilized them by his laws ; and having sub- 
dued the whole country as far as the ocean, and 
been saluted emperor by the soldiers, came away 
in all haste to Rome, to sue at the same time for 
the double honour of a triumph and the consulship '. 
But his demand of the first was, according to the 
usual forms, incompatible with his pretensions to 
the second ; since the one obliged him to continue 
without the city, the other made his presence 
necessary within : so that finding an aversion in 
the senate to dispense with the laws in his favour, 
he preferred the solid to the specious, and dropped 
the triumph, to lay hold on the consulship''. He 
designed L. Lucceius for his colleague, and pri- 
vately joined interests with him, on condition that 
Lucceius, who was rich, should furnish money 
sufficient to bribe the centuries. But the senate, 
always jealous of his designs, and fearing the effects 
of his power, when supported by a coUeague sub- 
servient to his wilL, espoused the other candidate, 
Bibulus, with all their authority, and made a com- 
mon purse, to enable him to bribe as high as his 
competitors ; which Cato himself is said to have 
approved'. By this means they got Bibulus 
elected, to their great joy ; a man firm to their in- 
terests, and determined to obstruct all the ambitious 
attempts of Cesar. 

Upon Csesar's going to Spain, he had engaged 
Crassus to stand bound for him to his creditors, 
who were clamorous and troublesome, as far as 
two hundred thousand pounds sterling : so much 
did he want to be worth nothing, as he merrily said 
of himself ^. Crassus hoped, by the purchase of 
his friendship, to be able to make bead against 
Pompey in the administration of public affairs : 
but Cesar, who had long been courting Pompey, 
and labouring to disengage him from a union with 
Cicero and the aristocratical interest, easily saw, 
that as things then stood, their joint strength 

' Reititit et pervicit Cato. Itaque nunc, consule in car- 
cere incluso, Mppe item aeditione commots, aspiravit nemo 
eorum. quorum ego ooncureu, itemque consulee, qui post 
mefuerunt, rempublicam defendcre solebant.— Ad Att iL 1. 

S Jura tpsoruni permiiwu statuerit ; inveteratam quan- 
dam barbariam ex Gaditanorum moribua et discipUna 
delerit — Pro Balbo. )9. 

PacAlaque provincia, pari festinatione, non expectato 
suocessore, ad triumphum ftlmul consulatumque decewit. 
— Sueton. J. Cms. 18 ; rid. it Dio. I. xxxviL p. 54. 

I» Dio, ibid. 

I Pactus ut is. quoniam inferior gratiaenaet, pecuniaque 
polleret, nuramos de suo, communi nomine per centuriaa 
pronuntiaret. Qua cognita re, optimatcs, quos metua 
oeperat, nihil non ausunim eum in Mimmo magistratu, 
oonoordi et oonsentiente oollega, auctnres Bibulo fuerunt 
tantundem pollicendi : ac pterique pecunias contulerunt ; 
ne Catone qaidem abnuente eam largitionem e republioa 
fieri— Sueton. J. Cips. la 

k Plutarch, fai J. Can. ; Appian. De Bello Civ. iL p. 432 ; 
Sueton. ib. 18. 



would avail but little towards obtaining what tfaey 
aimed at, unless they could induce Pompey alao to 
join with them : on pretence, therefore, of recon- 
ciling Pompey and Crassus, who had been constant 
enemies, he formed the project of a triple league 
between the three ; by which they should asutuaUy 
oblige themselves to promote each others' interest, 
and to act nothing but by common agreement : to 
this Pompey easily consented, on account of the 
disgust which the senate had impoliticly given him, 
by their perverse opposition to everything which 
he desired or attempted in the state. 

This is commonly called the first triumvirate ; 
which was nothing else in reality bat a traitorous 
conspiracy of three, the most powerful citizens of 
Rome, to extort from their country by violence 
what they could not obtain by law. Pompey'a 
chief motive was, to get his acts confirmed bj 
Caesar in his consulship ; Caesar's, by giving way 
to Pompey's glory, to advance his own ; and 
Crassus's, to gain that ascendant, which he could 
not sustain alone, by the authority of Pompey and 
the vigour of Cssar'. But Caesar, who formed 
the scheme, easily saw, that the chief ad vant^^ of 
it would necessarily redound to himself: he knew 
that the old enmity between the other two, though 
it might be palliated, could never be healed with- 
out leaving a secret jealousy between them ; acd as 
by their common help he was sure to make himself 
superior to all others, so by managing the one 
against the other, he hoped to gain at last a superi- 
ority also over them both". To cement this union 
therefore the more strongly by the ties of blood, 
as well as interest, he gave his daughter Julia, a 
beautiful and accomplished young lady, in marriage 
to Pompey : and from this era all the Roman 
writers date the origin of the civil wars which 
afterwards ensued, and the subversion of the re- 
public in which they ended". 



-tu causa malorum 



Facta tribus dominia communis Roma— 

LccAJC. L8Sb 

nence flow'd our His, hence all that cItII flame. 
When Rome the oonmion slave of three becam& 

Cicero might have made what terms he pleased 
with the triumvirate ; been admitted even a part- 
ner of their power, and a fourth in their league ; 
which seemed to want a man of his character to 
make it complete. For while the rest were engaged 
in their governments, and the command of armies 
abroad, hb authority would have been of singular 
use at home, to manage the afiairs of the city, and 
solicit what they had to transact with the senate or 

1 Hoc consilium Pompeius habuerat, ut tandem acta in 
transmarinis provinciis per Camarem oonfirmarentur con- 
sulem : Cesar autem, quod animadvertebat, se oedendo 
Pompeii gloriv aneturum soam ; et invidia oommonis 
potential In ilium relegata, conflrmaturum vires suas: 
Crassus, ut quem principatum solus assequi non potenU, 
auctoriUte PompeU, viribus teneret C«>8ari8.— VeU. Pat. 
ii.44. 

"> 8c{ebat enim, se alios facile omnes ipsoram auxOio, 
deinde ipsos etiam, unum per alterum, baud multo postea 
Buperaturum esse. — Dio. 1. xxxvii. M. 

B Inter eum et Cn. Pompeium et M. Crassum inita po- 
tentic sncictas, quae urbi orbiqne terrarum, nee minus 
diverso quoque tempore, etiam ipsis exitiabilis fait. — VdL 
Pat. ii. 44. 

Motum ex MeteUo consule dTioum, dec 

HoR. Carm. iL 1. 
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people. CKsar therefore was extremely desirous 
to add him to the party, or to engage him rather 
in puticuUr measures with himself ; and no 
Boooer entered into the consulship, than he sent 
him word by their common friend Balbus, that he 
would be governed in every step by him and Pom- 
pcy, with whom he would endeavour to join Cras- 
ns too'*. But Cicero would not enter into any 
engagements jointly with the three, whose union 
be abhorred ; nor into private measures with CKsar, 
whose intentions he always suspected. He thought 
Fompey the better citizen of the two ; took his 
views to be less dangerous, and hb temper more 
tractable ; and imagined, that a separate alliance 
witk khn would be sufficient to screen him from 
tiK maUce of his enemies. Yet this put him imder 
■o smell difficulty : for if he opposed the trium- 
virate, be could not expect to continue weU with 
Pompey ; or, if he served it, with the senate : in 
the first, he saw his ruin ; in the second, the loss 
of his credit. He chose, therefore, what the wise 
wiQ always choose in such circumstances, a middle 
way ; to temper his behaviour so, that with the con- 
stancy of his duty to the republic, he might have 
& regard also to his safety, by remitting somewhat 
of his old vigour and contention, without submit- 
ting to tbe meanness of consent or approbation ; 
and when his authority could be of no use to his 
coontry, to manage their new masters so, as not 
to irritate their power to his own destruction ; which 
was all tbat he desired p. This was the scheme of 
poIxtics« which, as he often laments, the weakness 
, of the honest, the perverseness of the envious, 
and tbe hatred of the wicked, obliged him to 
parsue. 

One of his intimate friends, Papirius Peetus, 
Bade him a present about this time of a collection 
of books, which fell to him by the death of his 
brother Servius Claudius, a celebrated scholar and 
critic of that age<i. The books were all at Athens, 
where Servius probably died ; and the manner in 
which Cicero writes about them to Atticus, shows 
what valne he set upon the present, and what 
pkaaare he expected from the use of it. 

** Rapirius Petus,*' says he, ** an honest man, 
who loves me, has given me the books which his 
brother Servius left ; and since your agent Cindus 
tells me, that I may safely take them by the Cincian 
law', I readily signified my acceptance of them. 
Now if you love me, or know that I love you, I 



ccmsol egiC eaa res, qaarum me partlcipem esse 
in tribiffi sibi coDJuncUasimis consularibus ease 
vQiait -De Provin. Consular. 17. 

iiaaa fait apnd me Cornelias, hunc dioo Balbnm, Casaris 
teniliBRm. Is affirmabat, eum omnibus in rebus meo et 
Pompeii conailio usorum, datorumque operam ut cum 
Foapcio Crasmm conjon^eret Hie sunt h«o. Conjonctio 
mflsi somma cum Pompeio ; si placet etiam cum Ccsare. 
—Ad Att. iL 3. 

p Nihil Jam a me aqiemm in quenquam fit. nee tamen 
qaftdqum populare ac diasolutum ; sed ita tempcrata tota 
EBftfeoft, ut reipublics constantiam praestem, privatls rebus 
propter infirmitatem bonorum, iDtquitatem malevo- 
odium in me improbonun ; adhlbeam quandam 
u— Att i- 19. 

4 rt (Genius, frater tuus, quern literatissimum fuisee 
jirijoo, faale dloeret, hie versos Plauti non est.-— £p. Fam. 
ix.16. 

' Tlks pleasantry which Cicero alms at, turns on the 
nanw of At&ms's agent being the same with that of the 
aotbor of the law ; as if, by being of that family, his au- 
ttoritj was a good warrant for taking any present. 



beg of you to take care by your friends, clients, 
hosts, freedmen, sUves, that not a leaf of them be 
lost. I am in extreme want both of the Greek 
books, which I guess, and the Latin, which I 
know him to have left : for I find more and more 
comfort every day, in giving all the time, which I 
can steal from the bar, to those studies. You will 
do me a great pleasure, a very great one, I assure 
you, by showing the same diligence in this, that 
you usually do in all other affairs, which you take 
me to have much at heart,'' &c.* 

While Cicero was in the country in the end of 
the year, his architect Cyrus was finishing for him 
at Rome some additional buildings to his house on 
Mount Palatine : but Atticus, who was just returned 
from Athens, found great fault with the smallness 
of the windows ; to which Cicero gives a jocose 
answer, bantering both the objection of Atticus, 
and tbe way of reasoning of the architects : " You 
little think, (says he,) that in finding fault with my 
windows, you condemn the Institution of Cyrus* ; 
for when I made the same objection, Cyrus told 
me, that the prospect of the fields did not appear 
to such advantage through larger lights. For let 
the eye be A ; the object B, C ; the rays D, E ; 
you see tbe rest. If vision indeed were performed, 
as you Epicureans hold, by images flying off from 
the object, those images would be well crowded 
in so strait a passage ; but if by the emission of 
rays from the eye, it will be made commodiously 
enough. If you find any other fault, you shall have 
as good as you bring ; unless it can be mended 
without any cost to me°." 

Cesar and Bibulus entered now into the consul- 
ship, with views and principles wholly opposite to 
each other; while the senate were 
A. uRB. 694. pleasing themselves with their address, 
in procuring one consul of their own, 
to check the ambition of the other, 
and expecting now to reap the fhiit of 

But they presently found upon a 

muB BiBULirs. trial, that the balance and constitution 
of the republic was quite changed by 
the overbearing power of the three ; and that Cssar 
was too strong to be controlled by any of the legal 
and ordinary methods of opposition : he had gained i 
seven of the tribunes, of whom Vatinius was the 
captain of his mercenaries ; whose task it was to 
scour the streets, secure the avenues of the forum, 
and clear, it by a superior force, of all who were 
prepared to oppose them. 

Clodius, in the mean time, was pushing on the 
affair of his adoption ; and soliciting the people to 
confirm the law, which he had provided for that 
purpose. The triumvirate pretended to be against 
it, or at least to stand neuter ; but were watching 
Cicero's motions, in order to take their measures 
from his conduct, which th^y did not find so obse- 
quious as they expected. In this interval it hap- 
pened, that C. Antonius, Cicero's colleague, who 
had governed Macedonia from the time of his 
consulship, was now impeached and brought to a 
trial for the mal-administration of his province ; 
and being found guilty, was condemned to perpetual 
exile. Cicero was his advocate, and, in tbe course 
of his pleading, happened to fall, with his usual 
freedom, into a complaint of the times and the 

» Ad Att. i. io. 

t Referring to the celebrated piece of Xenophon. called 
by that name. « Ad Att. ii. 3. 
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oppression of the republic, io a style that was 
interpreted to reflect severely upon their present 
rulers. The story was carried directly to Cssar, 
and represented to him in such colours, that he 
resolved to revenge it presently on Cicero, by 
bringing on Clodios's law ; and was so eager in it, 
that he instantly called an assembly of the people, 
and being assisted by Pompey, as augur, to make 
the act legal and auspicious, got the adoption 
ratified by the people through all the forms', 
within three hours from the time of Cicero's 
speaking. 

Bibulus, who was an augur too, being advertised 
of what was going forward, sent notice to Pompey, 
that he was observing the heavens and taking the 
auspices, during which function it was illegal to 
transact any business with the people'. But 
Pompey, instead of paying any regard to hb mes- 
sage, gave a sanction to the pro<^eding, by pre- 
siding in it ; so that it was carried without any 
opposition. And thus the bow, as Cicero calls 
it, which had been kept bent against him and the 
republic, was at last discharged* ; and a plain 
admonition given to him, what he had to expect, 
if he would not be more complying. For his 
danger was brought one step nearer, by laying the 
tribunate open to Clodius, whose next attempt 
would probably reach home to him. These laws 
of adoption were drawn up in the style of a petition 
to the people, after the following form : — 

'* May it please you, citixens, to ordain, that 
P. Clodius be, to all intents and purposes of law, 
as truly the son of Fonteius, as if he were begotten 
of his body in lawful marriage ; and that Fonteius 
have the power of life and death over him, as mach 
as a father has over a proper son : this, citixens, 
I pray you to confirm in the manner in which it is 
desired'.** 

There were three conditions absolutely necessary 
to make an act of this kind regular : first, that the 
adopter should be older than the adopted, and in- 
capable of procreating children, after having endea- 
voured it vHthout success when he was capable : 
secondly, that no ii^ury or diminution should be 
done to^the dignity, or the religious rites of either 
family : thirdly, that there should be no fraud or 
collusion in it ; nor anything sought by it, but the 
genuine effects of a real adoption. All these par- 
ticulars were to be previously examined by the 
college of priests ; and if after a due inquiry they 

X llora forla«*o sexU diei quostus i»um in Judicio, cum 
C Antonium defenderem, quedam de repubUca quv raihi 
Tin sunt ad c«usam mi«eri lUiua pertinere. live homioM 
Improbi ad quosdam viixM fortes longe aliter atque a me 
dicta erant, detulerunt llora ncna, illo ipso die, tu es 
adopUtus.— Pro l)omo, 16 ; Vid. Suctoo. J. Crs. SO. 

r Negant fas esse afi cum populo cum de o<rIu sonratum 
■it. Quo die do te lex curiata lata gmo dicatur, audes 
negare do ctrlo esse aervatum ? Adest prmeiu vir ungulari 

virtute M. Uibulus: hunc consulem illo ipso die con- 

tendo wrvasie de c«rlo.— Pro Domo, 15. 

* Fuerat ille annus tanquam intentna amis in me 

unum. aicut vulgo rerum igruiri loquebantur, re quidem 
Tora in imiversam r«npublioam traducUone ad plebem 
fUribundl bomlnia,— Pro SexU 7. 

* The la^yore and all the later writera, from the autho- 
rity of A. (lelliua, call this kind of adoption, whkh waa 
c<mflnned by a lavr of the pc<>ple. an mdro^tion .- but it 
does not appear that there waa any such distinction in 
(Mcero's time, who, as ofl as he speaks of this act, either to 
theaenate or the people, never uses any other term than 
that of adoplien.— Vida. A. Gall. 1. v. 19. 



approved the petition, it was proposed to the 
suffrage of the citixens living in Rome, who TOted 
according to their original division into thirty 
cnriK, or wards, which seem to have been analogous 
to our parishes^ ; where no business however could 
be transacted, when an augur or consul was ob- 
serving the heavens. Now in this adoption of 
Clodius, there was not one of these conditions 
observed : the college of priests vras not so much 
as consulted ; the adopter Fonteius had a wife and 
children ; was a man obscure and unknown, not 
full twenty years old when Clodius was thirty-fiTe, 
and a senator of the noblest birth in Rome : nor 
was there anything meant by it, but purely to 
evade the laws, and procure the tribunate : for the 
affair was no sooner over, than Clodius was eman- 
cipated, or set free again by his new father from 
all his obligations'^. But these obstacles signified 
nothing to C«sar, who always took the shortest 
way to what he aimed at, and valued neither forms 
nor laws, when he had a power sufficient to con- 
trol them. 

But the main trial of strength between the two 
consuls was about the promul^tion of an agrarian 
Uw, which Caesar had prepared, for distributing 
the lands of Campania to twenty thousand poor 
citixens, who had each three children or more. 
Bibulus mustered all his forces to oppose it, and 
came down to the forum full of courage and 
resolution, guarded by three of the tribunes and 
the whole body of the senate ; and as oft as Cesar 
attempted to recommend it, he as often interrupted 
him, and loudly remonstrated against it, declaring, 
that it should never pass in his year. From words 
they soon came to blows; where Bibulus was 
roughly handled, his fasces broken, pots of filth 
thrown upon his head; his three tribunes wounded, 
and the whole party driven out of the forum by 
Vatinius, at the head of Caesar's mob**. When the 
tumult was over, and the forum cleared of their 
adversaries, Ca»ar produced Pompey and Crassns 
into the rostra, to signify their opinion of the law to 
the people ; where Pompey, after speaking largely 
in praise of it, declared in the conclusion, that if 
any should be so hardy as to oppose it vrith the 
sword, he would defend it with his shield. Craasus 
applauded what Pompey said, and warmly pressed 
the acceptance of it ; so that it passed upon the 
spot without any farther contradiction*. Cicero 
was in the country during this contest, but speaks 
of it vrith great indignation in a letter to Atticus. 
and wonders at Pompey's policy, io supporting 
Ciesar in an act so odious, of alienating the best 
revenues of the republic ; and says, that he must 

l» Comiti!scnriati& 

« Quod jus est adoptionis, Pontifices? Nempe, ut is 
adoptet. qui neqne procreare libems jam povit, et cum 
potuerit, sit expertua. Quit denique causa cuique adop- 
tionis, qur ratio generum ac dignitatis, qiue ncroruiu. 
qnarri a pontificum collegio solet. Quid eat horum in iata 
adoptione qurdtum ? Adoptat annoa riginti natns, etiam 
minor, scnatorenu Liberorumne cauaa? at procreare 

potest, llabet uxorcm : suacepit etiam liberoa. Qum 

omnis notio pontiticum cum adoptarare ease d«bait, A:c. 
—Pro I>onio, ad Pontif. 13. 

<> Idcmque tu— nomine C. Ccaaria, dementiaaimi atque 
optimi Tin. scelere vero atque audacia tna, M. Bibolum 
foro. curia, tcsnplia, locis publicis omnibus expulisHes. 
inclusum domi contineress— In Vatin.9 ; Dio, xxxvilL 61 ; 
Suet J. C«?a. 30; Plutarch, in PMnp. 

« Dio, ibid. 
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Bot think to make them amends by his rents on 
moQDt Libanns, for the loss of those which he 
had taken from them in Campania'. The senate 
aad aU the magistrates were obliged, by a special 
davse of this law, to take an oath to the observance 
of it ; which Cato himself, though he had publicly 
de cl ar ed that he would never do it, was forced at 
last to swallow r. 

Bibafais made his complaint the next day in the 
senate, of the violence offered to his person ; but 
inAn^ the assembly so cold and intimidated, that 
nobody «»red to enter into the affair, or to move 
aBytiiing about it, he retired to his house in despair, 
wicfa a resolution to shut himself up for the remain- 
iBg e%fat months of the year, and to act no more 
in puUic but by his edicts'*. This was a weak step 
in a magistrate armed with sovereign authority; 
^ thoog^h it had one effect, which he proposed 
by it, of turning the odium of the city upon his col- 
ke^pae, yet it had another that overbalanced it, of 
strengthening the hands and raising the spirits of 
the adverse party, by leaving the field wholly clear 



As Caesar's view in the agrarian law was to 
oblige the populace, so he took the opportunity, 
wkicfa the senate had thrown into his hands, of 
ch^mg the knights too, by easing them of the 
£flndvantageons contract, which they had long in 
vain ooinplained of, and remitting a third part of 
what they had stipulated to pay* ; and when Cato 
ftill opposed it with his usual firmness, he ordered 
Um to be hurried away to prison. He imagined, 
diat Cato would have appealed to the tribunes ; 
bat seeing him go along patiently, without speaking 
a word, uid reflecting, that such a violence would 
create a fresh odium, without serving any pur- 
poae, be denred one of the tribunes to interpose 
and release hnn^. He next procured a special 
law, firom the people, for the ratification of all 
Ponpey's acta in Asia ; and in the struggle about 
it, so terrified and humbled Lucullus, who was the 
^ief opposer, that he brought him to ask pardon 
at his feeti. 

He carried it still with great outward respect 
towards Cicero ; and gave him to understand again 
by Balboa, that he depended on his assistance in 
the agrarian law : but Cicero contrived to be out 
ti line vray, and spent the months of April and 
Hay in his villa near Antium, where he had placed 
hia diief collection of books'" ; amusing himself 

' C^sQs qo^em xuMter jam plane quid oogitet, neacio.^ 
AA Att. fL 16. 

Quid dJecB ? Toctigal te nobis in monte Antflibano con- 
■Hteiiir, agri Campeni abstuline^— Ibid. 

8 Bto. xzzviii. 61. 

^ Ac poiAnno die in senatn ooDqneatmn, nee quoqnam 
npetto, qui super tall consteniatione referre, aut cenaere 
aUqaSd madex^r-in eam ooegit desperationem, nt quoad 
p rrt a a ta tc abiret. donx> abditu nihfl allndqnam per edicta 
obB jocJarct.— 8<ieton. J. Cos. 20. 

lIHtKzxxTiiLflS. 

k Flutaat:b. In Ccs. 

> L. Locnllo, Uberiofl resbtenti tantmn ralomniamm 
■Mtmn injecit, nt ad genua nltro aibi accederet.—Sueton. 
J.Cn.SO. 

• Kam aot fortiter realatciidam eat leg! Agrarie, in quo 
«a qotfdam dtmlcatio. aed ploui laodia : aot qoieaceodnm, 
quad estoondlaaimile, atqueirein Sokmiom, ant Antium : 
sat ctiam a^juvandnm, quod a me ainnt Ccaarem eie 
ezpectere. ut oon dnbitet— Ad Att U. a 

Itaqae ant Ubris me delecto, quorum habeo Antil festl- 
vam copiam, ant flnctus nnmero.^Ibid. 6. 



I with his studies and his children, or as he says 
^ jocosely, in counting the waves. He was pro- 
jecting however a system of geography, at the 
request of Atticus, but soon grew weary of it, as a 
subject too dry and jejune tq admit of any orna- 
ment" ; and being desired also by Atticus to send 
him the copies of two orations which he had 
lately made, his answer was, that he had torn one 
of them, and could not give a copy ; and did not 
care to let the other go abroad, for the praises 
which it bestowed on Pompey; being disposed 
rather to recant, than publish them, since the 
adoption of Clodius**. He seems indeed to have 
been too splenetic at present to compose anything 
but invectives ; of which kind he was now drawing 
up certain anecdotes, as he calls them, or a secret 
history of the times, to be shown to none but 
Atticus, in the style of Theopompus, the most 
satirical of all writers: for all his politics, he says, 
were reduced to this one point, of hating bad 
citizens, and pleasing himself with writing against 
them : and since he was drivep f^m the helm, he 
had nothing to wish, but to see the wreck from the 
shore ; or, as Sophocles saysP, 

Under the ahelter of a good warm roof. 
With mind serenely calm and prone to aleep, 
Hear the loud storm and beating rain without. 

Clodius, having got through the obstacle of his 
adoption, began without loss of time to sue for the 
tribunate ; whilst a report was industriously spread, 
which amused the city for a while, of a breach 
between him and Caesar. He declared everywhere 
loudly, that his chief view in desiring that office 
was, to rescind all Caesar's acts ; and Caesar^ on 
his part, as openly disclaimed any share in his 
adoption, and denied him to be a plebeian. This 
was eagerly carried to Cicero by young Curio, who 
assured him, that all the young nobles were as 
much incensed against their proud kings as he 
himself, and would not bear them much longer ; 
and that Memmius and Metellus Nepos had de- 
clared against them : which being confirmed also 
by Atticus's letters, gave no small comfort to 
Cicero ; all whose hopes of any good depended, he 
says, upon their quarrelling among themselves <i. 

n Etenim jfcoypaupucdf que conatitneram, magnum 
opus e8t,^-et hercule aunt ree diflScflea ad explicandum et 
AnoeiStis; nee tam poaaunt &.v$ripoypaptur€au, quam 
videbatur.— Ad Att. ii. 6. 

o Orationea me duaa poatnlaa. quamm alteram non 
libebat mihi seribere, quia abecidcram ; alteram.' no lau- 
darem eum, quem non amabam. — ^Ibid. 7> 

Ut Bciat hie noster Hieroeolymarioa, traduotor ad ple- 
bem, qnam bonam meis putiaaimia orationibus gratlam 
retulerit ; quarum expecta dirinam «'aAir»8iay.— Ibid.9. 

P Itaque Mxliora, que tibi uni legamus, Theopompfaio 
genere, ant etiam aaperiore multo, pangentur. Neque alind 
jam quioquam iroAtrc^fMU, nisi odiaaeimproboe.— Ibid. 6L 

Nunc rero cum cogar exire de navi, non abjectia aed 
reoeptia gubemaculis, cupio iatorum nanfragia ex terra 
intueri ; cupio, nt ait tuua amicus Sophocles, 

khy tnrh ariyr^ 

KPas iLKo6€ty ypticdZos f{tM<rp ^pL 

Ibid. 7. 

q Bcito Cnrionem adoleaoentem venSaae me aalutatnm. 
Talde cjua aermo de Pnblio cum tula Uteria eongmebat. 
Ipae vero mlrandnm in modum regea odiase superboa. 
Pereque narrabat incenaam eaae Juventutem, neque ferre 
hec poase.— Ibid. 8. 

Incurrit in me Roma veniena Curio mens— Publina, hi- 
quit, tribunatum plebia petit. Quid ala ? et inlmidaaimua 
O 
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The pretended ground of thit rupture, as it if 
hinted in Cicero's letters, was Clodius' slighting 
an offer, which the trinniTirate made to him, of an 
embassj to king Tigranes ; for being weary of his 
insolence, and jealous of his growing power, they 
had contriyed this employment as an honourable 
way of getting rid of hun : but in the present 
condition of the republic, Clodius knew his own 
importance too well, to quit his views at home, by 
an offer of so little advantage abroad; and was 
disgusted, that Cesar had not named him among 
the twenty commissioners appointed to divide the 
Campanian lands ; and resolved not to stir firom 
the city till he had reaped the fruits of the tri- 
bunate. Cicero mentioning this affair to Atticus, 
says, ** I am much delight^ with what you write 
about Clodius : try all means to search into the 
bottom of it ; and send or bring me word, whatever 
YOU either learn or suspect ; and especially, what 
he intends to do about the embassy. Before I 
read your letter, I was wishing, that he would 
accept it; not for the sake of declining a battle with 
him, for I am in wonderful spirits for fighting ; 
but I imagined, that he would lose by it all the 
popularity which he has gained by going over to 
the plebeians — What then did you mean by making 
yourself a plebeian ? Was it only to pay a visit 
to Tigranes ? Do not the kings of Armenia use 
to take notice of patricians ? — You see how I had 
been preparing myself to rally the embassy ; which 
if he sligbu after all, and if this, as you say, 
disgusts the authors and promoters of the law, we 
shall have rare sport. But to say the truth, Publius 
has been treated somewhat rudely by them ; since 
he, who was lately the only man with Cesar, 
cannot now find a place among the twenty ; and 
after promising one embassy, they put him off 
with another ; and while they bestow the rich ones 
upon Drusus, or Vatinius, reserve this barren one 
for him, whose tribunate was proposed to be of 
such use to them. Warm him, I beg of you, on 
this head, as much as you can ; all our hopes of 
safety are placed on their falling out among them- 
' selves, of which, as I understand from Curio, some 
I symptoms begin already to appear'." But all 
this noise of a quarrel was found at last to be 
a mere artifice, as the event quickly showed : or if 
there was any real disgust among them, it pro- 
ceeded no farther than to give the better colour to 
a report, by which they hoped to impose upon 
Cicero, and draw some unwary people into a hasty 
declaration of themselves ; and above all, to weaken 
the obstruction to Clodius's election from that 
quarter, whence it was chiefly to be apprehended. 
Cicero returned to Rome in May, after an 
interview with Atticus, who went abroad at the 
same time to bis estate in Epirus : he resolved to 
decline all public business, as much as he decently 
could, and to give the greatest part of his time to 
the bar, and to the defence of causes ; an employ- 
ment always popular, which made many friends, 
and few enemies, so that he was still much fre- 
qoented at home, and honourably attended abroad, 
and maintained his dignity, he says, not meanly, 

qaidemCcMris,etut<nmiia,inqiiJt,iaUrMoindat. Quid 
Cvaar ? inqtuun. N«gat w qaicquam de IlUtu adoptione 
toliase. I>eind« miuin. Memmii, Metolli Nepoti* expromp- 
rit odium. Complexus Juvenem dimlsl, propenuu ad 
•pistolM._Ad Att. H. li. 

' Ad Att. a. 7. 



considering the general oppression ; nor yet greatly, 
considering the part which he had hdore acted*. 
Among the other causes which be pleaded this 
summer, he twice defended A. Thermns, and once 
L. Flaccus ; men of pretorian dignity, who woe 
both acquitted. The speeches for Tbermus are 
lost ; but that for Flaccus remains, yet somcwkit 
imperfect ; in which, though he had lately paid so 
dear for speaking his mind too freely, we find seve- 
ral bold reflections on the wretched state of sub- 
jection to which the city was now reduced. 

This L. Valerius Flaccus had been praetor in 
Cicero's consulship, and received the thanks of 
the senate for his zeal and vigour in the seizure of 
Catiline's accomplices ; but was now accused by 
P. Laelius of rapine and oppression in his province 
of Asia, which was allotted to him from hb pne- 
torship. The defence consists chiefly in displsy- 
ing the dignity of the criminal, and invalidating the 
credit of the Asiatic witnesses. Cicero observes, 
" That the judges, who had known and seen the 
integrity of FUccus's life through a series of great 
employments, were themselves the best witnesses 
of it, and could not want to learn it from others^ 
especially from Grecians : that for his part, he had 
always been particulariy addicted to that nation 
and their studies, and knew many modest snd 
worthy men among them : that he allowed them 
to have learning, the discipline of many arts, sn 
elegance of writing, a fluency of speaking, and sn 
acuceness of wit : but as to the sanctity of an oath, 
they had no notion of it, knew nothing of the 
force and the eflBcacy of it x that all their concern 
in giving evidence was, not how to prove, but how 
to express what they said : — that they never ap- 
peared in a cause, but with a resolution to hurt ; 
nor ever considered what words were proper for sn 
oath, but what were proper to do mischief ; taking 
it for the last disgrace, to be baffled, confuted, and 
outdone in swearing : so that they never chose the 
best and worthiest men for witnesses, but the most 
daring and loquacious : — in short, that the whole 
nation looked upon an oath as a mere jest, and 
placed all their credit, livelihood, and praise, on 
the success of an impudent lie : — whereas of the 
Roman witnesses, who were produced against Flac- 
cus, though several of them came angry, fierce, 
and willing to ruin him, yet one could not help 
observing, with what caution and religion they 
delivered what they had to say ; and though they 
had the greatest desire to hurt, yet could not do it 
for their scruples : — that a Roman, in giving hif 
testimony, was always jealous of himself, lest be 
should go too fsr ; weighed all his words, and was 
afraid to let anything drop from him too hastily 
and passionately ; or to say a syllable more or less 



than 



was necessary*, 



Then after showinj^, at 



* Me tueor, ut opprasisonmibua, noDdemine ; ut tantis 
rebus gestis, parum fortiter.r~Ad Att. U. 18. 

< Pro Flaoco, 4. 5. This character of the Greek sad 
Roman witneMca ia exactly afreeable to what Polybins. 
though himnlf a Ondan, had long befbre observed ; that 
those who managed the public money in Greece, though 
they gare ever ao many Iwnds and aorettee for their beha- 
viour, could not be induced to act honeetly. or pi e wj t e 
their faith, in the case erenof a single taknt: wlMrees 
in Rome, out of pure reverence to the tanctity of an oaUi. 
they were never Icnown to violate their trust, thou^ ia the 
management of the greatest sums. [Polyb 1. vt p 498.] 
This was certainly true of the old republic : but we most 
make great allowance for the language of the Bar, when 
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brge, bf what scandaloua methods this aocasation 
w procured against Flaccos, and after exposing 
the Toity of the crimes charged upon him, toge- 
ther with the profligate characters of the particular 
witnoses ; he declares, '* that the true and genuine 
GftdiBS were all on Flaocus' side, with public 
tntiiaoiliM and decrees in his feyour. — Here, says 
he, joa see the Athenians, whence humanity, leam- 
ing , rdigioo, the fruits of the earth, the rights and 
U«i of mankind, are thought to have been first 
prD|M|ated ; for the possession of whose city, the 
fo& tfaemMlTes are said to hare contended on the 
tfcoont of its beauty ; which is of so great anti- 
qoity, that it is reported to have brought forth 
its own citizens, and the same spot to hiave been 
tkir parent, their nurse, and their country ; and 
of so great authority, that the broken and shat- 
tered fiune of Greece depends now singly on the 
credit of this city. — Here also are the Lecedemo- 
uins, whose tried and renowned virtue was con- 
fmd not only by nature, but by discipline ; who 
ibne, of all the nations upon earth, hare subsisted 
fiv tbore sefen hundred years, without any change 
io their laws and manners. — Nor can I pass over 
the dty of Marsdlles, which knew Flaccns when 
fint a foklier. andaftcirwards quaestor; the gravity 
of vhose discipline, I think preferable, not only to 
Greece, bat to all other cities ; which, though se- 
poUed io hr from the country, the customs, and 
the kagaage of all Grecians, surrounded by the 
u^oDs of Gaul, and washed by the waves of bar- 
Wism, is so wisely governed by the counsels of an 
vistocracy, that it is easier to praise their constitu- 
tioa, titan to imiUte it"." One part of the charge 
agaost Flaccns was, for prohibiting the Jews to 
oTf oat of his province the gold, which they 
and to collect annually through the empire for the 
tnpie of Jerusalem ; all which he seized and re- 
Btitted to the treasury at Rome. The charge itself 
Mens to imply, that the Jews made no mean figure 
>t thii tifoe in Uie empire ; and Cicero's answer, 
thoigh it betrays a great contempt of their reli- 
gira, throng his ignorance of it, yet shows, that 
their namben and credit were very considerable 
tko in Rome. The trial was held near the Aure- 
Ha iteps, a place of great resort for the populace, 
tnd particularly for the Jews, who used it probably 
■sa kind of exchange, or general rendezvous of 
^eoaotrymen : Cicero therefore proceeds to say, 
** It was for this reason, Laelius, and for the sake 
of thii crime, that you have chosen this place and 
iQ this crowd for the trial : you know what a nu. 
wroni band the Jews are ; what concord among 
t^esnelTee; what a bustle they make in our assem- 
^itt*— 1 win speak softly, that the judges only may 
^ oe ; for there are people ready to incite them 
Hstui me and against every honest man ; and I 
*wld not willingly lend any help to that design — 
&ee oar gold then is annoally carried out of Italy, 
*'i^ ill the mnovinces, in the name of the Jews, to 
Jerasalem, Flaccus, by a public edict, prohibited 
I ^ opoctation of it from Asia : and where is there 
I *Ban, judges, who does not truly applaud this 
*^' The senate, on several different occasions, 
^ more severely in my consulship, condemned 
we exportation of gold. To withstand this barba- 
gu wperrtition was a piece therefore of laudable 
^fad Cfevo applying the mane Integrity and regard to 
aotoitotbecfaanoterorhisowntimes. 



discipline ; and, out of regard to the republic, to 
contemn the multitude of Jews, who are so tumul- 
tuous in all our assemblies, an act of the greatest 
gravity : but Pompey, it seems, when he took 
Jerusalem, meddled with nothing in that temple : 
in which, aa on many other occasions, he acted 
prudently, that in so suspicious and ill-tongned a 
people, he would not give any handle for calumny; 
for I can never believe, that it was the religion of 
Jews and enemies, which hindered this eicellent 
general, but his own modesty." Then after show, 
ing, that ** Flaccus had not embezzled or seized 
the gold to his own use, but transmitted it to the 
public treasury,'' he observes, that it was not there- 
fore for the sake of the crime, but to raise an envy, 
that thia fact was mentioned ; and that the accuser's 
speech was turned from the judges, and addressed 
to the circle around them : "Every city,*' says he, 
** Laelius, has its religion ; we have oure : while 
Jerusalem flourished, and Judea was at peace with 
us, yet their religious rites were held inconsistent 
with the splendour of this empire, the gravity of 
the Roman name, and the institutions of our ances- 
tora : but much more ought they to beheld so now ; 
since they have let us see, by taking arms, what 
opinion they have of us ; and by their being con- 
quered, how dear they are to the gods'." He pro- 
ceeds in the last place to show, what he had 
initimated in the beginning, " that the real aim of 
this trial was to sacrifice those, who had signalized 
themselves against Catiline, to the malice and 
revenge of the seditious : " and puts the judges in 
mind, that ** the fate of the city, and the safety of 
all honest men, now rested on their shouldere: 
that they saw in what an unsettled state things 
were, and what a turn their affaira had taken : that 
among many other acts, which certain men had done, 
they were now contriving, that by the votes and 
decisions of the judges every honest man might be 
undone ; that thesejodges indeed had given many lau- 
dable judgments in favour of the republic ; many, 
against the wickedness of the conspirators : yet 
some people thought the republic not yet suffi- 
ciently changed, tiU the best citizens were involved 
in the same punishment with the worat. C. 
Antonius," saya he, ** is already oppressed ; let it be 
so : he had a peculiar infamy upon him : yet even 
he, if I may be allowed to say it, would not have 
been condemned by you : upon whose condemna- 
tion a sepulchre was dressed up to Catiline, and 
celebrated with a feast and concoune of our auda- 
cious and domesHc enemies, and funeral rites 
performed to him : now the death of Lentulus is to 
be revenged on Flaccus ; and what more agreeable 
sacrifice can you ofier to him, than by Flaccus's 
blood to satiate his detestable hatred of us all ? Let 
us then appease the manes of Lentulus ; pay the 
last honoure to Cethegus ; recall the banished ; nay, 
let me also be punished for the excess of my love 
to my country : I am already named and marked 
out for a trial ; have crimes forged ; dangera pre- 
pared for me ; which if they had attempted by any 
other method ; or if, in the name of the people, 
they had stirred up the unwary multitude agamst 
me, I could better have borne it ; but it is not to be 
endured, that they should think to drive out of the 
city the authora, the leadera, the champions of our 
common safety ; by the help of senaton and 
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knights, who, with one mind and consent, assisted 
so g^reatlj in the same cause. They know the mind 
and inclination of the Roman people : the people 
themselves take all possible occasions of declaring 
it : there is no variety in their sentiments, or their 
language. If any one therefore call me thither, I 
come : I do not only not refuse, but require, the 
Roman people for my judge : let force only be 
excluded ; let swords and stones be removed ; let 
mercenaries be quiet ; let slaves be silent ; and 
when I come to be heard for myself, there will not 
be a man so unjust, if he be free and a citizen, who 
will not be of opinion, that they ought to vote me 
rewards rather than punishment*/' He concludes, 
by applying himself, as usual, to move the pity 
and clemency of the bench towards the person of 
the criminal, by all the topics proper to excite com- 
passion : ** the merit of his former services ; the 
lustre of his family ; the tears of his children ; the 
discouragement of the honest ; and the hurt which 
the republic would suffer in being deprived, at such 
a time, of such a citizen." 

Q. Cicero, who succeeded Flaccus in the pro- 
vince of Asia, was now entering into the tiurd 
year of his government, when Cicero sent him a 
most admirable letter of advice about the admi- 
nistration of his province; fraught with such 
excellent precepts of moderation, humanity, jus- 
tice, and laying down rules of governing, so truly 
calculated for the good of mankind, that it deserves 
a place in the closets of all who govern ; and es- 
pecially of those who are entrust^ with the com- 
mand of forei|^ provinces ; who by their distance 
from any immediate control, are often tempted, by 
the insolence of power, to acts of great oppression. 

The triumvirate was now dreaded and detested 
by all ranks of men : and Pompey, as the first of 
the league, had the first share of the public hatred : 
'*80 that these affecters of popularity, says Cicero, 
** have taught even modest men to hiss ^." Bibulus 
was continually teasing them by his edicts; in 
which he inveighed and protested against all their 
acts. These edicts were greedily received by the 
city ; all people got copies of them ; and where- 
ever they were fixed up in the streets, it was scarce 
possible to pass for the crowds which were reading 
them*. Bibulus was extolled to the sides ; <* though I 
know not why," says Cicero, ** unless, like another 
Fabius, he is thought to save the state by doing 
nothing : for what is all his greatness of mind, but 
a mere testimony of his sentiments, without any 
service to the republic*? " His edicts however pro- 
voked Ccesar so far, that he attempted to excite the 
mob to storm his house, and drag him out by force : 
and Vatinius actually made an assault upon it, 

* Pro Flacoo, 38. 

7 Qui fremitns bominnm ? qui irati animi ? quanto in 
odio noster amfous Magnus?— -Ad Att. iL 13. 

Sdto nihil onqoam foiwe tarn infiune, tarn turpe, tarn 
peneque omnibus gencribus, ordinibus, ctatibns offcnBom, 
qnam huno statum, qui nunc est : magis mehercule quam 
v^em, nan modo quankputaram. FOpulares isti Jam etiam 
modestos homines sibilare docuOTunt.— Ibid. 19. 

s Itaque arohilochia in Ulum edicta Blboli popnlo ita 
sunt Jucunda, ut cum locum, ubi proponnntnr, pre multi- 
tudine eorum qui legunt^transire nequeunt.— Ad Att. iL SI. 

• Bibulus in colo eet ; nee quare, sdo. Bed ita laudatur, 
quasi, unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem. — ^Ibid. 19. 

Bibnli autem irta magnitudo animi in otmiitiorum dila- 
tione, quid habet, nisi ipsius Judicium sine uUa otnreoticme 
reipublica*.~Ibid. 15. 



though without success**. But while all the world 
disliked, lamented, and talked loudly against these 
proceedings ; and above all, young Curio at the head 
of the young nobility ; ** yet we seek no remedy," 
says *' Cicero, through a persuasion, that there is 
no resisting, but to our destruction*^. 

The inclinations of the people were shown 
chiefly, as he tells us, in the theatres and public 
shows ; where, when Cesar entered, he was re- 
ceived only with a dead applause ;l but when young 
Curio, who followed him, appeared, he was clapped, 
as Pompey used to be in the height of his glory. 
And in the Apollinarian plays, Diphilus, the tra- 
gedian, happening to have some passages in his 
C which were thought to hit the character of 
ipey, he was forcdl to repeat them a thousand 
times: 

Thou by our miseries art great 

The time will come when thou wilt wretdiedly lamoit 
that greatness 

If neither law nor custom can restrain theo 

at each of which sentences, the whole theatre made 
such a roaring and clapping, that they could hardly 
be quieted **. Pompey was greatly locked to find 
himself fallen so low in the esteem of the city : he 
had hitherto lived in the midst of glory, an uttrr 
stranger to disgrace, which made him the more 
impatient under so mortifying a change : ** I could 
scarce refrain from tears," says Cicero, ** to sec 
what an abject, paltry figure, he made in the rostra, 
where he never used to appear but with universal 
applause and admiration ; meanly haranguing against 
the edicts of Bibulus, and displeasing not only his 
audience, but himself: a spectacle agreeable to 
none so much as to Crassns ; to see him fallen so 
low from such a height : — and as Apelles or Pro- 
togenes would have been grieved to see one of 
their capital pieces besmeared with dirt ; so it was 
a real grief to me, to see the man, whom I bad 
painted with all the colours of my art, become of 
a sudden so deformed : for though nobody can 
think, since the affair of Clodius, that I have anj 
reason to be his friend ; yet ■ my love for him was 
so great, that no mjury could efface it*." 

Caesar, on the other hand, began to reap some 



b Putarat Caraar oratione sua posse impelli conckmem, 
nt iret ad Bibulum ; multa cum seditiosissime dioeiet, 
vocem exprimere non potnit>-Ad Att. ii. 21. 

Qui conmilem morti objeoeris, inclusum obsederis. 
extrahere ex sais t^ctis conatus sis. — ^In Vatin. 9. 

c Nunc quidem novo quodam morbo civitas moritar ; at 
cum omnes ea, qus sunt acta, improbent, querantor. do> 
leant, varietas in re nulla sit, aperteqoe loquantur et jam 
dare gcmuit ; tamen medicina nulla afferatur, neqoeenim 
resisti sine in temecione posse arbitramur.^-Ad Att. ii 20. 

^ Diphilus tragvdus in nostrum Pompdum petulsntcr 
invectus est : Nostra mucria tu et imaffntu, milllescooctiu 
est dioere. Tandem virtuUm istam venUt Umput evm gra- 
viter gewut, totius theatri clamore dixit, iteraqae etsien. 
Nam et cjusmodi sunt ii rersas, ut in tempus ab inimko 
Pompeii soripti esse videantur. Si neque leges, neqiu 
mores eoguHt^ et cetera magno cum fromitu et clamore 
dicta sunt.^Ib{d. 19. 

Valgus Maximus, who tdls the same story, sa^. tksi 
Diphilus, in pronouncing those sentences, stretched omt his 
hands towards Pompep, to point him out to the company. 
But it appears from Cicero's account of it in this letter to 
Attious, that Pompey was then at Capua : whither Ctemi 
Beat an express to him in all haste to acquaint htm with 
what had paased, and to call him probably to Rome.— VsL 
Max. vLS. 

e X7t me turn humilia, ut Aimimma erat: ut ipse etiam 
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put of tibat frnit which he expected from their 
Bokn : he foresaw, from the first, that the odiam 
of it would fiUl upon Pompey ; the benefit accrue 
to Inniself : till Pomper. gradually sinidug under 
tlK envy, and himself insensibly rising by the 
pover of it, they might come at last to act upon a 
krel : 91, as Floras states the several views of the 
ttiree, Cssar wanted to acquire; Crassus to in- 
crase ; Pompey to preserve his dignity ?. So that 
^pey in reality was but the dupe of the other 
two : whereas if he had united himself with Cicero, 
I tad through him with the senate ; whither his own 
lod his coontry's interest called him, and where, 
from the different talents of the men, there could 
kfc been no contrast of glory or power ; he must 
kire preserved through life, what his utmost ambi- 
tbo seemed to aim at, the character not only of 
tiic 6r«t, but of the best citizen in Rome : but by 
hk alliance with Csesar, he lent his authority to 
the Barging up a rival, who gained upon him daily 
io credit, and grew too strong for him at last in 
power. The people's disaffection began to open 
}atejt»j and make him sensible of his error ; which 
be frankly owned to Cicero, and seemed desirous 
rf entering bto measures with him to retrieve it**. 
He saw himself on the brinS of a precipice, where 
to proceed was ruinous, to retreat ignominious: the 
boocst were become his enemies, and the factious 
bd never been his friends : but ^ough it was easy 

itD lee his mistake, it was difficult to find a remedy. 
Cicero preased the only one which could be effec- 
ted, tn immediate br^h with Cesar ; and used 
aQ argimeots to bring him to it ; but Caesar was 
I wre iuccessfnl, and drew Pompey quite away 
^ ftoahim' ; and having got possession, entangled 
I Mb 10 hst, that he could never disengage himself 
tiUU was too late. 

But to give a turn to the disposition of the peo- 
ple, or to draw their attention at least another way, 
C«ar contrived to amuse the city with the disco- 
^ of a new conspiracy to assassinate Pompey. 
Vettias, who in Catiline's affiiir had impeached 
C^, and smarted severely for it, was now in- 
itnicted how to make amends for that step, by 
netring a plot upon the opposite party ; particu- 
^ Qpon young Curio, the briskest opposer of the 
^'"unvuate. For this purpose, he insinuated him- 
Ktf into Curio's acquaintance, and when be was 
grown ^miliar, opened to him a resolution, which 

i^ BOO ib nliini qui aderant, di^iHoebat. O q>ectaculum 
cd Oun jncondum, Ac— Quaoquam nemo putabat 
popler Clodiaoiun negotium me flli amicom ease debere : 
tiBMD tantus fait amor, nt eahauriri nulla poaset lujuria. 
-AdAttii.21. 

'Coaranbnadvertebat ■&— invfdiaoommunispotentie in 
iQ«B rdegata, confinnatanim vires auaa.—VelL Pat iL 44. 

' % Igitiir Ccaare dignitatem oomparare. Crasso augere, 
^apefe retiDere, cupientibua, omnibuaque parity paten- 
ts eByidis,de in vadenda republioa fiadle oonvenit.^Flor. 
till. 

^ 8ed quod Cacfle wntiaB, tcdet ipsom Pompeium, vehe- 
»««teV>e pienitet, dec— Ad Att IL 22. 

ff^auam Igitnr illud te ncire volo, Sampoioeranum, noo- 
ifiaiaBaieinn, Tebcsnenter sui atatus poniitere, restitui- 
^tt ia mm k)cam cupere, ex quo decidit, doloremque 
«a& imp«rtire nobia, et medidnam interdum aperte qua^ 
f^ ; qoam ego poonim invenire nuUion.— Ibid. 23. 
J ^ M. Bibnlo. praestantiaeSmo cive, consule, nihil 
'"■^wttiri, quantum facere, nitiqoe potui. quln Pom- 
*•*«» a CMaria oonjunctione avocarcm. In quo Ccaar 
^^liat fait : ip«e enim Pompeium a mea familiaritate 
*njoxit^PhiL it la 



he pretended to have taken, of killing Pompey, in 
expectation of drawing some approbation of it from 
him : but Curio carried the story to his father, 
who gave immediate information of it to Pompey, 
and so the matter, being made public, was brought 
before the senate. This was a disappointment to 
Vettius, who had laid his measures so, that '* he 
himself should have been seized in the forum with 
a poniard, and his slaves taken also with pon- 
iards ; and upon his examination, was to have made 
the first discovery if Curio had not prevented him. 
But being now examined before the senate, he 
denied at first his having any such discourse with 
Curio ; but presently recanted, and offered to dis- 
cover what he knew, upon promise of pardon, 
which was readily granted : he then told them, 
that there was a plot formed by many of the young 
nobility, of which Curio was the head : that Paul- 
ina was engaged in it from the first, with Bratus 
also and Lentulus, the son of the flamen, with the 
privity of his father : that Septimius, the secretary 
of Bibulus, had brought him a. dagger from Bibu- 
lus himself. — This was thought ridiculous, that 
Vettius should not be able to procure a dagger, 
unless the consul had given him one. — Young 
Curio was called in to answer to Vettius's infor- 
mation, who soon confounded him, and showed 
his narrative to be inconsistent and impossible : 
for he had deposed, that the young nobles had 
agreed to attack Pompey in the foram on the day 
when Gabinius gave his show of gladiators, and 
that PauUus was to be the leader in the attack ; but 
it appeared, that PauUus was in Macedonia at that 
very time. — ^The senate therefore ordered Vettius to 
be clapped into irons, and that if any man released 
him, he should be deemed a public enemy." 

Csesar, however, unwilling to let the matter drop 
so easily, brought him out again the next day, and 
produced him to the people in the rostra ; and in 
that place, where Bibulus, though consul, durst 
not venture to show himself, exhibited this wretch, 
as his puppet, to utter whatever he should think fit 
to inspire. Vettius impeached several here, whom 
he had not named before in the senate; particularly 
Lucullus and Ddmitius : he did not name Cicero, 
but said, that a certain senator of great eloquence, 
and consular rank, and a ndghbour of the consul, 
had told him, that the times wanted another Brutus 
or Ahala. When he had done, and was going 
down, being called back again and whispered by 
Vatinius, and then asked idoud, whether he could 
recollect nothing more, he farther declared, that 
Piso, Cicero's son-in-law, and M. Laterensis, were 
also privy to the design ^ But it happened in this, 
as it commonly does in all plots of the same kind, 
that the too great eagerness of the managers 
destroyed its effect : for, by the extravagance to 
which it was pushed, it confuted itself; and was 
entertained with so general a contempt by all orders, 
that Csesar was gUid to get rid of it, by strangling 
or poisoning Vettius privately in prison, and giving 
it out, that it was done by the conspirators^ 

The senate had still one expedient in reserve for 
mortifying Ciesar, by throwing some contemptible 



k Ad Att. il. 24 ; In Vatin. 11 ; Sueton. J. Csa. 20. 

1 Fregerisne in carcere cervices ipai illl Vettio, no quod 
indicium oormpti Judicii extaret?— In Vatin. 11 . 

Cesar— desperana tarn prccipitia oonailii eventum, in- 
tercepisae veneno indioem cieditur.— Sueton. J. Ces. 20; 
Plutarch, in LuculL 
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province upon him at the expiration of his consul- 
ship ; as the care of the woods or the roads ; or 
what should give him at least no power to molest 
them"*. The distribution of the provinces was, 
hj ancient usage and express law, their undoubted 
prerogative ; which had never been invaded or 
attempted by the people"; so that this piece of 
revenge, or rather self-defence, seemed to be clearlj 
in their power ; but Csesar, who valued no law or 
custom which did not serve his purposes, without 
any regard to the senate, applied himself to his 
better friends, the people ; and by his agent Vati- 
nius procured from them, by a new and extraordi- 
nary law, the grant of Cisalpine Gaul, with the 
addition of Illyricum, for the term of tite years. 
This was a cruel blow to the power of the senate, 
and a direct infringement of the old constitution ; 
as it transferred to the people a right which they 
had never exercised or pretended to before*^. It 
convinced the senate, however, that all opposition 
was vain ; so that when Cesar soon after declared 
a desire to have the Transalpine Gaul added to his 
other provinces, they decreed it to him readily 
themselves } to prevent his recurring a second time 
to the people, and establishing a precedent, so 
fatal to their authority p. 

Clodius began now to threaten Cicero with all 
the terrors of his tribunate ; to which he was elected 
without any opposition : and in proportion as the 
danger approached, Cicero's apprehensions were 
every day more and more alarmed. The absence 
of his friend Atticus, who was lately gone to Epirus, 
was an additional mortification to him : for Atticus, 
having a great familiarity with all the Clodian 
fisimily, might have been of service, either in dis- 
suading Clodius from any attempt, or in fishing 
out of him at least what he really intended. Cicero 
pressed him therefore, in every letter, to come back 
again to Rome: ** If you love me, (says he,) as 
much as I am persuaded you do, hold yourself 
ready to run hither as soon as I call : though I am 
doing and will do everything in my power to save 
yon that trouble i. — My wishes and my affairs 
require you: I shall want neither counsel, nor 
courage, nor forces, if I see you here at the time. 
I have reason to be satisfied with Varro : Pompey 
talks divinely'. — How much do I wish that you 
had staid at Rome ! as you surely would have done, 
if you had imagined bow things would happen : 

B> Bandem ob causam opera optimatibuB data est, ut 
provincie futuris consulibus minimi negotii. id est, sylye 
callesque, decemerentur.— Sueton. J. Can. 19. 

n Tu provincias consulares, qoas C. Gracchus, qui nnua 
maxime popularis fuit, non modo non abstulit ab wnatu : 
sed etiam utnecesseeaset, quotanniscxmstituipersooatum 
decreta lege aanxit.— Pro Dome, 9. 

o Eripueras scnatui provincis deoemende potestatem ; 
imperatoris deligendi Judicium ; crarii dispensationem ; 
que nnnquam sibi populut Romanus appetivit, qui nun- 
quam htec a summi consilii gubematione auferre oonatus 
eet.— In Vatin. 15. 

P Initio quidem Oalllam Cisalpinam, a^eoto lUyrico, 
lege Vatinia aocepit : moz per aenatum Coraatam quoque : 
veritis Patribus, ne li ipai negassent, populus et hano daret. 
—Sueton. J. Cm. 22. 

<l Tu. si me amas tantum, quantum profeoto amas, expe* 
ditus faoito ut sis; si inclamaro, nt acourras. Sed do 
operam, et dabo, ne sit necesse.— Ad Att. iL 20. 

' Te cum ego desldero, turn ettam res ad tempus illud 
vooat Plurimum consilU, animi, pnosidii denique mihi, 
si te ad tempus videro. aocesserit. Varro milii satisfacit, 
Pompeins loquitur dlyinitus.^— Ibid. SI. 



we should easily have managed Clodius, or learnt 
at least for certain what he meant to do. At pre- 
sent he flies about ; raves ; knows not what be 
would be at ; threatens many ; and wiU take hii 
measures perhaps at last from chance. When he 
reflects, in what a general odium the administratioii 
of our affairs now is, he seems disposed to turn his 
attacks upon the authors of it : bnt when he con- 
siders their power, and their armies, he falls sgain 
upon me ; and threatens me both with violence and 
a triaL — Many things may be transacted by our 
friend Varro, which, when urged also by yon, 
would have the greater weight ; many things may 
be drawn from Clodius himself; many discovered, 
which cannot be concealed from you ; but itisabsord 
to run into particulars, when I want you for all 
things — the whole depends on your coming before 
he enters into his magistracy*. Wherefore, if this 
finds you asleep, awake yourself; if standing stiU, 
come away ; if coming, run ; if running, fly ; itb in> 
credible, what a stress I lay on your counsel and pm- 
dence ; bnt above all, on your love and fidelity," &c.' 
Cesar's whole aim in this affair was to subdue 
Cicero's spirit, and distress him so far, as to foroe 
him to a dependence upon him : for which end, 
while he was privately encouraging Clodius to pur. 
sue him, he was proposing expedients to Cicero for 
his security : he offered to put him into the com- 
mission, for distributing the lands of Campania, 
with which twenty of the principal senators were 
charged : but as it was an invitation only into the 
place of one deceased, and not an original desig- 
nation, Cicero did not think it for his dignity to 
accept it ; nor cared on any account to bear a part 
in an affair so odious" ; he then offered, in the most 
obliging manner, to make him one of his lieutenants 
in Gaul, and pressed it earnestly upon him ; which 
was both a sure and honourable way of avoiding 
the danger, and what he might have made use of 
so far only as it served his purpose, without embar. 
rassing himself with the duty of it* : yet Cicero, 
after some hesitation, declined this also. He was 
unwilling to owe the obligation of his safety to any 
man, and much more to Cesar ; being desirous, if 
possible, to defend himself by his own strength ; as 
be could easily have done, if the triumvirate would 
not have acted against him. But this stifiness so 
exasperated Cesar, that he resolved immediately 
to assist Clodius, with all his power, to oppress 
him ; and in excuse for it afterwards, used to throw 
the whole blame on Cicero himself, for slighting so 
obstinately all the friendly offers which he made to 
him 7, Pompey all this while, to prevent his throw- 
ing himself perhaps into Cesar's hands, was giving 
him the strongest assurances, confirmed by oaths 

• Ad Att iL 83. 

t Quamobrem, d dermis, expergisorav ; si stas, ingre- 
dere ; si ingrederis, curre ; si curris, advola. CredibUc noD 
est, quantum ego in oonsiliis et prudentia tua, et quod max- 
imum est, quantum in amore etfidepooam.— Ad Att tL S3. 

« Cosconiomortuo. sum in ejus locum Invitatos. Id ermt 
vooari in locum mortuL Nihil me turpius apud homines 
fuisset: nequevero ad istam ipsam&<r^<iX€iayquioquam 
alienius. Sunt enim ill! apud bonoe tnvidiosi^— Ibid. 19. 

' A Cesarevaldeliberaliterinvitor in legationem fllara, 
sibi ut dm legatus. Ilia et munitior est, et non impedit, 
quo minus adsim, cum velim.— Ibid. 18. 

Cesar me sibi vult esse l^atum. Honestior hco dedl- 
jutlo pericuU. Sed ego hoc nunc repudio. Quid ergo est? 
Pugnare malo : nihil tamen cwti.^Ibid. 19. 

7 Ac solet. cum se purgat. In me oonlom omnsm Ssto- 
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and TOWS, that there was do danger ; and that he 
woold sooner be killed himself, than suffer him to 
be hurt ; that both Clodins and his brother Appius 
had solemnly promised to act nothing against him, 
bat to be wholly at his disposal ; and if they did 
not keep their word, that he would let all the world 
aee, how much he preferred Cicero's friendship to 
aU his other engagements. In Cicero's account of 
this to Atticns, *' Varro, (says he,) gives me full 
sati&fisction. Pompey loves me, and treats me with 
great kindness. Do yon believe hkn ? you'll say. 
Tes, I do. He convinces me, that he is in earnest. 
— Tet since all men of affairs, in their historical 
reflections^ and even poets too in their verses, 
■dmonish na always to be upon our guard, nor to 
behere too easily ; I comply with them in one 
thing ; to use aU proper caution, as far as I am 
able ; bat for the other, find it impossible for me 
not to believe him*.*' 

Bvt whutever really passed between Clodins and 
Pom pey ; Cicero perceiving, that Clodius talked in 
a different strain to everybody else, and denounced 
nothing but vrar and ruin to him, began to be very 
susfocioas of Pompey; and prepared to defend 
hunaelf by his genuine forces, the senate and the 
knights, with the honest of all ranks, who were 
ready to fly to his assistance from all parts of 
Italy". This vras the situation of affairs when 
CUmvM entered upon the tribunate ; where his first 
act wns, to put the same afifront on Bibulns, which 
had been offered before to Cicero, on laying down 
that oflioe, by not suffering him to speak to the 
p»^e, but only to take the accustomed oath. 

Q. Metellns Celer, an excellent citizen and 
patrioty who, from his consubhip^ obtained the 
govonment of Gaul, to which Csesar now succeeded, 
died suddenly this summer at Rome, in the rigour 
of his health and flower of his age, not without 
supicion of violence. His wife, the sister of Clo- 
thus, a lewd, intriguing woman, was commonly 
thoi^t to have poisoned him, as well to revenge 
his opposition to all the attempts of her brother, 
ss to gain the greater liberty of pursuing her own 
Cicero does not scruple to charge her 



nno toaponmi culpam : ita me eibi fuiase inimicmn, ut 
80 booo t e n i quidem a ee aocipere vcllenL — Ad Att ix. S. 

Stm earoerunt napUAaao oppreaoi Cioeronia, Canar et 
I V mip g iu a. Hoc dbi contraxiaae vldebator Cioero, quod 
iato' XX. rfnm diride&do agro Campaao eise noluieset. 
-V«&. Pat. U. 4S. 

* Fonipeius omnia poUioetor et Cssar : quibos ego ita 
endo, at nihil do mea oomparafcione diminuamd— Ad 
Qidot. Frst. i. S. 

Pumipciiu amst nos, oarooqne habet. Credis? Inqulee, 
G^«do: Pronos mihl persuadet. Bed quia, at video, pntg- 
Bttilci ImmiiMa omnibus historicls preceptis, verslbus 
deaiqoe cavcre jubent, et vetant credere ; alterum fado, ut 
caran; alteram, ut noo credam, faoere non powum. Glo- 
rias aflrac mihi dennnciat periculum : Pompelasaffinnat 
aoa eaepericolom ;a<Uurat, addit etiam, Mpriusoooiaum 
iri ab eo, qnam me violatnm iri.— Ad Att. ii. 2a 

Fldcm reoepiflw sibi et Clodlum et Applum dome: banc 
B nie Bon ■ er rar e t , ita laturmn. nt omnes intelligerent, 
BiUI aatiqniQS amidtia nostra foisee, dec. Ibid. 92. 

» Clodins cat inimietit nobis. Pompeluaounfirmat eum 
B&n faotnram ease contra me. Mlhi periculmum eat ore- 
*m : ad reatatendnm me paro. Btudia apero me aumma 
babitomm Qmnimn ordiniim.^rbid. 21. 

^ dkn Clodiaa dixerit, tota Italia concnrret : ain au- 
Inn ri agcre conabitnr, omnea ee et auoa liberoa, amicoa, 
ri ia nt ea. Ubertoa, aerroa, pecuniae denique auaa pollioeo- 
tar_Ad Quint. Frat i. 2. 
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with it in his speech for Cclius, where he gives a 
moving account of the death of her husband, whom 
he visited in his last moments ; when in broken, 
faltering accents he foretold the storm which was 
ready to break both upon Cicero and the republic ; 
and, in the midst of his agonies, signified it to be 
his only concern in dying, that his friend and his 
country should be deprived of his help at so critical 
a conjuncture'*. 

By Metellus's death a place became vacant in 
the college of augurs : and though Cicero was so 
shy of accepting any favour from the triumvirate, 
yet he seems inclined to have accepted this, if it 
had been offered to him, as he intimates in a letter 
to Atticus. Tell me, says he, every tittle of news 
that is stirring ; and since Nepos is leaving Rome, 
who is to have his brother's augurate : it is the 
only thing vHth which they could tempt me. Ob- 
serve my weakness ! But what have I to do with 
such things, to which I long to bid adieu, and turn 
myself entirely to philosophy? I am now in 
earnest to do it ; and wish that I had been so from 
the beginning*^. But his inclination to the augu- 
rate, at this time, was nothing else, we see, but a 
sudden start of an un weighed thought ; no sooner 
thrown out, than retracted ; and dropped only to 
Atticus, to whom he used to open all his thoughts 
with the same freedom with which they offered 
themselves to his own mind<* : for it is certain, that 
he might have had this very augurate, if he had 
thought it worth asking for ; nay, in a letter to 
Cato, who could not be ignorant of the fact, be 
says, that he had actually slighted it ; which seems 
indeed to have been the case* : for though he was 

^ Cum ille — tertio die peat quam in curia, quam in roa- 
tria, quam in republica floruiaaet, integerrima ctat^ 
Optimo babitu, maximia viribua. eriperetur bonia omnl- 
bua atque univerace civitatL— Cum me intuena flentem 
aignifioabatinterruptia atque morientiboa vocibua, quanta 
impenderet prooella urbi, quanta tempeataa civitati>-ut 
non ee emori. quam qwliari auo prcaidio cum patriam, 
turn etiam me doleret.-r-Ex hac igitur domo progreaaa ilia 
mulier de renoni oeleritate dicere audebit ? — Pro Celio, 24. 

e Et numquid novi omnino : et quoniam Nepoa proflcia- 
citur, cuinam auguratua deferatur, quo quidem uno ego 
ab iatia capi poaaum. Vide levitatem meam ! Bed quid 
^o h«o, que cupio deponere, et toto animo atque omni 
cura ^iKoaoptty ? Bio, inqnam, in animo est ; vellem ab 
initio— Ad Att. il. 5. 

An ingenioua French writer, and an Engliah one alao 
not leaa ingenioua, have taken ocoaaion from thia paaaage 
to form a beavy charge againat Cicero both in bia civil and 
moral character, The Frenchman deacanta with great 
gravity on the foible a/human naiuret and the eutonUhing 
veaknets o/ our Orator, in tufferinga thought todrop/rom 
him, which muit for ever ruin hit credit with potteritjf, 
and destroy that high opinion (ffhit virtue, which he labours 
everywhere to inculcate. But a proper attention to the 
general tenor of hia conduct would eaaily have convinced 
him of the abeurdity of ao aevere an interpretation ; and 
the facta produced in thia hiatory abundantly ahow, that 
the paaaage itaolf cannot admit any other aenae than what 
I have given to it, aa it ia rendered ^ao by Mr. Mongault, 
the judicioua tranalator of the Epiatlea to Attioua, via. 
that the augurate was the only bait that could tempt him ; 
not to go into the meaaurea of the triumvirate, for that waa 
never in hia thoughta, but to accept «iything from them, 
or Buffer himself to be obliged to them .—Bee Hiat. de 
TBxil de Cio^ron, p. 42 ; Conaiderationa on the Life of 
Cicem, p. 27. 

d Ego tecum, tanquam mecnm loquor.— Ad Att. riif . 14. 

« Socerdotium denique, cum, quemadroudum te exiati- 
mare arbitror, non difflcillime oonsequi poaaem, non 
appetivL — ^Idem poet injuriam acceptam— atudui quam 
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within twenty miles of Rome, jet he never ftirred 
from his retreat to solicit or offer himself for it, 
which he must necessarily have done, if he had 
any real desire to obtain it. 

Cicero's fortunes seemed now to be in a tottering 
condition : his enemies were gaining ground upon 
him, and any addition of help from the new msgis- 
trates might turn the scale to his ruin. Catulus used 
to tell him, that he had no cause to fear anything ; 
for that one good consul was sufficient to protect 
him ; and Rome had never known two bad ones in 
office together, except in Cinna's tyranny ^ But 
that day was now come ; and Rome saw in this 
year, what it had never seen before in peaceful 
times since its foundation, two profligate men 
advanced to that high dignity. 

These were L. Calpumius Piso and A. Gabinius ; 

the one, the father-in-Uw of Cesar, the other, the 

creature of Pompey. Before their 

A. URB. AM. entrance into office, Cicero had con- 

*^^^ ceived great hopes of them, and not 

L. CALPVR- without reason ; for, by the marriage 
Nitm P180, ^^ his daughter, be was allied to Piso ; 
A. oABUfius. who continued to give him all the 
marks of his confidence, and had 
employed him, in his late election, to preside over 
the votes of the leading century ; and when he 
entered into his office, on the first of January, 
asked his opii^on the third in the senate, or the 
next after Pompey and Crassus^: and he might 
flatter himself also, probably, that on account of 
the influence which they were under, they would 
not be very forward to declare themselves against 
him^. But he presently found himself deceived : 
for Clodius had already secured them to his mea- 
sures, by a private contract, to procure for them, 
by a grant of the people, two of the best govern- 
ments of the empire ; for Piso, Macedonia, with 
Greece and Thessaly ; for Gabinius, Cilicia : and 
when this last was not thought good enough, and 
Gabinius seemed to be displeased with his bargain, 
it was exchanged soon after for Syria, with a power 
of making war upon the Parthians'. For this price 
they agreed to serve him in all his designs, and 
particularly in the oppression of Cicero ; who, on 

omaUwima Mnatus popuUque Romani de me Judicia inter- 
oedere. Itaque ot augur po«tea fieri volui, quod antea 
Doglexoram.— Ep. Fam. xv. 4. 

f Audieram ex nplentissimo homlne, Q. Catulo> n<m 
Bspe unum consulem improbum, duos Teronunqnam poot 
Uomam oonditam, excepto illo Cionano tempore, fuiaae. 
Quare mcamoauaam aemper fore flrmisrimam dicere aole- 
bat,dnm Tel unus in republica consul enet.— Post Red. in 
Ben. 4. 

ff Consoles k optime oetendont— Ad Quint Frat. L S. 

Tu mlsericors me afflnem tuom, quern tui» comitiis pre- 
rogatiTK primum cuttodem prcfeceras; qaem kalendis 
Januariistertio looosententiam rogmras. constrictum iniroi- 
ois reipubUcc tradidisU.—PostRed. in Sen. 7 ; In Pis. 5, 6. 

^ The author of the ExiU qfCicerOt to aggravate the per- 
fidy of Gabinius, teUs us, that Cicero had defended him in 
a capital cause, and produces a fragment of the oration : 
but he mistakes the time of the fact ; for that defence was 
not made till seireral years after this consulship ; as we 
shall see heroafter in its proper place.— Hist, de I'Exii de 
Ciceron. p. 115. 

1 Foedus feoerunt cum tribuno plebb palam, ut ah eo 
proTincias acclperait, qiws vellent— id autem fcrdus meo 
asnguino ictum sanciri posse dicebant.^Pro 8ext. 10. 

Cut quidon cum Ciliciam dediases, mutasti pactionem 
et Oabinio, pretio amplificato, Syriam nominatim dedisti 
— ProDomu,9. 



that account, often calls them, not consols, bat 
brokers of provinces, and sellers of thdr country^. 

They were, both of them, equally corrupt in their 
morals, yet very difierent in their tempers. Piso 
had been accused the year before, by P. Clodius, of 
plundering and oppressing the allies: when by 
throwing himself at the feet of his judges in the 
most abject manner, and in the midst of a violent 
rain, he is said to have moved the compassion of 
the bench, who thought it punishment enough for 
a man of his birth, to be reduced to the necessity 
of prostrating himself so miserably, and rising so 
deformed and besmeared with dirt^. But in tmth, 
it was Caesar's authority that saved him, and recon. 
ciled him at the same time to Clodius. In his 
outward carriage he afliected the mien and garb of 
a philosopher, and his aspect greatly contributed 
to give him the credit of that character : he was 
severe in his looks, squalid in his dress, slow in 
his speech, morose in his manners, the very picture 
of antiqui^, and a pattern of the ancient republic; 
ambitious to be thought a patriot, and a reviver of 
the old discipline. But this garb oi rigid virtue 
covered a most lewd and vicious mind: he was 
surrounded always with Greeks, to imprint a notian 
of his learning : but while others entertained them 
for the improvement of their knowledge, he, for 
the gratification of his lusts, as his cooks, his 
pimps, or his drunken companions. In short, he 
was a dirty, sottish, stupid Epicurean ; wallowing 
in all the low and filthy pleasures of life ; till a £dse 
opinion of his wisdom, the splendour of his great 
family, and the smoky images of ancestors, whom 
he resembled in nothing but his complexion, re- 
commended him to the consulship ; which exposed 
the genuine temper and talents of the man". 

His colleague Grabinius was no hypocrite, but a 
professed rake from the beginning ; gay, foppish, 
luxurious ; always curled and perfum^, and living 
in a perpetual debauch of gaming, wine, and women ; 
void of every principle of virtue, honour, and pro- 
bity ; and so desperate in his fortunes, through the 
extravagance of his pleasures, that he had no other 
resource, or hopes of subsistence, but from the 

^ Non consules, sed meroatores proTindamm, ac vendi- 
tores restrc dignitatia^-POet Red. in Sen. 4. 

1 L. Piso. a P. Clodio accuBatus, quod grares et Intoloit- 
biles injurias socils intulissct. hand dubi« minv mcAtun 
fortuito auxilio Titarit — quia jam ntis graves eum psoas 
•ociis dedisee arbitrati sunt hue deductum necessitatis, at 
al^lcere se tarn suppUciter, aut attuUere tarn deformiter 
cogeretur.— VaL Blax. rili. 1. 

■> Quam teter incedebat ? quam tmculentua ? qoam ter- 
ribilis a^>ectu ? Aliquem te ex barbatis iUis, exemplom 
vetols imperii, imaginem antiqaitatis,colamen reipublicar, 
dioeres intueri. Vestitus asperc, nostra hao purpura ple- 
beia, et pene fusca. Capiilo ita horrido, ut — tanta erat 
graritasin oculo, tanta cootractie frontis, at Ulo super- 
cilio req>ublica, tanquam Atlanta cnlom, niti videreteir. 
[Pro Sext. 8.] Quia tristem semper, quia tadtamum. qola 
subhorridum atque incultum ridebant, et qood erat eo no- 
mine, utingenerata ftunilta- frugal itas videretur ; fsTebant 
— ctenim animus ejas vnlta, flagitia parietibus tegebsntur 
— laudabat homo doctus philosophos ncsdo quoSi— [IbkL 
9.] Jacebat in sue Grccorum f«ttote et vine*— Gntd stipati. 
quini in lectulis, s«pe plures.~In Pis. 10, 27. 

Uis ntitur quad pnefectis Ubidinum suanun : hi volop- 
tates omnes restigant atque odorantur : hi sunt coodifeorea 
instrnctoresque conTirii, &c — Post Red. in Sen. C 

Obrepisti ad honores errore hominum, comm«ndatiot>e 
f umosarum imafdnum, quarum simile nihil babes prrtcr 
colorem.— In I*is. 1. 
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p of tbe republic. In his tribunate, to pay 
hts eenrt to Pompey, he exposed to the mob the 
ftei of Lncnllos's boose, to show what an ezpen- 
ave fitbric one of the greatest subjects of Rome 
was b«ilding, as he woold intimate, out of the spoils 
of the treasury : yet this Tain man, oppressed with 
ddits, and scarce able to show his head, found 
■eBDS> firom the perquisites of his consulship, to 
bufld a much more magnificent palace than Lucullus 
him«lf had done'*. No wonder then that two such 
oonsals, ready to sacrifice the empire itself to their 
loats and pleasures, should barter away the safety 
aad fortunes of a private senator, whose virtue was 
a stan ding reproof to them, and whose very pre- 
sence gave some check to the free indulgence of 
their vices. 

Qodnta having gained the consuls, made his 
atxt attempt upon the people, by obliging them 
with Kreral new laws, contrived chiefly for their 
advantage, which he now promulgated. First, that 
eom dboold be distributed gratis to the citizens. 
Seeandly, that no magistrates should take the 
utsfBces, or observe the heavens, when the people 
were actually assembled on public business. 
Thirdly, that the old companies or fraternities of 
the c^y, which the senate had abolished, should 
be revived, and new ones instituted. Fourthly, to 
please those ahso of higher rank, that the censors 
ihould not expel from the senate, or inflict any 
■»ark of infamy on any man, who was not first 
ifitsftly accused and convicted of some crime by 
Aeir j<Mnt sentence «. These laws, though generally 
•fweabJe, were highly unseasonable ; tending to 
relax the public discipline, at a time when it wanted 
Boet to he reinforced : Cicero took them all to be 
kveiled at himself, and contrived to pave the way 
to his ruin ; so tiiat he provided his friend L. Nin- 
oiaa, one of the tribunes, to put his negative upon 
liem, espedaUy on the law of fraternities, which, 
under colour of incorporating those societies, gave 
Oodios an opportunity of gathering an army, and 
existing into his service all the scum and di^ of 
tite GtjK Dion Cassius sap, that Clodius, fearing 
lert this opposition should retard the eifect of his 
o^her projects, persuaded Cicero, in an amicable 
ffKihreoce, to withdraw his tribune, and give no 
BXermption to his laws, upon a promise and con- 
dicioa diat he would not make any attempt against 
i»im«: but we find from Cicero's account, that it 
was die advice of his friends, which induced him 
to be quiet against his own judgment ; because the 
laws themselves vrere popular, and did not per- 
■mlfy affect him : though he blamed himself soon 
afteiwaids for his indolence, and expostulated with 
Attiens for advising him to it ; when he felt to his 
cost the advantage which Clodios had gained by if . 

* Alter angucntb a ffl nc ns , calamistrata ooma, de^iciens 
fsamJonttnpranua—ititUit neminem — hominem cmersiim 
«*ite ex divtiimistenebrislostroruni aostuprorum — vino, 
PBM, lenodniiB, adnlteriiaque cunfectam.— Pro Sext. 9. 

Cur file sarges, helnatuB tecom sfanol rdpublics sangui- 
^m. adoatliiin tamcnextruzitviUam InTuaciilaiio viaoe- 
T&m mnrn^—Pm Domo. 47. 

" TId. OraL in Flsoa. 4. et ootas AsconiL— Dio. L zxxviiL 
?«7. 

P Conc gja^non ea mlnm, que seoatos sustolerat, resti- 
teta. nd inmnnermbilia qocdam nova ex omni free urbis 
AC mrrUio conrH«ta.r-In Fiaon. 4. 

^ tHo, L xxxTJiL p, 67. 

' Wt nwpwn €«Bea poMusmihi penmaHgrt, nt He nohiff ffte 
fegaa de eoUcffla pcrferrL— Ad Att ill. 14. 



For the true design of all these laws was, to 
introduce only with better grace the grand plot of 
the play, the banishment of Cicero, which wss now 
directly attempted by a special law, importing, that 
whoever had taken the life of a citizen uncondemned 
and without a trial, should be prohibited from fire 
and water*. Though Cicero was not named, yet 
he was marked out by the law : his crime was, the 
putting Catiline's accomplices to death; which, 
though not done by his single authority, bat by a 
general vote of the senate, and after a solemn hear- 
ing and debate, was alleged to be illegal, and con- 
trary to the liberties of the people. Cicero finding 
himself thus reduced to the condition of a criminal, 
changed his habit upon it, as it was usual in the 
case of a public impeachment, and appeared about 
the streets in a sordid or mourning gown, to excite 
the compassion of his citizens ; whilst Clodius, at 
the head of his mob, contrived to meet and insult 
him at every turn ; reproaching him for his cow- 
ardice and dejection, and throwing dirt and stones 
at him^ But Cicero soon gathered friends enough 
about him to secure him from such insults : ** the 
whole body of the knights and the young nobility, 
to the number of twenty thousand", with young 
Crassus at their head, who all changed their habit, 
and perpetually attended him about the city, to 
implore the protection and assistance of the people." 
The city was now in great agitation, and every 
part of it engaged on one side or the other. The 
senate met in the temple of Concord, while Cicero's 
friends assembled in the capitol ; whence all the 
knights and the young nobles went in their habit 
of mourning to throw themselves at the feet of the 
consuls, and beg their interposition in Cicero's 
fevour. Piso kept his house that day on porpose 
to avoid them ; but Gabinius received them with 
intolerable rudeness, though their petition was 
seconded by the intreaties and tears of the whole 
senate : he treated Cicero's character and consul- 
ship with the utmost derision, and repulsed the 
whole company with threats and insults for their 
fruitless pains to support a sinking cause. This 
raised great indignation in the assembly, — ^where 
the tribune Ninnius, instead of being discouraged 
by the violence of the consul, made a motion, £at 
the senate also should change their habit with the 
rest of the city ; which was agreed to instantly 
by a unanimous vote. Gabinius, enraged at this, 
flew out of the senate into the forum, where he 
decUred to the people from the rostra, '* that men 
were mistaken to imagine that the senate had any 
power in the republic; that the knights should pay 
dear for that day's work, when, in Cicero's con- 
sulship, they kept gtiard in the capitol with their 
drawn swords : and that the hour was now come 
when those, who lived at that time in fear, should 
revenge themselves on their enemies : and to coo- 
firm the truth of what he said, he banished L. 
Lamia, a Roman knight, two hundred miles from 
the city, for his distinguished zeal and activity in 
Cicero's service* ;" an act of power which no 



* Qui dvem Romanum indemnatum pcrimiaeet, ei aqua 
et igni interdioeretnr.— VelL Pat IL 46. 

( Plutarch, in Cicero. 

*> Pro me pnesente senatus, hominumque riginti millia | 
vestem matavenmt.~Po8t Red. ad Quir. 3. ' 

X Ulc subiio cum incredibilis in Capitolium mnltitudo < 
ex tota urbe, cunctaque Italia conveniaBet, vestem mutan- 
dam omnes, meqoo etiam omnI ratione, privato coiuilio, | 
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consul befbce him had erer prefuined to exert on 
«DT citizen ; which was followed presently ** bj an 
edict from both the consuls, forbidding the senate 
to pnt their late vote in execntion, and enjoining 
them to resume their ordinary dress ^ And where 
is there/' says Cicero, " in all history, a more illus- 
trious testimony to the honour of any man than 
that all the honest by private inclination, and the 
senate by a public decree, should change their 
habit for the sake of a single citizen* ? " 

But the resolution of changing his gown was too 
hasty and inconsiderate, and helped to precipitate 
his ruin. He was not named in the law, nor per- 
sonally affeeCed by it : the terms of it were general 
and seemingly just, reaching only to those who had 
taken the life of a dtiaen illegally. Whether this 
was his case or not, was not yet the point in issue, 
but to be the subject of anoUier trial ; so that by 
making himself a criminal before his time, he 
shortened the trouble of his enemies, discouraged 
his friends, and made his case more desperate than 
he needed to have done ; whereas, if he had taken 
the part of commending or slighting the law, as 
being wholly unconcerned in it, and when he came 
to be actually attacked by a second law, and 
brought to a trial upon it, had stood resolutely 
upon his defence, he might have baffled the malice 
of his prosecutors. He was sensible of his error 
when it was too late ; and oft reproaches Atticus, 
that being a stander-by, and less heated in the 
game than himself, he would suffer him to make 
such blunders*. 

As the other consul, Piso, had not yet explicitly 
declared himself, so Cicero, accompanied by his 
son-in-law, who was his near kinsman, took occa- 
sion to make him a visit, in hopes to move him to 
espouse his cause, and support the authority of 
the senate. They went to hmi about eleven in the 
morning, and found him, as Cicero afterwards told 
the senate, " coming out from a little dirty hovel, 
fresh from the last night's debauch, with his slip- 

quonlam publioti duoibus respublica csreret, defepdendum 
putarunt. Ermt eodem temporo senatut in «de Conoordic, 
—cum flont universut ordocincinnatum oontulem orabat, 
nam alter Ule horridus et ■evenu doini ae oonmilto tenebat. 
Qua turn tuperbia coenum illud ao labesampliwimi ordinls 
preciM et darlaimonun dvium laorymait r^udiavit ? Me 
ipeum ut oontemait belluo patrie ?— Vestris precibus a 
latrone Isto repudiatia, vir inoredibili fide— L. Ninniua ad 
•enatum de republica retnllt Benatuaque ftr«quent vestem 
pro mea talute mutandam oensult. — Kxanlmatui evolat e 
seoatu—advocatoonokmem—errare homines, si etiam turn 
■enatum aliquid in republica posae arbitrar«itur. — Veoine 
teropus iia, qui in timore fuiaaent. ulciscoidl ae. — L. La- 
miam — in oonoione relegavit. edixitque ut ab urbe abeaaet 
miUiapaaBUumducenta-{ProSext.]l, 13, 13; it. Post Red. 
in Sen. A ] Quod ante id tampas oivi lUnnano oontigit ne- 
mini.— Ep. Fam. zi. 16. 

7 Cum aubito edicunt duo oonaulee, ut ad suum vestitum 
aoiatorea redirent— Bp. Fam. xl. 14. 

■ Quid enim quiaquam potest ex omni roemoria sumere 
DlusUriua, quam pro uno cive et bonoa omnes privato con- 
•cnsu, et universum seoatum publico conailJo mutaaae 
vcetem ?— Ibid. IS. 

• Nam prior lex noe nihU Icdebat : quam si, ut eat pro* 
muljiata, laudare voluisaemua. aut, ut erat neitligenda, 
ncfdigere, nocere omnino nobis non potutaaet Bic mibi 
primum meum consilium defuit ; aed etiam obfuit. Oci. 
caeoi. inquam, fUimua in vestitn mutando, in populo 
rof^ando. Quod, nisi nominatim mecnm agi coptam esaet, 
ponioioaom fuit. — Me, meoa m«ia tradidi inimicla. in- 
•pectante et tacmle te ; qui. at non plus Initenio valebaa 
quam ego, certe timebaa mlnua— Ad AtL iiL \5^ 



pers on, his head muffled, and his breath so strong 
of wine, that they could hardly bear the so^nt of 
it : he excused his dress, and smell of wine, on the 
account of his ill health, for which he was obliged, 
he said, to take some vinous medicines ; but be 
kept them standing all the while in that filthy pbce, 
till they had finished their business." As soon as 
Cicero entered into the affair, he frankly told them 
that ** Gabinius was so miserably poor as not to be 
able to show his head, and must be utterly mined 
if he could not procure some rich province ; that 
he had hopes of one from Clodius, but despaired 
of anything from the senate ; that for his own part 
it was his business to humour him on this occasion, 
as Cicero had humoured his colleague in his con- 
sulship ; and that there was no reason to implore 
the help of the consuls, since it was every man's 
duty to look to himself^;" which was all that 
they could get from him. 

Clodius, all the while, was not idle, but poshed 
on his law with great vigour; and cailiag the 
people into the Flaminian circus, summoned thither 
also the young nobles and the knights who were 
so busy in Cicero's cause, to give an account of 
their conduct to that assembly : but as soon as 
they appeared, he ordered hu slaves and mer- 
cenaries to fall upon them with drawn swords and 
volleys of stones in so rude a manner, that Horten- 
sins was almost killed, and Vibienus, another 
senator, so desperately hurt, that he di'ed soon after 
of his wounds^. Here he produced the two etm- 
suls, to deliver their sentiments to the people on 
the merit of Cicero's consulship ; when Gabinias 
declared, with great gravity, that he ntteriy con- 
demned the putting citizens to death wi^oat a 
trial. Piso only said, that he had always been on 
the merdfhl side, and had a great aversion to 
cruelty <*. The reason of holding this assembly in 
the Flaminian circus, without the gates of Rome, 
was to give Cesar an opportunity of assisting at 
it, who, being now invested with a military com- 
mand, could not appear within the walls. Csesar, 
therefore, being called upon, after the consols, to 
deliver his mind on the same question, declared, 
that " the proceedings against Lentulus and the 
rest were irregular and illegal ; but that he could 
not approve the design of punishing anybody for 
them ; that all the world knew his sense of the 
matter, and that he had given his vote against 
taking away their lives, yet he did not think it 
right to propound a law at this time about things 
that were so long past*.** This answer was artful, 

i> Egere— tiabinium ; sine proTiacia atare non poaae : 
apem babere a tribuno plebia— a aenatu quidem desperasne : 
hujua te cupiditati obaequi. aicut ego feciaaem in ooUega 
meo: nihil ease qiK>d pnesidium oonaulum tmplorarem; 
sibl quonque consulere oportere. &o.— In Kaon. 6. 

c Qui adeaae nobilisdmoa adoleaoentea, honeatiaatmoa 
equitcsRomanoedeprecatoreamev salutisjuaserit ; eosqoe 
operarum suarum gladlis et lapidibos ol^Jeoait. — Pro 
Sext 12. 

Vidi hnnc ipsum Hortenrium, lumen et omamentam 
reipublic« pane interftci aervomm manu — qua in turba C. 
Vibienus, senator, vir optimna, cum boo cum eaaet una, 
ita eat mulotatus, ut vitam amiserit.— Pro MIL 14. ' 

** Prassa voce et temulenta, quod in ciTea indemnatoa ' 
eaaet animadTcnum, id aibi dixit gravis anctor vebonen- J 
tiaaime diapUccrv —Post Red. in Sen. «. 

Cum eaaea intermgmtus quid aentirea de eoasulatu loco^ 
respondcs, crudelitatem tibi non plaoere. [In Pia. 6.] Te ' 
semper miMricordem fuiaae.— Poet Red. tn Sen. 7. I 

• Dio. L xxxvilL pw €». 
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axid agreeable to the part which he was then acting; 
fc»r while it coofirmed the foimdation of Clodina'a 
Uw, it carried a show of moderation towards 
CiccrOv or, as an ingenious writer expresses it, left 
appearances onlj to the one, but did real senrioe 
to the other'. 

In this same assembly, Clodias got a new law 

likewiae enacted, that made a great alteration in 

the constitution of the republic, Yii. the repeal of 

the JBlian and Fusian laws, by which the people 

were left at liberty to transact all public business, 

even on the days called fasti, without being liable 

to be obstmcted by the magistrates on any pretence 

' wkatsoever'. The two laws, now repeEded, hsd 

, been in force about a hundred years'* ; and made 

i it unlawful to act anything with the people, while 

I the angnrs or consuls were obserring the heavens 

J Old taking the auspices. This wise constitution 

r was the main support of the aristocratical interest, 

and a perpetual curb to the petulance of factious 

1 tribanea. whose chief opportunity of doing mischief 

I lay in their power of obtruding dangerous laws 

I upon the city, by their credit with the populace. 

I Cicero therefore fi-equently > laments the loss of 

i these two laws, as fatal to the republic ; he calls 

{ tiwa ** the most sacred and salutary laws of the 

, state, the fences of thdr^ dril peace and quiet, the 

I Tery walls and bulwarks of the republic, which had 

I held oat sgainst the fierceness of the Gracchi, the 

audadonsness of Satuminus, the mobs of Drusus, 

I the bloodshed of Cinna, the arms of Sylla* ;" to be 

I sbolisheid at last by the violence of this worthless 

trfimoe. 

Pompey, who had hitherto been giving Cicero 

I the strongest assurances of his friendship, and been 

' frequent and open in his visits to him, began now, 

I as the plot ripened towards a crisis, to grow cool 

I and reserved ; while the Clodian faction, fearing 

' lest he might be induced at last to protect him, 

were emp^yii^ all their arts " to infuse jealousies 

and suspicions into him of a design against him 

I from Cicero. They posted some of their confidants 

' at Dcero's house, to watch his coming thither, 

and to admonish him, by whispers and billets put 

into his hands, to be cautious of venturing himself 

^ there, and to take better care of his life ; which 

' was jncwlcated to him likewise so strongly at home 

by perpetual letters and messages from pretended 

friends, that he thought fit to withdraw himself 

' ' Exfl de Cic^TOD, p. 133. 

I f rinlfin conmlibos eedentflms atque faupeotantlbua lata 

" lex est, ne aiwpicia ralerent, ne quia obnunciaret, ne quia 

k«l tnttroedcret : at omnibus faatia diebua legem ferre 
I liecrea : «t lex Mli^, lex Fusia ne valeret. Qu» una roga- 

tkne qoii Don intelligat, oniveraun rempubllcam eue 
; Metam ? [Pro Bext. 15.] SuBtolit duas Iege«. iEliam et 
' Faiiani, ma Time reipublicc aUutarea.— De Harusp. Reap. 

; ^' 

i Tlie dk$/uti ware the days on which the courts of law 
I wtm Often, and the pnetors aat to hear causea, which were 
1 BMfted for that porpoae in the calendars : but before thia 
Cio4ian tew ft was not allowed to tranaaot any buaineaa 
I opqa them with the people. 

1^ Gcntum prope annoa l^em JEliam et Fuaiam tenne- 
tamna^ln Piaon. 5. 
i Deinde aanctiaaimas Iq^es, JEliam et Fuaiam, quK in 
Onwehonim farocitate. et in audacia Satumini ; et In col- 
IttTkaie Droid. et In cruore Cinnano, etiam inter Syllana 
anna Ttzerant. solna conculcaria ac pro nihilo putaria. [In 
Tatia. 9.] Propugnacnla murique traaquiUitatis et otiL 
-^Piaoa.4. 



from the dty, to hit house on the Alban hill^.'' 
It cannot be imagined that he could entertain any 
real apprehension of Cicero ; both Cicero's cha- 
racter and his own make that incredible : but if he 
had conceived any, it was not, as Cicero says, 
against him, but against the common enemies of 
them both, lest they might possibly attempt some- 
what in Cicero's name, and, by the opportunity of 
charging it upon Cicero, hope to get rid of them 
both at the same time. But the most probable 
conjecture is, that being obliged, by his engage- 
ments with Cssar, to desert Cicero, and suffer him 
to be driven out of the city, he was willing to 
humour these insinuations, as giving the most 
plausible pretext of excusing his perfidy. 

But Cicero had still with him not only all the 
best, but much the greatest part of the city, de- 
termined to run all hazards, and expose their lives 
for his safety^ ; and was more than a match for all 
the strength of Clodius and the consuls, if the 
triumvirate only would stand neuter. Before things 
came therefore to extremity, he thought it advis- 
able to press Pompey in such a manner, as to 
know for certain what he had to expect from him : 
some of his chief friends undertook this task ; 
Lncullus, Torquatus, Lentulus, &c., who, with a 
numerous attendance of citizens, went to find him 
at his Alban villa, and to intercede with him not 
to desert the fortunes of his old friend. He re- 
ceived them civilly, though coldly ; referring them 
wholly to the consols, and declaring, " that he, 
being only a private man, could not pretend to 
take the field against an armed tribune, without a 
public authority ; but if the consuls, by a decree 
of the senate, would enter into the affair, he would 
presently arm himself in their defence'"." With 
this answer they addressed themselves again to the 
consuls ; but with no better success than before. 
Gabinius treated them rudely; but Piso calmly 
told them, that he was not so stout a consul as 
Torquatus and Cicero had been ; that there was no 
need of arms, or fighting ; that Cicero might save 
the republic a second time, if he pleased, by with- 
drawing himself, for if he staid it would cost an 
infinite quantity of dvil blood ; and in short, that 
neither he, nor his colleague, nor his son in-law 
Caesar, would relinquish the party of the tribune ■*. 

k Cum iidem ilium, ut me metuerot, me caveret, monu- 
erunt; iidem me, mihi ilium unl ease inimiciaaimum, 
dioerent — Fro Domo, 11. 

Quem—domi meae oerti bominea ad earn rem compositi 
monuerunt, ut eaaet cautior: ejuaque vita? a me inaidias 
apud me domi poaitaa eeae dixerunt : atque hano ei su^i- 
cionem alii Uteris mittendia. alii nunciia, alii coram ipai 
excitaverunt, at ille, cum a me certe nihil timeret, ah 
iUia, ne quid meo nomine molirentur, cavendum putaret. 
—Pro Sext 18. 

1 Si ego in oauaa tarn bona, tanto atudin aenatua, con- 
aenau tam incredibili bonorum omnium, tam parato, tota 
denique Italia ad omnem oontentionem expeditav— Ibid. 16. 

• Nonne ad te L. Lentulua, L. Torquatus, M. Lucullua 
venit ? Qui omnea ad eum, muUique mortalea oratum in 
Albanum obsecratnmque venerant, nemeaa furtunaa deae- 
ru*et. cum rdpublicat fortunia oonjunctaa.— Se contra ar- 
matum tribimnm plebia aine oonailio publico decertare 
nolle: conaulibua ex aenatua conaul to rempublioam defen- 
dentibua, ae arma aumpturum.— In Piaon. 31. 

n Quid, infelix. reaponderia ?— Te non eeae tam fortem, 
quam ipae Torquatua in conaulatu fuiaaet, aut ego : nihil 
opua eaee armia, nihil cnntentione : me poeao iterum rem- 
publioam aenrare. ai ceaBL«Nem ; infinitam cwdom fore, d 
reatitiaaem. Deinde ad extremum, neque ae, neque gene- 
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After this repulse, Cicero resolved to make his 
last effort on Pompey, hj throwing himself in per- 
son at his feet. Plutarch tells us, that Pompey 
slipped out at a back door, and would not see him : 
but It is certain, from Cicero's account, that he was 
admitted to an audience ; " and when he began to 
press and even supplicate him, in a manner the 
most affecting, that Pompey flatly refused to help 
him ; alleging in excuse of himself, the necessity 
which he was under of acting nothing against the 
will of CiBsar**." This experiment convinced 
Cicero that he had a much greater power to con- 
tend with than what had yet appeared in sight : he 
called therefore a council of his friends, with intent 
to take his final resolution, agreeably to their 
advice. The question was, whether it was best to 
stay and defend himself by force, or to save the 
effusion of blood by retreating till the storm should 
blow over. LucuUus advised the first ; but Cato, 
and above all Hortensius, warmly urged the last ; 
which concurring also with Atticns's advice, as 
well as the fears and entreaties of all his own 
family, made him resolve to quit the field to his 
enemies, and submit to a voluntary exiled. 

A little before his retreat, he took a smsdl statue 
of Minerva, which had long been reverenced in his 
family as a kind of tutelar deity, and carrying it to 
the capitol, placed it in the temple of Jupiter, 
under the title of Minerva, the guardian of the 
dtyi. His view might possibly be to signify, that 
after he had done all which human prudence could 
contrive for the defence of the republic, he was 
now forced to give it up to the protection of the 
gods, since nothing less than the interposition of 
some deity could preserve it from ruin ; or rather, 
as he himself seems to intimate, in the uncertain 
issue of his flight, and the plunder of his goods 
which was likely to ensue, he had a mind to pre- 
serve this sacr^ image, in the most conspicuous 
part of the city, as a monument of his services, 
which would naturally excite an affectionate re- 
membrance of him in the people, by letting them 
see that his heart was still there, where he had 
deposited his gods. After this act he withdrew 
himself in the night, escorted by a numerous guard 
of friends, who, after a day*s journey or two, left 
him, with great expressions of toidemess, to 
pursue his way towards Sicily ; which he proposed 
for the place of his residence, and where, for his 
eminent services to the island, he assured himself 
of a kind reception and safe retreat. 



SECTION V. 

Thb wretched alternative to which Cicero was 
reduced, of losing either his country or his life, is 
sufficient to confute all the cavils of those who, 

mm, neque ooUegun suum tribuno plebU dcfuturum.— 
In Piaon. 31. 

Li, qui DOS sibi quondam ad pedes stratos ne sublcva- 
bat quidem, qui se nihil ocmtra hujus voluntatem Cacero 
pone aiebat— Ad Att. x. 4. 

P Lacryms meorum me ad mortem ire prohibuenmt. — 
Ibid. 4 ; Plutarch, in Cicero. 

1 Noa, qui illam custodem urbis, omnibus eroptls nostris 
rebus ao perditis, violoii ab impiispaasl non sumug, eamque 
ex nostra dome in ipsius patris domum dctulimus.— Do 
Leg. U. 17. 



from a hint or two in his writings obscurely thrown 
out and not well understood, are so forward to 
charge him vrith the levity of temporizing, or sell- 
ing himself for any bribe which could feed ha 
vanity : for nothing is more evident than thmt he 
might not only have avoided this storm, but ob- 
tained whatever honours he pleased, by entering 
into the measures of the triumvirate, and lending 
his authority to the support of their power ; and 
that the only thing which provoked Csesar to bring 
this calamity upon him, was to see all his offers 
slighted, and his friendship utterly rejected by 
him*. This he expressly declares to the senate, 
who were conscious of the troth, of it, " that Caesar 
had tried all means to induce him to take part in 
the acts of his consulship ; had offered him com- 
missions and lieutenancies of what kind and with 
what privileges he should desire; to make him 
even a fourth in the alliance of the three, and to 
hold him in the same rank of friendship with 
Pompey himself: all which I refused (says be), 
not out of slight to Ciesar, but constancy to my 
principles, and because I thought the acceptance 
of them unbecoming the character which I aus- 
tained ; how wisely I will not dispute ; but I am 
sure that it was firmly and bravely ; when, instead 
of baffling the malice of .my enemies, as I could 
easily have done by that help, I chose to suffo- any 
violence, rather than to desert your interest, and 
descend from my own rank*'." 

Caesar continued at Rome till he saw Cicero 
driven out of it ; but had no sooner laid down 
his consulship than he began to be atUcked and 
affronted himself by two of the new pnetors. L. 
Domitius and C. Memmius, who called in question 
the validity of his acts, and made several efforts in 
the senate to get them annulled by public authority. 
But the senate had no stomach to meddle with an 
affair so delicate ; so that the whole ended in some 
fruitless debates and altercations ; and Caesar, to 
prevent all attempts of that kind in his absence, 
took care always, by force of bribes, to secure the 
leading magistrates to his interests, and so went 
off to his province of Gaul^. But as this unex- 
pected opposition gave some little ruflle to the 
triumvirate, so it served them as an additional 
excuse for their behaviour towards Cicero; alleging, 
that their own dangers were nearer to them than 
other people's, and that they were obliged for their 
own security not to irritate so popular a tribune as 
C lodius^. 

• Uoo sibi oontraxisee videbatur Cloero. quod inter xx. 
▼iroe dividendo agro Campano esse noluinet— Vdl. Pat ii. 
45; Ad Ait ix. 2. 

^ Consul egit eas res, quarum moparticipemeaseToluit. 
—Me ille ut quinqneviratum acdperem rogavit: me in 
tribus sibi coujunctiasimis oonsulartbus eaae voluit ; mihi 
legationem, quam vdlem, quanto cum honore vdlem, 
detulit Que ego non ingrato aniroo, sed obsti nati o ne 
quadam eentoitie repudiavi, Jec— De Prov. Cons. 17. 

c Functus oonsulatu, C. Memmio, L. Domitio pretori- 
bns, de superioris anni actis referentibus. cognitiooem 
senatui detulit : neo illo suscipiente, trlduoque per irritas 
altercationes absumpto, in provinciam abilt-— ad secorita* 
tern igitur posted temporls in magno negotio hiUmit oUi- 
gare semper annuoa magistratus, et e petitoribus non alice 
adjuyare, aut ad honorem pati perrenire, quam qui sibi 
reoepisscnt propugnatoros absentiam maxcu—SueUm. J. 
Ca?s. 23. 

^ lUi autem aliquo turn timore perterriti, quod acta ilia, 
atque omncs res aiml superioris labdlBotari a pnctorlbus, 
infirmari a scnotu, atque principibus civitatis putabant. 
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As soon as it was known that Cicero was gone, 
C3odhi3 fiUed the fonim with his band of slayes and 
iBoeodianes, and published a second law to the 
Rooaa people, as he called them, though there 
was not one honest citizen or man of credit amongst 
tiben*. The law, as we may gather from the soat- 
tered paasages of it, was conceived in the following 



** Wbocas, M. T. Cicero has put Roman citizens 
to death unheard and uncondemned ; and for that 
eod Cw^ged die authority snd decree of the senate : 
aoay it please you to ordain that he be interdicted 
from fin and water ; that nobody presume to har- 
boor or receire him, on pain of death ; and that 
wfaoerer ahall more, speak, vote, or take any step 
towards recalling him, he shall be treated as a 
p«^c enemy, unless those should first be recalled 
lo Ufe whom Cicero unUwMly put to death'." 

The law was drawn by Sext. Clodius, the kinsman 
wad prime minister of the tribune ; though Vatinius 
abo laid some daim to it, and was the only one of 
senatofifln rank who openly approved it'. It was 
essentially null and invalid, both for the matter 
aaul the form : for in the first place it was not pro- 
perty a law, but what they called a privilege, or an 
aet to inlliet penalties on a particular citizen by 
mmmty vntbout any previous trial, which was 
cxpreasly prohibited by the most sacred and fiinda. 
Bental constitutions of the republic^. Secondly, 
tke terms of it were so absurd, that they annulled 
IbrmselTes ; for it enacted, not that Cicero may or 
iboold be, but that he be interdicted, — which was 
isspiMsible ; since no power on earth, says Cicero, 
can make a thing to be done before it be done^ 
Thirdly, the poial clause being grounded on a 
Mu g gtst ioti notoriously ftdse, that Cicero had forged 
the decrees of the senate, it could not possibly 
•taad for want of a foundation''. Lastly, though 
it provided that nobody should harbour him, yet it 
lad not ordered him to be expelled, or enjoined 
ym to quit the city^ It was the custom, in all 

HfcniiBin popolaram a ae alienare nolebant, suaque sibi 
p n^i i ui a pericala esse, qnam mea, loquebontur.—- Pro 
I Sol. It. 

* Km 4cniqii0siiflhigii latorem In lata tuaprosorfptlcme 
^nfnginttij nM ftirem ac dcarimn reperire potolstL— Pro 
DoBo, 18. 

< Tid. Pro Domo, 18. 19, 90 ; Post Red. in Ben. 11. 10. 

I f Haac tibi legem S. Clodias soripeit— homlnl egentis- 
iins ac fac i n owdasfaao S. Clodio, socio tni sanguinis. — 
Hoc tu scriptore. hoc oonciliarfo, hoc ministro— rempobli- 
earn perdkUstL ri*ro Domo, U. 10. 18.] lUe onus ordinia 
oaari d isuasu meo--paIam exsulUvit— Pro Sext 64. 

' k Vetant leges mcntm, vetant Xil. tabul«. leges priratia 
baadniboairrogari. Idnteiiimprtv//<^'iim.~ProDomo,17. 

< Ken tolit ut interdicatoraed at intcrdiotum ait— Sex te 
aeater, bona Tenia, qooniam Jam dialecticna e»— quod fao- 
taai, nm ert, ait factom, ferri ad populnm. aut rerbia 
alBa aoeiri, ant aai&agiis confinnari potest ? [Ibid. 18.] 

• QaUaf & verbis soripta eat iataproacriptio.utse ipsa di»- 
flaiTat*—Ibld.I9i 

5. B. Tha distinction here intimated between interdi- 
cmtur, aad inUrdietum tit, deserves the attention of all 
jiaiMHMriana, They are commonly oaed indifferently, aa 
ter»» vhoify equivalent ; yet according to Cicero'a criti- 
cfem, the one, wa aee, makes the mnm absurd, where the 
•tticr i«)nst and proper. 

k Est calm, qood M. Tullius falsum aenatua consultum 
avkalerit. ai igltor retoUt falaam aenatua conaultum. turn 
MS mfatio: at noo netolit, nulla est.— Pro Domo. 19. 

' ToUad de me ne rccfperer, non ut exirem— poma est. 
^lai raeepetit ; quam omnca ne^exerunt ; cjectio nulla est 

"' to. 



laws made by the tribes, to insert the name of the 
tribe which was first called to vote, and of the 
man who first voted in it for the law, that he might 
be transmitted down with the law itself, as the 
principal espouser and promoter of if". This 
honour was given to one Sedulius. a mean obscure 
fellow, without any settled habitation, who yet 
afterwards declared that he was not in Rome at the 
time, and knew nothing at all of the matter: which 
gave Cicero occasion to observe, when he was re- 
proaching Clodius with this act, that Sedulius might 
easily be the first voter, who, for want of a lodging, 
used to lie all night in the forum ; but it was 
strange, that when he was driven to the necessity 
of forging a leader, he should not be able to find a 
more reputable one". 

With this law against Cicero, there was another 
published at the same time, which, according to 
the stipulation already mentioned, was to be. the 
pay and price for it ; to grant to the two consuls 
the provinces above speofied, with a provision o% 
whatever troops and money they thought fit*^. 
Both the laws passed vrithont opposition ; and 
Clodius lost no time in putting the first of them in 
execution, but fell to work immediately in plunder- 
ing, burning, and demolishing Cicero's houses, 
both in the city and the country. The best part 
of his goods was divided between the two consuls ; 
the marble columns of his Palatine house were 
carried publicly to Piso's father-in-law, and the 
rich furniture of his Tnsculan villa to his neighbour 
Gabinius, who removed even the trees of his plan- 
tations into his own grounds' : and to make the 
loss of his house in Rome irretrievable, Clodius 
consecrated the area on which it stood to the per- 
petual service of religion, and built a temple upon 
it to the goddess Liberty <i. 

While Cicero's house was in flames, the two 
consuls, with all their seditious crew around them, 
were publicly feasting and congratulating each 
other for their victory, and for having revenged 
the death of their old friends on the head of Cicero : 
where, in the gaiety of their hearts, Gabinius 
openly bragged that he had always been the fa- 
in Tribua Sergia principium fuit: pro trlbu, Bextua L. 
F. Varro primus acivit. This waa the form, aa appears 
from fragmentaof the old lawa.— Vid. Frontin. de Aqusd. ; 
Fragment. Legia Thori«, apud rei agrar. Bcriptares ; 
Liv. ix. 38. 

n Sedulio prindpe, qui se iUo die oonfirmat Rome non 
fuiase. Quod ai non fuit. quid te audadua. qui inVjiii no- 
men incideria? Quid desperatiua. qui ne ementiendo 
quidem potueria auctorem adumbrare meliorem? Sin 
antem is primus solvit, quod facile potuit. propter inoplam 
tecti In foro pemoctana. [Pro Domo, 30.] Quam SeduUus 
ae negat aciviaae. — ^Ibid. 31. 

o Ut provinciaa acciperent, quas ipsi vellent :^ exercitnm 
et peonniam quantam vellent. [Pro Sext lO.^In Pison. 
16.] IUo ipso die— mihi reique publicc pemicies, Oabinio 
et Piaoni provinda rogata est.— Pro Sext. 24. 

P Unoeodemque tempore domuameadirlpiebatur.arde" 
bat : bona ad vicinum oonaulom de Palatio ; de Tuaculano 
ad item alterum vicinum consulcm deferebantur.— Post 
Red. in Sen. 7. 

Cum domus in Palatio. villa in Tuaculano. altera ad 
alterum conaulem tranaferebatur. cnlumme marmorec ex 
aedibua meia, inapectante populo Romano, ad aoceram 
oonsulia portabantur: in fundum autem vicint conaulis 
non inatrumentum, aut omamenta villc. aed etiam arbcunes 
tranaferebantur. — Pro Domo, 24. 

q Cum auia dicat ae manibua domum ciria optimi ever- 
tlaae. et earn iiadem manibua coaaecraaae.— Ibid. 40. 
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▼oorite of Catiluie : and Piw, thtt he wai cousin to 
Cetheg1ls^ Clodioi , in the mean while, not con- 
tent with ezertiDg his vengeance only on Cicero's 
honseSypursned his wife and children with the same 
fury: and made several attempts to get yonng 
Cicero, the son, into his hands, then about six 
years old, with an intent to kill him*; but the 
child was carefully guarded by the friends of the 
family, and removed from the reach of his malice. 
Terentia had taken sanctuary in the temple of 
Vesta, but was dragged out of it forcibly, by his 
orders, to the public office or tribunal, where he 
was sitting, to be examined about the concealment 
of her husband's effects ; but being a woman of 
singular spirit and resolution, she bore all his in- 
sults with a masculine courage*. 

But while Clodius seemdl to aim at nothing 
in this affair but the gratification of his revenge, 
he was carrying on a private interest at the same 
time, which he had much at heart. The house, 
yin which he himself lived, was contiguous to a 
part of Cicero's ground ; which, being now laid 
open, made that side of the Palatine hUl the most 
airy and desirable situation in Rome : his intention 
therefore was, by the purchase of another house 
which stood next to him, to make the whole area 
his own, with the benefit of the fine portico and 
temple annexed : so that he had no sooner de- 
moUshed Cicero's house, than he began to treat 
with the owner of the next, Q. Seius Postumus, a 
Roman knight, who absolutely refused to sell it ; 
and declared, that Clodias, of all men, should 
never have it, while he lived. Clodius threatened 
to obstruct his windows ; but finding that neither 
his threats nor offers availed anything, he con- 
trived to get the knight poisoned ; and so bought 
the house, after his death, at the sale of his effects, 
by outbiddmg all who offered for it. His next 
step was, to secure the remaining part of Cicero's 
area, which was not included in the consecration, 
and was now also exposed by his direction to a 
public auction : but as it was not easy to find any 
citizen who would bid for it, and he did not care 
to buy it in his own name, he was forced to pro- 
vide an obscure, needy fellow, called Scato, to pur- 
chase it for him, and by that means became master 
of the most spacious habitation in all the city*^. 

r Domtu ardebat in Palatio— Contalee epolabantur. et 
In oonjuratonim gratulatione veraabantur ; cum alter se 
Catiline delioia*. alter Cethegioonaobrinumfuiawdioeret. 
—Pro Domo. S4 ; In Pison. 11 ; Pro Sext. 24. 

■ Vexabatur uxor mea : liberi ad necem querebantur. 
—Pro Sext. 24. 

Qnid To« uxor mea miaera violarat ? Qnam vexavfttis, 

raptavistis quid mea fllla ?— Quid parvus filins?— Quid 

feoerat, quod eum totiesper inaidiaa Interfioere voluistia? 
—Pro Domo, 23. 

* A te quldem omnia fieri fortinime, atque amantlMiroe 
video : neo miror ; nam ad me P. Valerius scripeit id 
quod ego maximo cum fletu legi, quemadmodum a Vestc 
ad tabulam Valerlam ducta emet.— Ep. Fam. xiv. 2. 

" Ipse own looi ilUus, cum aedium cupiditate flagraret 
— Pro Domo, 41. 

Monuraentura iste, nunquam aut religionem ullam ex- 
oogitavit : habitare laxe et magnifice voluit : duasque et 
magnaa et nobiles domoa oonjungere. Eodem puncto 
temporis quo mens discessus isti causam caedis eripult, a 
Q. fiieio cffmtendit, ut doinum sibi venderet. Cum iUe id 
negaret, primo se luminibus c>)us esse obetmoturum mina- 
batur. Afflrmabat Postumus, se vivo, domum suam istius 
nunquam futuram. Acutus adolescens ex istius sermnne 
inteUexit, quid fieri oportertt. Homlnem veneno aper- 



This desolation* of Cicero's fortunes at home, 
and the misery which he suffered abroad, in being 
deprived of everything that was dear to him, soon 
made him repent of the resolution of his flight ; 
which he ascribes to the envy and treachery of his 
counsellors, who, taking the advantage of hu fears, 
and the perplexity which he was under, pushed 
him to an act both ruinous and ingiorioua. This 
he chiefly charges on Hortensias ; and though he 
forbears to name him to Atticus, on account of 
the strict friendship between them, yet he accuses 
him very freely to his brother Quintus, of coming 
every day insidiously to his house, and vrith the 
greatest professions of zeal and affection, perpetu- 
ally insinuating to his hopes and fears that by 
giving way to the present rage, he could not fail c^ 
being recalled with glory in three days* time *. Hor- 
tensius was particularly intimate at thia time 
with Pompey ; and might possibly be employed to 
urge Cicero to this step, in order to save Pompey 
the disgrace of being forced to act against him with 
a high hand. But let that be as it will, it was 
Pompe/s conduct which shocked Cicero the most; 
not for its being contrary to his oaths, which the 
ambitious can easily dispense with, but to his in- 
terest, which they never neglect, but through 
weakness. The consideration of what was osefol 
to Pompey made him depend on his assistance': 
he could have guarded against bis treaehery, but 
could not suspect him of the folly of giving himself 
entirely up to Cssar, who was the principal mover 
and director of the whole affair. 

In this ruffled and querulous state of his mind, 
stung with the recollection of his own mistakes, 
and the perfidy of his friends, he frequently laments 
that he had not tried the fate of arms, and resolved 
either to conquer bravely or fall honourably ; which 
he dwells so mnch upon in his letters, as to seem 
persuaded that it would have been his vrisest 
course. But this is a problem not easy to be 
solved: it is certain that his enemies were using 
all arts to urge him to the resolution of retreating ; 
as if they apprehended the consequences of his 
stay : and that the real aim of Use triumvirate 
was, not to destroy, but to humble him ; yet it is 
no less certain, that all resistance must have been 
vain, if they had found it necessary to exert their 

tisaime sustulit. Emit domum, licitatoribus defatlgatia. 
in Palatio puloberrimo prospeotu porticum cum coaclaTi> 
bus pavlmentatam trecentum pedum ooneupierat; am> 
plissimum poistylum, facile ut omnium domoe et laxltate 
et dignitate superaret : et homo religiosus, oum cdes meas 
idem emeret et venderet, tamea llUs tantis tenebrla, mm 
ausns est suum nomen emptioni aacribera. Poaoit scilicet 
Scatonem ilium.— Pro Domo, 44. 

At in lis SBdibus, quas tu Q. Selo equite Romano— p«r 
te apertissime interfecto, taxes. — De Baruqp. Respon. 14. 

> Me summa simulaticme amoria, aummaque assidultate 
quotidiana soeleratissime. insidiosissimeque traotavit, ad- 
Juncto etiam Arrio, quorum ego conailiis, promlseis, pra*- 
ceptis destitutus, in banc oalamitatem incidi.— Ad Quint. 
Frat. i. 3. 

8«pe triduo summa cum gloria dioebar ease reditnraa.— 
Ibid. 4. 

7 Sed si quisqnam fuisset, qui me Pompeii minua Ube- 
rali responso perterritum, a turpisaimo ocmsilio revocaret. 
—Ad Att iiL 16. 

Multa, que mentem extnrbarent meam : snbltadefectlo 
Pmnpeii.— Ad Quint Prat. i. 4. 

Nullum est meum peocatum, nisi quod its credldi, a 
quibus nefas putaram ease me declpi, aut etiam quibus ne 
id expedire quidem arbltrabar.- Ibid. 
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ftreegdi agamst him ; and that they had ahready 
I proceeded too ^, to suffer bim to remain in the 
|, etf, in dfifiance of Uiem ; and if their power had 
beoi actually employed to drive bim away, his re- 
j tam mast hsve been die more desperate, and they the 
.. Bore interested to keep him out ; so that it seems 
I to have been his most prudent part, and the most 
, afTKAble to his character, to yield, as he did, to 
die necessity of the times. 

Bat we have a full acooont of the motives of 
bis retreat, in the speeches, which he made after 
ks retnm, both to the senate and the people. 
" When I sav the senate," says he, '* deprired of 
iti leaders ; myself partly pushed and partly be- 
trayed by the magistrates ; the slaves enrolled by 
Bme, mMJer the colour of fraternities ; the remains 
of Catiline's forces brought again into the field, 
aoder their old chiefs ; the knights terrified with 
proscriptions ; the corporate towns with military 
exeeation ; and all with death and destruction ; I 
could stiU have defended myself by arms ; and 
n advised to it by many brave friends, nor did I 
want that same courage, which you had all seen 
me exert on other occasions ; but when I saw, at 
the same time, that, if I conquered my present 
eoemy , there were many more behind, whom I had 
st31 toconqoer; that, if I happened to be conquered, 
many honest men would fall both with me and 
after me ; that there were people enough ready to 
lefenge the tribune's blood, while the punishment 
flf mine would be left to the forms of a trial and 
to posterity ; I resolved not to employ force in de- 
friidnig my private safety, after I had defended 
tfaat oi the public without it; and was willing, 
thst honest men should rather lament the ruin of 
sy fortuaes, than make their own desperate by 
adhering to me ; and if after all I had fallen alone, 
that wtmid have been dishonourable to myself: if 
amiibt the slaughter of my citixens, fatal to the 
rc|rabik«." 

In another speech — ** If in so good a cause," 
siys he, *' supported with such zeal by the senate; 
bf the concurrence of all honest men ; by the 
ready help of all Italy, I had given way to the 
nge of a despicable tribune, or feared the levity of 
two contemptible consuls, I must own myself to 
have been a coward, without heart or head — but 
there were other things which moved me. That 
fary Clodias was perpetually proclaiming in his 
hanagnes, that what he did against me was done 
by the aothority of Pompey, Crassus, and Cssar ; 
that these three were bis counsellors in the cabinet, 
Us leaders in the field — one of whom had an army 
afa^ady in Italy, and the other two could raise one 
whenever they pleased. What then ? Was it my 
part to regard the vain brags of an enemy, falsely 
thrown out against those eminent men ! No ; it 
was not his talking, but their silence, which shocked 
mt ; and, though they had other reasons for hold- 
ing ^btdr tongues, yet to one in my circumstances 
their saying nothing was a declaration ; their 
sileaee a confession : they had cause indeed to be 
alarmed on their own account, lest their acts of 
the year before should be annulled by the pretors 
and the senate ; many people also were instilling 
ieakmsies of me into Pompey, and perpetually 
admonishing him to beware of me ; and as for 
Cttsar, whom some imagined to be angry with me. 



' Post R«d. in Sen. 13, 14. 



he was at the gates of the city with an army, the 
command of which he had given to Appius, my 
enemy's brother. When I saw all this, which was 
open and manifest to everybody, what could I do? 
When Clodius declared in a public speech, that I 
must either conquer twice, or perish ; so that 
neither my victory nor my fall would have restored 
the peace of the republic*." 

Clodius, having satiated his revenge upon Cicero, 
proposed another law, not less violent and unjust, 
against Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, to deprive him 
of his kingdom, and reduce it to a Roman province, 
and confiscate his whole estate. This prince was 
brother to the king of Egypt, and reigning by the 
same right of hereditary succession, in toll peace 
and amity with Rome ; accused of no practices 
nor suspected of any designs against the republic, 
whose only crime was to be rich and covetous ; so 
that the law was an unparalleled act of injustice, and 
what Cicero, in a public speech, did not scruple to 
call a mere robbery''. But Clodius had an old 
grudge to the king, for refusing to ransom him, 
when he was taken by the pirates ; and sending 
him only the contemptible sum of two talents'. 
And what, sajrs Cicero, must other kings think of 
their security, to see their crowns and fortunes at 
the disposal of a tribune, and six hundred mercena- 
ries'* ? The law passed howefer without any 
opposition; and to sanctify it, as it were, and 
give it the better face and colour of justice, Cato 
was charged with the execution of it ; which gave 
Clodius a double pleasure, by imposing so shame- 
ful a task upon the gravest man in Rome. It was 
a part likewise of the same law, aswell as of Cato's 
commission, to restore certain exiles of Byzantium, 
whom their city had driven out for crimes against 
the public peace*. The engaging Cato in such 
dirty work was a masterpiece, and served many 
purposes of great use to Clodius : first, to get rid 
of a troublesome adversary for the remainder of 
bis magistracy : secondly, to fix a blot on Cato 
himself, and liiow, that the most rigid pretenders 
to virtue might be caught by a proper bait: thirdly, 
to stop his mouth for the future, as hft openly 
bragged, from clamouring against extraordinary 
commissions : fourthly, to oblige him, above ail, 
to acknowledge the vaiidity of bis acts, by his sub- 
mitting to bear a part in them'. The tribune had 

• Pro 8ext. 16, 18, 19. 

^ Qui cum lege nefarfa Ptolemeum, regem Cypri, fra- 
trem regis Alexandrini, eodem Jure regnantem, causa 
incognita, publicsMes, populumquo Ronumum soelere 
obligaaaes : cum in ejus regnum, bona, fortuna§, latrod- 
nium hujus imperii immisiaaes. ci^us cum patre, aro, 
majoribus, sooietasnobiA et amicitia fuiwet.— Pro Domo, 8. 

Rex amicus, nulla injuria oommemorata. nuUis repe- 
titis rebus, cum bonis omnibus publicaretur. [Pro Sext. 
S0.] De quo nulla nnqoam suspicio dnrior. — Ibid. 27. 

c Dio. xxxriii. p. 78; Appian. 1. ii. 441. 

d En I cur ccteri reges stabilem earn fortunam suam 
arbitrentnr, cum— rideant. per tribunum aliquem et sex- 
oentas operas se fortunls spoUari, et regno omnl poaee 
nudari ?— Pro Sext. 27. 

« Ht^ns pecunic deportands, et s! quis snum Jus defen- 
deret, bello gerendo Catonom prefeoisti. — Pro Domo, 8. 

At etiam eo negotio VL C^tonis splendorem maculare 
yolnenmt— Pro Sext S8. 

Tu una lege tuHsti, ut Cyprlns rex— onm bonis omnibus 
sub pnecone sul^ioeretur, et exules Byiantium rednoe- 
rentur. Eidem, inquit, utraque de re negotium dedL — 
Pro Domo, 20. 

f Sub bonorificentlsBimo ministerii titulo M. Catoncm a 
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the satisfaction to see Cato taken in his trap ; and 
received a congratulatory letter upon it fromCKsar, 
addressed to him in the familiar style of Csesar to 
Clodios, which he read publicly to the people, as a 
proof of the singular intimacy between them'. 
King Ptolemy, in the mean while, as soon as he 
heard of the law, and of Cato*s approach towards 
Cyprus, put an end to his life by poison, unable 
to bear the disgrace of losing at once both his 
crown and his wealth. Cato executed his com- 
mission with great fidelity ; and returned the year 
following in a kind of triumph to Rome, with all 
the king's effects reduced into money, amounting 
to about a million and a half sterling, which he 
delivered with great pomp into the public trea- 
sury''. 

This proceeding was severely condemned by 
Cicero, though he touches it in his public speeches 
with some tenderness for the sake of Cato, whom 
he labours to clear from any share of the iniquity. 
" The commission,'' says he, ** was contrived, not 
to adorn, but to banish Cato ; not offered, but 
imposed upon him. Why did he then obey it ? 
Just as he has sworn to obey other laws, which he 
knew to be unjust, that he might not expose him- 
self to the fury of his enemies, and without doing any 
good, deprive the republic of such a citizen. If he 
had not submitted to the law, he could not have 
hindered it ; the stain of it would still have stuck 
upon the republic, and he himself suffered violence 
for rejecting it, since it would have been a pre- 
cedent for invalidating all the other acts of that 
year: he considered, therefore, that since the 
scandal of it could not be avoided, he was the 
person the best qualified to draw good out of evil, 

I and to serve his country well, though in a bad 
cause'." But howsoever this may colour, it can- 

I not justify Cato's conduct, who valued himself 
highly upon his Cyprian transactions, and for the 
sake of that commission was drawn in, as Clodius 
expected, to support the authority from which it 
flowed, and to maintain the legality of Clodius's 
tribunate, in some warm debates even with Cicero 
himself''. 

Among the other laws made by Clodius, there 
was one likewise to give relief to the private mem- 
bers of corporate towns, against the public injuries 
of their communities. The purpose of it was 
specious, but the real design, to screen a creature 
of his own, one Merula, of Anagnia, who had 
been punished or driven from his city for some 
notorious villanies, and who, in return for this 
service, erected a statue to his patron, on part of 
the area of Cicero's house, and inscribed it to 
Clodius, the author of so excellent a law. But as 

republica relegavlt. [VelL Pat. U. 45.] Non ill! ornandum 
M. Catonem, sed relegandum putaverunt : qui in condone 
polam dixerint, lingnam se evelllsse Catoni, que semper 
contra extraordinariaa potestatcs libera fuisset— Quod tA 
ille repudiasset, dubitatis quin ol vis eeset allata. cum 
omnia acta iliios anni per Ilium unum labefactari vide- 
rentur ?— Pro Sext, 28. 29. 

Qratularl tibi, quod idem In posterum M. Catonem, 
tribunatu tuo removiasee. — Pro Domo* 9. 

S Literas in condone rccitasti. quas tibi a C. Caraare 
missas case diceros. Cjesar Pulchho. Cum ctiam es argu- 
m«itatas, amoris esse hoc signum, cum nominibus tan turn 
uteretur. — Ibid. 

i> Plutarch, in Catone ; Flor. Ui. 9. 

i Pro Sext 28, 29. 

k Plutarch, in Catone; Dio. 1. xxxix. lUO. 



Cicero told hiro afterwards in one of his speeches, 
tha place itself where the statue stood, the scene of 
so memorable an injury, confuted both the excel- 
lency of the law and the inscription'. 

But it is time for us to look after Cicero in his 
flight, who left Rome about the end of March ; for 
on the eighth of April we find him at Vibo, a town 
in the most southern part of Italy, where he spent 
several days with a friend named Sica. Here he 
received the copy of the law made against him, 
which after some alteration and correction fix»i 
the limits of his exile to the distance of four 
hundred miles firom Italy". His thoughts had 
hitherto been wholly bent on Sicily ; but when he 
was arrived in sight of it, the prator, C. Vlrgilius, 
sent him word that he must not set his foot in it. 
This was a cruel shock to him, and the first taste 
of the misery of disgrace — that an old friend, who 
had been highly obliged to him", of the same 
party and principles, should refuse him shelter in 
a calamity which he had drawn upon himself by 
his services to the republic. Speaking of it after- 
wards, when it was not his business to treat it 
severely, ** See," says he^ " the horror of these 
times ; when all Sicily was coming out to meet 
me, the pnetor, who had often felt the rage of the 
same tribune, and in the same cause, would not 
suffer me to come into the island. What shall I , 
say ? That Virgilius, sbch a citizen, and such a ' 
man, had lost all benevolence, all remembrance of 
our common sufferings, all his piety, humanity, 
and faith towards me ? No such thing : he was 
afraid how he should singly sustain the weight of 
that storm which had overpowered our jcMnt 
forcesV 

This unexpected repulse from Sicily obliged him 
to change his route, and turn back again towards 
Brundbium, in order to pass into Greece : he left 
Vibo, therefore, that he might not expose his host 
Sica to any danger for entertaining him ; expect- 
ing to find no quiet till he could remove himself 
beyond the bounds prescribed by the law. But in 
this he found himself mistaken, for all the towns 
on his road received him with the most public 
marks of respect: inviting him to take up his 
quartere with them, and guarding him as he passed 
through their territories with all imaginable hon- 
our and safety to his person. He avoided however 
as much as possible all public places ; and when 
he came to Brundisium, would not enter into the 
city, though it expressed the warmest zeal for his 

1 L^em de ii^uriis publicis tnlisti, Anagnino neecio cui 
Meruls per gratiam, qui tibi ob earn legem statuam tibi 
in roeis a^bus posuit ; ut locus ipse in tua tanta injuria 
legem ot inscriptionem statue refollnet Qu« res Anag- 
ninis multo m^ori dolori fuit, quam que idem Ole gladia- 
tor scelcra Anagnia? fecerat — Pro Domo, 30. 

>» Allata est nobis rogatio de pemioie moa, in qua quod 
correctum est, audieramns esse cjusmodi, ut mihi ultra 
quadringenta millia liceret o a oo ot atim iter Brundisium 
versus contuli— ne et Sica, apud quern eram, periret. — Ad 
Att. iU. 4. 

n Plutarch, in Cic. 

o Siciliam petivi animo, que et Ipsa erat mihi, sicut 
domus una, co^juncta ; et obtinebatur a Virgilio : quocum 
me uno vel maxime tum vetusta amicitia, turn mei fratris 
collegia, tum respublica sociarat. Vide nunc caliglncm 
tomporum illnrum. Cum ipsa p«ne insula mihi sese 
obviam ferre vellet, prstor ille ^usdem tribuni plebis 
oondonibus propter eandem reipubliae causam s«pe 
vcxatus, nihil amplius dico, niai me in Siciliam venire 
noluit, &c.->Pro Cn. Plane 4a 
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lenrke, aod offered to nm all hasards in his de- 
faloe^ 

In thit intenral, he was pressiiig Atticns in ereiy 
letter, and in the most moving terms, to come to 
Ua ; sad when he remored ffom Vibo, gave him 
ixij intdligeace of all his stages, that he might 
itiU know where to find him, taking it for granted 
that be would not fail to follow himi. But Atticos 
leesu to have giv^i him no answer on this head, 
DOT to have had any thoughts of stirring from 
Rome. He was persuaded, perhaps, that hu com- 
pBDj abroad could be of no other use to him than 
to gtre some little relief to his present chagrin ; 
wbercis his continuance in the dty might be of 
the greatest, not only in reliering, but removing 
kis calamity, and procuring his restoration : or 
ve may imagine, what his character seems to 
nggeit, that though he had a greater love for 
Cioero than for any man, yet it was always with 
a ooeption of not involving himself in ^e dis- 
troi of his firiend, or disturbing the tranquillity 
of his h£e by taking any share of another's 
miiery; and that he was following only the dic- 
tates of his temper and principles in sparing him- 
Ktf a trooble which would have made him suffer 
Bore than his philosophy could easily bear. But 
whatever was the cause, it gave a fresh mortifica- 
tioo to Cicero, who, in a letter upon it, says, '* I 
laade no doubt but that I should see you at Taren- 
tm or Bmndisium : it would have been convenient 
for Biany reasons ; and above all, for my design of 
ipadittg lome time with you in Epiros, and re- 
gidating an my measures by your advice : but since 
it haa not happened as I wished, I shall add this also 
ts the great number of my other afflictions'.' ' He 
*it now lodged in the villa of M. Lenius Flaccus, 
Bot bt from the walls of Brundisium, where he 
mifed on the seventeenth of April, and on the 
latof tbe same month embarked for Dyrrhachium. 
la his account of himself to his wife — ** I spent 
thirteen days," says he, " with Flaccus, who for 
By sake sighted the risk of his fortunes and life ; 
Mr wu deterred by the penalty of the law from 
pcHbrsiing towards me all the rights of friendship 
od hospitality : I wish that it may ever be in my 
fowet to make him a proper return ; I am sure 
that I shall always think myself obliged to do it*." 

Dvring bis stay vrith Flaccus, he was in no small 
y'Tfepty about the choice of a convenient place 

' Qm omnia Ilia munidpia, que sont a Tibone Bmn- 
^^n, fai flde mea eaapint, iter mihi totnm, multls mini- 
BitibBg, magno com ooo metu pnntiterunt Bnmdlsiam 
*t*i> *el pothis ad mania aooead. Urban onam mihi 
"rtriBliHim dedinavi, qa« ae vel potiusexscindi,qiiam e 
■0 eampkoni nt eriperer facile pateretur.~Pro Planoio, 41 . 

^ SiA te oro, nt ad me Vibonem statim Tenlas.«~8i id 
■M tearis mixabor, aed oonfido te ease faoturum^— Ad 
Att-fiLl. 

Kboc, nt ad te antca aoripd. ai ad noa veneris, consilium 
*°^ Id caplemna^Ibid. 2. 

Itv Bmiididam veraus oontnlS— nunc tn propera, nt 
■"fiwiajquare, d modo redpiemnr. Adhno invitamur 
«iliat.-Ib4d. 3. 

^Jha ilhi optatina cadere poa ac , quam ut tu me quam 
P*"«» ooaaeqiiare._lbid. 4. 

'J^oa fnerat mihi dabinm, qnin te Tarenti aut Bnm- 
^▼isanui««em: idqoe ad multo pertinoit; in ds, et 
at fagplro coittiateremns, et de reliquia rebos tuo oondlio 
ntu^uMT. Qooniam Id non contigit, erit hoc qnoque in 
»a«ao mnnero nostromm malomm.— Ibid. 6. 

• bkertoa M. Leoli Flaod me contull : cul com omnia 
Betel, pobticallo bonorum, ezUimn, mora proponeretur, 



for his residence abroad : Atticus offered him his 
house in Epirus ; which was a castle of some j 
strength, and likely to afford him a secure retreat 
But dnce Atticus could not attend him thither in 
person, he dropped all tlioughts of that, and was 
inclined to go to Athens ; till he was informed, 
that it would be dangerous for him to travel into 
that part of Greece ; where all those who had been 
banished for Catiline's conspiracy, and especially 
Autronius, then resided ; who would have had some 
comfort in tbdr exile to revenge themsdves on 
the author of their misery, if they could have 
caught him^ 

Plutarch teQs us, that in sailing out of Brundi- 
dum, the wind, which was fiur, changed of a 
sadden, and drove him back again ; and when he 
passed over to Dyrrhachium in the second attempt, 
that there happened an earthquake and a great 
storm, immediately after his landing ; from which 
the soothsayers foretold, that his stay abroad would 
not be long. But it is strange, that a writer so 
fond of prodigies, which nobody else takes notice 
of, should omit the story of Cicero's dream, which 
was more to his purpose, and is related by Cicero 
himself: " That in one of the stages of his flight, 
being lodged in the villa of a friend, after he had 
lain restless and wakeful a great part of the night, 
he fdl into a sound deep near break of day, and 
when he awaked about eight in the morning, told 
his dream to those round him : That as he seemed 
to be wandering disconsolate in a londy place, C. 
Marius, with his fosces wreathed with laurel, ac- 
coated him, and demanded, why he was so melan- 
choly : and when he answered, that he was driven 
out of his country by violence ; Marius took him 
by the hand, and biddiing him be of courage, ordered 
the next lictor to conduct him into his monument ; 
telling him, that there he should iind safety : upon 
this, the company presently cried out, that he 
would have a quick and glorious return".*' All 
which was exacUy fulfilled ; for his restoration was 
decreed in a certain temple built by Marius, and 
for that reason called Marius's Monument ; where 
the senate happened to be assembled on that oc 
canon*. 

This dream was much talked of in the family, 
and Cicero himself, in that season of his dejection, 
seemed to be pleased with it; and on the first 
news of the decreets pasdng in Marius's monu- 
ment, declared, that nothing could be more divine ; 
yet in disputing afterwards on the nature of dreams, 
h»c perpdf, d aodderent. mdnit, quam coatodiam md 
oapitia dimlttere.—Pro Planoio, 41. 

Noa Brnndidi apud M. Leninm Flaccum dlea xui. 
fulmua, virum optimum : qui periculum fortimanim et 
capitia sni pne mea adute neglexit : neque legia Improbts- 
sime poraa dedoctus est, qoo minus hoapitii et amidtis 
Jufl, offidumqne pneataret. Hulo ntinam gratiam di- 
quando referre poaaimna; babebimna qoidem aemper.— 
Ep. Fam. xiv. 4. 

* Quod me rogas et hortaria, ut apnd te in Eplro aim ; 
voluntaa tna mihi vdde grata ed.— Sod Itineria causa ut 
div e rte r em, primum ed devium ; delude ab Antronio et 
ceteris quatridul ; ddnde sine te. Nam caatellnm muni- 
tum habltanti mihi prodeaaet. transennti non od neceeaa- 
rium. Quod d anderem, Athenaa peterem : aane Ita 
oadebat ut vellem. Nunc et noatri hoatea ibi aunt, d te 
non habemna.— Ad Att. ill. 7. 

« De DiTln. 1. S8 ; Yd. Max. 1. 7. 

s Vderina Maximua caUa this monument of Marina the 
temple of Jupiter ; but It appears from Cicero'a account to 
have been the temple of Honour and Yirtoe. 
H 
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he assertfl diem all to be vain and fantastical, and 
nothing else but the imperfect traces and confused 
impressions which oar waking thoughts leave upon 
the mind ; that, in his flight therefore, as it was 
natural for him to think much upon his countryman 
Marius, who had suffered the same calamity ; so 
that was the cause of his dreaming of him ; and 
that no old woman could be so silly, as to give any 
credit to dreams, if in the infinite number and 
variety of them they did not sometimes happen 
to hit right ^ 

When he came to Dyrrhachium, he found con- 
firmed, what he had h^rd before in Italy, that 
Achaia and the neighbouring parts of Greece were 
possessed by those rebels who had been driven 
from Rome on Catiline's account. This deter, 
mined him to go into Macedonia, before they could 
be informed of his arrival, where his friend, Cn. 
Plandus, was then quKStor ; who no sooner heard 
of his landing, than he came to find him at Dyr- 
rhachium ; where, out of regard to his present 
circumstances, and the privacy which he affected, 
dismissing his oflScers, and Uyiog aside all the 
pomp of magistracy, he conducted him with the 
observance of a private companion to his head- 
quarters at Tbessalonica, about the twenty-first 
of May. L. Appuleius was the prsetor or chief 
governor of the province : but though he was an 
honest man and Cicero's friend, yet he durst not 
venture to grant him his protection, or show him 
any public civility, but contented himself with 
conniving only at what his quaestor Plandus 
did". 

While Cicero staid at Dyrrhachium, he received 
two expresses from his brother Quintus, who was 
now coming home from Asia, to inform him of his 
intended route, and to settle the place of their 
meeting : Quintus's design was, to pass from Ephe- 
sus to Adieus, and thence by land through Mace- 
donia ; and to have an interview with his brother 
at Tbessalonica : but the news which he met with 
at Athens obliged him to hasten his journey to- 
wards Rome, where the faction were preparing to 
receive him with an impeachment, for the mal- 
administration of his province : nor had Cicero at 
last resolution enough to see him ; being unable to 
bear the tenderness of such a meeting, and much 
more the misery of parting ; and he was appre- 
hendve, besides, that if they once met, they should 
not be able to part at all, whilst Quintus's presence 
at home was necessary to their common interests : 
so that to avoid one affliction, he was forced (he 

7 Maximeque reliquie earum rerum miiventiir in 
animU, et agitantur, de qnibut viglUuites aut oogitarimus 
aut egimut. Ut mihi temporibns illif multum in animo 
Marios vembatur, reoordanti, qoam ille grsTem niam 
oasum magno animo, quam oonstanti tullMet. Hano 
credo oauaara de illo Mroniandi fuine.— De Dlvin. U. 67. 

An tu censes ullam anum tam deliram futuram fuisse, 
at somnils crederet. nisi ista casu nonnunquam forte 
temere ooncorrerent ?— Ibid. 68. 

* Quo cum Teniasem cognovi, id qnod audieram, refertam 
eiw Orcclam soeleratissimorum hominimi ao nefariorum. 
'^uiaatequam de meo adventu audire potuissent, in 

Macedoniam ad Planoiumque perrexl nam simul ac 

roe Dyrrhachium attigisse audlvit, statim ad me lictoribus 
dimisBis, insignibus abjeotis, veste mutata profectus est..— 
Thesialonioam me in qucstoriumque perduxit.— Pro 
Planoio. 41 ; Pbst Red. in Sen. 14. 

Hie ego nunc de pnetore Maoedonic nihil dioam ampUna, 
nisi eom et cirem optimum semper et mihi ^wn<»niir^ fuisse, 
sed eadem timnJase que csrteros..— Pro Plando, ibid. 



says) to endure another most cruel one, that of 
shunning the embraces of a brother*. 

L. Tubero, however, his kinsman, and one of 
his brother's lieutenants, paid him a viait on his 
return towards Italy, and acquainted him with 
what he had learned in passing through Greece, 
that the banished conspirators who resided there 
were actually forming a plot to seize and murder 
him ; for which reason he advised him to go into 
Asia ; where the zeal and affection of the province 
would afford him the safest retreat, both on his 
own and his brother's account^. Cicero was di«. 
posed to follow this advice and leave Macedonia ; 
for the pr«tor Appuleius, though a friend, gave 
him no encouragement to stay ; and the consul 
Piso, his enemy, was coming to the command of 
it the next winter: but all his friends at Rome 
dissuaded his removal to any place more distant 
from them ; and Plandus treatc^i him so affection- 
atdy, and contrived to make all things ao easy to 
him, that he dropped the thoughts of changing his 
quarters. Plancius was in hopes that Cicero 
would be recalled with the expiration of his quc- 
storship, and that he should have the honour of 
returning with him to Rome, to reap the fruit of 
his fidelity, not only from Cicero's gratitude, but 
the favour of the senate and people^. The only 
inconvenience that Cicero found in hia present 
situation, was the number of soldiers and concourse 
of people, who frequented the place on account d 
business with the qnsstor. For he was so shocked 
and dejected by his misfortune, that, though the 
cities of Greece were offering their services and 
compliments, and striving to do him all imaginable 
honours'*, yet he refused to see all comphiny, and 
was so shy of the public, that he could hardly 
endure the light*. 

For it cannot be denied, that, in this calamity of 
his exile, he did not behave himself with that firm- 
ness which might reasonably be expected from 
one who had borne so glorious a part in the re- 
public ; consdous of his integrity, and suffering in 
the cause of his country : for his letters are gene- 
rally filled with such lamentable expressions of 
grief and despair, that his best friends, and even 

• Qulntns frater cum ex Asia venisset ante kalend. 
Hai. et Athenas renisset idib. ralde fait ei properandum. 
ne quid absens aociperet oalamitatis, si quis forte fuiaet, 
qui contentus noetris mails non esset. Itaqi» coin 
malui properare Romam, quam ad me Tenire: et Kimnl, 
dioam enim quod rerum est,— animum inducere noo potid. 
ut ant ilium amantissimom mei, molUssimo animo tanto 
in moerore aspicerem— atque etiam Ulud timebam, qood 
profecto aocidlsset, ne a me digredl non posset.— Hojos 
aoerbitatis erentum altera aoerbitate non Tidendi l^atrit 
vitari.— Ad Att. ilL 9 ; Ad Quint Prat i. 3. 

^ Cum ad me L. Tubero, meus necessarius, qni fntii 
meo legatus fulaset, deoedens ex Asia renisseU easqoe 
Insidias, quas mihi paratas ah exulibus conjuratis 
audierat, animo amicissimo detulisset. In Asiam me ire, 
propter ejus provindc meonm et cum fratre meo 
tndinom. — Pro Planoio, 41. 

c Plancius, homo officlosissimus, me cnpit essi 
et adhuc retinet— sperat posse fieri, ut mecnm in Italism 
decedat. — Ep. Fam. xIt. 1. 

Longins, qnum ita Yobis placet, non disoedam.— Ihid. ?, 

Me adhuc Plandus liberalitate sua retinet— apes bominS 
est injecta, non eadem. qn« mihi, pome nos una decedere : 
quam rem aibl magno honori tgtni fore.— Ad Att. iii. 22. 

' Plutarch, in Oic. 

e odi enim odebritatem, fngio Inmihiw^ Inoem Mtsgkmt 
vix poenun.— Ad Att ill. 7. 
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bis wife, was forced to admonish him sometimea, to 
rame his conra^', and remember his former cha- 
ncCer. Atticos was constantly putting him in 
fflind of it ; and sent him word of a report, that 
vn bronght to Rome by one of Crassus's ftred- 
Bea, that his affliction had disordered his senses : 
to which he answered, that his mind was still 
lonid, and wished only that it had been always so, 
whea he placed his confidence on those who per- 
fidioosly abased it to his mini. 

But these remonstrances did not please him ; he 
thoaght them unkind and unseasonable, as he in- 
toaates in several of his letters, where he expresses 
Imudf very moTiuf^y on this subject <'As to 
joar chiding me (says he) so often and so severely, 
for boBg too much dejected ; what misery is there, 
1 pray you, so grievous, which I do not feel in 
■J present calamity ? Did any man ever fiUi 
froBi soch a height of dignity, in so good a cause, 
vith the advantage of such talents, experience, 
interest; such support of all honest men? Is it 
potable for me to forget what I was ? Or not to 
fed what I am ? From what honour, what glory 
I ta driven ? From what diildren ? What for- 
tmes? What a brother? Whom, though I love 
ad have ever loved better than myself, yet (that 
70a Bay perceive what a new sort of affliction I 
nier) I refused to tee ; that I might neither aug. 
■at my own grief by the sight of his, nor offer 
BjKlf to him thus ruined, whom he had left so 
ioBiishiDg : I omit many other things intolerable 
to me : fnr I am hindered by my tears : tell me 
tbeo, whether I am still to be reproached for 
?nwii^; or for suffering myself rather to be de- 
priied of what I ought never to have parted with 
bot vith my life ; which I might easily have pre- 
^^oted, if some perfidious friends had not urged 
Be to my ndn within my own walls," &c> In 
ootiter letter ; ** Continue (says he) to assist me, 
« 7«i do, vrith your endeavours, your advice, and 
jotr interest ; but spare yoarself the pains of com- 
^"^1 and mudi more of chiding me : for when 
rmdo this, I cannot help charging it to your want 
«f love and concern for me ; whom I imagine to 
^ io afflicted with my misfortune, as to be incon- 
«iible even yourself*." 

He WIS now indeed attacked in his weakest part ; 
^ only place in which he was vulnerable : to have 
^ IS great in affliction as he was in prosperity, 
*oild have been a perfection not given to man : 
jet this very weakness flowed from a source which 
nadered bun the more amiable in all the other 
pvti of life ; and the same tenderness of disposi- 
tioQ which made him love his friends, his chilthren, 
HI eooiby, more passionately than other men, 

' Ttqaodnehortaris, nt animo sim magno, ^c^— £p. 

I Nam quod acrlbis te audire, me etiam mentis errare 
V^iora affid : mihi vero mens Integra eet, atqiM atinam 
^""^apwiealo fateet. com ego lifl, quibossahitem meam 

fMunsBmiL— Ad Att. iU. 13. 

f*'*^ qaateor epiitcAaa a te mians; nnam, qua me 
««Mpi» Hi rim finnior ; alteram, qua Craaai Ubertmn ala 
IM de mea loUicitiMline macieqoe narraaae.— Ibid. 15. 

'A4Att,iiL10. 
bl!u^ ■* *i^ opCTS, oonsOio, gratia jnva : oonaolarl 
^tefae: o(ii$vgare TOO w^ : qiiod com facia, ego tumn 
*''**^ «t dolorem dealdcro; qnem ita affectum mea 
ijUL-««ia8artitror, nt te ipnm nemo conaolari potest. 



made him fieel the loss of them more sensibly : ** I 
have tvrice (says he) saved the republic; once 
with glory ; a second time with misery : for I will 
never deny myself to be a man ; or brag of bearing 
the loss of a brother, children, wife, country, with- 
out sorrow — For what thanks had been due to me 
for quitting what I did not value'' ?" In another 
speech : '* I own my grief to have been extremely 
great ; nor do I pretend to that wisdom, which 
those expected from me, who gave out, that I was 
too much broken by my affliction : for such a hard- 
ness of mind, as of body, which does not feel pain, 
is a stupidity, rather than a virtue. — I am not one 
of those to whom all things are indifferent ; but 
love myself and my friends as our common huma- 
nity requires ; and he who, for the public good, 
parts with what he holds the dearest, gives the 
highest proof of love to his country*." 

There was another consideration which added 
no small sting to his affliction ; to reflect, as he 
often does, not only on what he had lost, but how 
he had lost it, by his own fault ; in suffering him- 
self to be imposed upon and deluded by false and 
envious friends. This he frequently touches upon 
in a strain which shows that it galled him very 
severely: "Though my grief (says he) is incre- 
dible, yet I am not disturbed so much by the misery 
of what I feel, as the recollection of my fault, — 
Wherefore, when you hear how much I am afllicted, 
imagine that I am suffering the punishment of my 
folly, not of the event; for having trusted too 
much to one whom I did not take to be a rascal <"." 
It must needs be cruelly mortifying to one of his 
temper ; nicely tender of his reputation, and pas- 
sionately fond of glory ; to impute his calamity to 
his own blunders, and fancy himself the dupe of 
men not so wise as himself : yet after all, it may 
reasonably be questioned, whether his inquietude 
of this sort, was not owing rather to the jealous 
and querulous nature of afliiction itself, than to any 
real foundation of truth : for Atticns would never 
allow his suspicions to be just, not even against 
Hortensius, where they seem to lie the heaviest". 
This is the substance of what Cicero himself says, 



k Unua bia rempabUcam aervari, aemel gloria, itOTam 
cronma mea. Neqne enim in hoc me homlnem eaae infl- 
oiabor miqnam ; ut me optimo fratee, fariwaimia liberie, 
fideliaaima conjuge, veatro conqtectn, patria, hoc honoria 
grada aine dolore caruiaee glorier. Quod ai fedaaem, quod 
a me benefidom haberetia, cmn pro vobia ea, qiue mihi 
essent rilia, reliqiii88em.~Pro Sext. 22. 

1 Accepi magnum atqueincredibflcm dolomn : non nego : 
neque iatam mihi aaciaoo ttpientiam, quam nonnnUi in 
me reqnirebont, qui me animo nimia ftaoto et afflioto ease 
loquebantur— eamqueanimi duritiem, aiont COTporla, quod 
cum uritor non aentit, atuporem potina, quam virtutem 
putarem-^on tam aaplena quam ii, qui nihil ourant, aed 
tarn amana tuomm ao tui, quam oommunia humanitaa 
poetulat-Hiui autem ea relinquit reipubUcccauaa, a qul- 
bua aummo com dolore diveUltur, ei patria cara est.~Pro 
Domo, 36, 37. 

■> Etai incredibiU calamitate afOiotoa sum, taroen non 
tam eat ex miaeria, quam ex culp« noatne reoordatione 
— qnare cum me afBictnro et oonf ectum luotu andiee, exia- 
timato me atultiUc mem pcnuun ferre gravina. quam 
event! ; quod d crediderim, quon nefarium eaae non puta^ 
rim.— Ad Att iii. 8 ; vide 9, 14, 15, 19, &o. 

B Nam quod purges eoa, quoe ego mihi acripai inridlaae, 
et in eia Catonem : ego vero tantum ilium puto a aoeleie 
iato afuiaae, utmaxime doleam plua apud me aimnlaUonem 
aliomm,quami8tiuafidemvaluiBae. Caeteri, quoa poigas, 
debent mihi purgati eaae. tibi ai aunt— Ibid. 15. 
H 3 
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to ezcuse the excess of his grief ; and the only ex- 
cuse indeed which can be made for him ; that he 
did not pretend to be a stoic, nor aspire to the 
character of a hero : yet we see some writers la- 
boaring to defSend him even against himself ; and 
endeaTonring to persnade us, that all this air of 
dejection and despair was wholly feigned and as- 
sumed, for the sake of moving compassion, and 
engaging his friends to exert themselves the more 
warmly in soliciting his restoration ; lest his afflic- 
tion should destroy him before they could effect it*'. 

When he had l^en gone a little more than two 
months, his friend Ninnius, the tribune, made a 
motion in the senate to recal him, and repeal the 
law of Clodius ; to which the whole house readily 
agreed, with eight of the tribunes, till one of the 
other two, JEVmt Ligus, ;interposed his negative : 
they proceeded however to a resolution, &at no 
other business should be transacted, till the consuls 
had actually prepared a new law for that purpose'. 
About the same time, Quintus Cicero, who left 
Asia on the first of May, arrived at Rome ; and 
was received with great demonstrations of respect, 
b^ persons of all ranks, who flocked out to meet 
him 4. Cicero suffered an additional anxiety on 
his account, lest the Clodian cabal, by means of the 
impeachment, which they threatened, should be 
able to expel him too: especially since Clodius's 
brother Appius was the prsetor whose lot it was 
to sit on those trials ^ But Clodius was now 
losing ground apace ; being grown so insolent on 
his late success, that even his friends could not 
bear him any longer : for having banished Cicero, 
and sent Cato out of his way, he began to fancy 
himself a match for Pompey ; by whose help, or 
connivance at least, he had acquired all his power ; 
and, in open defiance of him, seised by stratagem 
into his hands the son of king Tigranes, whom 
Pompey had brought with him from the East, and 
kept a prisoner at Rome, in the custody of Flavins 
die prsetor; and instead of delivering him up, 
when Pompey demanded him, undertook, for a 
large sum of money, to give him his liberty and 
send him home. This however did not pass with- 
out a sharp eni^agement between him and Flavins, 
" who marched out of Rome, with a body of men 
well armed, to recover Tigranes by force: but 
Clodius proved too strong for him ; and killed a 
gr^t part of his company, and among them Pa- 
pirius, a Roman knight of Pompey s intimate 
acquaintance, while Flavins also himself had some 
difficulty to escape with life".*' 

o AlMens potius te dolere simalarit. ut sum, quod dixi- 
mns, magis oommoreret: et pncsens item m doluiaw 
slmulavlt, ut vir prudentiarfmui. acenc, quod aiunt, ser- 
viret.— €omdi Questura. p. 291. 

P Decrevit aenatus frequens de meo reditu Kal. Jun. 
dinentiente nullo, referente L. Ninnlo— intercesslt Ligus 
irteneBoioqul.additamentum inimlcorum meorum. — Om- 
nia wnatus njiciebat, nisi de me primum oontules retn- 
UneQt.— Pro Sext. 31. 

NoQ multo post diecenum menm me oniverri revooa- 
vietis referente L. Ninnio.--Poet Red. in Sen. 2. 

^ Huio ad urbem renienti tota obviam civitae com 
laorymls, gemituque proceeeerat.— Pro Bext. 31. 

' MOii etiam nnum de malle in metu mt, tratris miseri 
ncgotium.— Ad Att. iU. 8. 

De Qninto fratre nuntU nobis tristce swne sum in meo 
Inflnito moerore soUioittts, et eo magis, quod Appii qucstio 
eet^Ibid. 17. 

■ Me expulso, Catone amandato, In eum ipsum ae ooo- 
vertit, quo anotore, quo adjutore, in condonibtts ea, que 



This affront roused Pompey to think of recalling 
Cicero ; as well to correct the arrogance of Clodius, 
as to retrieve his credit, and ingratiate himself with 
the senate and people : he dropped some hints of 
his inclination to Cicero*s friends, and particnlariy 
to Atticus, who presently gave him part of the 
agseeable news: upon whid^, Cicero, though be 
luid no opinion of rompey's sincerity, was encou- 
raged to write to him; and sent a copy of bis 
letter to Atticus, telling him at the same time, 
that if Pompey could digest the affront, which he 
had received in the case of Tigranes, he should 
despair of his being moved by anything*. Varro 
likewise, who had a particular intimacy with 
Pompey, desired Atticus to let Cicero know, that 
Pompey would certainly enter into his cause as 
soon as he heard from Csesar, which be expected 
to do every day. This intelligence, from so good 
an author, raised Cicero's hopes, till finding no 
effects of it for a considerable time, he began to 
apprehend, that there was either nodiing at all in 
it, or that Csesar's answer was averse, and had put 
an end to it*. The fact however shows what an 
extraordinary deference Pompey paid to Caesar, 
that he would not take a step in this affair st 
Rome, without sending first to Gaul, to consult 
him about it. 

The dty was alarmed at the same time by the 
rumour of a second plot against Pompey's Hfe, said 
to be contrived by Clodius ; one of whose slaves 
was seized at the door of the senate with a dagger, 
which his master had given him, as he confessed, 
to stab Pompey : which, being accompanied with 
many daring attacks on Pompey's person by Clo- 
dius s mob, made him resolve to retire from the 
senate and the forum, till Clodius was out of his 
tribunate, and shut himself up in his own house, 
whither he was still pursued, and actually besieged 
by one of Clodius's freedmen, Damio. An outrage 
so audacious could not be overlooked by the ma- 
gistrates, who came out with all their forces to seize 
or drive away Damio ; upon which a general en- 
gagement ensued, where Gabinius (as Cicero says) 
** was forced to break his league with Clodius, and 



gerebat, omnia, queque gesserat, se fecisw et fmcere dicriMt. 
Cn. Pompeium— diutius furori rao veniam datarum noa 
arbitrabatur. Qui ex ejus custodia por tnsidias regb 
amici fiUnm. hostem captirum surripuiaeet ; et oa injuria 
vinun fortiasimum laoeaaiaset. Speravlt iisdem se copiis 
cum illo posse oonfligere, quibuscum ego noluiseem boao- 
rum periculo dimicare. — Pro Domo. 25. 

Ad quartum ab urbe lapidem pugna facta est : in qus 
multi ex utraque parte cecid«imt; pluros tamen ex 
Flavii, inter quos M. Papirius, eqnes Romanns, poMi- 
oanus, familiaris Pompeio. Flarius sine oomite Romsm 
vix pofugit.— Ascon. in MUcm. 14. 

« Sermonem tuum et Pwnpeii cognori ex tuis lit€fU. 
Motum in republica non tantum impendere video, qntn- 
tum tu aut rides, aut ad me oonsolandum affera.— Tignne 
enim neglecto sublata sunt omnia. — Literarum cxeroptua. 
quas ad Pompeium soripsi. misi tibi.^Ad Att. iU. 8. 

Pompeium eUam simUlatorem puto.— Ad Quint Ftmt 
i3. 

Ex Uteris tuis plenns sum expeotatiooe de Pompeao. 
qnidnam de nobis velit, ant oetendat.— .81 tibl stnltus eae 
Tideor, qui sperem, tedo tuo Jnssu. — Ad Att. iii. 14. 

• Expeotationem nobis non panrsm attuleras, com 
scri p seras Varronem tibi pro amidtla cooflnnasse, oaaaun 
nostram Pompeium oerte suscepturum ; et stmul a Ccsare 
liter*, quas expectaret, remlssK essent, auctorem etisn 
daturum. Utrum id niliil fuit, an adversatc sunt CBBsrii 
Uterc?— Ibid. 18. 
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fifht for Pompey ; at first faintly and unwillingly, 
bot at last heartily ; while Piso, more religious, 
ttood firm to his contract, and fought on Clodias* 
^, dn bis fasces were broken, and he himself 
wounded, and forced to run away*.'* 

Whether any design was really formed against 
Poopej's life, or the story was contrived to serve 
bis [fftsent views, it seems probable at least that 
hu fears were feigned, and the danger too con- 
temptible to give him any just apprehension ; but 
the ihotdng himself up at home made an impres- 
fflai upon the vulgar, and furnished a better pre- 
teoee for taming so quick upon Clodius, and 
queOuig that insolence which he himself had 
niied: for this was the constant tenor of his 
po&tka, to give a free course to the public dis- 
orden, for the sake of displaying his own import- 
aaee to more advantage ; that when the storm was at 
the height, he might appear at last in the scene, like 
i doty of the theatre, and reduce all again to order ; 
apecting still, that the people, tired and harassed 
bj these perpetual tumults, would be forced to 
cntfe him dictator, for settling the quietof the city. 

The consuls elect were, P. Cornelius Lentulus, 
tad Q. Metelhis Nepos : the first was Cicero's 
wm frieod, the second his old enemy ; the same 
who pot that affront upon him on laying down his 
eoflsolahip : his promotion therefore was a great 
ducoBragement to Cicero, who took it for granted 
that he would employ all his power to obstruct his 
Rtoni ; and reflected, as he tells us, '< that, though 
it was a great thing to drive him out, yet, as there 
«at many who hated, and more who envied him, 
it would not be difficult to keep him out 7.'' But 
Metdlos, perceiving which vray Pompey's inclina- 
tioB and Caesar's also was turning, found reason 
U) diange his mind, or at least to dissemble it ; 
nd promised, not only to give his consent, but 
kis usistaoce, to Cicero's restoration. His col- 
kagae, Lentulus, in the mean while, was no sooner 
dectcd, than he revived the late motion of Ninnins, 
nd proposed a rote to recal Cicero ; and when 
Oodiu interrupted him and recited that part of 
bis hv which made it criminal to move anything 
ibovi it, Lentulus declared it to be no law, but a 
Bene proscription, and act of violence'. This 
^hnned Ckxliua, and obliged him to exert all his 
«ts to support the validity of the law ; he threat- 
^ rnn and destructiou to all who should dare 
to oppose it ; and to imprint the greater terror, 
fixed op on the doors of the senate-house, that 
(base which prohibited all men to speak or act in 

< Cam hac aon posHOit diuUtas Jam austinere, initur 
interitu Co.Ponipeii : quo patefacto> ferroque 
Ole inclusos domi tamdiu fuit, quamdiu 
na in trfbonatu. — Pro Sext. 32. 

l^Vdonsus deniqoe com ferro ad aenatom is, quem ad 
^ hnapdiinn interimendum oollo^nm fuisae constabat. 
-hiPlmi.W. 

(^ tamen— Oabinina coUcgit ipse ae vix : et contra 
■BB Qodinm, primam simulate ; ddnde non libenter ; 
>d atrtmimi tamen pro €^. Pompeio vere, vehementerque 
P<V»Tit.— Ta tamen bomo religiosua et aanctns, foedus 
^»9se ooloisti— Itaqoe in illo tumultu fracti fasces, ictus 
^ qnoUdie tela, lApidea, fuge.->Ibid. 

1 inimici sunt multi. inridi pcne omnea. Ejicera nos 
"Hgnun fait, exdudere facile e«t.^Bp. Fam. ziv. 3. 

* Ctna a triboao pleUa vetaretur, cum pneclarum caput 
'"''^ntar, oe quia ad voa referret— totam illam, ut ante 
^ proseriptiooem, non legem pntavit.— Post Red. in 
8*. 4. 



any manner for Cicero's return, on pain of being 
treated as enemies. This gave a farther disquiet 
to Cicero, lest it should dishearten his active 
friends, and furnish an excuse to the indolent for 
doing nothing : he insinuates therefore to Atticus 
what might be said to obviate it ; '* that all such 
clauses were only bugbears, without any real force ; 
or otherwise no law could ever be abrogated; and 
whatever effect this was intended to have, that it 
must needs fall of course with the law itseU^." 

In this anxious state of his mind, jealous of 
everything that could hurt, and catching at every- 
thing that could help him, another little incident 
happened, which gave him a fresh cause of nnea- 
ness : for some of his enemies had published an 
invective oration, drawn up by him for the enter- 
tainment only of his intimate friends, against some 
eminent senator, not named, but generally sup- 
posed to be Curio, the father, who was now dis- 
posed and engaged to serve him : he was surprised 
and concerned, that the oration was made public ; 
and his instructions upon it to Atticus are some- 
what curious ; and show how miich he vras struck 
with the apprehension of losing so powerful a 
friend. " You have stunned me," says he, " with 
the news of the oration's being published: heal 
the wound, as you promise, if you possibly can : I 
wrote it long ago in anger, after he had first 
written against me ; but had suppressed it so 
carefully that I never dreamed of its getting abroad, 
nor can imagine how it slipped out : but since, as 
fortune would have it, 1 never had a word with 
him in person, and it is written more negh'gently 
than my other orations usually are ; I cannot but 
think that you may disown it, and prove it not to 
be mine : pray take care of this, if yon see any 
hopes for me i if not, there is the less reason to 
trouble myself about it**." 

His principal agents and solicitors at Rome were, 
his brother Quintus, his wife Terentia, his son-in- 
law Piso, Atticus, and Sextius. But the brother 
and the wife, being both of them naturally peevish, 
seem to have given him some additional disquiet, 
by their mutual complaints against each other; 
which obliged him to admonish them gently in his 
letters, that since their friends were so few, they 
ought to live more amicably among themselves*^. 

Terentia however bore a very considerable part 
of the whole affair ; and instead of being daunted 
by the depression of the family, and the ruin of 
their fortunes, seems to have been animated rather 
the more to withstand the violences of their enemies, 
and procure her husband's restoration. But one 

■ Tuttf acripsisU, quoddam caput legis Clodium in curie 
poste fixisse, ne referri, neve dici lloeret— Ad Att. ili. 15. 

Bed videa nunquam esse obeenrataa aanctionea earum 
l^um, quo? abrogarentur. Nam si id esaet, nulla fere abro- 
gari posset :— sed cum lex abrogatur, iUud ipsum abrogatur, 
quo non earn abrogari oporteat.— Ibid. S3. 

)> Percussisti autem me deoratione prolata : oni vulnwl, 
ut soribia, medere, si quid potra. Bcripsi equidem oUm 
iratua, quod ille prior acripeerat : aed itaoompresaeram, ut 
nunquam manaturam putarem. Quo modo. ezciderit ne- 
scio. Bed quia nunquam acddit, ut cum eo verbo uno 
concertarem ; et quia soripta mihi videtur n^llgentiua, 
quam caeterc, puto pooee prebari non ease meam. Id. at 
putaa me posse sanari, curea velim : ain plane peril, minua 
laboro.— AdAtt.lil. 12. 

c De Quinto fratre nihil ego te accuaari, aed voa, onm 
prseaertim tarn pauci eatia, volui eaae quam oonjunotlaai- 
mo&— Ep. Fam. xiv. 1. 
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of Cicero*8 letters to her in these unhappy circnro- 
stances will gife the clearest view of her character, 
and the spirit with which she acted. 

" Cicero to Terentia. 

** Do not imagine that I write longer letters to 
any one than to you, unless it be when I receiTe a 
long one from somebody else, which I find myself 
obliged to answer. For I have nothing either to 
write, nor in my present situation employ myself 
on anything that is more troublesome to me ; 
and when it is to yon and our dear TuUiola, 
I cannot write without a flood of tears. For I 
see you the most wretehed of women, whom I 
wished always to see the happiest, and ought to have 
made so ; as I should have done, if I had not been 
BO great a coward. I am extremely sensible of 
Piso's services to us ; have exhorted him, as well 
as I could, and thanked him as I ought Your 
hopes, I perceive, are in the new tribunes : that 
will be effectual, if Pompey concur with them : 
but I am afraid still of Crassus. You do every- 
thing for me, I see, with the utmost courage and 
affection : nor do I wonder at it ; but lament our 
unhappy fate, that my miseries can only be 
relieved by your suffering still greater: for our 
good friend P. Valerius wrote me word, what I 
could not read without bursting into tears, how 
you were dragged from the temple of Vesta to the 
Valerian Bank. Alas, my light, my darling, to 
whom all the world useid to sue for help ! that you, 
my dear Terentia, should be thus insulted ; thus 
oppressed with grief and distress! and that I 
should be the cause of it ; I, who have preserved 
so many others, that we ourselves should be 
undone ! As to what you write about the house, 
that is, about the area ; I shall then take myself 
to be restored, when that shall be restored to us. 
But those thin^ are not in our power. What affects 
me more nearly is, that when so great an expense 
is necessary, it should all lie upon you, who are so 
miserably stripped and plundered already. If we 
live to see an end of these troubles, we shall repair 
all the rest But if the same fortune must ever 
depress us, will you throw away the poor remains 
that are left for your subsistence ? For God's sake, 
my dear life, let others supply the money, who are 
able, if they are willing : and if you love me, do 
nothing that can hurt your health, which is alr^dy 
so impaired. For you are perpetually in my 
thoughts both day and night I see that you 
decline no sort of trouble; but am afraid, how 
you will sustain it Yet the whole affair depends 
on you. Pay the first regard therefore to your 
health, that we may attain the end of all your 
wishes, and your labours. I know not whom to 
write to, except to those who write to me, or of 
whom you send me some good account. I will 
not remove to a greater distance, since you are 
against it; but would have you write to me as 
often as possible, especially if you have any hopes 
that are well grounded. Adieu, my dear love, 
adieu. The 5th of October from Thessalonica. ** 

Terentia had a particular estate of her own, not 
obnoxious to Clodius's law, which she was now 
o£f<Bring to sale, for a supply of their present neces- 
sities: this is what Cicero refers to, where he 
entreato her, not to throw away the small remains 
of her fortunes ; which he presses still more warmly 
in another letter, putting her in mind, " that if 



their friends did not ftul in their dnty, die eoold 
not want money ; and if they did, that her ova 
would do but Uttle towards making them easy: 
he implores her therefore not to ruin the boj; 
whoy if there was anything left to keep him from 
want, would, with a moderate share of virtue and 
good fortune, easily recover the rest*.*' The son- 
in-law, Piso, was extremely affectionate and dutiful 
in performing all good offices both to his banished 
father and the family ; and resigned the qosstor- 
ship of Pontus and Bithynia, on purpose to serte 
them the more effectually by his presence in 
Rome : Cicero makes frequent acknowledgment of 
his kindness and generosity; ** Piso's humanity, 
virtue and love for us all is so great," says he, 
<* that nothing can exceed it ; the gods grant Aat 
it may one day be a pleasure, I am sure it will 
always be an honour, to him*." 

Atticus likewise supplied them UberaUy with i 
money : he had already furnished Cicero, for the 
exigences of his flight, with above 2000 pounds ; 
and upon succeeding to the great estate of his 
uncle Cccilius, whose name he now assumed, made 
him a fresh offer of his purse' : yet his conduct did 
not wholly satisfy Cicero ; who thought him too 
cold and remiss in his service ; and fisaded, that 
it flowed from some secret resentment, for having 
never received from him, in his flourishing con- 
dition, any beneficial proofs of his friendship : in 
order therefore to rouse his zeal, he took occasion 
to promise him, in one of his letters, that whatever 
reason he had to complain on that score, it should 
all be made up to him, if he lived to return : ** If 
fortune,** ebjs he, " ever restore me to my country, 
it shall be my special care, that you, above aU mj 
friends, have cause to rejoice at it : and though 
hitherto, I confess, you have reaped but little 

* Tantum scribo, d erunt in officio amici, pecunift noo 
deerit si non erunt, tu efBoere tna peounia noo poteris. 
Per fortunas mltens noetnw. Tide no poerum perditum 
perdamus : cui si aliquid erit, ne cgeat. mediooi virtnte 
opus est, et modlocri fortuna, nt cetera conaequator.— 
Ibid. 

« Qui Pontmn et Bithyniam qucstor pro mea salute 
neglezit.>-Post Red. in Sen. 15. 

Pisonis bumanitas, virtus, amor in nos omnes tantos 
est, at nibii supra ene posait Utinam ea res ei volnptati 
sit, glorie qnidem video fore.— Ep. Fam. ziv. 1. 

f Ciceroni, ex patria fngienti H. 8. ducenta et qainqosr 
ginU miUia donavit— Com. Nep. Vit. Att. 4. 

Quod te in tanta bereditate ab omni oocupotione expe- 
disti, valde mihi gratum est Quod facultates toss ad 
meam aalutem polliceris, ut onanibus rebus a te pneter 
ceteros Juver, id quantum sit invsidimn video. — Ad Att. 
iii.2f». 

This CcdUoB, Att!cns*s unde, was a famous dinrl and 
usurer, sometimes mentioned in Cicero's leltera, who 
adopted Atticus by his will, and left him three-fourths of 
his estate, which amounted to above 80,0002. sterling. He 
had raised this great fortune by the favour chiefly of Lncol- 
lus, whom he flattered to the lart with a promise of making 
him his heir, yet left the bulk of his estate to Atticus, wbo 
had been very observant of his humour : for which fraud, 
added to his notorious avarice and extortion, the mob 
seixed his dead body, and dragged it infamously about the 
streets. [VaL Max- vii. 8.] Cicero, congratulating Atticus 
upon his adoption, addresses his letter to Q,. Cccilius, Q. 
F. Poroponianus, AUicus. For in assuming the name of 
the Adopter, it was usual to add also their own famfly 
name, though changed in its termination from Piunpoauas 
to Pomponianus, to preserve the memory ai their real 
extraction : to which aome added also the somame, as 
Cicero does in the present case.— Ad Att. ill. 90. 
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boefit from m j kindness ; I will msnage so for 
tbe fotere, that whenever I am restored, you shall 
&id yooTMif as dear to me as my brother and my 
ehiUren : if I have been wanting therefore in my 
dotj to yon, or rather, since I have been wanting, 
ftvf pardon me; for I have been much more 
nating to myself'." But Atticus begged of him 
to by aside aU such fimdes, and assured him, that 
there was not the least ground for them ; and that 
he had never been disgusted by anything, which 
be had either done, or neglected to do for him ; 
eatreatiDg him to be perfectly easy on that head, 
aad to depend always on his best services, without 
pviDf himself the trouble, even of reminding 
\amK Yet after all, the suspicion itself, as it 
oones from one who knew Atticus so perfectly, 
•eems to leave some little blot upon his character : 
bat whatever canse there might be for it, it is cer- 
tain, that Cicero at least was as good as his word, 
aod by the care which he took aiter his return to 
eeldvate Attiena's name in all his writings, has 
left tbe BBOst illustrious testimony to posterity of 
bs smcere esteem and affection for him. 

Sextins was one of the tribunes elect; and 
bemg entirdy devoted to Cicero, took the trouble 
of a journey into Gaul, to solicit Caesar's consent to 
bb restoration ; which though he obtained, as well 
bjr his own intercession as by Pompey's letters, 
^ it leems to have been with certain limitations 
■ot agreeable to Cieero : for on Sextius's return 
to Rine, when he drew up the copy of a law 
vb^ he intended to propose upon his entrance 
bto office ; conformable, as we may imagine, to 
tbe conditions stipulated with Caesar; Cicero 
frcBtiy disliked it ; as being too general, and 
vithout die mention even of his name, nor pro- 
fit soffidently either for his dignity, or the 
Rftitntiaii of his estate ; so that he desires Atticus 
to take care to get it amended by Seztius^ 

The old tribunes, in the mean while, eight of 
vbom were Cicero's friends, resolved to make one 
dfort more to obtain a law in his favour, which 
tbejr jointly offered to tbe people on the twenty- 
e^fath of October: but Cicero was much more 
^wised with this than with Sextius's : it con- 
Mted of three articles ; the first of which restored 
biiB only to his former rank, but not to his estate : 
the lerand was only matter of form, to indemnify 
the proposers of it : the third enacted, ** that if 
tbere was anything in it which was prohibited to 
be pronolgated by any former law, particularly by 
that of Clodins, or which involved the author of 
sack promulgation in any fine or penalty, that in 

r Igp, fli me ali^iiundo veatri et patrUe compotem for> 
tan Cecntt, oerte efficiam, at maxime Ictere unns ex 
oaaibw unicia : meaque officia ac stadia, qoc parum 
aate huMnmt (fatendom est enim) do exequar, at me 
■qat tiU ae fratri et liberis nostris restitutom patea. SI 
frii in te peecavf , ac potios quoniam peccavi, ignoaoe : in 
■e Mdm ipsom peooavt Tehenientio8.^Ad Att. iii. 15. 

' <laod me vetas qaioqoam saeplcari aoctdiase ad 
sADam toam, quod aecna a me erga te oommiasom, ant 
pderndaam ▼ideretnr, geram tibi morem et Ubenbor 
Mi em. nhi tamoi eo plus debeo, quo tua in me 
bnaaitas foerit exodsior, quam in te mea^— Ibid. 20. 

* Boo interim tempore, P. Sextios, deeignatua iter ad 
CCautfaproineanintasoao^it. Quidegerit,qaantam 
infcccrit, aiha ad canaam.— Pro 6ext. 3t. 

KflfatioBextU neqoe dignitatis satis habet nee cautionis. 
KsaftiMiBiiMtim fsne oportet, et de bonis diligcnttns 
I ■oihi-.elidaDiBadvertMvelim^AdAtt.iiLSO. 



such case it should have no effect." Cicero was 
surprised, that his friends could be induced to pro- 
pose such an act, " which seemed to be against him, 
and to confirm chat clause of the Clodian law 
which made it penal to move anything for him ; 
whereas no clauses of that kind had ever been 
regarded, or thought to have any special force, but 
fell of course when the laws themselves were 
repealed : he observes, ** that it was an ugly pre- 
cedent for the succeeding tribunes, if they should 
happen to have any scruples ; and that Clodius 
had already taken the advantage of it, when in a 
speech to the people, on the third of November, he 
declared, that this act of the tribunes was a proper 
lesson to their successors, to let them see how far 
their power extended." He desires Atticus therefore 
'' to find out who was the contriver of it, and how 
Ninnius and the rest came to be so much overseen 
as not to be aware of the consequences of it'*." 

The most probable solution of it is, that these 
tribunes hoped to carry their point with less diffi- 
culty, by paying this deference to Clodius's law, 
the validity of which was acknowledged by Cato, 
and several others of the principal citizens* ; and 
they were induced to make this push for it before 
they quitted their office, from a persuasion, that 
if Cicero was once restored, on any terms, or- with 
what restrictions soever, tiie rest would follow of 
course ; and that the recovery of his dignity would 
necessarily draw after it everything else that was 
wanted. Cicero seems to have been sensible of it 
himself on second thoughts, as he intimates, in 
the conclusion of his letter : ** I should be sorry," 
says be, " to have the new tribunes insert such a 
clause in their law ; yet let them insert what they 

S lease : if it will but pass and call me home, I shall 
e content with it"." But the only project of a 
law which he approved, was drawn by his cousin 
C. Visellius AcniJeo, an eminent lawyer of that 
age, for another of the new tribunes, T. Fadius, 
who had been his qusstor when he was consul : 
he advised his friends therefore, if there was any 
prospect of success, to push forward that law, 
which entirely pleased him °. 

In this suspense of his affairs at Rome, the 
troops, which Piso had provided for his govern- 
ment of Macedonia, began to arrive in great num- 
bers at Thessalonicao : this greatly alu-med him, 
and made him resolve tdi quit the place without 
delay : and as it was not advisable to move farther 
from Italy, he ventured to come still nearer, and 
turned back again to Dyrrhachium: for though 
this was within the distance forbidden to him by 

k Quo major eat sospicio malltia alionjosr cum id, quod 
ad ipsos nihil pertinebat, erat aatem contra me, sorip- 
serunt. Ut novi tribuni plebis d essent timidiores, malto 
magis sibi eo caplte otendum putarent. Neqae id a 
Clodio prctermissum est, dixit enim in concione ad diem 
m. Non. Noremb. boo capite designatis tribunis plebis pre> 
soriptam esse quid liceret. Ut Ninnium et c«teros fogerit 
investiges velim, et quis attalerit. &o.— Ad Att. iU. 23. 

1 Yideo enim quoedam clarissimoe viros, aliquot loois 
Jodicasse, te cum plebe Jare agere potoisse.— Pro Domo, 16. 

■ Id caput sane nolim novos tribonos plebis ferre : sed 
perferant modo qaidlibet: uno capite qao xevoc^xir, 
modo res oonficiatar, ero o(mtaitas.^Ibid. 23. 

B Sed si est aliquid in spe, vide legem, quam T.Fadio 
scripsitViflelUas: ea mihi perplaoet.— Ibid. 

o Me adhuo Plancios retinet.— fied Jam cum advcntare 
mHites dioerentur, faciendum noUa erit, ut ab eo diaoa- 
damoB.— Ibid. 82. 
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law, yet he had no reaaon to apprehend any danger, 
in a town particularly deroted to him, and which 
had always been under his special patronage and 
protection. He came thither on the twenty-fifth 
of November, and gave notice of his removal to 
his friends at Rome, by letters of the same date, 
begun at Thessalonica and finished at Dyrrha- 
chiumP : which shows the great haste which he 
thought necessary in making this sudden change 
of his quarters. Here he received another piece 
of news which displeased him ; '* that with the 
consent and assistance of his managers at Rome, 
the provinces of the consuls elect had been fur- 
nished with money and troops by a decree of the 
senate : ** but in what manner it affected him, and 
what reason he had to be uneasy at it, will be 
explained by his own letter upon it to Atticus. 

** When you first sent me word," says he, *' that 
the consular provinces had been settled and pro- 
vided for by your consent ; though I was afraid 
lest it might be attended with some ill conse- 
quence, yet I hoped that you had some special 
reason for it which I could not penetrate : but 
having since been informed, both by friends and 
letters, that your conduct is universally con- 
demned, I am extremely disturbed at it ; because 
the little hopes, that were left, seem now to be 
destroyed : for should the new tribunes quarrel 
with us upon it, what farther hopes can there be ? 
and they have reason to do so ; since they were 
not consulted in it, though they had undertaken 
my cause, and have lost by our concession all that 
influence which they would otherwise have had 
over it ; especially when they declare, that it was 
for my sake only that they desired the power of 
furnishing out the consuls; not with design to 
hinder them, but to secure them to my interest ; 
whereas if the consuls have a mind to be perverse, 
they may now be so without any risk; yet let 
them be never so well disposed, can do nothing 
without the consent of the tribunes. As to what 
you say, that, if you had not agreed to it, the 
consuls would have carried their point with the 
people ; that could never have been done against 
the will of the tribunes : I am afraid, therefore, 
that we have lost by it the affection of the tribunes ; 
or if that still remains, have lost at least our hold 
on the consuls. There is another inconvenience 
still, not less considenfble ; for that important 
declaration, as it was represented to me, that the 
senate would enter into nothing till my affair was 
settled, is now at an end ; and in a case not only 
unnecessary, but new and unprecedented; for I 
do not believe, that the provinces of the consuls 
had ever before been provided for until their 
entrance into office : but having now broken 
through that resolution which they had taken in my 
cause, they are at liberty to proceed to any other 
business, as they please. It is not however to be 
wondered at, that my friends, who were applied to, 
should consent to it ; for it was hard for any one, 
to declare openly against a motion so beneficial to 

P Dyrrbaohiom venl quod et libera dvitas est, et in ma 
ofBoiosa.— Ep. Fam. ziv. 1. 

Nam ego eo nomine sum Djrrhaohii, ut qnam celerrime 
quid agatur, audiam, et turn tuto. Civitas enim hao 
temper a me defensa est —Ibid. 3. 

Quod mei studioeos habeo Dyrrhachinos, ad eos perrexf , 
cum ilia superiora Theeaalonica soripsiMem.— Ad Att. iii. 
S2; Ep.Fam. xiv. 1. 



the two consuls; it was hard, I say, to refiue 
anything to Lentulus, who has always been my 
true friend ; or to Metellus, who has given Jtp his 
resentments with so much humanity; yet I am 
apprehensive that we have alienated the tribunes, 
and cannot hold the consuls : write me word, I 
desire you, what turn this has taken, and how Uie 
whole affair stands; and write wiUi your usual 
frankness ; for I love to know the truth, though it 
should happen to be disagreeable." The tendi of 
December 4. 

But Atticus, instead of answering this letter, or 
rather indeed before he received it, having oocanon 
to visit his estate in Epirus, took his way thither 
through Dyrrhachium, on purpose to see Cicero, 
and explain to him in person the motives of their 
condttcL Their interview was but short; and 
after they parted, Cicero, upon some new intel- 
ligence, which gave him finesh uneasiness, sent 
another letter after him into Epirus, to call him 
back again : '* After you left me," says be, *' I 
received letters from Rome, from which I perceive 
that I must end my days in this calamity ; and to 
vneak the truth, (which you will take in good part,) 
if there had been any hopes of my return, yoa, 
who love me so well, would never have ItH the 
city at such a conjuncture : but I say no more, 
lest I be thought either ungrateful, or desirous 
to involve my friends too in my ruin : one thing 1 
beg ; that you would not fail, as you have given 
your word, to come to me, wherever I shall hqipeo 
to be, before the first of January'." 

WhOe he was thus perplexing himself with per- 
petual fears and suspicions, his cause was proceeding 
very pros}>eron8ly at Rome, and seemed to be in 
such a train, that it could not be obstmcted much 
longer : for the new magistrates, who were coming 
on with the new year, were all, except the prctor 
Appius, supposed to be his friends; whlk bis 
enemy Clodios was soon to resign his office, on 
which the greatest part of his power depended: 
Clodius himself was sensible of the daily decay of 
his credit, through the superior influence of Pom- 
pey, who had drawn Ciesar away from him, and 
fonxd even Gabinius to desert hun : so that, oat 
of rage and despair, and the desire of revenging 
himself on these new and more powerful enemies, 
he would willingly have droppeid the pursuit of 
Cicero, or consented even to recal him, if he could 
have persuaded Cicero's friends and the senate to 
join their forces with him against the triumvirate. 
For this end he produced Bibulus and the other 
augurs in an assembly of the people, and dananded 
of them, ''whether it was not unlawful to transsct 
any public business, when any of them were taking 
the auspices?" To which they all answered in 
the affirmative. Then he asked Bibulus, " whether 
he was not actually observing the heavens as oft as 
any of Ceesar's laws were proposed to the people?*" 
To which he answered in the affirmative : but being 
produced a second time by the prstor Appius, he 
added, ''that he took the auspices also in the same 
manner at the time when Clodius*8 act of adoptaon 
was confirmed by the people :" but Clodius, while 
he gratified his present revenge, little rcsgarded how 
much it turned against himself; but insisted, 
that ** all Caesar's acts ought to be annulled by the 
senate, as being contrary to the auspices ;** and on 



q Ad Att. iU. 84. 
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tbft coD^tkm, declared publidj, that '* be himself 
mnid brisg back Cicero, the guardian of the city, 
OB lu ovn shoulders*/' 

In tbe same fit of rerenge, he fell apon the con- 
nl Gabiniiis ; and in an assembly of the people, 
vUch be called for that purpose, with his head 
vdkd, and a little altar and fire before him, conse- 
ailal ha whole estate. This had been sometimes 
toe igainit traitorous citizens, and, when legally 
pofionned, had the effect of a confiscation, by 
BikiDg tbe (dace and effects erer after sacred and 
fMt : bat in tbe present case, it was considered 
ooly St an act of madness ; and the tribune Nin- 
amj is ridicule of it, consecrated Clodius's estate 
ia tlie lame form and manner, that whatever eflBcacy 
«ii ascribed to the one, the other might justly chaL 
late tbe same*. 

Btf tbe expected hour was now come, which put 
la ead to his detestable tribunate : it had been 
iflifonn and of a piece from the first to the last ; 
tbe BKwt infamous and corrupt that Rome had ever 
MB: there was scarce an office bestowed at home, 
or ntj fiiTour granted to a prince, state, or dty 
ibraad, but what he openly sold to the best bidder: 
"Tbe poets (says Cicero) could not feign a Charyb- 
& to Toradous as hia rapine : he conferred the 
title of kmg on those who had it not, and took it 
nay from who had* ;" and sold the ridi priest- 
boodi of Asia, as the Turks are said to sell the 
Grecian bishoprics, without regarding whether 
they were fdl or vacant, of which Cicero gives us 
a remarkable instance : ** There was a celebrated 
to^ of Cybele, at Pessinuns in Phrygia, where 
tbit goddess was worshipped with singular devotion, 
Boc only by all Asia, but Europe too ; and where 
tbe R4MBan generals themselves often used to pay 
Ibcir vows aad make their offerings." Her priest 
vai in quiet possession, without any rival preten- 
fo, or any complaint against him ; yet Clodius, 
by a law of the people, granted this priesthood to 
«e Brogitams, a petty sovereign in those parts, 
towboB be had before given the title of king: ""and 
I ibafl tbink him a king indeed," says Cicero, *'if 
ner be be able to pay the purdiase money :** but 
tfaeipofls of the temple were destined to diat use, 
ud vooU soon have been applied to it, if Ddota- 
no, kiag of Galatia, a prince of noble character, 
ai • true friend to Rome, had not defeated the 
iBpicNis bargain, by taking the temple into his 
pratection, and maintaining the lawful priest 
*piiMt the intruder, nor suffering Brogitarus, 



* Tt tao prcdpitante Jam et delrfUtato tribonato, 
igfciflrmn patroow aobito axtitiatL Tn M. Bibolum in 
**■•*. ta ai^pirm prodoxisti. Te interrogante aogures 
'^^oAderant, com d« ocrk> aervatam tit, com populo agi 
"* y * t aa denique oomia actio po«t«rioribiu men- 
Avfmt, omnia, qoae C. Ccmr cfiflwt, que oootra aiupicia 
^y> cta, persepatmn radndi oportere. Qoodaifieret, 
^^M. te tns homeris me, cnrtodwn orbis, in orbem 
•^innm^Pr* Domo, 14. 

' Ta. to, inqoun. c^te vdato, con d one advocata, 
^calB padto bona tot OabinU oonaecraati in— quid ? exem- 
^tiBhaoatiiaiwiiiieL. Ninnina— conaecrarit? quod si, 
^ id ta pcrtinet, ratom eaae negaa oportere ; ea Jnia 



^y« aiiti in pradaro trfl>unata too, qnfbna in te oon- 
*<ni^ nmmn»» alios erorterea.— Pro Domo, 47. 48. 
* Keiaa. qui arant, TCfMlidit; qni non erant, appdlavit— 
1«B dcBiqiie tam immanwn Charybdim poetc flngendo 
*^Vbaa« potaamnt, qua^ tantos exbaorire gorgitee pot- 
m, fouuai late ytrndm aaaorbuit?— De Hama. Regp. 
v. 



though his son-in-law, to pollute or touch anything 
belonging to it*. 

All the ten new tribunes had solemnly promised 
to serve Cicero ; yet Clodius found means to cor- 
rupt two of them, S. Atilius Serrauus, and Nume- 
rins Quinctius Gracchus, by whose hdp he was 
enabled still to make bead against Cicero's party, 
and retard his restoration some time longer : but 
Piso and Gabinius, percdving the scene to be 
opening apace in his favour, and his return to be 
unavoidable, thought it time to get out of his way, 
and retire to thdr several governments, to enjoy 
the reward of their perfidy : so that they both left 
Rome with the expiration of their year, and Piso 
set out for Macedonia, Gabinius for Syria. 

On the first of January the new consul Lentulus, 
after the ceremony of his inauguration, and his 
▲. uaa. 696. *"* ^^ P**^' ** usual, to religion, 

cic. 50. entered directly into Cicero's affair, 
cx^ ' and moved die senate for his restora- 
p.fXHuriuim tion^; while his colleague Metdlus 
i.airrvi.us declared, with much seeming candour, 
snjrrBBa, «< that though Cicero and he had been 
Q. cxauvB enemies, on account of thdr different 
MBTaixoa sentiments in politics, yet he would 
tfo^ give up his resentments to the autho- 

rity of the faihers, and the interests of the repub- 
lic'.*' Upon which L. Cotta, a person of consular 
and censorian rank, bdng asked his opinion the 
first, said, *' that nothing had been done against 
Cicero agreeably to right or law, or the custom of 
their ancestors : that no dtixen could be driven out 
of the city without a trial ; and that the people 
could not condemn, nor even try a man capitally, 
but in an assembly of thdr centuries : that the 
whole was the effect of violence, turbulent times, 
and an oppressed republic : that in so strange a 
revolution and confiiaion of all things, Cicero had 
only stepped aside, to provide for his foture tranijuil- 
lity, by declining the impending storm ; and since 
he bad freed the republic from no less danger by 
his absence, than he had done before by his pre- 
sence, that be ought not only to be restored, but 
to be adorned witii new honours : that what hia 
mad enemy had published against him, was drawn 
so absurdly both in words and sentiments, that, if 

s Qoi aocepta pecnnia Peaelnnntem Ipanm, sedem domi- 
dliumqoe Matris Deoram vastarla, et Brogitaro, Gallo- 
grcco, imporo homini ao nefario, totum ilium locum 
fanumque Tendlderis. Sacerdotem ab ipaia aria, pulvina- 
riboiMine detraxeria.>-Quc regee omnes. qui Aaiam Euro- 
pamque tenuenmt, aemper aomma religicine ooloenmt— 
Que majorea noetri tam aancta duxerunt, nt— noatri 
imperatorea maximia et periculoaiaBimia bellia hnlo dec 
vota facerent, eaqoe in ipao Peaeinunte ad iUam ipaam 
prlncipem aram et in iUo loco fianoqne peradTereot— 
Putabo regem, ai babuerit unde tibi 8olyat.^Nam com 
multa regia aunt in Deiotaro, turn ilia maTtme. quod tibi 
nummum nullum dedit.^Quod Peasinuntem per aodna 
a teviolatum, et aacerdote, sacrisque apoliatum recupe- 
ravit — Quod oeremoniaa ab omni Tetoatate acoeptaa a 
Brogitaro pollui non ainit, marultque g ener um aanm 
mnnere too, qnam iUud fanum antiquitate reUgionia 
carere.— Ibid. 13; Pro Sext. ». 

7 Kalendia Januariia. — P. Lentolna cooanl— dmnl ae 
de aolemni religione retullt, nibil humanarum rerum 
aibi ivioa, qnam de me agendum judioant.—Poat Red. ad 
Qoir.5. 

* Qua? etiam ooUegs ^us moderatio de me ? Qui cum 
inimidtiaa aibi mecum ex reipublic* dtaafnaio 
taa 000 dixiaaet, eaa ae Patribua coiMcriptia dixit el \ 
poribns reipobl&oK perm i aan m m.— Pro Beat. ai. 
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it had been esacted in proper form, it oonld nerer 
obtain the force of a law : that since Cicero there- 
fiMe was expelled hj no law, he could not want a 
law to restore him, but ooght to be recalled by a 
▼ote of the senate." — Pompej, who spoke next, 
having highly applauded what Cotta said, added, 
** that for the sake of Cicero's fature quiet, and to 
prerent all farther trouble from the same quarter, 
It was his opinion, that the people should have a 
share in conferring that grace, and their consent be 
joined also to the authority of the senate/' After 
many others had spoken likewise with great warmth 
in the defence and praise of Cicero, they all came 
unanimously into Pompey's opinion, and were pro- 
ceeding to make a decree upon it, when Serranus 
the tribune rose up and put a stop to it, not flatly 
interposing his negative, for he had not the assur- 
ance to do that, against snch a spirit and unani- 
mity of the senate, but desiring only a night's time 
to consider of it This unexpected interruption 
incensed the whole assembly ; some reproached, 
others entreated him ; and his father-in-law, Op- 
pius, threw himself at his feet, to more him to 
desist : but all that they could get from him was a 
promise to give way to the decree the next morn- 
ing; upon which they broke up. " But the tribune 
(says Cicero) employed the night, not as people 
fancied he would, in giving back the money which 
he had taken, but in makuig a better bargain, and 
doubling his price ; for the next morning, being 
grown more hardy, he absolutely prohibited the 
senate from proceeding to any act*." This conduct 
of Serranus surprised Cicero's friends, being not 
only perfidious and contrary to his engagements, 
but highly ungrateful to Cicero ; who, in his con- 
sulship, had been his special encourager and 
benefactor^. 

The senate, however, though hindered at present 
from passing their decree, were too well united, 
and too strongly supportcMi, to be baffled much 
longer by the artifices of a faction : they resolved, 
therefore, without farther delay, to propound a 
law to the people for Cicero's restoration ; and the 
twenty-second of the month was appointed for the 
promulgation of it. When the day came, Fabri- 
cius, one of Cicero's tribunes, marched out with a 
strong guard, before it was light, to get possession 
of the rostra : but Clodius was too early for him : 
and having seixed all the posts and avenues of the 
forum, was prepared to give him a warm reception: 

■ Turn princeps rogatos sentontiam L. Cotta, dixit.>— 
Nihil de me actum eve Jure, nihil more mfOorum. nihU 
legibiu, dec. Quare me, qui nulla lege abessem, non 
restitui lege, sed senatos auotoritate oportere.— 

Poet eum rogatos seotentiam Cn. Pompelua, approbata, 
l auds ta qoe Cottc aententia, dixit, eeee otii mei cauM, nt 
omni populari conoertatione defongerer, oenaere ; ut ad 
senatns auotoritatem populi qnoque Roman! beoefidmn 
adjuogeretur. Cum omnee certatim, aliuique alio graviut 
de mea aalnte dixinet, fieretque sine ulla varietate di»- 
oeeeio : sorrexit AtUius ; nee auaus eet, cum eeset emptos, 
intercedere; noctcm slbi ad ddiberandum poetulavit. 
Clamor aenatus, qoerele, preces, tocer ad pedei abjectoe. 
lUe, se affirmare poetero die moram nullam eeee factu- 
rum. Creditum eet; disoeesum eet: llli interea delibe- 
ratori mercei, Interpoetta nocte, duplicata est.^Pro Sezt. 
94. 

Ddiberatio non in reddenda, quemadmodom nonnulU 
arbitrabantur, eed, ut patefiictum est, in augenda meroede 
oonsamtaeet.~PD8t Red.adQuir. 6. 

i> Is tribunue plebis quem ego maTlmJB beoeficiis quos- 
torem consul oniaveram.— Ibid. 



he had purchased some gladiators, for the shows of 
his edileship, to which he was now pretending, 
and borrowed another band of his brother Appbs; 
and with these well armed, at the head of his 
slaves and dependants, he attacked Fabridoa, kiUed 
several of his followers, wounded many more, and 
drove him quite out of the place ; and happening 
to fall in at the same time with Ciipins, another 
tribune, who was coming to the aid of his coUeagoe, 
he repulsed him also with a great slaughter. The 
gladiators, heated with this taste of blomi, '* opened 
their way on all sides with their swords, in quest 
of Quintus Cicero, whom they met with at last, 
and would certainly have murdered, if, by the 
advantage of the confusion and darkness, he had 
not hid himself under, the bodies of his slaves and 
freedmen, who were killed around him ; where be 
lay concetded till the fray was over." The tribune 
Sextius was treated still more roughly, '* for being 
particularly pursued and marked out for destruc- 
tion, he was so desperately wounded, as to be left 
for dead upon the spot, and escaped death only by 
feigning it :" but while he lay in that condition, 
supposed to be killed, Clodius reflecting, that the 
murder of a tribune, whose person was sacred, 
would raise such a storm, as might occasion his 
ruin, '* took a sudden resolution to kill one of his 
own tribunes, in order to charge it upon his adver- 
saries, and so balance the account by making both 
sides equally obnoxious." The victim doomed to 
this sacrifice was Nnmerius Quinctius, an obscure 
fellow, raised to this dignity by the caprice of the 
multitude, who, to make himself the more popular, 
had assumed the surname of Gracdius : " but the 
crafty clown (says Cicero) having got some hint of 
the design, and finding that his blood was to wipe 
ofi'the envy of Sextius's, disguised himself presently 
in the habit of a muleteer, the same in whidi be 
first came to Rome, and with a basket upon his 
head, while some were calling out for Nnmerius, 
others for Quinctius, passed undiscovered by the 
confusion of the two names : but he continued in 
this danger till Sextius was known to be aUve; 
and if that discovery had not been made sooner 
than one would have wished, though they could 
not have fixed the odium of killing their mercenary 
where they designed it ; yet they would have less- 
ened the infamy of one villany, by committing 
another, which all people would have been pleased 
with." According to the account of this day's 
tragedy, ** the Tiber and all the common sewers 
were filled with dead bodies, and the blood wiped 
up with sponges in the forum, where such heaps of 
slain had never before been seen but in the dvil 
dissensions of Cinna and Octavius*^." 

c Princeps rogationis, vlr mihi amldesimna. Q. Fmbii' 

cius templum aliqoanto ante lucem oocupavit. Cum 

forum, oomitium, curiam mnlta de nocte armatie iHnni- 
nibus, ao eenri^ oocupaTiaaent, impetum fadunt in Fabri- 
dum. manus affemnt, ooddunt nonnulloe, mlnerant 
multne : venientem in forum, vimm optimum M. Ciqiium 
—ridepdlunt:ccdem in foromaximam fadunt. Unireni 
districtis gladUs in omnibus fori partibns fratrem meum 
oculis quierebant, voce poeoebant— Pulsnse rottris in oomi- 
tiojacuit, eeqne lenrorum et libertonun oorporibua obtexit. 

Multit vulneribus aoceptis ac debilitato oorport oontni- 
ddato, Sextius, ee abjedt exanfmatua ; neqne ulla alia re 
ab se mortem, nid mortis opini<me, depnlit.^At voo flli 
ipd parriddc^Adeo vim fadnorls sui perborrucraot, ot 
si paullo longior opinio mortis Bextii fuisset, Oraodiam 
ilium suum transferendi in nos crimlnis causa, ooddere 
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Cfedhis, ih^ed with this Tietoiy, "let fire with 
Ui own baodt to the temple of the Nymphs, where 
tk boob of the censors and the public registers of 
the cttj were kept, which were all consumed with 
tbiikic itself^." He then attacked the houses 
dWkt the tribonev and Cccilius the pr«tor, with 
ife and svord, but was repulsed in both attempts 
vitk loss : " Milo took several of Appius's gla- 
iktm prisoners, who, being brought before the 
wmky Bnde a confession of what they knew, and 
wot KDt to jail ; but were presently released by 
Smsmtt*." Upon these ou trage s Milo impeached 
QoHoB io form, for the viol^on of the public 
pace : but the consul Metellus, who had not yet 
ihmiViBpH him, with the prstor Appius, and the 
Oribone Serranus, resoWed to prevent any process 
BfOQ it, " snd by their edicts prohibited, either 
the crindnil himself to appear, or any one to cite 
kin'." Their pretence was, ** that the qusestors 
vere not yet chosen, whose office it was to make 
the tOotment of the judges ; while they themselves 
kcfi bsek the election," and were pushing Clodius 
tt the nine time into the cdileship, which would 
icreea him, of course, for one year from any pro- 
KOtioB. Milo therefore, finding it impracticable 
to brisg him to justice in the legal method, resolved 
to deal vith him in his own way, by opposing force 
tofofte; and ffff this end purchased a band of 
fis&torf, with whidi he had daily skirmishes with 
hin in tke streets ; and acquired a great reputation 
tf coantge and generosity, for being the first of all 

I the Romans who had ever bought gladiators for 

' the iekoDt of the republic'. 

Tliit obstruction given to Cicero's return by an 
tbrtiBate and -desperate faction, made the senate 
ooly the more resolute to effect it : they passed a 
leond vote, therefore, that no other business 
•besid be done till it vras carried ; and to prevent 
iB farther tumults, and insults upon the magistrates, 
wdetd the eonsnls to summon all the people of 
I'taifiwho wished well to the- state, to come to the 
■wtapce and defence of Cic ero **. This gave new 

eaiAirint— fiesult nnticulas, non InoautiM ;— mulioni- 
OB penUm arripait, com qua primum Romam ad 
vnbiaTCBcrit: me Mo ria ee cwbe oootexlt t cnm qucre- 
nai alM If mneriam, alii Qoinctiamt gemini nominit 
■RM mmim est, atque hoc acitis omnea ; oaqoe adeo 
^nwD in pwioulo fuiaae, quoad adtum ait. Sextium 
flToe. Qnod nW coaet patetectum pauUo dUua, quern 
*«0a. ke, Bleministia tom, Jndicea, oorporibua civium 
^^^^ eonpUri, doacaa raferciri, e foro apongiia eflingi 
w ntiw m^Lapidatianea peracpe Tidimua ; non ita sspe, 
•dalaiam tamcn aarpe gladioa; cwlem vero tantam, 
tntiHMavwoorpommezatniotaay niai forte illo Cinnano 
^aa Octanflano die, quia imquam in foro vldit ?— Pro 

* Bam qui cdem Nympfaarom Inoendit, nt memorlam 
^^ivu wwiwionia , tabulia publioia impraaaam, eztin- 
iw*— Pro MIL 27; Farad. 4; Do Haruapio. Reap. 27. 

MH Kiialum a coapprebenai, in aenatom introducti, oon- 
M, ia Ttaoila ooDjecti a Mnone, emiaai a Serrano.— Pro 

Jj^ *** cooaol, prartor, trttmnua plebia nova novi 
^^ e4ieta proponont: no reoa adait, ne oitetnr.— Pro 

' ^ boBori aommo Mikmi noatro nnper fuit, quod 
t^Jhl Mibui emptia relpubUc* oauaa, que aalute noetra 
^^^aAttar, emnea P. Clodii conatua fnroreaque oom- 
*»**— fteO«cii.l7. 

^ hM|«« poittea nihil Toa dvfbua. nihO aociia, nihO 
»«P>atmpondirtii.-POat Red, in flen. 3. . 
J^ "ibi praclarfua acoidere potuit, qoam quod Hlo 
"**»ta Toa deererSstis, ut ounoti ex onml Italia, qui 



spirits to the honest citisens, and drew a vast con- 
course to Rome from all parts of Italy, where there 
was not a corporate town of any note which did 
not testify its respect to Cicero by some public 
act or monument. ** Pompey was at Capua, acting 
as chief magistrate of his new colony ; where he 
presided in person at their making a decree to 
Cicero's honour, and took the trouble likewise of 
visiting all the other colonies and chief towns in 
those parts,'' to appoint them a day of general 
rendezvous at Rome, to assist at the promulgation 
of the law ^ 

Lentulus at the same time was entertaining the 
city with shows and stage plays, in order to keep 
the people in good humour, whom he had called 
from their private affairs in the country to attend 
the public business. The shows were exhibited in 
Pompey's theatre, while the senate, for the conve- 
nience of being near them, was held in the adjoining 
temple of Honour and Virtue, built by Marius out 
of the Cimbric spoils, and called for that rtason 
Marina's Monument : here, according to Cicero's 
dream, a decree now passed in proper form for his 
restoration ; when, ^^ under the joint influence of 
those deities, honour (he says) was done to virtue ; 
and the monument of Marius, the preserver of the 
empire, gave safety to his countryman, the defender 
ofitV 

The news of this decree no sooner reached the 
neighbouring theatre, than the whole assembly 
expressed their satisfaction by claps and applauses, 
which they renewed upon the entrance of every 
senator ; but when the consul Lentulus took his 
place, they all rose up, and, with acclamations, 
stretched-out hands, and tears of joy, publicly 
testified their thanks to him. But when Clodius 
ventured to show himself, they were hardly re- 
strained from doing him violence, throwing out 
reproaches, threats and curses upon him : so that 
in the shows of gladiators, which he could not 
bear to be deprived of, he durst not go to his seat 
in the common and open manner, but used to start 
up into it at once from some obscure passage under 
the benches, which on that account was jocosely 
called **the Appian way,*" where he was no sooner 
espied, than so "general a hiss ensued, that it 
disturbed the gladiators, and frightened their very 
horses. From these significations (says Cicero) he 
might learn the difference between the genuine 
citizens of Rome, and those packed assemblies of 
the people where he used to domineer ; and that 
the men who lord it in such assemblies, are the 
real aversion of the city ; while those who dare not 
show their heads in them, are received with all 
demonstrations of honour by the whole peopled" 
rempublicam Balvam vellent, ad me unum — reatituendum, 
et defendendiun venirent ?— Poat Red. In Sen. 9. 

In una mea caoaa liaotum eat. ut Uteris consularibua ex 
8. C. cuncta ex Italia, omnea, qui rempublicam aalvam 
rellent, conTOcarentur. — Pro Sext. 60. 

1 Qui in colonia nuper conatituta. cnm ipse gereret 
magistratum, vim et crudelitatem privilegii anctoritate 
honeatiaaimornm hominum.et publicia litoria conalgnavit: 
princepeque Italic totiuaprcsidinm ad meam aalutem im- 
plonndam patavlt.— Poet Red. in Sen. 11. 

Hie municipia. ooloniaaque adiit: hie Italic totloa 
auxilium imploravit— Pro Domo, 12. 

It Cum in templo Honoria et Virtntia, honoa babitua 
eaaet virtuti ; Calique Maril, oonaervatoria hujua imperil, 
monnmentnm. munioipi ejua et reipublicc defenaori 
sedem ad aalutem pnebniaaet.— Pro Sext. 54 ; it. 56. 

1 Audlto 8. C. ore ipai, atqne abaenti aenatui planaua est 
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When the decree paited, the famed tragedian, 
ifisopus, who acted, as Cicero says, the same good 
part in the republic that he did upon the stage, 
was performing the part of Telamon, banished from 
his country, in one of Accius's plays, where, by the 
emphasis of his voice, and the change of a word or 
two in some of the lines, he contrived to turn the 
thoughts of the audience on Cicero. " What he ! 
who always stood up for the republic ! who, in 
doubtful times, sparcMl neither life nor fortunes — 
the greatest friend in the greatest danger — of such 
parts and talents — O father — 1 saw his houses and 
rich furniture all in flames — O ungrateful Greeks, 
inconstant people ; forgetful of services ! — to see 
such a man banished ; driven from his country ; 
and suffer him to continue so? *' — At each of which 
sentences there was no end of clapping. — In an- 
other tragedy of the same poet, called Brutus, when 
instead of Brutus he pronounced Tullius, who 
established the liberty of his citizens, the people 
were so affected, that they called for it again a 
thousand times. This was the constant practice 
through the whole time of his exile : there was not 
a passage in any play, which could possibly be 
applied to his case, but the whole audience pre- 
sently catched it up, and by their claps and 
applauses loudly signified their zeal and good 
wishes for him"'. 

Though a decree was regularly obtained fbr 
Cicero's return, Clodius had the courage and ad- 
dress still to hinder its passing into a law : he 
took all occasions of haranguing Uie people against 
it ; and when he had filled the forum with his 
mercenaries, ** used to demand of them aloud, 
contrary to the custom of Rome, whether they 
would have Cicero restored or not ; upon which his 
emissaries raising a sort of dead cry in the n^ative, 
he laid hold of it, as the voice of the Roman people, 
and declared the proposal to be rejected".'* But 

ab universis datus: delude, cum aenatorlbus singulis 
•pectatum e tenatu redeuntibus: cum vero Ipw, qui ludoa 
faciebat, consul aasedit : stantes, et manibus pamiA gratiaa 
agentes, et lacrymantes gaudio, suam ea^ga me benerolen- 
tiam ao miserioordiam declaranmt : at cum ille f uribnndns 
veniaset, viz se populns Romanus tenuit.— Pro 8ext. ft5. 
Ig, cum quotidle gladiatoret spectaret, nunquam est con- 
spectus, cum veniret : emergebat subito, ciun sub tabulas 
subrepserai— Itaque ilia via latebrosa, qua Ille spectatum 
vcniebat. Appia jam vocabatur : qui tamen quo tempore 
conspectus erat, non modo gladiatores. sed cqui ipei 
Kladlatorum repentinis sibiUs extimesoebant. Yldetisne 
igltur, quantum inter populum Romanum, et ooncionem 
intersit ? Dominos oondonum omni odio populi notari ? 
Quibui Mitem oonsistere in operarum oonckmlbus non 
liceat, eos omni populi Homani signiflcatiime deoorari ?— 
Pro Sext. 59. 

» Recent! nundo de illo B. C. ad ludoe, soenamque 
perlato, summus artifex, et mehercule semper partium 
in republioa tanquam in soena, optimatium, fiens et 
reoenti Ictitia et misto dolore ac desiderio mei— summi 
enim poet« ingonium non solum arte sua sed etiam dolore 
exprimebat. Quid enim f qui rempublicam eerlo animo 
adJHverUt ttatutritt iUitrit cum AchitHi-^e dubia nte 
dubitarit vitam offerre^ nte capitl prperceritt^-^—tummum 
amleum tummo in beHo~-rummo ingenio prtrditum — 
Pater— here omnia vidi inJtammari—O ingratijlci Argivi, 
inanes Oraii, immemores ben^ficiH—tXMlare sinilit, tistis 
pelli, puUum patimini—qam slgnificatio fuerit omnium, 
que deolaratio voluntatis ab univerao populo Romano ? 

Nominatim sum appellatus in Bruto, Tulliui, qui liber- 
tatem eivibut itabiiiverat, Millies revocatum est— Pro 
Sext. 56, 57. 58. 

B nie tribnnns plebis qui da me— non majorum snomm. 



the senate, ashamed io see their authority Htm in- 
sulted, when the whole city was on their side, re. 
solved to take such measures in the support of 
their decrees, that it should not be possible to 
defeat them. Lentulus therefore summoned them 
into the Capitol, on the twenty-fifth of May, where 
Pompey began the debate, and renewed the motion 
for recalling Cicero ; and in a grave and elaborate 
speech which he had prepared in writing, and 
delivered from his notes, gave him the honour of 
having saved his country <'. All the leading men 
of the senate spoke after him to the same effect ; 
but the consul Metellus, notwit h stan din g his 
promises, had been acting hitherto a double part; 
and was all along the chief encourager and supporter 
of Clodius. When Servilius therefore roae up, a 
person of the first dignity, who had been honoured 
with a triumph and the censorship, he addretsed 
himself to his kinsman Metellus, and, '* calling up 
from the dead all the family of the Metdli, Isid 
before him the glorious acts of his ancestors, wi& 
the conduct and unhappy fate of his brodier, in a 
manner so moving, that Metellus could not hold 
out any longer against the force of the speech, nor 
the authority of the speaker, but with tears in hb 
eyes gave himself up to Servilius, and professed all 
future services to Cicero" — in which he proved 
very sincere, and from this moment assisted his 
colleague in promoting Cicero's restoration ; *' so 
that in a very full house of four hundred and seven- 
teen senators, when all die magistrates were pre- 
sent, the decree passed, without one dissenting voice 
but Clodius's'," which gave occasion to Cicero 
to write a particular letter of thanks to Myelins, 
as he had done once before upon his fint dedara- 
tion for him*i. 

Some may be apt to wonder why the two tribunes, 
who were Cicero s enemies still as much as ever, 
did not persevere to inhibit the decree, since the 
negative of a single tribune had an indispntable 
force to stop all proceedings ; but when that ncfa- 
tive was wholly arbitrary and factious, contrary to 
the apparent interest and general inclination of the 
citizens, if the tribune could not be prevailed with 
by gentle means to recal it, the senate used to 
enter into a debate upon the merit of it, and pro- 
ceed to some extraordinary resolution of declaring 

■ed Gneculomm insUtuto, oondonem interrogare aolebat, 
velletne me redlre: et cum erat redamatum semivivis 
mercenariorum vodbus ; populum Romanum negare dice- 
bat.— Pro Sext. 59. 

o Idem ille consul cum flla inoredibiUs mnltitndo Ro- 
mam, et p«ne Italia ipsa venisset, vos frequmtisBinKM in 
Gapitolium oonvocavit^Post Red. in Sen. la] Cum rir 
is, qui tripartltas orbis terrarum oras atque regkmee tribus 
triumphis huic imperio adjunctas notavit, de scripto 
sententia dicta, mihi uni testimonium patri« otmaenrmte 
dedit.— Ibid. 61. 

p Qu. Metellus, et inlmicus et filter inimid p aspec U 
vestra vduntate, omnia private odia deposuit : qoem P. 
Senrilius— et auctoritetis et orationis mim divina quadam 
gravitate ad sui generis, oommunisque sanguinis facte, 
virtutesque revocavit, ut baberet in consilio et fratrem ab 
inferis— et omnes Metelloe. prsMtantiseimos oives— Itaque 
extltit non modo salutis defensor,— verum etiam adacriptor 
dignitatis meas. Quo quidem die, cum vos occcxvn. ex 
senatu eswtis. magistratus autem hi omnes adeannt, dia- 
sensit unus.^Post Red. in Sen. la 

CoUacrymavit vir egregius ac vcre Metdlns, totumque 
se P. Servilio dioentl etiam turn tradidit Neo illam dlvi- 
nam gravitatem, plenam antiquitatis, dintiua— potuit bqs- 
tinere.— Pro Sext. OS. 4 Ep. Fam. v. 4. 
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the author of tuth an oppontioii an enemy to his 
oomtry, and answerable for all the mischief that 
ns likely to ensue, or of ordering the consuls to 
take care that the republic received no detriment ; 
Tfaieh fotes were thought to justify any methods, 
how violeDt soever, of removing either the obstmc- 
ijoo or the author of it, who seldom cared to ex- 
poae himself to the rage of an inflamed city, headed 
bj (he consols and &e senate, and to assert his 
fccrogatxTe at the peril of his life. 

Tlus m effect was the case at present ; when the 
easd Leotnlos assembled the senate again the 
Bot^y to concert some effectnal method for pr&- 
Totinf til farther opposition, and getting the de- 
em enacted into a law : bat before they met, be 
edfed the people likewise to the rostra, where he, 
ud ill the principal senators in their turns, re-i 
pelted to them the substance of what they had 
sad before m the senate, in order to prepare them 
for the reception of the law. Pompey particularly 
I verted hiaiself in extolling the praises of Cicero, 
iedariiig ** that the republic owed its preservation 
to lum, and that their common safety was involved 
iakii;'* exhorting ttiem ** to defend and support 
tke decree of the senate, the quiet of the city, and 
tbe fcrtnaes of a man who had deserved so well of 
tboD ; that this was the general ? oice of the senate, 
of tlw knights, of all Italy ; and, lastly, that it 
VM his own earnest and special request to them, 
vkiefa be not only desired, but implored them to 
piat'." When the senate afterwards met, they 
praeeded to several new and vigorous votes to 
^Q&ate the success of the law : first, ** That no 
ugistrate should presume to take the auspices, so 
J u to disturb the assembly of the people, when 
Geero'f cause was to come before them ; and that 
if atj one attempted it, be should be treated as a 
paUie enemy. 

Secendly, '*That, if through any violence or 

(^^Mtmction, the law was not suifered to pass within 

tbe fire next legal days of assembly, Cicero should 

! ^ be at liberty to return, without any farther 

atbority. 

1'hirdly, " That public thanks should be given 
te ill the people of Italy who came to Rome for 
Geero's ddience, and that they should be desired to 
»«e again, on the day when the suflfrages of the 
pwpie were to be taken. 

PoQrthly, "That thanks should be given like- 
viie to all the states and cities which had receif ed 
od entertained Cicero ; and that the care of his 
pnoa should be recommended to all foreign 
BXiaas in alliance with them ; and that the Roman 
Sherds, and all who had command abroad, should 
* ordered to protect his life and safety"." 

' <luram priiujepe od rogandoe et ad oohortandos tos 
y fa * Pttnpeias— primom tos docuit, meis consiliis 
'^pabUeam tme •enratam, cauaamque meam cum oom- 
*B|^alate ooojunzit ; hortafcuaque est, ut auctoritatem 
■Mtei, riatom cfvltatis, fortunaa civia bene meriU defen- 
^ntit: turn In perorando poauit, tos rogari a aenatn, 
niarttbeqnitilma, rogari ab Italia cuncta: denique ipse 
adntnnnun pro mea tos salute non rogaTit solum, Terum 
•*■ otawavit^Pott Red. ad Quir. 7. 

*^od CM postridie deoretum in curia— ne quia de calo 
*;*^ ; ne qu» moram ullam afferret ; §1 quia aliter 
"*»t, man plane erera or em reipubUcc fore.— 

A^^Uit, d diebna quinqne qnibna agi de me potniaaet, 
I ■■ •■rt aetom, redirem in patriam omni auctoritate 
nnpwata. 

(" t tia, qni ex tota UaUa aalntia mom oanaa couTenerant, 
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One cannot help pausing a while to reflect on 
the great idea which these facts imprint of the 
character and dignity of Cicero ; to see so vast an 
empire in such a ferment on his account as to 
postpone all their concerns and interests, for many 
months successively, to the safety of a sinzle 
senators who had no other means of exciting the 
zeal or engaging the affections of his citizens but 
the genuine force of his personal virtues, and the 
merit of his eminent services : as if the republic 
itself could not stand without him, but must fall 
into ruins, if he, the main pillar of it, was removed, 
whilst the greatest monarchs on earth, who had 
any affairs with the people of Rome, were looking 
on to expect the event, unable to procure any 
answer or regard to what they were soliciting, till 
this affair was decided. Ptolemy, the king of 
^SyP^* ^^ particularly affected by it, who, being 
driven out of his kingdom, came to Rome about 
this time to beg help and protection against his re- 
bellious subjects ; but though he was lodged in 
Pompey's house, it was not possible for him |o 
get an audience till Cicero's cause was at an end. 

The law, now prepared for his restoration, was to 
be offered to the suffrage of the centuries : this was 
the most solemn and honourable way of transacting 
any public business where the best and gravest part 
of the city had the chief influence, and where a de- 
cree of the senate was previously necessary to make 
the act valid ; but in the present case there seem 
to have been four or five several decrees, prorided 
at different times, which had all been frustoited by 
the intrigues of Clodins and his friends till these 
last votes proved decisive and effectnal". Cicero's 
resolution upon them was, *' to wait till the law 
should be proposed to the people ; and, if by the 
artifices of his enemies it should then be obstructed, 
to come away directly upon tbe authority of the 
senate, and rather hazard his life than bear the 
loss of his country any longer*.'' But the vigour 
of the late debates had so discouraged the chiefs of 
the faction, that they left Clodius single in the 
opposition. Metellus dropped him, and his brother 
Appius was desirous to be quiets ; yet it was above 
two months still from the last decree before Cicero's 
friends could bring the affair to a general vote, 
which they effected at last on the fourth of August. 

There bad never been known so numerous and 
solemn an assembly of the Roman people as this — 
all Italy was drawn together on the occasion ; it 
was reckoned a kind of sin to be absent, and 
neither age nor infirmity was thought a sufficient 

agerentur gratis : atque iidem ad res redeuntea, ut venl- 
rent, rogarentur. 

Quern enim unquam aenatua civem, nial me, nationibua 
exteri§ commendaTit ? cujua unquam propter aalutem, niai 
meam, aenatua publice aociia populi Romani gratiaa egit? 
De me uno P. C. decreTerunt, ut qui provinclaaoum impe- 
rio obtinerent, qui qnestorea legatique esaent, aalutem et 
Titam meam custodirent.— Pro Sext. 60. 61. 

t Nihil Toa oiribua, nihil aociia, nihil regibua reqiondlB- 
tia. Nihil Judices aententiis, nihil popidua auffragiia, nihil 
hie ordo auctoritate deolararit : mutum forum, elinguem 
curiam, tacitam etlhu>tam civitatem Tldebatla.— Post Red. 
in Sen. a 

" Vid. Pro Sext 60, et Notaa ManntU ad 61. 

' Mihi in animo eat legum lationon expeotare, et ai ob- 
treotabitnr. utar anotoritate aenatua, et potiua rita quam 
patria carebo.— Ad Att. ill. 26. 

f Redii cum maxima dignitate, ftatre tuo altero console 
reducente, altero prvtore petente.— Pro Domo, 33. 
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ezcme for not leudiDg a helping hand to the resto- 
ration of Cicero. All the mag:i8trates exerted 
themselves in recommending the law, excepting 
Appins and the two tribones, who darst not Tentore 
however to oppose it. The meeting was held in 
the Field of Mars, for the more conTenient recep- 
tion of so great a multitude, where the senators 
divided among themselves the task of presiding in 
the several centuries and seeing the poll fairljr 
taken. The result was, that Cicero was recalled 
firom exile hj the unanimous suffrage of all the 
centurieSf and to the infinite joy of the whole 
city*. 

Clodius however had the hardiness not only to 
appear, but to speak in this assembly against the 
law, but nobody regarded or heard a word that he 
said. He now found the difference mentioned 
above between a free t»nvention of the Roman 
people and those mercenary assemblies where a 
few desperate citizens, headed by slaves and gladi- 
ators, used to carryall before them. •* Where now," 
says Cicero, "were those tyrants of the forum, those 
haranguers of the mob, those disposers of king- 
doms }** This was one of the last genuine acts of 
free Rome, one of the last efforts of public liberty, 
exerting itself to do honour to its patron and de- 
fender; for the union of the triumvirate had already 
given it a dangerous wound, and their dissention, 
which not long after ensued, entirely destroyed it. 

But it gave some damp to the joy of this glorious 
day that Cicero's son-in-law Piso happened to die 
not long before it, to the extreme grief of the 
family, without reaping the fruits of his piety, and 
sharing the pleasure and benefit of Cicero's return. 
His praises however will be as immortal as Cicero's 
writings, from whose repeated character of him 
we learn ** that for parts, probity, virtue, modesty, 
and for every accomplishment of a fine gentleman 
and fine sp^er, he scarce left his equal behind 
him among all the young nobles of that age*." 

Cicero bad resolved to come home in virtue of 
the senate's decree, whether the law had passed 
or not ; but perceiving from the accounts of all 
his friends, that it could not be defeated any longer, 
he embarked for Italy on the fourth of August, 
the very day on which it was enacted, and landed 
the next at Brundisium, where he found his daugh- 
ter Tullia already arrived to receive him. The 
day happened to be the annual festival of the 
foundation of the town, as well as of the dedication 

* Quo die quia civis fuit, qui non nefaa erne putaret, 
qnaounqoe aut ctate aut raletudine eotet, non so de Mlnte 
mea wntentiam ferre?— Port Red. in Sen. 11. 

Nemo dhi nee valetudinia ezcuMtionem neo smectniii 
satis Justam putavlt^— Pro Best. AS. 

De me com omnet magiftratui promnlgmwent, pneter 
nnum pnetorem, a quo non erat poetulandum, fratrem 
inimici mei, pneterqae dnoa de lapide emptos tribunoe 
plebia— nullia oomitlis unquam multitudinem hominum 
tantam, neque splendidiorem fuiwe—Voe rogatores, voe 
disiributorea, voe custodes fuiiee tabularumv— In Piaon. Ifi. 

• Piso ille gener meuf, out pietatia mm fructum, neque 
ex me, neqne apopulo Romano ferre liouit.— Pro Bext. 31. 

Studio autem n e mln em neo Induatria majore cognovi ; 
quanquam ne ingenio quidem qui pnratiterit, facile dize- 
rim, C. Piaoni. genera meo. Nullum ill! tempus racabat, 
ant a forenai diotione. ant a oommentatione domestica. aut 
aaoribendoantacogitando. ItaqnetantoaprooeeBua fade- 
bat, ut evolare non exouirere videbatur, ^.— alia de illo 
mi^jora did poasunt. Nam neo oontinentia, nee pietate, 
nee ullo geoere virtutis, quenquam cjuadem etatia com illo 
oonferendum pato<— Brut pp. 397, 396. 



of the temple of Saliety at Rome, and tiie birth-day 
likewise of Tullia: as if Providence had thrown til 
these circumstances together to enhance thejoj 
and solemnity of his landing, wfaidi was oelebnted 
by the people with the most profuse expreaskHa 
of mirth and gaiety. Cicero took up his quarters 
again with his old host Lenius Flaocna, who had 
entertained him so honourably in his distress, t 
person of great learning aswell as generosity. Here 
he receivMl the welcome news in four days from 
Rome, that the law was actually ratified by the 
people with an incredible zeal and unanimity of 
all the centuries^. This obliged him to pursue his 
journey in all haste, and take leave of the Brundi- 
sians, who, by all the offices of private duty, as well 
as public decrees, endeavoured to testify tfa^ sincere 
respect for Mm. The fame of his landing and 
progress towards the city drew infinite multitudes 
from all parts to see him as he passed, and con- 
gratulate him on his return ; " so that the whok 
road was but one continued street from Brundisinm 
to Rome, lined on both sides with crowds of men« 
women, and children ; nor was there a prBfecturc, 
town or colony through Italy, which did not de- 
cree him statues or public honours, and said a 
deputation of their principal members to pay him 
their compliments ; that it was rather leas tiian 
the truth, as Plutarch ssys, what Cicero himself 
tells us, that all Italy brought him bade upon its 
shoulders^. But that one day, says he, was worth 
an immortality, when on my approach towards the 
city the senate came out to receive me, followed by 
the whole body of the citizens, as if Rome itself 
had left its foundations, and marched forward to 
embrace its preserver'*." 

As soon as he entered the gates he saw ** the 
steps of all the temples, porticoes, and even the 
tops of houses covered with people, who sainted 
him with a universal acclamation as he marched 
forward towards the Capitol, wherefresh multitudes 
were expecting his arrival ; yet in the midst of all 
this joy he coiSd not help g rieving," he says, with ia 
~M»ridie Non. SextiL Dyrrhachio aum profectua, illo 
ipao die lex eat lata de nobia. BrundiaiumveoiNoiiis:ibi 
mihi Tulliola mea pnasto fuit, natali suo lp«> die, q«i 
caau idem natalis erat Brundiainc coloniae ; et tuc vidnv 
Mdutia. Quae rea animadvma a multitudtue, sununa 
Brundialnorum gratulatione oelebrata eat Ante diem 
aeztum Id. Sext. cognovi, Uteria Quinti fkvtria, mirifioo 
atudio omnium Ktatum atque ordinum, inoredibiU oon- 
ourau Italic, legem oomitiia centuriatia ease perlatom^ 
Ad Att iv. 1. 

Cumque me domna eadem optimomm et doctiaatmorom 
virorum, Lenii Flacd, et patria et fratria ^ua I gH aw m a 
aooepiaset, quae proximo anno moerena reoeperatt tA mo 
periculo prcaidioque defenderat.— Pro Sext 63. 

c Meua quidem reditua ia fuit, ut a Brundialo naqne 
Romam agmen perpetuum totiua Italic Tiderem. Neque 
enim regio fuit nlla, neque pnefectuia. neque municipium 
aut oolonia, ex qua non publico ad me venerint gFatulatom. 
Quid dioam advoitua meoa? Quid efftudonea h<»ninum ex 
oppidia ? Quid ooncuraum ex agria patrum familiaa com 
ooujugibua ac liberie? Ifcc^In Piaon. 23. 

Italia cuncta pcne auia humeria reportavit— Poat Red. 
in Sen. 1ft. 

Itinera toto urbee Italic festos diea agero adventna mci 
videbantur. VicmultitudinelegatonminndiqnemiaMnim 
oelcbrabantur.— Pra Sext. 63. 

^ Unua ille dies mihi quidem inatar immortalitatia fait 
~cnm aenatum ^raaanm vidi, populumque Romannm 
univeraum, cum mihi ipaa Roma, prope oonvulaa aedibos 
auia, ad oomplectendnm conaenratorem aunm prooedcre 
viaa eat— In Piaon. 22. 
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iHMelf; *<toreflecttfaat adtyiogratefiiltothede. 
fietderof ht liberty had been to miserably enslaved 
ud oppre sw d */' The capitol was the proper seat 
or tbnme, as it were, of the majesty of the empire, 
vtoe stood the most magnificent &bric of Rome» 
the temple of Jupiter, or of that god whom they 
itjM the greatest and the best', to whose shrine 
all who entered the city in pomp or triumph used 
ttwKjt to make their first visit. Cicero, therefore, 
befcre he had sahited his wife and family, was 
okfiged to discharge himself here of his tows and 
ik^ for his safe retnm ; where, in compliance 
with Uie popolar superstition, he paid his devotion 
ilso to that tutelary Minerva, whom, at his quit- 
tag Rome, he had placed in the temple of her 
fadwr. From this office of religion he was con- 
daeted by dw same company, and with the same 
wrfaastions, to his brother's house, where this 
pBit processbn ended ; which, from one end of 
it to tae other, was so splendid and triumphant, 
thit be had reason, he says, to fear, lest people 
dMMid imagine that he himself had contrived his 
hte fli|^t for the sake of so glorious a restoration'. 



SECTION VI. 



CiciBo's return was, what he himself truly calls 
it, the beginning of a new life to him*, which was 
to be governed by new maxims and a new kind of 
poficf , jet so as not to forfeit his old character. 
He had been made to feel in what hands the weight 
of power lay, and what little dependence was to 
be piaoed on the help and support of his aristocra- 
tiol friends. Pompey had served him on this im- 
pottaat occasion very sincerely, and with the con- 
cvrence also of Caesar, so as to make it a point 
of sntitade as well as prudence to be more ob- 
imnitof them than he had hitherto been. The 
Kaite, on the other hand, with the magistrates 
ud the honest of all ranks, were zealous in his 
caie ; and the consul Lentulus above all seemed 
to uke it the sole end and glory of his adminis- 
tntioQ^ This uncommon consent of opposite 
ptrtia m promoting his restoration drew upon 
bin t nriety of obligations which must needs often 
chih and interfere with each other, and which it 
VIS hii put still to manage so as to make them 
^BWftoit with his honour, his safety, his private 

* Itw a pota. In Capitoliam aaoensos, dosnum reditus 
at cjonodi. Qt Mmuna In Ictitla fllud dolerem, dvita- 
tetiBgntam, tarn mtoeram atqne oppreanm fuiaaew— 

' <bMira te, Gqrftoline. quem propter bencAda, popolns 
■QBiDBs Optimom, propter vim, Maximum, nomlnavit. 

( Ct toA mihi oonaoderata ill* vis non modo non 
^"VahiB^ led etiam emenda foiaae videatar.~<Pro 

'AHeriiuTitvqaoddamlnltiamordimiir. [Ad Att. iv. 
l*! buMMher place he calls his rMioration to his former 
*N*y. vaXryTtrw/ip', [Ad Att. vl. 6.] or a new birth ; 
^*«iUKTowed|ao1»blyfhmithePytl>agoreansohool.and 
ifVlW afterwards bjr the sacred writen to the renovation 
crgaraatQie by taaptian, as weU as our restoration to life 
*^ 4«ih in the gneral renuTection.--Matt. xiz. 29; 
Tit ill ft. 

^ Boo WftOam vlrtotis, hoo Indldom animl, hoc lumen 



iialforepatavit,aimemihl,aimeia,slrdpub- 
B>K nddkUaet^POil Bed. in Sen. 4. 



and his public duty : these were to be the springs 
and motives of his new life — the hinges on which 
his future conduct was to turn — and to do justice 
severally to them all, and assign to each its proper 
weight and measure of influence, required his 
utmost skill and address'. 

The day after his arrival, on the fifth of Sep- 
tember, the consuls summoned the senate to give 
him an opportunity of paying his thanks to them 
in public for their late services, where, after a 
general profession of his obligations to them all, 
he made his particular acknowledgments to each 
magistrate by name— to the consuU, the tribunes, 
the prstors ; he addressed himself to the tribunes 
before the prsetors, not for the dignity of their 
office, for in that they were inferior, but for their 
greater authority in making laws, and consequently 
their greater merit in carrying his law into effect. 
The number of his private friends was too great to 
make it possible for him to enumerate or thank 
them all ; so that he confined himself to the magis- 
trates, with exception only to Pompey', whom, 
for the eminence of his character, though at present 
only a private man, he took care to distinguish by 
a personal address and compliment. But as Len- 
tulus was the first in office, and had served him 
with the greatest affection, so he gives him the first 
share of his praise, and in the overflowing of his 
gratitude styles him the parent and the god of his 
life and fortunes*. The next day he paid his 
thanks likewise to the people in a speech from the 
rostra, where he dwelt chiefly on the same topics 
which he had used in the senate* celebrating the 
particular merits and services of his principal 
friends, especially of Pompey, whom he declares 
to be the greatest man for virtue, wisdom, glory, 
who waa then living, or had lived, or ever would 
live, and that he owed more to him on this occa- 
sion than it was even lawful almost for one man to 
owe to another'. 

Both these speeches are still extant, and a pas- 
sage or two from each will illustrate the temper 
aiul disposition in which he returned. In speaking 
to the senate, after a particular Recital of the* 
services of his friends, he adds—" As I have a 
pleasure in enumerating these, so I willingly pass 
over in silence what others wickedly acted against 



c 8ed quia avpe oonourrit, propter aliquoruro de me 
meritorum inter Ipeos contentionee, ut eodem tempore in 
omnee verear ne vlx poasim gratut videri. Bed ego hoc 
meia ponderibus examinabo, non solum quid cuiqne de- 
^bearn, sed etlAm quid oqjusque intersit, et quid a me 
cqjuaque tempus poscat^Pro Plando, 93, 

^ Cum perpauds nominatim gratias ^iasem, quod omnee 
enumerari nullo modo poasent, aoelus autem easet quen- 
quam prarteriri.— Ibid. 30. 

Hodiemo autem die nominatim a me magistretibua 
statul gratias esse agendas, et de privatls unl, qui pro 
nlute mea munidpia, ooloniasque adiiaset.— Post Red. in 
Sen. 12. 

• Princepe P. Lentulus, parens ao deua nostrc Tit«>, 
fortune, dec— Ibid. 4. It waa a kind of maxim among the 
andenta ; that to do good to a mortal, wu to be a god to a 
mortal. Deu* ettmortalUjuvaremortalem. [Plin. Hist. 
Nat. ii. 70 Thua Cicero, aa he calls Lentulus here his 
god. so on other occasions gires the same appellation to 
Plato, Dtus iUe nosier Plato^Ad Att. iv. 16.] to express 
the highest sense of the benefits received twm them. 

' Cn. Pompeius, vir omnium qui sunt, fuerunt, emnt, 
prinoeps rirtute, sapientia, ao gloria.— Hulo ego hominl, 
Quirites, tantum debeo, quantum hominem hominl debere 
vlx fas est^Post Red. ad Qulr. 7. 
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me. It it not mjr present bnsineM to remember 
injuries, which » if it were in my power to revenge, 
I should choose to forget ; my life shall be applied 
to other purposes — to repay the good offices of 
those who have deserved it of me ; to hold fast 
the friendships which have been tried as it were 
in the fire ; to wage war with declared enemies ; 
to pardon my timorous, nor yet expose my 
treacherous friends ; and to balance the misery of 
my exile by the dignity of my return'." To the 
people he observes, *' that there were four sorts of 
enemies who concurred to oppress him — the first, 
who, out of hatred to the republic, were mortal 
enemies to him for having saved it ; the second, 
who, under a false pretence of friendship, in- 
famously betrayed him ; the third, who, through 
their inability to obtain what he had acquired, 
were envious of his dignity ; the fourth, who, 
though by office they ought to have been the guar- 
dians of the republic, bartered away his safety, the 
peace of the city, and the dignity of the empire, 
which were committed to their trust I will take 
my revenge, sajs he, on each of them, agreeably 
to the different manner of their provocation, on 
the bad citizens, by defending the republic strenu- 
ously ; on my perfidious friends, by never trusting 
them again ; on the envious, by continuing my 
steady pursuit of virtue and glory ; on those mer- 
chants of provinces, by calling them home to give 
an account of their administration : but I am more 
solicitous how to acquit myself of my obligations 
to you for your great services, than to resent the 
injuries and cruelties of my enemies ; for it is 
much easier to revenge an injury than to repay a 
kindness, and mucb less trouble to get the better 
of bad men than to bqual the good^." 

This affair being ftMdy over, the senate had 
leisure again to atteno^to public business; and 
there was now a case before them of a very urgent 
nature, which required a present remedy, — ^an un- 
usual scarcity of com and provisions in the city, 
which had been greatly increased by the late con- 
course of people from all parts of Italy on Cicero's 
account, and was now felt very severely by the 
poorer citizens. They had borne it vrith much 
patience while Cicero's return was in agitation; 
comforting themselves with a notion, that iif he was 
once restored plenty would be restored with him ; 
but finding the one at last effected without the 
other, they began to grow clamorous, and unable 
to endure their hunger any longer. 

Clodius could not let slip so fair an opportunity 
of exciting some new disturbance, and creating 
fresh trouble to Cicero, by charging the calamity 
to his score : for this end he employed a number of 
young fellows to run all night about the streets 
making a lamentable outcry for bread, and calling 
upon Cicero to relieve them from the famine to 
which he had reduced them ; as if he had got some 
hidden store or magazine of com secreted from 
common use'. He sent his mob also to the theatre 
in which the pnetor Cecilius, Cicero's particular 

S Port R«d. in Sen. 9. >> Post Red. ad Quir. 9. 

I Qui faoultate oblata. ad iniperitonim animos incitan- 
doa, renoralurum te ilia ftinesU lairodnia ob annonv 
oaoaam putavistL— Pro Domo, 5. 

Quid? puarorum ill* oonourMtio noctuma? num a te 
ipw tnstituta me fnunentum flagltabant? Quad vero 
ego aat rei frumentaric pnefuinem, aut oompreanmi all- 
quod frumentum teaerem.— Ibid. 6. 



friend, was exhibiting the ApoUinaricn shows, 
where they raised such a terror, that they drove the 
whole company out of it: then, in the saoie 
tumultuous manner, they marched to the temple 
of Concord, whither Metiellus had summoned the 
senate ; but happening to meet with Metellus in 
the way, they presently attacked him with volkyi 
of stones, with some of which they wounded even 
the consul himself, who, for the greater security, 
immediately adjourned the senate into the capitoL 
They were led on by two desperate mffians, their 
usuid commanders, M. Lollius and M. Sogiot; 
the first of whom had in Clodins's tribunate on- 
dertaken the task of killing Pompey, the second 
had been captain of the guard to Catiline, and «ai 
probably of his family^ : but Clodius, encouraged 
by this hopeful beginning, put himsdf at their 
head in person, and pursued the senate into the 
capitol, in order to disturb their debates, and pre- 
vent their providing any relief for die present evil, 
and above all to excite the meaner sort to some 
violence against Cicero. But he soon found, to 
his great disappointment, that Cicero was too 
strong in the affections of the city to be hurt sgain 
so soon : for the people themselves saw through 
his design, and were so provoked at it that they 
turned universally against him and drove him oat 
of the field vrith all his mercenaries ; when, per- 
ceiving that Cicero was not present in the senate, 
they (^ed out upon him by name vrith one voice, 
and would not be quieted tUl he came in person to 
undertake their cause, and propose some expedient 
for their relief. He had kept his house all that 
day, and resolved to do so till he saw the issue of 
the tumult ; but when he understood that Clodiu 
was repulsed, and that his presence was universally 
required by the consuls, the senate, and the whole 
people, he came to the senate-house in the midst 
of their debates, and being presently asked his 
opinion, proposed that Pompey should be entreated 
to undertake the province of restoring plenty to 
the city, and, to enable him to execute it with effect, 
should be invested with an absolute power over all 
the public stores and corn-rents of the empire 
through all the provinces. The motion was readily 
accepted, and a vote immediately passed that a law 
should be prepared for that purpose and offered to 
the people^ All the consular senators were absent, 
excep t Messala and Afrsnius : they pretended to 

^ Cum horninea ad theatrum primo. deinde ad nnatiuo 
ooncurriasent iropulau Clodii.— Ad Att. Iv. I. 

Concursua eet ad templum Ckmoordls faetoa, aoiatani 
niuc vooante Metello— Qui sunt hominea a Q. Metello. in 
aenatu palaro nominati, a quitua iUe ae li^rfdiboB appeti- 
tom.etiam perouasum ease dixit.— Quia eat late LoUins? 
Qui te tribuno plebia.— Cn. Pompeium teterfidendmn 
depopoecit— Quia eat SoKios? amiiffDr OatiUiUF, atipatar 
tui onrporia, aignifer aeditionia— hia atqoe ht^uamodi duct- 
bua, oum tu in annowe caritate in oansulea* in aenatum— 
repentinoa iropetua compararea — Pro Domo, 6. 

1 Ego vera domi me tenni, quamdiu turbnleotam tcm- 
pua fUit— cum aerroatiioaad rapinam. ad bonorum c«<iem 
parmto»-«nnatoa etiam in Capitolinm tecum Teniae ood- 
atabat — scio me domi manalaae-^MMteaquam mihi nuocia- 
tum est, populum Romanum in Capitolinm— ooovenive. 
minifttroa autem aoderum tnorum pertMTitoa, partim 
amiaaia gladiia, partim ereptia dilTugiaae ; veni ncm anlnm 
aine uUia oopiia, ao manu, verum etiiun cum panels 
anUda.— Ibid. 3. 

Ego deoique, a popnlo Romano uniTerao, qui turn in 
Capitolium cfrnvenerat, cum iUo die minoa Talenm^ 
nominatim in aanatnm vocabar. Venl exapectatns ; malt» 
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be afraid of the mob ; but the real cause was their 
awilliiipess to concur in gran ting this commission 
to Ptaipex. The consols carried the decree with 
them into the n>«tra, and read it publicly to the 
pei^ who, on the mention of Cicero's name, in 
vhieh it was drawn, gaTC a universal shout of 
ippltne; upon which, at the desire of all the ma- 
gittntes, Cicero made a speech to them, setting 
&>rtli the reasons and necessity of the decree, and 
Kiria; them the comfort of a speedy relief from 
I tbe ngilsnce and authority of Pompey". The 
thseao^ boverer, of the consular senators gave a 
bmfie to reflect upon the act, as not free and 
nbd, bat extorted by fear, and without the ioter- 
vcotioa of the principal members ; but the very 
Bczt dty, in a fuller house, when all those senators 
were present, and a motion was made to revoke 
tke decree, it was unanimously rejected"* ; and the 
»M«b were ordered to draw up a law conformable 
to it, by which the whole administration of the 
cora and provisions of the republic was to be 
ptaied to Pompey for five years, with a power of 
ebooaof fifteen lieutenants to assist him in it. 

TUi famished Clodius with fresh matter of 
f^f9K apoQ Cicero : he charged him with iogra- 
tiiode and the desertion of the senate, which had 
finp been firm to him, in order to pay his court 
to a man who had betrayed him ; and that he was 
n aDy as not to know his own strength and credit 
to the city, and how able he was to maintain his 
ndumt; without the help of Pompey ^ But 
Cicero defended himself by saying, ** that they 
anst Bot expect to play the same game upon him 
WW that he was restored, with which they had 
niied him before, by raising jealousies between 
kin aod Pompey ; that he had smarted for it too 
KToely already, to be caught again in the same 
tnp ; that in decreeing this commission to Pom- 
pef. he had discharged both his private obligations 
to t fiiend and his public duty to the state ; that 
tte who grudged all extraordinary power to 
P^^opey, must grudge the victories, the triumphs, 
^ aeoesaion of dominion and revenue, which their 
ivBcr grants of this sort had procured to the 
eaipire; that the success of those showed what 
TO they were to expect from thisi>." 

Bat what authority soever this law conferred on 
^pey, his creatures were not yet satisfied with 

>a Batentiis dictU, rogmtos sum sontentiam ; dixl relpnb- 
^vlnbenimam, mlhi Deoessariam.—Pro Domo, 7. 
_^^g*— I wt 8. C in meam aentoittam, ut cum Pompeio 
*'*»U't at earn rem Euaciperet, lexque ferretur.— Ad 
Atttr.L 

* ^^ax abeasent eonaulares, quod tuto ae negaroit poaae 
"^^eotiani dioerD, prmicr MeMalam et AfranJum.— Ibid. 

^ 9. C recttato, com continuo more boo insulao et 
^"^plaianm, meo nomine redtando dedlnet, habui oon- 

* At cDim llbenmi aenatos Jodiciom propter metum 
B<«Mt^Pni1>omo.4. 

^"^■tridie ■nmtua frequens, et omnes oonaalares nibil 
^^P^pnitnUnti negarunt.— Ad Att. It. 1. 

(^ onoea a dm a cn t, ocrptum est referri de induoendo 
^ C- ; ab tmirerm senata reclamatum est.^Pro Domo, 4. 

* Tuae es Ole, inqait, quo aenatus carere non potuit J— 
1«9Batitato,aenatiisauctoritatem restitntam putabamoa? 
1^ priminn adrooleiui prodidistl— Ibid. 2. 

Kesdt qoaatnin auctmitate valeat, quaa rea gesaerft, 
^a^^pUtatenireatitutua. Curomateum aquodesertus 
•<?~IWd. II. 

* Dtifaivit boaUnes iiadem machlnia aperare me reetltu- 
^°>^P«M Ubefiactari, qoibna aatea atantem perculerimt 
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it ; so that Messius, one of the tribunes, proposed 
another, to give him the additional power of rais- 
ing what money, fleets and armies he thought fit, 
with a greater command through all the provinces 
than their proper governors had in each. Cicero's 
law seemed modest in comparison of Messius's. 
Pompey pretended to be content with the first, 
whilst all his dependants were pushing for the last; 
they expected that Cicero would come over to 
them, but he continued silent, nor would stir a 
step farther,— for his affairs were still in such a 
state as obliged him to act with caution, and to 
manage both the senate and the men of |K>wer: the 
conclusion was, that Cicero's Uw was received by 
all parties, and Pompey named him for his first 
lieutenant, declaring that he should consider him 
as a second self, and act nothing without his ad- 
vice i. Cicero accepted the employment, on con- 
dition that he might be at liberty to use or resign 
it at pleasure, as he found it convenient to his 
affairs' : but he soon after quitted it to his brother, 
and chose to continue in the city, where he had 
the pleasure to see the end of his law eifectually 
answered ; for the credit of Pompey's name imme- 
diately reduced the price of victuals in the markets, 
and his vigour and diligence in prosecuting the 
affair soon established a general plenty. 

Cicero was restored to his former dignity, but 
not to his former fortunes ; nor was any satisfac- 
tion yet made to him for the ruin of his houses 
and estates: a full restitution indeed had been 
decreed, but was reserved to his return; which 
came now before the senate to be considered and 
settled by public authority, where it met still with 
great obstruction. The chief difficulty was about 
his Paktine house, which he valued above all the 
rest, and which Clodius for that reason had con- 
trived to alienate, as he hoped, irretrievably, by 
demolishing the fabric, and dedicating a temple 
upon the area to the goddess Liberty ; where, to 
make his work the more complete, he pulled down 
also the adjoining portico of Catulus, that he 
might build it up anew of the same order with his 
temple, and by blending the public with private 
property, and consecrating the whole to religion, 
might make it impossible to separate or restore any 
part to Cicero, — since a consecration, legally per- 
formed, made the thing consecrated unappUcable 
ever after to any private use. 

This portico was built, as has been said, on the 
spot where Fulvius Flaccus formerly lived, whose 
house was publicly demolished for the treason of 

—data meroea est erroria mei magna, ut me non aolum 
pigeat atultiUc me«, aed etlam pudeat.— Pro Domo, 11. 

Cn. Pompeio— maxima terra marique bella extra ordi- 
nem ease oommiaaa: qnarum rerum ai quern pceniteat, 
eum Tictoris populi Romani Decease eat pcraltere.— Ibid. & 

4 Legem consoles oonsoripaenmt— alteram Mesalua, qua 
omnia pecunle dat poteatatem. et adjungit claasem et 
exeroitum, et majoa imperlum in provincila, quam ait 
eorum, qoi eas obtinent. Ilia noatro lex conaularia nunc 
modesta ridetor, heo Messil non ferenda. Poinpeiua 
illam velle ae diclt; familiarea banc. Conaularea duce 
Favonio fremunt, noe tacemua ; et eo magia qood de domo 
nostra nihil adhuc pontificea reaponderunt. 

nie legatoa quindecim cum poatiilarct, roe princlpcm 
nominavit, et ad omnia me alterum ae fore dixit.— Ad 
Att. iv 1. 

r Ego me a Pompeio legarl ita anm paaaoa, ot nulla re 
impedirer, quod ne, ai vellem, mibi eaaet integrum.— 
Ibid. 2. 
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iti master; and it was Clodins's desigii to join 
Cicero's to it under the same denomination, as the 
perpetual memorial of a disgrace and punishment 
inflicted by the people*. When he had finished 
the portico, therefore, and annexed his temple to 
it, which took up but a small part, scarce a tenth, 
of Cicero's house, he left the rest of the area Toid, 
in order to plant a grove or walks of pleasure upon 
it, as had been usual in such cases ; where, as it has 
been obsenred, he was prosecuting a particular 
interest, as well as indulging his malice in obstruct- 
ing the restitution of it to Cicero. 

The affair was to be determined by the college 
of priests, who were the judges in all cases relating 
to religion ; for the senate could only make a pro- 
▼isional decree, that if the priests discharged the 
ground from the service of religion, then the con- 
suls should take an estimate of the damage, and 
make a contract for rebuilding the whole at the 
public charge, so as to restore it to Cicero in the 
condition in which he left it*. The priests, there- 
fore, of all orders, were called together on the last 
of September to hear this cause, which Cicero 
pleaded in person before them : they were men of 
the first dignity and families in the republic ; and 
there never was, as Cicero tells us, so full an ap- 
pearance of them in any cause since the foundation 
of the city : he reckons up nineteen by name, — a 
great part of whom were of consular rank*. His 
first care, before he entered into the merits of the 
question, was to remove the prejudices which his 
enemies had been labouring to mstil, on the account 
of his late conduct in favour of Pompey, by ex- 
plaining the motives and showing the necessity of 
It ; contriving at the same time to turn the odium 
on the other side, by running over the history of 
C Iodine's tribunate, and painting all its violences 
in the most lively colours ; but the question on 
which the cause singly turned was about the efficacy 
of the pretended consecration of the house and the 
dedication of the temple. To show the nullity, 
therefore, of this act, he endeavours to overthrow 
the very fbundation of it, ** and prove Clodins's 
tribunate to be originally null and void, from the 
invalidity of his adoption, on which it was entirely 
grounded:" he shows, "that the sole end of 
adoption which the laws acknowledged was to sup. 
ply the want of children, by borrowing them as it 
were from other families ; that it was an essential 
condition of it that he who adopted had no children 
of his own, nor was in condition to have any ; that 
the parties concerned were obliged to appear before 
the priests to signify their consent, the cause of 
the adoption, the circumstances of the families 
interested in it, and the nature of their religious 
rites ; that the priests might judge of the whole, 
and see that there was no fraud or deceit in it, nor 
any dishonour to anv family or person concerned. 
That nothing of all this had been observed in the 
case of Clodius. That the adopter was not full 
twenty years old when he adopted a senator who 

* Ut domus M. TulUi Cloeronit cum domo KulvU FUod 
ad memoriam poms pobUoe contUtuts oonJuncU esM 
vfdoatnr.— Pro I>omo, 38. 

* Qui si nutulerint reUgfonem, aream prvdaram habe- 
btmot: •operfioiem oonsules ex 8. C. csUmabunt— Ad 
Alt tv. 1. 

* Nogo unqnam povt Mora constittita, qnoram cadem 
•it antiquitas, qu« Ipdnt urbis. ulU de re, ne de cepite 
quidem Vtrginum Vestalium, tarn frequena collegium 
judioaaw.— De Haruap. Keep. 6. 7. 



was old enough to be his father : that he had no 
occasion to adopt, since he had a wife and children, ' 
and would probably have more, which he must | 
necessarily disinherit by this adoption, if it was { 
real : that Clodius had no otiier view than, by the 
pretence of an adoption, to make himself a plebeian 
and tribune, in order to overturn the state : that 
the act itself which confirmed the adoption wss 
null and illegal, being transacted while Bibuluswu 
observing the auspices, which was contrary to 
express law, and huddled over in three hours by 
Csesar, when it ought to have been published for 
three market days successively, at the interval of 
nine days each* : that if the adoption vras irregnlar 
and illegal, as it certainly was, the tribunate mast 
needs be so too, which was entirely built upon it : 
but granting the tribunate after all to be valid, be- 
cause some eminent men would have it so, yet the 
act made afterwards for his banishment could not 
possibly be considered as a law, but as a prwUege 
only, made against a particular person, which the 
sacred laws and the laws of the twelve tables bad 
utterly prohibited: that it was contrary to the 
very constitution of the republic to punish any 
citizen, either in body or goods, till he had been 
accused in proper form, and condemned of some 
crime by competent judges : that privileges, or 
laws to inflict penalties on single persons by name, 
without a legal trial, were cruel and pemidons, 
and nothing better than proscriptions, and of all 
things not to be endured in their city^." Then 
in entering upon the question of his house, he de- 
clares, '* tiiat the whole effect of his restoration 
depended upon it ; that if it was not given back to 
him, but suffered to remain a monument of triumph 
to his enemy, of grief and calamity to himself, he 
could not consider it as a restoration, but a per- 
petual punishment : that his house stood in the 
view of the whole people; and if it must coo- 
tinoe in its present state, he should be forced to 
remove to some other place, and could never 
endure to live in that city in which he must always 
see trophies erected both against himself and tbe 
republic : the house of Sp. Melius, (says he,) who 
affected a tyranny, was levelled ; and by the name 
of .£quimelium, given to the place, the people con- 
firmed the equity of his punishment : Uie house of 
Sp. Cassius was overturned also for the same cause, 
snd s temple raised upon it to Tellus : M. Vaccos's 
house was confiscated and levelled ; and, to per- 
petuate the memory of his treason, the place is 
still called Vaccus's meadows : M. Manlius, like- 
wise, after he had repulsed the Gauls from the 
capitol, not content with the glory of that service, 
was acyudged to aim at dominion; so that his 
house was demolished where you now see the two 
groves planted. Must I, therefore, suffer that 
punishment which our ancestors inflicted as the 
greatest on wicked and traitorous citixens ; that 
posterity may consider me, not as the oppressor, 
but the author and captain of the conspiracy*!" 
When he comes to speak to the dedication itself, 
he observes, *' that the goddess Liberty, to which 
the temple was dedicated, was the known statae of 
a celebrated strumpet, which Appius brought from 



X Pro Domo. 13. 14. 15, 16. 

7 Ibid. 17.^Id prinM homines leges ferri noloenmt : \A 
eat enim privilegium : quo quid est injuatina ?— De Legib. 
iU.19. 

• Pro Domo. 97, 98. 
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Greeee for the ornament of his ndileahip ; and 
tpoB droppiof the thoughts of that magistracy, 
fare to hu brodier Clodias to be advanced into a 
4atj* : that the oeremon j was performed withoat 
mjlioenoe or jadgment obtained from the college 
of prieiti, bj the single ministry of a raw youn^^ 
mu, the brodier-in-law of Clodios, who had been 
muk priest bat a few days before, — a mere novice 
bbU business, and forc^ into the service^ : but 
if ill hsd been transacted regularly and in due 
fonn, that it could not possibly have any force, as 
1 bd^eootrary to the standing laws of the republic: 
for there was an old tribunitian law made by Q. 
PfefiiriBs, which prohibited the consecration of 
ksMi, hods, or altars, without the express com- 
■aad of the people ; which was not obtained nor 
ma pretended in the present case' : that great 
Rgara bad always been paid to this law in several 
iBttancei of the gravest kind : that Q. Marcius, 
the eeosor, erected a statue of Concord in a public 
ptrt of the dty, which C. Cassius afterwards, when 
cmor, removed into the senate-honse, and con- 
■tiled the college of priests whether he might not 
dnficate the statue and the house also itself to 
Coooord; upon which M. iEmilius, the high- 
priest, gave answer, in the name of the college, 
tb«t uksa the people had deputed him by name, 
od he acted in it by their authority, they were of 
opiaioB (hat he could not rightly dedicate them' : 
that licinia also, a vestal virgin, dedicated an 
iity and little temple under the sacred rock ; upon 
vhidb S. Julias, the prstor, by order of the senate, 
oos&Ited the college of priests; for whom P. 
Sorola, the high- priest, gave answer, that what 
hamM had ded^ted in a public place, without 
05 order of the people, could not be considered 
ai sacred : so that the senate enjoined the praetor 
to lee it desecrated, and to efface whatever had 
been inscribed upon it. After all this, it was to no 
pvp^^e, he tells them, to mention what he had 
popeied to speak to in the last place, that the 
^B^Katian was not performed with any of the 
■^n words and rites which such a function 
Rqimd, bat by Che ignorant young man befure- 
■otioQed, without the hdp of his colleagues, his 
kooks, or any to prompt him ; especially when 
^^M&B, who directed him, that impure enemy of 
d reiigton, who often acted the woman among 
BO, as veU as the man among women, huddled 
9*er the whole cCTemony in a blundering precipitate 
■^^Ber, faltering and confounded in mind, voice, 
*Bd speech, often recalling himself, doubting, 
^B^&f, hesitatiog, and performing everything 
^ contrary to what the sacred books prescribed : 
Bor a it strange (says he), that in an act so mad 
ttd rinanous, his audaciousness^ could not get the 
wtter of his fears ; for what pirate, though ever 
» barbarous, after he had been plundering 
**plM5 when pricked by a dream or scruple of 
I^^SMP^he came to consecrate some altar on a 
2^ shore, was not terrified in his mind on being 
J*^ to appease that deity by his prayers whom 
« had provoked by his sacrilege ? In what hor- 
^^ then, think you, must this man needs be, the 
pwaderer of all temples, houses, and the whole 
^* when for the expiation of so many impieties 
M was^ wiAedly cosisecrating one single altar* ? " 

«PioIteaio.43. ^ IbULtfi " 

*D*L«^ <IMd.51,«L 



Thea, after a solemn invocation and appeal " to 
all the gods who peculiarly favoured and protected 
that city, to bear witness to the integrity of his 
zeal and love to the republic,'' and that *'in all his 
labours and struggles he had constantly preferred 
the public benefit to his own, he commits the 
justice of his cause to the judgment of the venerable 
bench." 

He was particularly pleased with the composition 
of this speech, which he published immediately ; 
and says upon it, that if ever he made any figure 
in speaking, his indignation and the sense of his 
injuries had inspired him with new force and spirit 
in this cause'. The sentence of the priests turned 
wholly on what Cicero had alleged about the force 
of the Papirian law ; viz. that if he, who performed 
the office of consecration, had not been specially 
authorised and personally appointed to it by the 
people, then the area in question might, widiout 
any scruple of religion, be restored to Cicero. 
This, though it seemed somewhat evasive, was 
sufficient for Cicero's purpose; and his friends 
congratulated him upon it, as upon a clear victory ; 
while Clodius interpreted it still in favour of him- 
self, and being produced into the rostra by his 
brother Appius, acquainted the people, that the 
priests had given judgment for him, but that 
Cicero was preparing to recover possession by 
force, and exhorted them therefore to follow him 
and Appius in the defence of their liberties. But 
his speech made no impression on the audience ; 
some wondered at his impudence, others laughed 
at his folly, and Cicero resolved not to trouble 
himself or the people about it, till the consuls, by 
a decree of the senate, had contracted for rebuilding 
the portico of Catolusv. 

The senate met the next day, in a full house, 
to put an end to this affair; when Marcellinus, 
one of the consuls elect, being called upon to 
speak first, addressed himself to the priests, and 
desired them to give an account of the grounds and 
meaning of their sentence : upon which Lucullus, 
in the name of the rest, declared, that the priests 
were indeed the judges of religion, but the senate 
of the law; that they therefore had determined 
only what related to the point of religion, and left 
it to the senate to determine whether any obstacle 
remained in point of law : all the other priests spoke 
largely after him in favour of Cicero's cause : when 
Clodius rose afterwards to speak, he endeavoured 
to waste the time so as to hinder their coming to 
any resolution that day; but after he had been 
speaking for three hours successively, the assembly 
grew so impatient, and made such a noise and 



' Acta ret est aocnrate a nobis ; et si anquam In dicendo 
faimns aliqaid, aut etiam si unquam alias fuimus, turn 
profecto dolor et magnitudo rim quandam nobis dicendi 
dedit Itaque oratio javeDtati nostrw deberl non potest. 
—Ad Att. iv. 2. 

V Cam pontificei decreasent, ita. si neqne popnii Josso, 
neqne plebis sdta. is qui se dedicasse dIcereC, Doiriinatim 
ei rel prsfectos eawt ; neqae popnii jusso. neque plebis 
seita id faoere Jaasoscaset, vid^ posse sine r^gione eexn 
partem arec mihi restitoL Mibi facta stotim est gratols- 
tio : nemo cnim dubitat, qain domtis nobis eaaet adjodi- 
cata. Turn sabito iUe in conciooem asoendit, qoam 
Appins ei dedit : nunciat Jam popolo, pontil&oes seonndam 
ae decrerijBe ; me aoiem vi oonari in poasMiionem venire : 
bortator, at ae et Appiom sequantor. et soam libertatetn 
at defendant. Hie earn etiam illi infiml partim admixvco- 
tor. partim irrldereot bominis anentiam.— Ad Ata. iv. 2. 
I 9 
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hiBsing, that he was forced to gi^e over :. yet 
when they were going to pass a decree, in the 
words of Marcellinus, Serranus put his negative 
upon it : this raised a uniTersal indignation ; and 
a firsh debate began, at the motion of the two 
consuls, on the merit of the tribune's intercession; 
when, after many warm speeches, they came to 
the following vote ; that it was the resolution of 
the senate, that Cicero's house should be restored 
to him, and Catulus's portico rebuilt, as it had 
been before ; and that this vote should be defended 
by all the magistrates ; and if any violence or 
obstruction was offered to it, that the senate would 
look upon it as offered by him who had inter- 
posed his negative. This staggered Serranus, and 
the late farce was played over again ; his father 
threw himself at his feet, to beg him to desist ; he 
desired a night's time ; which at first was refused, 
but on Cicero's request granted; and the next 
day he revoked his negative, and without fiuther 
opposition suffered the senate to pass a decree, 
that Cicero's damage should be made good to him, 
and his houses rebuilt at the public chai^^. 

The consuls began presently to put the decree 
in execution ; and having contracted for the re- 
building Catulus's portico, set men to work upon 
clearing the ground, and demolishing what had 
been built by Clodius : but as to Cicero's buildings, 
it was agreed to take an estimate of his damage, 
and pay the amount of it to himself, to be laid 
out according to his own fancy : in which his 
Palatine house was valued at sixteen thousand 
pounds ; hisTusculan at four thousand ; his Formian 
only at two thousand. This was a very deficient 
and shameful valuation, which all the world cried 
out upon ; for the Palatine house had cost him not 
long before near twice that sum : but Cicero would 
not give himself any trouble about it, or make any 
exceptions, which gave the consuls a handle to 
throw the blame upon his own modesty, for not 
remonstrating against it, and seeming to be satisfied 
vrith what was awarded : but the true reason was, 
as he himself declares, that those who had clipped 
his wings, bad no mind to let them grow again ; and 
though they had been his advocates when absent, 
began now to be secretly angry, and openly envious 
of him when present'. 

But as he was never covetous, this affair gave 
him no great uneasiness ; though, through the 
late ruin of his fortunes, he was now in such want 
of money, that he resolved to expose his Tusculan 
villa to sale ; bnt soon changed his mind and built 
it up again, with much more magnificence than 
before; and for the beauty of its situation and 
neighbourhood to the city, took more pleasure in 
it ever after than in any other of his country- 
seats. But he had some domestic grievances about 
this time, which touched him more nearly ; and 
which, as he signifies obscurely to Atticus, were of 

k Ad Att. iv. 9. 

1 Ntibis Buperficlem cdiom oontules de oonsOii sententla 
cstimarunt 11. S. vides ; cetera valdetlliberaliter : Tuscu- 
lanam villam qulngentis milUbiu ; Formianum ducentis 
qulnquaginta miUlbus ; que cstimatio non modo ab optimo 
quoque ted etiain a plebe reprehenditar. Dioes, quid igi- 
tur caurc fuit ? Dicunt ilU quidem pudorran meom, quod 
nequo negarim, neque vefaementius poatularlm. Bed non 
est Id ; nam boo quidem etiam profulMet. Verum iidem, 
mi Pomponi, iidem' inquam illi, qui mihi pennas inoide- 
runt, nolunt eaadem renasoi.— Ibid. 



too delicate a nature to be explained by a letter^ : 
they arose chiefly from the petulant humour of his 
wife, which began to give him frequent occasiooi 
of chagrin ; and by a series of repeated provo- 
cations confirmed in him that settled disgust 
which ended at last in a divorce. 

As he was now restored to the possession both 
of his dignity and fortunes, so he was desirous to 
destroy all the public monuments of his late dis- 
grace ; nor to suffer the law of his exile to remain, 
with the other acts of Clodius's tribunate, hanging 
up in the Capitol, engraved, as usual, on tables of 
brass : watching therefore the opportunity of 
Clodius*s absence, he went to the Capitol with 
a strong body of his friends, and taking the tables 
down, conveyed them to his own house. This 
occasioned a sharp contest in the senate between 
him and Clodius about the validity of those acts ; 
and drew Cato also into the debate ; who, for the 
sake of his Cyprian commission, thought himself 
obliged to defend their legality against Cicero; 
which created some little coldness between them, 
and gave no small pleasure to the common enemies 
of them both*. 

But Cicero's chief concern at present was, how 
to support his former authority in the city, and 
provide for his future safety ; as well against the 
malice of declared enemies as the envy of pre- 
tended friends, which he perceived to be growing 
up afresh against him : he had thoughts of putting 
in for the censorship ; or of procuring one of those 
honorary lieutenancies whicn gave a public cha- 
racter to private senators ; with intent to mske 
a progress through Italy, or a kind of religious 
pil^mage to all the templef, groves and sacred 
places, on pretence of a vow made in his exile. 
This would give him an opportunity of showing 
himself everywhere in a light which nsturallj 
attracts the affection of the multitude, by testifying 
a pious regard to the favourite superstitions and 
local religions of the country ; as the great, in the 
same country, still pay their court to the vulgar, 
by visiting the shrines and altars of the saints 
which are most in vogue : he mentions these pro- 
jects to Atticus, as designed to be executed in the 
spring, resolving in the meanwhile to cherish the 
good inclination of the people towards him, by 
keeping himself perpetually in the view of the 
city". 

Catulns's portico and Cicero's house were rising 
again apace, and carried up almost to the roof; 
when Clodius, without any warning, attacked 
them, on the second of November, with a band of 
armed men, who demolished the portico, and drove 
the workmen out of Cicero's ground, and with the 
stones and rubbish of the place began to batter 
Quintus's house, with whom Cicero then lived, 
and at last set fire to it ; so that the two brother*, 
with their families, were forced to save themselves 
by a hasty flight. Milo had already accused 
Clodius for his former violences, and resolved, 
if possible, to bring him to justice : Clodius, on 

k Tufloulanum pruscripsi : suburbano ton facUe caito.— 
Cetera, que me sollicitaot, fivaruc^^pa sunt. Amaiuur 
a fratre et filia.— Ad AU. iv. 2. 

1 Plutarcb. in Cie ; Dio, p. 100. 

» Ut nulla re impedirer, quod ne st vdlem, mibi ae«i 
intciKruro, aut d cmnitia cenuMirum proximi cotuules babe- 
rent, petere poeaa, aut votivam kgationem tum s iwn prop« 
omnium fanorum, luoorum.— Ad Att. iv. 2. 
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tbe other hud, was suing for the Kdileship, to 
secve himidf, for one year mo^e at least, from 
ny prosecatJOD : he was sure of being condemned 
if eter he was brought to triaU so that whatever 
■bchief be did m the mean time was all clear 
goB, ind could not make his cause tbe worse" : 
lie BOW therefore gave a free course to his natural 
fary; was perpetually scouring the streets with his 
iiKndiaries, and threatening fire and sword to the 
dfj itidf, if an assembly was not called for the 
eltetioa of ediles. In this humour, about a week 
ifter his last outrage, on the eleventh of November, 
bppaiiai^ to meet with Cicero in the sacred street, 
k presently assaulted him with stones, clubs, and 
tvn swords : Cicero was not prepared for the 
aamter, and took refuge in the vestibule of the 
snt boose ; where his attendants rallying in bis 
i^ace, beat off the assailants, and could easily 
hm killed thdr leader, but that Cicero was willing, 
be 8»yi, to cure by diet, rather than surgery. The 
<i2j foQowiiig Clodius attacked Milo's house, with 
fvord io hand and lighted flambeaus, with intent 
to jtorm and bum it : but Milo was never unpro- 
^^ for him ; and Q. Flaccus, sallying out with 
a ttroif band of stoat feUows, killed several of 
^ Ben, and would have killed Clodius too, if he 
W iH?t hid himself in the inner apartments of 
P. SjQa's boose, which he made use of on this 
oceaaon u his fortress <*. 

The senate met, on the fourteenth, to take these 
iionkrs into consideration ; Clodius did not think 
b to appear there ; but Sylla came, to clear him- 
«tf probably from the suspicion of encouraging 
t ^ in these violences, on account of the freedom 
vUck he had taken with his housed. Many severe 



'poc*^ were made, and vigorous counsels pro- 
?^; Marcellinus*8 opinion was, that Clodius 
*«>M be impeached anew for these last outrages ; 
u^ thu no election of ediles should be suffered 
ti he was brought to a trial : MUo deckred, that 
^ ki^ as he continued in office, the consul 
McteUns should make no election ; for he would 
tike the auspices every day on which an assembly 
taeU be held ; but Metellus contrived to waste 
**J*«T>n ipeaking, so that they were forced to 
■tti Bp without making any decree. Milo was as 
P>i is his word, and, having gathered a superior 
^ took care to obstruct tbe election ; though 
^ eoosal Metellus employed all his power and 
« to dode his vigilance, and procure an assembly 
|f fitntagem ; calling it to one place and holding 
« n tnodicr, sometimes in the field of Mars, 

' AraatB bomiiiilms ante diem ra. Non. Novemb. 
^bJKntfisbri de arem nostra, distorliata porUcns Ca- 
~^ ad tectnm pcna penrenerat. Uninti fratris 
f^ priBw firaeta conieetu lapfdom, ex arem nostra, 
^«jwmaodfi fakilammate. hupectante urbe, conj«-ctis 
•^■t— -Tidet* d omnes qnos rult palam occiderit, 
f^^nn caiMun diflleiliorem, quam adhoc sit, in 
^JwofBturani.— Ad Att. ir. X 

//j*<UfflB tertium Id. Noremb. cum sacra via descen- 
*«jn, ioKcntitt mt me cum aois. Clamor, lapidm. fu&tea. 
WM;b«clinpnivi8a omnia. Disoewtmus in restibulam 
*^j!^ioni» : qui erant mecmn facUe operas aditu 
[^^^■"^t. Ipw occidi potoit; aed ego di«ta curare 
*^efcinirgi« tedet.— MHoni» domum pridie Id. ex- 
^"^ et iDoeDdne ita conatos eat. ot palam bora quinta 
^w»*»s iwmlnea. eductia gladUs, alios cum accensis 
7^T*^>««rtt. Ipae domom P. 8yll« pro castris ad 

, J5J*'«»*t»'in«n •umpaerat. Ac.— Ad Att. iv. 3. 

» sjfla • ia .Boattt portridi© Idua. domi Clodius.— Ibid. 



sometimes in the forum ; but Milo was ever 
beforehand vnth him; and, keeping a constant 
guard in the field from midnight to noon, was 
always at hand to inhibit his proceedings, by 
obnouncing, as it was called, or declaring, that he 
was taking the auspices on that day ; so that the 
three brothers were baffled and disappointed, 
though they were perpetually haranguing and 
labouring to inflame the people against those who 
interrupted their assemblit^ and right of electing ; 
where Metellus's speeches were turbulent, Appius's 
rash, Clodius's furious. Cicero, who gives this 
account to Atticus, was of opinion, that there would 
be no election ; and that Clodius would be brought 
to trial, if he was not first killed by Milo ; which 
was likely to be his fate : ** Milo (says he) makes 
no scruple to own it ; being not deterred by my 
misfortune, and having no envious or perfidious 
counsellors about him. nor any lazy nobles to 
(discourage him : it is commonly given out by the 
other side, that what he does, is. ail done by my 
advice ; but they little know how much conduct, 
as well as courage, there is in this heroi." 

Young LentuluSt the son of the consul, was, by 
the interest of his father and the recommendation 
of his noble birth, chosen into the college of 
augurs this summer, though not yet seventeen 
years old ; having but just changed his puerile 
for the manly gown ' : Cicero was invited to the 
inauguration feast, where by eating too freely of 
some vegetables, which happened to please his 
palate, he was seized with a violent pain of the 
bowels, and diarrhoea ; of which he sends the fol- 
lowing account to his friend Callus. 

Cicero to Gallut. 
" After I had been labouring for ten days, with 
a cruel disorder in my bowels, yet could not con- 
vince those who wanted me at the bar that I was 
ill because I had no fever, I ran away to Tus- 
culum ; having kept so strict a fast for two days 
before, that I did not taste so much as water : 
being worn out therefore with illness and fasting, 
I wanted rather to see you, than imagined that 
yon expected a visit from me : for my part, I am 
afraid, I confess, of all distempers ; but especially 
of those for which the Stoics abuse your Epicurus, 
when he complains of the strangury and dysentery ; 

1 Egrefioa Marcellinns, omnes acres ; Metellus calumnia 
dioendi tempns exemit : oondones turbulentc MetelU, 
temeraric Appii, fnriosisBinMe Clodii ; bsec tamen somma, 
nisi Milo in Gampum obnunciaaseC. oomitia futura. — 
Comitia fore non arUtror ; reum PubUum, nisi ante occisus 
erit. fore a Milone pnto. 8i se inter viam obtolerit, 
occisnm iri ab ipso Milone video. Non dubitat facere ; 
pre se fert ; casum ilium nostrum non extimescit, dec 

Meo comilio omnia Hli fieri querebantur. ignari quan- 
tum in illo beroe eaaet animi. quantum etiam consiliL— 
Ad Att. iv. 3. 

N.a— From tbese facts it appears, that what is aaid 
above, of aodius's repealing tbe iElian and Posian laws, 
and prohibiting the magistrates frrwn obstructing tbe 
assemblies of the people, is to be nnder&tood only in a 
partial sense, and that his new law extended no farther 
than to binder the magistrates from dissolving an a a wju bly 
after it was actually convened and had entered upon 
business ; for it was still unlawful, we see, to convene an 
assembly while the noagistrate was in the act of observing 
the heavens. 

' Cai supoior annus idem et virilem patrls at pr»- 
textam popnli judido togam dederit.— Pro SexU •; it. 
Dio, L xxxix. pu 99. 
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the one of which they take to be the effect of glut- 
tony ; the other of a more tcandalont intemper- 
ance. I was apprehenfive indeed of a dysentery ; 
bnt seem to hsTe found benefit, either from the 
change of air, or the relaxation of my mind, or the 
remission of the disease itself : but that you may 
not be surprised how this should happen, and 
what I have been doing to bring it upon me ; the 
sumptuary law, which seems to introduce a sim- 
plidty of diet, did me all this mischief. For since 
our men of taste are grown so fond of covering 
their tables with the productions of the earth 
which are excepted by the law, they have found a 
way of dressing mushrooms and all other vegetables 
so palatably, that nothing can be more ddicious : 
I hsppened to fall upon these at Lentulus's 
augural supper, and was taken with so violent a 
flux, that this is the first day on which it has 
begun to give me any ease. Thus I, who used to 
command myself so easily in oysters and lampreys, 
was caught with beet and mallows ; but I shall be 
more cautious for the future : you however, who 
must have heard of my illness from Anicius, for 
he saw me in a fit of vomiting, had a just reason, 
not only for sending, but for coming yourself to 
see me. I think to stay here till I recruit myself ; 
for I have lost both my strength and my flesh ; 
but if I once get rid of my distemper, it will be 
easy, I hope, to recover the rest'." 

King Ptolemy left Rome about this time, after 
he had distributed immense sums among the great, 
to purchase his restoration by a Roman army. 
The people of Egypt had sent deputies also after 
him, to plead their cause before the senate, and 
to explain the reasons of their expelling him ; but 
the king contrived to get them all assassinated on 
the road, before they reached the city. This piece 
of villany, and the notion of his having bribed all 
the magistrates, had raised so general an aversion 
to him among the people, that he found it advis- 
able to quit the city and leave the management of 
his interest to his agents. The consul Lentulus, 
who had obtained the province of Cilicia and 
Cyprus, whither he was preparing to set forward, 
was very desirous to be charged with the com- 
mission of replacing him on his throne ; for which 
he had already procured a vote of the senate : the 
opportunity of a command, almost in sight of 
Egypt, msde him generally thought to have the 
best pretensions to that charge ; and he was assured 
of Cicero's warm assistance in soliciting the con- 
firmstion of it. 

In this situation of affairs, the new tribunes 
entered into office : C. Cato, of the same family 
vrith his namesake Marcus, was one of the number ; 
a bold, turbulent man, of no temper or prudence, 
yet a tolerable speaker, and generally on the better 
side in p olitics . Before be had borne any public 

• EpTFiun. yiL^. 
. N.R PUny Mys. that the edum, by which he la sup- 
posed to mesn the eolie, wa« not known at Rome tiU the 
reipn of Tibaius : but the oaae described in this letter 
•eema to oome so very near U* it, that he must be under- 
stood, rather of the name, than of the thing ; as the learned 
Dr. Le Clero has obserred in his History of Medicine.— 
Plin. I. xxvi. I ; Le Clcrc, Hist. par. ii. I. 4. sect. iL c. 4. 

The mention likewise of the BvaovpiiA wdBii, or the 
ttrangurp of Epicurus, and the censure which the Stoics 
passed upon it, would make one apt to suspect. th«t some 
disorders of a vemtreal kind were not unknown to the 
anoienta 



office, he attempted to impeach Gabinins of bribery 
and corruption ; but not being able to get an 
audience of the prsetors, he bad the hardiness to 
mount the rostra, which was never allowed to a 
private citizen, and, in a speech to the people, 
declared Pompey dictator: but his presumption 
had like to have cost him dear ; for it raised soch 
an indignation in the audience, that he had moch 
difficulty to escape with his life*. He opened 
his present magistracy by declaring loudly against 
king Ptolemy, and all who fisvoured him; espe- 
cially Lentulus ; whom he supposed to be under 
some private engagement with him, and for that 
reason was determined to baflle all their schemes. 

Lupus likewise, one of his colleagues, summoned 
the senate, and raised an expectation of some nn- 
common proposal from him ; it was indeed of an 
extraordinary nature; to revise and annul that 
famed act of Ciesar's consulship, for the division 
of the Csmpanian lands : he spK^ke long and well 
upon it, and was heard with much attention ; gave 
great praises to Cicero, with severe reflections os 
Csesar, and expostulations with Pompey, iriio wat 
now abroad in the execution of his late commis- 
sion; in the conclusion he told them, that be 
would not demand the opinions of the particolsr 
senators, because be had no mind to expose them 
to the resentment and animosity of any ; but from 
the ill humour, which he remembered, when that 
act first passed, and the favour with which he was 
now heard, he could easily collect the sense of the 
house. Upon which Marcellinus said, that he 
must not conclude from their silence either what 
they liked or disliked : that for his own part, and 
he might answer too he believed for the rest, he 
chose to say nothing on the subject at present, be- 
cause he thought that the cause of the Campsnian 
lands ought not to be brought upon the stage in 
Pompey's absence. 

This affur being dropped, Radlius, another tri- 
bune, rose up and renewed the debate about Mile's 
impeachment of Clodius, and called upon Marcel- 
linus, the consul elect, to give his opinion upon it; 
who after inveighing against all the violences of 
Clodius, proposed tluit, in the first place, an allot- 
ment of judges should be made for the trial ; and 
after that, &e election of Kdiles ; and if any one 
attempted to hinder the trial, that he should be 
deemed a public enemy. The other consul elect, 
Philippus, was of the same mind ; but the tribunes 
Cato and Cassius spoke against it, and were for 
proceeding to an election before any step towards 
a trial. When Cicero was called upon to spesk, 
he ran through the whole series of Clodius's ex- 
travagances, as if he had been accusing him already 
at the bar, to the great satisfsction of the as- 
sembly : Antistius the tribune seconded him, and 
declared that no business should be done before 
the trial ; and when the house was going univer- 
sally into that opinion, Clodius began to speak, 
with intent to waste the rest of the day, while his 
slaves and followers without, who had seized the 
steps and avenues of the senate, raised so grnt a 
noise of a sudden, in abusing some of Milo's 



* Ut Cato, adoleecens nuUius oonsilii.— rix rivos eft. 
geret ; quod cum Gabinium de ambitu TeUet postulai*^ 
neque prwtores diebus aliquot adiri poseent, rel potca^ 
tatem sui faoerent, in conelonem adsceodit, et Pompeinm 
pri ratus dictatorem appellarit. Propius nihil est faetinn^ 
quam ut oceidereCor.— Ep. ad Quint. Frai. L 2. 
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I fiieadi, that tiie senate broke up ID 00 small haiTj, 
Old with freah indignatioii at this new insult*. 

There was no more business done through the 
reaataing part of December, which was taken up 
ehiefly with bolj days. Lentulus and Metellus, 
whose consulship expired with the year, set for- 
wird for their several goremments ; the one for 
CUida, the other for Spain : Lentulus committed 
the wlu>le direction of his affairs to Cicero ; and 
Ueteilss, unwilling to leave him his enemy, made 
■p all matters with him before his departure, and 
vrote an affectionate letter to him afterwards from 
Spsin ; in which he acknowledges his services, and 
ra t u na tes, that he had given up his brother Clodius 
in excha^e for his friendship'. 

Ckero's first concern, on the opening of the 
aew year, was to get the commission, for restoring 
A. caa. flg7. ^""|5 Ptolemy, confirmed to Lentulus ; 
oc. 5L * vl>^b came now under deliberation : 
om^ the tribune, Cato, was fierce against 
restoring him at all, with the greatest 
part of the senate on his side ; when 
taking occasion to consult the Sibyl- 
line books on the subject of some late 
prodigies, he chanced to find in them 
certain verses, forewarning the Roman 
people not to replace an exiled king or Egypt with 
IB snny. This was so pat to his purpose, that 
there could be no doubt of its being forged ; but 
Cito called up the guardians of the books into the 
rostra, to testify the passage to be genuine ; where 
it was pnbBcly read and explained to the people : it 
vas laid also before the senate, who greecUly re- 
eored it ; and after a grave debate on this scruple 
of rdigioa, came to a resolution, that it seemed 
dangerous to the republic, that the king should be 
nstored by a multitude]^. It cannot he imagined 
Ihst tiiey kid any real stress on this admonition of 
the sibyl, for there was not a man either in or out 
of the house who did not take it for a fiction : 
bat it was a fair pretext for defSeadng a project, 
«kicb waa generally disliked : they were unwiUiag 
to gratify any man's ambition, of visiting the rich 
ooaotry of Egypt, at the head of an army ; and 
pcnoaded, that vrithout an army, no man would be 
Klieitous about going thither at all '. 

This point being settled, the next question was, 
ia y\ux manner the king should be restored : 
nskm opinions were proposed ; Crassus moved, 
tlMt three ambassadors, chosen from those who had 
•one public command, should be sent on the 
cnand ; whidi did not exclude Pompey : Bibulus 

<* Tarn Clodlas rogatus diem dioendo eximere coeplt— 
'eiait ctju opene repente a Grwooiitasi et gradibos ;ola- 
noran wiLtia magnum nxstulerunt, opinor in Q. Sextilium 
et amioM MilonU inoitatc; eo metu injecto repente 
"^m qnerimooiaomniam di0oeseimus.--Ad Quint Frat.. 

' libenterqoe oommntata persona, to mihl fhitris looo 
tmdam.—Ep. Pam. r. 3. 

' teatae religkmia calomniam. non religlone led male- 
v«laita, et HUut regie largiUonis inridia oomprobat— 
1^ Fam. L 1. 

Oa ngt Alezandrino factum est S. C. cum muUitudine 
•■ ndnei, periemlomm rHjmblica viderL—Ad Quint. 
FxttiLt 

' Hae taawn opink> est popoli Roman!, a tub invidis 

"Nat obtrectatorfboa nomen Induoiam JUta rdiffUmit, 

I ^ taan ot te Impadirant, qnam ut neqtils, propter 

tsefdtas c niidlt s f B , Alaxandriam vellet ire.-.Ep. Fam. 



proposed that three private senators ; and Volca- 
tius, that Pompey alone, should be charged with j 
it: but Cicero, Hortensius, and Lucullus urged, j 
that Lentulus, to whom the senate had already i 
decreed it, and who could execute it with most i 
convenience, should restore him without an army. 
The two first opinions were soon overruled, and 
the struggle lay between Lentulus and Pompey. 
Cicero, though he had some reason to complain of 
Lentulus since his return, particularly for the 
contemptible valuation of his houses, yet for the 
great part which he had borne in restoring him, 
was very desirous to show his gratitude, and re- 
solved to support him with all his authority : 
Pompey, who had obligations also to Lentulus, 
acted the same part towards him which he had 
done before towards Cicero ; by his own conduct 
and professions he seemed to have Lentulus's 
interest at heart ; yet by the conduct of all his 
friends, seemed desirous to procure the employ, 
ment for himself ; while the king*s agents and cre- 
ditors, fimcying that their business would be served 
the most effectually by Pompey, began openly to 
solicit, and even to bribe for him *. But the senate, 
through Cicero*s influence, stood generally incline 
to Lentulus ; and after a debate, which ended in 
his favour, Cicero, who had been the manager of 
it, happening to sup with Pompey that evening, 
took occasion to press him with much freedom 
not to suffer his name to be used in this competi- 
tion ; nor give a handle to his enemies for re- 
proaching him with the desertion of a friend, as 
well as an ambition of engrossing all power to 
himself. Pompey seemed touched with the re- 
monstrance, and profeased to have no other thought 
but of serving Lentulus, while his dependants 
still acted so as to convince everybody that he 
could not be sincere^. 

When Lentulus's pretensions seemed to be in a 
hopeful way, C. Cato took a new and effectual 
method to'disappoint them, by proposing a law to 
the people for taking away his government and 
recalling him home. This stroke surprised every- 

• CraMos tree legatoe decemit, neo excludit Pompeium : 
oenaet enim etiam ex iis, qui cum imperio sunt. M. 
Btbolus tree legatoe ex iis, qui privati sunt Huio aaeen- 
tiuntur rellqni oonaularee, pneter Senriliom, qui omnino 
reduci negat oportere, et Voloatium, qui deoemlt Pom- 
peio.— 

Hortendi et mea et Luculli Mntentia— Ex illo B. C. 
quod te referente fsctum est, tlbl decemit, ut reduoaa 



Regis causa si qui sunt qui relint, qui pauc! sunt, omnee ' 

remadPompeiumdeferriTolunt.— Ep. Fam. i. 1. I 

Reliqnl cum esset in lenatu oontentio, Lentultunt an 
Pompeius reduoeret. obtinere oaosam Lentulus videbatur. 

— In ea re Pompeius quid relit non despioio : familiares 1 
ejus quid cupiant, omnes vldent. Croditores rero regia 
aperte pecunias suppeditant contra Lentulum. Sine dabio 
res remota a Lentulo ridetnr, cum magno meo dolore: 
quamquam multa fecit, quare si fas esset, jure el suo- 

oensere poesemus.— Ad Quint. Frat. IL 2. { 

b Ego eo die casu apad Pompeium osnavl : nactnsque i 

tempus boo magis idoneum, quam imquam antoa poet ' 

tuum disceesum, la enlm dies bonestlssiraus nobis fnerat | 

in senatu, ita sum cum illo locutus, ut mihl viderer | 

animom bominls ab omni alia oogitatlone ad tuam dignl- , 
tatem tuendam traduoere : quem ego ipsum cum audio, 

prorsns eum Ubero omni suspiokme coplditatis: cum I 

autem ejus familiares, omnium ordinom video, perq>icio, | 

id quod Jam omnibus est apertum, totam rem istam I 

jampridem a oertls hominlbus, non invito rage ipso.— I 

Esse oorruptam.^Ep. Fam. i. 9. I 
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body ; the senate condemned it as factioas ; and 
Lentulus' son changed his habit upon it, in order 
to move the citizens, and hinder their offering such 
an affront to his father. The tribune Caainius 
proposed another Uw at the same time for sending 
rompey to Egypt : but this pleased no better than 
the other ; and the consuls contrived, that neither 
of them should be brought to the suffrage of the 
people e. These new contests gave a frmh inter- 
ruption to Ptolemy's cause ; in which Cicero's re- 
solution was, if the commission could not be ob- 
tained for Lentulus, to prevent its being granted 
at least to Pompey, and save themselves the dis- 
grace of being baffled by a competitor <* : but the 
senate was grown so sick of the whole affair, that 
they resolved to leave the king to shift for himself, 
without interposing at all in his restoration ; and 
so the matter hung ; whilst other affairs more in- 
teresting were daily rising up at home, and en- 
gaging the attention of the city. 

The election of aediles, which had been indus- 
triously postponed through all the last summer, 
could not easily be kept off any longer : the city 
was impatient for its magistrates ; and especially 
for the plays and shows with which they used to 
entertain them ; and several also of the new tri- 
bunes being zealous for an election, it was held at 
last on the twentieth of January ; when Clodios 
was chosen edile, without any opposition; so 
that Cicero began once more to put himself upon 
his guard, from the certain expectation of a furious 
SBdileship*. 

It may justly seem strange, how a man so pro- 
fligate and criminal as Clodius, whose life was a 
perpetual insult on all Uws divine and human, 
should be suffered not only to live without punish- 
ment, but to obtain all the honours of a free dty in 
their proper course ; and it would be natural to 
suspect, that we had been deceived in our accoimts 
of him, by taking them from his enemies, did we 
not find them too firmly supported by facts to be 
called in question : but a little attention to the par- 
ticular character of the man, as well as of the 
times in which he lived, will enable us to solve 
the difficulty. First, the splendour of his family, 
which had borne a principal share in all the tri- 
umphs of the republic from the very foundation 
of its liberty, was of great force to protect him in 
all his extravagances : those who know anything 
of Rome, know what a strong impression this 
single circumstance of illustrious nobility would 
necessarily make upon the people ; Cicero calls 
the nobles of this class, prsetors and consuls elect 
from their cradles, by a kind of hereditary right ; 
whose very names were sufficient to advance them 
to all the dignities of the state ' . Secondly, his per- 



' Nos cum maxime oonsllio, studio, labore, gratia, do 
causa regia niteremur, subito exorta est nefaria Catonis 
promulgatio, que studia nostra impediret, et animos a mi- 
nore cura ad aummum timurero traduceret. — Ep. Fam. i. 5. 

Buspioor per vim rogationem Canioium perlaturum. — 
Ad Quint, ii. 2. 

^ Bed vereor no aut eripiatur nobis causa regia, aut 
deseratur.— 8ed si res coget. est quiddam tertium, quod 
noD— mihi displicebat ; ut neque Jacere regem pateremur, 
nee nobis repugnantibus, ad eum deferri, ad quern prope 
Jam delatum videtur.— No, si quid non obtinuerimus, 
repulfli esse videamur.— Ep. Fam. L 5. 

• Bed omnia fiunt tardiora propter foriosse s^dilitatis 
expectationem.— Ad Quint iL 2. 

' Non idem mihi Uoet, qnod iis, qui nobill genere nati 



sonal qualities were peculiarly adapted to endear 
him to all the meaner sort : his bold and ready 
wit ; his talent at haranguing ; his profuse expense; 
and his being the first of bis family who had 
pursued popular measures against the maxims of his 
ancestors, who were all stem assertors of the aristo« 
cratical power. Thirdly, the contrast of opposite 
factions, who had each their ends in supporting 
him, contributed principally to his safety: the 
triumvirate willingly permitted and privately en- 
couraged his violences : to make their own power 
not only the less odious, but even necessary, lor 
controlling the furv of such an incendiary ; and 
though it was often turned against themselves, y^ 
they chose to bear it, and dissemble their ability of 
repelling it, rather than destroy the man who was 
playing their game for them, and by throwing the 
republic into confusion, throwing it of course into 
their hands : the senate, on the other side, whose 
chief apprehensions were from the triumvirate, 
thought, that the rashness of Clodius might be of 
some use to perplex their measures, and stir up 
the people against them on proper occasions ; or it 
humoul^ed their spleen at least, to see him often 
insulting Pompey to his facet. Lastly, all who 
envied Cicero, and desired to lessen his authority, 

Erivately cherished an enemy, who employed all 
is force to drive him from the administration of 
affairs : this accidental concurrence of circum- 
stances, peculiar to the man and the times, was 
the thing that preserved Clodius, whose insolence 
could nf ver have been endured in any quiet and 
regular state of the city. 

By his obtaining the SBdileship, the taibles were 
turned between him and Milo : the one was armed 
with the authority of a magistrate ; tiie other be- 
come a private man : the one freed from all appre- 
hension of judges and a trial ; the other exposed 
to all that danger from the power of his antagonist: 
and it was not Clodius's custom, to neglect any 
advantage against an enemy, so that he now ac- 
cused Milo of the same crime of which Milo had 
accused him ; of public violence and breach of the 
laws, in maintaining a band of gladiators to the 
terror of the city. Milo made his appearance to 
this accusation on the second of February ; wben 
Pompey, Crassus, and Cicero appeared with bim ; 
and M. Marcellus, though Clodius's colleague in 
the SBdileship, spoke for him at Cicero's desire ; 
and the whole passed quietly and favourably for 
him on that day. The second hearing was ap- 
pointed on the ninth ; when Pompey undertook to 
plead bis cause, but no sooner stood up to speak, 
than Clodius's mob began to exert their usual arts, 
and by a continual clamour of reproaches and in- 
vectives, endeavoured to hinder him from going 
on, or at least from being heard : but Pompey was 

sunt, quibus omnia populi Romani boieficia dormientibus 
deferuntur.— In Verr. r. 70. 

Eret nobilitate ipsa, blanda conciliatricula oommenda- 
tus. Omnes semper boni nobilitati favemus, dec— Pro 
Bext. 9. 

8 Videtls Igitnr hominem per seipsum Jam pridem 
afflictum ao Jaoentem, pemidosis optimatium discordiis 
excitari.--Ne a republica reipublicae pestis amoveretur, 
restiterunt : etiara, ne causam diceret : etiam ne privatus 
Mset: etiamne in sinu atque in deliciis quidam optimi 
viri vipcram illam venenatam ao pestiferam habere potue- 
runt? Quo tandem dec^pti munere? Volo, inquiont, 
esse qui in ooncione detrahat do Pompeio.— He Uanisp. 
Resp.24. 
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too finn, to be so baffled ; and spoke for near three 
hoorsy witb a presence of mind, which commanded 
sUeoce in spite of their attempts. When Clodius 
rose up to answer him, MiJo's party, in their torn, 
» Airbed and confoonded him, that he was not 
•hk to speak a word ; while a number of epigrams 
ud lampoons upon him and his sister were thrown 
aiboBt, and publicly rehearsed among the multitude 
bdow, so as to make him quite furious : till recoU 
teetiBg himself a little, and finding it impossible to 
proceed in bis speech, he demanded aloud of his 
mob, who it was that attempted to starve them by 
faaae ? To which they presently cried out, Pom- 
pey: be then asked, who it was that desired to 
I be sent to Egypt ? They all echoed, Pompey : but 
whoi be ask^, who it was that they themselves 
lad a mind to send ? they answered, Crassus : for 
tke old jealousy was now breaking out again be- 
tween him and Pompey; and though he appeared 
I dot day on Milo*8 side, yet he was not, as Cicero 
njt, a real well-wisher to him. 

These warm proceedings among the chiefs 
broQgbt on a fray below among their partisans; 
the Clodians began the attack, but were repulsed 
by the Pompeians ; and Clodius himself driven out 
of the rostra : Cicero, when he saw the affair pro- 
ceed to blows, thought it high time to retreat and 
Bake die best of his way towards home : but no 
great harm was done, for Pompey, having cleared 
the forum of his enemies, presently drew off his 
bfces, to prevent any farther mischief or scandal 
firomhis suleV 

The senate was presently summoned, to provide 
WOK remedy for these disorders ; where Pompey, 
who had drawn npon himself a fresh envy ftt)m 
his behaviour in the Egyptian aflkir, was severely 
hsodfed by Bibnlns, Curio, Favonius, and others ; 
Ckero chose to be absent, since he must either 
have offended Pompey, by saying nothing for him, 
or the honest party, by defending him. The same 
debate was carried on for several days ; in which 
h«pey was treated very roughly by the tribune, 
Ota; who inveighed against him with great 
fitreoicss, and laid open his perfidy to Cicero, 
to whom he paid the highest compliments, and 
I WK heard with much attention by all Pompey's 



^Adaiem im. Noo. Febr. MUoaffuit. Ei Pompelns 
adnoatas vcnit. Dixit Marcellua a me rogatus. Uoneste 
<tiiirwwriin M. Produotus dies mt in uii. Id. Feb. — A. D. 
tOL Id. Milo affuit. Dixit Poxnpeios, sive voluit. Nam 
ttnmodt, opens Clodlanc claxnnrem sustulerimt: idque 
ei pcrpetaa oratiooe contlgit, oon mode ut acclamatinne, 
mi Bt oQovicio et maledietis impediretor. Qui ut per- 
«mrit, nam in eo nne fortia fait, non est deterritus, dixit 
MBsia, atqoe interdam etiam aUentio, cum aactoritate 
pen^erat ; aed nt peroravit, surrexit Clodius: ei tantiu 
ciaBHa* a noetxis. placuerat enim refeire graiiam. ut 
aaioe Bcnta, neque lingua, neque ore conslsteret — Cum 
•emia maledicta, turn versus etiam obscenisbimi in 
Oo^am et Clodiam dioerentur lUe furens et exsanguis 
inleryQi^bat suoa in clamore ipso, quis esset, qui plebem 
fans Bccaret? Respoodebant opere, Pompeius. Quis 
AlfxtoMam ire cuperet? Respondebant. Pompeius. 
Qatn ire vidlent? Respondobant, Craasom. Is aderat 
tan MUani aairoo non aniico. 

Bora lere nona. quasi signo dato, Clodiani nostros con- 
fKtut espmtmt. Exarsit dolor, nrgere illi ut loco nos 
^c itai. Factus est a nostris impetus, fuga operanun. 
I^Mtas de roetris Clodina. Ac nos quoqne turn fugimus, 
at^ioid in torbo. — Seostua voeatua in curiam, Pompeius 
^mxo^Ad Quint. Fr. iL 3. 



Pompey answered him with an unusual vehe- 
mence; and reflecting openly on Crassus, as the 
author of these affronts, declared, that he would 
guard his life with more care than Scipio Africanus 
did when Carbo murdered him. — ^These warm ex- 
pressions seemed to open a prospect of some great 
agitation likely to ensue : Pompey consulted with 
Cicero on the proper means of his security ; and 
acquunted him with his apprehensions of a design 
against his life ; that Cato was privately supported, 
and Clodius furnished with money by Crassus; 
and both of them encouraged by Curio, Bibulus, 
and the rest, who envied him ; that it was neces- 
sary for him to look to himself, since the meaner 
people were wholly alienated, the nobility and 
senate generally disaffected, and the youth cor- 
rupted. Cicero readily consented to join forces 
with him, and to summon their clients and friends 
from all parts of Italy : for though he had no mind 
to fight his battles in the senate, he was desirous 
to defend his person from all violence, especially 
against Crassus, whom he never loved : they re- 
solved likewise to oppose with united strength all 
the attempts of Clodius and Cato, against Lentulus 
and Milo>. Clodius, on the other hand, was not 
less busy in mustering his friends against the next 
hearing of Milo's cause : but as his strength was 
much inferior to that of his adversary, so he had 
no expectation of getting him condemned, nor any 
other view but to tease and harass him'' : for 
after two hearings, the affair was put off by several 
adjournments to the beginning of May ; from which 
time we find no farther mention of it. 

The consul M arcellinus, who drew his colleague, 
Philippus, along with him, was a resolute opposer 
of the triumvirate, as well as of all the violences of 
the other magistrates : for which reason he resolved 
to suffer no assemblies of the people, except such 
as were necessary for the elections into the annual 
offices : his view was, to prevent Cato*s law for 
recalling Lentulus, and the monstrous things, as 
Cicero calls them, which some were attempting at 
this time in favour of Csesar. Cicero gives him 
the character of one of the best consuls that he 
had ever known, and bUmes him only in one thing, 
for treating Pompey on all occasions too rudely ; 
which made Cicero often absent himself from the 
senate, to avoid taking part either on the one side 

I Neque ego in senatnm, ne aut de tantis rebus tacerem, 
aut in Pompeio defendendo, nam is carpebatur a Bibulo, 
Corione, Favonio, Serrllio filio, animos bonorum offende- 
rem. Res in posterom diem dilata est.—Eo die nihil 
perfactum.— Ad diem ii. Id.— €ato est vehementer in 
Pompeium invectus et eum oratione perpetua tanquam 
reum accusavit. De me roulta me invito, cum mea 
summa laude dixit. Cum illius in me perfidiam inor»- 
pavit, auditus est magno silentio malevolorum. Re- 
spondit ei vehementer Pompeius, Crassumque descripsit ; 
dixltque aperte. se munitiorem ad oustodiendam vitam 
suam fore, quam Africanus fuiaeet, quern C. Carbo inter- 
emisset. Itaque magne mihi res moveri ridebantur. 
Nam Pompeius haec intelligit, meoumque communicat 
insidias vits bus fieri : C. Catonem a Crasso sustentarl ; 
Clodlo pocuniam suppeditari : utrumque et ab eo et a 
Curione, Bibulo. cetorisque suls obtrectatoribus con- 
finuari: vehementer esse pnividendum ne ^opprimatur, 
concionario Ulo populo. a se prope aliemito, nobilitate 
inlniica, non asquo senatu, juventute improba; itaquo se 
comparat, homines ex agrls arceselt Operas autem suas 
Clodius cnnfirmat Manus ad QuiHnalia paratur. In eo 
multo sumus superiores, ite.^Ad Quint, ii. 3. 

k Vld. Dio. p. 99^ 
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or the other*. For Uie support therefore of his 
dignity and interest in the citj» he resumed his old 
task of pleading causes ; wbidi was always popular 
and reputable, and in which he was sure to find 
full employment His first cause was the defence 
of L. Bestia, on the tenth of February, who, after 
the disgrace of a repulse from the pretorship in 
the last election, was accused of bribery and cor- 
ruption in his suit for it; and, notwithstanding 
the authority and eloquence of his advocate, was 
convicted and banished. He was a man extremely 
corrupt, turbulent, and seditious ; had always been 
an enemy to Cicero ; and supposed to be deeply 
engaged in Catiline's plot ; and is one instance of 
the truth of what Cicero says, that he was often 
forced, against his will, to defend certain persons, 
who had not deserved it of him, by the intercession 
of those who had"^. 

Cesar, who was now in the career of his victories 
in Gaul, sent a request to the senate, that money 
might be decreed to him for the payment of his 
army ; with a power of choosing ten lieutenants, 
for the better management of the war, and the 
conquered provinces ; and that his command should 
be prolonged for five years more. The demand 
was thought very exorbitant ; and it seemed strange, 
that after all his boasted conquests, he should not 
be able to maintain his army without money from 
home at a time when the treasury was greatly ex- 
hausted ; and the renewal of a commission, obtained 
at first by violence and against the authority of the 
•enate, was of hard digestion. But Caesar's interest 
prevailed, and Cicero himself was the promoter of 
it, and procured a decree to his satisiaction ; yet 
not without disgusting the old patriots, who stood 
firm to their maxim of opposing all extraordinary 
grants : but Cicero alleged the extraordinary ser- 
vices of Cesar ; and that the course of his victories 
ought not to be checked by the want of necessary 
supplies, while he, was so gloriously extending the 
bounds of the empire, and conquering nations 
whose names had never been heard before at Rome : 
and though it were possible for him to maintain 
his troops without their help by the spoils of the 
enemy, yet those spoils ought to be reserved for 
the splendour of his triumph, which it was not just 
to defraud by their unseasonable parsimony ". 

He might think it imprudent perhaps at this time, 

1 Consul est egregf us Lentulus, Don impedSeote ooU^fa : 
slo Inqusm bonus, ui mellorem non viderim. Dies comi- 
tialet ezemit omnet.— Sio legibus pemicicMiMiiiiis obei»> 
titur, maxime Catonis. — Nunc igitur Cstonem Lentulua a 
legibut remorlt, et eos, qui de C»aare mrmstra promul- 
gmrunt — Msrcellinot autem boo uno mibi minus satis- 
faoit, quod eum nimis trnpen traotat. quanquam id senatu 
non invito facit : quo ego me libentius a curia, et ab onmi 
parte reipublio* subtraho.— Ad Quint. Stf. 

■B A. D. in. Id. dizi pro IJestia de ambftu apud pne- 
torem Cn. Domitium, in foro medio, maximo oonvoitu. — 
Ad Quint, ii. 3. 

Cogor nonnunquam homines non optlme de me meritos, 
rogatn eorum qui bene meriti sunt, defendere — Ep. Fam. 
▼ii. 1 ; vid. PhiUp. zi. 5. ; SaUust BelL Gat 17, 43 ; Plutar. 
inCio- 

" nium enim arbitrabar etiam sine hoc subsldio pecunic 
retinere exeroitum prcda ante parta, et bellum confioere 
po s se : Bed decus illud et omomentum triumphi minuen- 
dnm nostra {mrsimoDia non putavl. — 

Et quas regiones, quasque gentM nulUe nobis antes 
liters, nulla vox, nulla fama notas feoerat, has noster 
imperator, nosterqne exeroitus, et populi Roman! arma 
peragrarunt— De Prov. Consul, zi. 13. 



to call Cesar home from an unfinished war, sod 
stop the progress of his arms in the very height of 
his success ; yet the real motive of his conduct 
seems to have flowed, not so much from the nerits 
of the cause, as a regard to the condition of the 
times, and his own circumstances. For in hii 
private letters he owns, '* that the malerolence sod 
envy of the aristocratical chiefs had almost driven 
him from his old principles ; and though not so&r 
as to make him forget his dignity, yet so as to take 
a proper care of his safety ; both which might be 
easily consistent : if there was any faith or grsritj 
in the consular senators : but they had mansged 
their matters so ill, that those who were superior to 
them in power, were become superior too in autho- 
rity ; so as to be able to carry in the senate, what 
they could not have carried even with the people 
wi^out violence : that he had learnt from experi- 
ence, what he could not learn so well from books, 
that as no regard was to be had to our safety, with- 
out a regard also to our dignity, so the consideration 
of dignity ought not to exclude the care of our 
safety**.'' In another letter he says, " that the 
state and form of the government was quite changed ; 
and what he had proposed to himself as the end of 
all his toils, a d(ignity and liberty of acting snd 
voting, was quite lost and gone; that there was 
nothing left, but either meanly to assent to the few, 
who governed all ; or weakly to oppose them, with- 
out doing any good : that he had dropped therefore 
all thoughts of that old consular gravity and cha- 
racter of a resolute senator, and resolved to conform 
himself to Pompey's will ; that his great affection 
to Pompey made him begin to think all things right 
which were useful to him ; and he comforted him- 
self with reflecting, that the greatness of his obli- 
gations would make all the world excuse him for 
defending what Pompey liked, or at least for not 
opposing it : or else, what of all things he most 
desired, if his friendship with Pompey would per- 
mit him, for retiring from public business, and 
giving himself wholly up to his books i>." 

But he was now engaged in a cause, in which he 
was warmly and specially interested, the defence of 
P. Sextius, the late tribune. Clodius, who gave 



o Quorum malerolentissimis obtrectatlonibns nos soito 
de vetOTe ilia nostra, diutumaque sen tern tia pat>pe jam esse 
depulsos: non nos quidem nt nostne dignitatis simas 
oblitl, sed nt habeamus rationem alJquando etIam salutia. 
Poterat utrumque prvclare, si asset fides, si gravitas in 
hominibus oonsularibus.— 

Nam qui plus opibus, armis, potentia valent. pro ful— j 
tantum mihi yidentur stultitia et inccmstantia adver- 
sariorum, ut etiam auctoritate Jam plus valereDt.— Qood 
ipse. Uteris omnibus a pueritia deditus. experiundo tamcti 
magis, quam discendo cognovi ; — neque salutis nostne 
rationem babendam nobis esse sine dignitate, neque digni- 
tatis sine salute. — ^Ep. Fam. i. 7. 

P Tantum enim animi induotio et mehercole amar erga 
Pompeium apud me valet, ut, que illi ntilia sunt, et q\at 
ille vult, ea mihi omnia Jam et recta et vera vldeantnr — 
Me quidem ilia res consolatur, quod ego is sum, cui vcj 
maxime oonoedant <nnnm, ut vel ea defendam, que Pom- 
peius relit, vel taoeam, vel etiam, id quod mihi maxime 
lubet, ad nostra me studla refntun literamm ; qnod ino- 
fecto faciam, si mihi per cjnsdem amicitiam liceMt— 

Qnsp enim proposita fnerant nobis, cum et honoribaa 
amplisBsimis, et laboribus maxtmis peifuncti essemoa, 
dignitas in sententiis dioendis, libertas in repnbUca 
capessenda ; ea sublata tota : sed neo mihi magfe, qnam 
omnibus. Nam ant aseentiendum est nulla com gravitate 
panois, aut frustra dissentiendum.—- Ibid. 8. 
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Geero't frieada no respite, having himself under- 
taken Milo, asngined the prosecution of Sextios to 
oae of his confidants, M. Tuliins Albinovanns, who 
■ceased him of public violence or breach of peace 
in his tribunate^ Sextios had been a true ^end 
to Cicero in his distress ; and borne a great part in 
Us restoration ; bat as in cases of eminent service, 
e onfef ied jointly bj many, every one is apt to claim 
the first merit, and expect the first share of praise ; 
so Sextins, naturally morose, fancying himself neg- 
lected or not sufficiently requited by Cicero, had 
behaved very churlishly towards him since his 
letum : but Cicero, who was never forgetful of 
post kindnesses, instead of resenting his perverse- 
aesa, having heard that Sextias was indisposed, 
went in person to his house, and cured him of all 
his jealouses, by freely offering his assistance and 
patronage in pleading his cause'. 

This was a disappointment to the prosecutors ; 
who flattered themselves that Cicero was so much 
disgusted, that he would not be persuaded to plead 
lor him ; but he entered into the cause with a hearty 
iodination, and made it, as in effect it really was, 
his own*. In his speech, which is still extant, 
after laying open the history of his exile, and the 
motives of his own conduct through the whole pro- 
gress of it, he shows, *' that the only ground of 
prosecuting Sextius was, his feithfol adherence to 
him, or rather to the republic ; that by condemning 
Sextius, tliey would in effect condemn him, whom 
all the orders of the city had declared to be unjustly 
expelled, by the very same men who were now 
attempting to expel Sextius : that it was a banter 
and ridicule on justice itself, to accuse a roan of 
violence, who had been left for dead upon the spot 
by the violence of those who accused him ; and 
whose only crime it was, that he would not suffer 
himself to be quite killed, but presumed to guard 
his life against their future attempts." In short, 
he managed the cause so well, that Sextius was 
aequitted, and in a manner the most honourable, 
by the unanimous suffrages of all the judges ; and 
mik a universal applause of Cicero's humanity 
sad gratitude*. 

Pompey attended this trial as a friend to Sextius ; 
while Caesar's creature, Vatinius, appeared not only 
ss an adversary but a witness against him : which 
gave Cicero an opportunity of lashing him, as Sex- 
tin particularly desired, with all the keenness of 
bis raiDery, to the great diversion of the audience ; 
for instead of interrogating him in the ordinary way 
about the ffu:ts deposed in the trial, he contrived to 
tease him with a perpetual series of questions, 
which revived and exposed the iniquity of his fac- 
ttoQS tribunate, and the whole course of his profli- 
gate Hfe, from his first sppearance in public ; and, 

% Q^ com onmibus nlatis mem defensortboa bellum 
flibi eiM gerendmn Jadtoaverunt.—Pro Sexi. 2. 

' Im erat cger : doroum, ut debuimns, ad eum statim 

wmimiis : eiqoe not totos teadidlnias : idque fedmos pre- 

t«r bomfamm aplniaaem, qui nos ei jtire suooensere puta- 

I bant, at hnmaniMdmi gratinimique et ipsi et omnibus 

TSdcramvr : Itaqne facionus.— Ad Quint, ii. 3. 

* P. Sextios est xeos non soo aed meo nomine, Jko.— Pro 

* BeztfoB MMter abiolutas est, a. d. n. Id. Mart, et quod 
vriwmenter interfatt reipublicc, nallam videri in ejns- 
nodi eaiua disieniiainam esse, omnibus sentoitiis abeo- 
hstam est— Scilo noe In eo Judido oonaeoutos eaee, ut om- 
niam giatiflrimi Judicaremnr. Nam in defendendo homfeae 

•atiileoimus.— Ad Quint, ii. 4. 



in spite of all his impudence, quite daunted and 
confounded him. Vatinius however made some 
feeble effort to defend himself, and rally Cicero in 
his turn ; and among other things, reproached him 
with the baseness of changing sides, and becoming 
Cssar's friend on account of the fortunate state of 
his affairs : to which Cicero briskly replied, though 
Pompey himself stood by, that he still preferred the 
condition of Bibulus's consulship, which Vatinius 
thought abject and miserable, to the victories and 
triumphs of all men whatsoever. This speech 
against Vatinius is still remaining, under the title 
of the Interrogation ; and is nothing else but whst 
Cicero himself calls it, a perpetual invective on the 
magistracy of Vatinius, and the conduct of those 
who supported him*. 

In the beginning of April, the senate granted the 
sum of three hundred thousand pounds to Pompey, 
to be laid out in purchasing com for the use of the 
city ; where there was still a great scarcity, and as 
great at the same time of money : so that the mov- 
ing a point so tender could not fail of raising some 
ill-humour in the assembly ; when Cicero, whose 
old spirit seems to have revived in him from his 
late success in Sextius's cause, surprised them by 
proposing, that in the present inability of the trea- 
sury to purchase the Campanian lands, which by 
Csssr's act were to be divided to the people, the 
act itself should be reconsidered, and a day ap- 
pointed for that deliberation: the motion was 
received with a universal joy, and a kind of tumul- 
tuary acclamation : the enemies of the triumvirate 
were extremely pleased with it, in hopes that it 
would make a breach between Cicero and Pompey ; 
but it served only for a proof, of what Cicero him- 
self observes, that it is very hard for a man to depart 
from his old sentiments in politics when they are 
right and just'. 

Pompey, whose nature was singularly reserved, 
expressed no uneasiness upon it, nor took any notice 
of it to Cicero, though they met and supped to- 
gether famiUarly as they used to do : but he set 
forward soon after towards Africa, in order to pro- 
vide com; and intending u> odl at Sardinia, 
proposed to embark at Pisa or Leghorn, that he 
might have an interview with Csesar, who was now 
at Luca, the utmost limit of his Gallic government. 
He found Cssar exceedingly out of humour with 
Cicero ; for Crassus had already been with him at 
Ravenna, and greatly incensed him by his account 
of Cicero's late motion ; which he compUined of 

« Yatinium, a quo palam oppugnabatur, arbitratn 
nnstro concidimus, dJis hominibuaqoe plandoitibus.^ 
Qnid qucris ? Homo petulans, et audax Vatinius valde 
perturbatoB, debilitatusque diaoeesit— Ad Quint, ii. 4. 

Ego sedente Pompelo, cum ut laudsret P. Sextinm in- 
troiiMBt In urbero, dixlnetque testin Vatinius, roe fortuna 
et felicitate C. Cctaria oommotum, illi amioom ene cm- 
pisse ; dixi. me earn Bibuli fortunam, quam ille aflUctam 
putaret, omnium triumpbis victoriisque anteferre.— Tota 
▼ero interrogatlo mea nihil luU>ait, nisi reprehenalonem 
illius tribunatus : in quo omnia dicta sunt libertate, ani- 
moque maximc^Ep. Fam. i. 9. 

> Pompeio pecunia decreta in rem frnmentariam ad 
H. S. cccc. Bed eodem die vebemanter actum da agro 
Campano, clamore senatns prope condonali. Acriorem 
caosam inopia pecunic fadebat, et annon* caritas.— Ad 
Quint ii. 5. 

Nonis April, mihi est senatus aaensus, at de agro 
Campano. idibus Maiis, frequenti tenatu referratur. 
Nam potui magis in arcem illhu oausa invadera.— £p. 
Fam.L9. 
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to heavily, that Pompey promised to use all his 
authority to induce Cicero to drop the pursuit of 
it ; and for that purpose sent away an express to 
Rome to entreat him not to proceed any farther in 
it till his return ; and when he came afterwards to 
Sardinia, where his lieutenant Q. Cicero then re- 
sidedf he entered immediately into an expostulation 
with him about it, '* recounting all his services to 
his brother, and that everything which he had done 
for him was done with Cfesar s consent ; and re> 
minding him of a former conversation between 
themselves concerning Cesar's acts, and what 
Quintus himself had undertaken for his brother on 
that head ; and as he then made himself answerable 
for him, so he was now obliged to call him to the 
performance of those engagements : in short, he 
begged of him to press his brother to support and 
defend Csesar's interests and dignity, or if he could 
not persuade him to that, to engage him at least 
not to act against themT.** 

This remonstrance from Pompey, enforced by 
his brother Quintus, staggered Cicero's resolution, 
and made htm enter into a fresh deliberation with 
himself about the measures of his conduct ; where, 
after casting up the sum of all his thoughts, and 
weighing every circumstance which concerned either 
his own or the public interest, he determined at 
last to drop the affair rather than expose himself 
again, in his present situation, to the animosity of 
Pompey and Cnsar, for which he makes the fol- 
lowing apology to his friend Lentulus : — ** that 
those who professed the same principles and were 
embarked in the same cause with him, were perpe- 
tually envying and thwarting him, and more dis- 
gusted by the splendour of his life than pleased 
with anything which he did for the public service ; 
that their only pleasure, and what they could not 
even dissemble while he was acting with them, was 
to see him disoblige Pompey and make Csesar his 
enemy, when they at the same time were continually 
caressing Clooius before his face, on purpose to 
mortify him : that if the government indeed had 
fallen into wicked and desperate hands, neither 
Ikopes nor fears nor gratitude itself could have 
prevailed with him to join with them ; but when 
Pompey held the chief sway, who had acquired it 
by the most illustrious merit, whose dignity he had 
always favoured from his first setting out in the 
world, and from whom he had received the greatest 
obligations, and who at that very time made his 
enemy the common enemy of them both, he had 
no reason to apprehend the charge of inconstancy 
if on some occasions he voted and acted a little 
differently from what he used to do, in complaisance 

7 Hoc 8. C. in sententiam meam facto, Pompeius, cum 
mihi nihil oetendiwet w esse offensum, in Sardiniam et in 
Africam profectus est. eoque itinere Lucam ad Caesarem 
yenit Ibl multa de mea sontentia qaestus est Caesar, 
quippe qui etiam Ravennc Crassum ante vidisset, ab 
eoque in me esset inoensus. Sane moleste Pompeium id 
ferre constabat : quod ego. cum audissem ex allis, maxime 
ex fratre meo cognovi ; quem cum in Sardinia paucis post 
diebus, quam Luca disceaserat, oonvenisaet. Te, inquit, 
ipsum cupio : nihil opportunius potuit aocidere r nisi cum 
Marco fratre diligenteregeris, dependendum tibi est, quod 
mihi pro illo spopondisti : quid multa ? Questus est gra- 
viter : sua merita commemoravit : quid egisset scpissime 
de actis Cassaris cum meo fratre, quidqne sibi is de me 
reoepisset, in memoriam redegit : aequequae do mea salute 
egimet, voluntate Ca!«ari8 egisae, ipmim nieum fratrem 
testatus est— £p. Fam. i. 9. 



to such a friend: that his union with Pompey 
necessarily included Caesar, with whom both be 
and his brother had a friendship also of long stand- 
ing, which they were invited to renew by all 
manner of civilities and good offices freely offered 
on Ciesar's part : that, after Cesar's great exploits 
and victories, the republic itself seemed to inter- 
pose and forbid him to quarrel with such men ; 
that when he stood in need of their assiatanoe, bis 
brother had engaged his word for him to Pompey, 
and Pompey to Cesar, and he thongfat himself 
obliged to make good those engagements'." 

"niis was the general state of his political be- 
haviour: he had a much larger view and more 
comprehensive knowledge both of men and things 
than the other chiefs of the aristocracy, Bibulus, 
Marcellinus, Cato, Favonius, &c., whose stiffiios 
had mined their cause, and brought them into 
their present subjection, by alienating Pompey and 
the equestrian order from the senate. They con- 
sidered Cicero's management of the triumvirate as 
a mean submission to illegal power, which they 
were always opposing and irritating, though ever 
so unseasonably ; whereas Cicero thought it time 
to give over fighting when the forces were so un- ' 
equal, and that the more patiently they suffered 
the dominion of their new masters the more 
temperately they would use it* ; being persuaded 
that Pompey at least, who was the head of them, 
had no designs against the pubtic liberty, unless he 
were provoked and driven to it by the perverse 
opposition of his enemies^. These w«e the 
grounds of that complaisance which he now 
generally paid to him, for the sake both of his own 
and the public quiet ; in consequence of which, 
when the appointed day came for considering the 
case of the Campanian lands, the debate dropped 
of course, when it was understood that Cicero, the 
mover of it, was absent and had changed his mind; 
though it was not, as he intimates, without some 
struggle in his own breast that he submitted to 
this step, which was likely to draw upon him an 
imputation of levity ^ __^^______ 

■ Qui cum ilia sentiroit in republica que ego agebam, 
aemperque sensiasent ; me tamen non satiafaoere Fompeio, 
Casaremque inimicissimum mihi futurum, gaudere se 
aiebant : hoc mihi dolendum, aed illud mulio magis» quod 
inimioum meum.— Sic amplexabantur^-Sic me pneaente 
oaculabantur— Ego si ab improbis et perditia civibua rem- 
publioam teneri videbam — Non modo pramiis— Sed ne 
periculia quidem olUs oompulaus— Ad eorum causam m« 
adjungerem. ne si summa quidem eorum in me merita 
oonstarent Cum autem in republica Cn. P(»npeiuB prin- 
ceps esset— meumque inimicum unum in ciritate haberet 
inimicum. non putavi famam inconstantiae mihi pertimes- 
cradam, si quibusdam in sententiis paullum me inuno- 
tassem* mearoque Yoluntatem ad summi vtri, de meqoe 
optime meriti dignitatem aggrogassem, &c. Graviksime 
autem me in hac mente Impulit, et Pompeii fides, qoam 
de me Cesari dederat, et fratris met, quam Pompeio.— 
Ep. Fara. i. 9. 

• Neque, ut ego arbitror, errareot, si cum pares esse non 
possent, pugnare desisterent.— 

Commutata tota ratio est senatus, Judiciorum, rei totius 
publicc. Otium nobis exoptandum est: quod ii, qui 
potiuntur rerum, prsstituri vid^itur. si qoidftm homines 
patlentius eorum potentiam ferre potuerint. Dignitatem 
quidem illam oonsularem fortis et constantis sonaturis, 
nihil est, quod oogitemus.. Amissa est culpa eorum, qui a 
senatu et ordinem conjunctissimum, et bominem darissi- 
mum abalienarunt.— Ibid. 8. 

»> Ep. Fara. i. 9. 

c Quod idibus et poetridie fnerat dictum, de agro Cam- 
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His danghter Tullia, haring now lived a widow 
about a year, was married to a second husband. 
Farina Crassipes, and the wedding feast held at 
Gcero's house on the sixth of April. We find very 
little said of the character or condition of this 
Cnssip»; bat by Cicero's care in making the 
osatch, the fortune which he paid, and the con- 
gratolatioii of his friends upon it, he appears to 
bate been a nobleman of principal rank and 
d^inity^. Atticas also, who was about a year 
yoanger than Cicero, was married this spring to 
Pilia« and inrited him to the wedding'. As to bis 
iloiiiesHc affairs, his chief care at present was about 
rebuilding three of his houses which were de- 
■Mjhshed in his exile, and repairing the rest, with 
that also of his brother, out of which they were 
driven in the last attack of Clodiua : by the hints 
which be gives of them, they all seem to have been 
very magmficent, and built under the direction of 
the beat architects. Clodins gave no fiirther inter- 
ruption to them, being forced to quit the pursuit 
of Qcero in order to watch the motions of a more 
daBgeroQS enemy, Milo. Cicero, however, was 
Bot withoat a share of uneasiness within his own 
valb; his brother's wife and his own neither 
igrtcd wen with each other nor their own husbands. 
Qoxntiis's was displeased at her husband's staying 
80 long abroad, and Cicero's not disposed to make 
hen the happier for staying at home. His nephew 
also, yovng Quintus, a perverse youth, spoiled by 
a Bother's indulgence, added somewhat to his 
tnmUe ; for he was now charged with the care of 
ha education in the father's ahsence, and had him 
taaght under his own eye by Tyrannio, a Greek 
ataster, who, with several other learned men of 
that country, was entertained in his housed 

King Pt(demy*s affair was no more talked of ; 
Poopey had oUier business upon his hands, and 
was so ruffled by the tribune Cato and the consul 
Maroelhnoa, that he laid aside all thoughts of it 
for himself, and wished to serve Lentulus in it. 
The senate had passed a vote against restoring him 
at aH, but one of the tribunes inhibited them from 
proceeding to a decree, and a former decree was 
aetially subsisting in favour of Lentulus. Cicero, 
therefore, after a consultation with Pompey, sent 
kin their joint and last adrioe : '* that by his com- 
■aad of a province so near to Egypt, as he was 
the best judge of what he was able to do, so if be 
femd himsetf master of the thing and was assur ed 

fm» ■cCom iri, dod est actum. In hac causa mihi aqaa 
kB«t-.Ad Quint. iL 8. 

* De nostra TuUia—^wronos cum CrasalpedeconfeciaBe. 
-Dim. 4. 

Qaod mJhi defllia et de Craasipede gratahula—Speroqae 
rt tfUi banc cotylimrttonem nobis volnptati fore^-Epist. 
Pta.i 7. 

Totieiun Cranipea prarfpft— Ad Att ir. 5. 

« Prid. Id. hcc BcripBl ante Incem. Eo die apod PMnpo- 
Bina hk ejium imptils cram ecnatums.— Ad QoinC. ii. 3. 

' Oomos otrios^ne nostrum Bdificatur strenue [Ibid. 
1] Laofflium redemptorem oohortatos som. Fidem 
nOitaeMMt.aeTeUe nobis plaeere. IKmma exit cgrfgia. 

QointiB tmn, poer optimns, eraditnr egregie. Hoc 
Bsae ma^ animadTcrto, quod Tyrannio dooet apod me. 
-IbH.4. 

A. a vm. M. Apr. ipoiualia CrsMipedi prvboL Huic 
eoBrWiD pocr opCimns, Qnintus ttnu, quod perlevitcr 
nnmotoB fueraU, d^tdL— M ultmn is mecnm aennooem 
^>b^ et perfanmaBimi de disoordiia mnUemm ooatrS' 
tOL-Ponponia antem etiam de te qneste estw— Ibid. 6. 



of success, he might leave the king at Ptolemais, 
or some other neighbouring city, and proceed 
without him to Alexandria, where, if by the 
influence of his fleet and troops he could appease 
the public dissentions, and persuade the inhabitants 
to receive their king peaceably, he might then carry 
him home, and so restore him according to the 
first decree ; yet without a multitude, as our re- 
ligious men (says he) tell us, the sibyl has enjoined; 
that it was the opinion, however, of them both, 
that people would judge of the fact by the event. 
If he was certain, therefore, of carrying his point, 
he should not defer it; if doubtful, should not 
undertake it : for as the world would applaud him 
if he effected it with ease, so a miscarriage might 
be fatal on account of the late vote of the senate^ 
and the scruple about religion'." But Lentulus, 
wisely judging the affair too hazardous for one of 
his dignity and fortunes, left it to a man of more 
desperate character, Gabinius, who ruined himself 
soon after by embarking in it. 

The tribune Cato, who was perpetually inveighing 
against keeping gladiatora, like so many standing 
armies to the terror of the citizens, had lately 
bought a band of them, but finding himself unable 
to maintain them was contriving to part with them 
again without noise or scandal. Milo got notice 
of it, and privately employed a person, not one of 
his own friends, to buy them ; and when they were 
purchased, Racilius, another tribune, taking the 
matter upon himself, and pretending that they 
were bought for him, published a proclamation 
that Cato's family of gladiatora was to be sold by 
auction, which gave no small diversion to the 
city»». 

Milo's trial being put off to the fifth of May, 
Cicero took the benefit of a short vacation to make 
an ezcureion into the country and visit bis estates 
and villas in different parts of Italy. He spent 
five days at Arpinnm, whence he proceeded to his 
other bouses at Pompeii and Cumie ; and stopped 
a while, on his return, at Antium, where he had 
lately rebuilt his house, and was now disposing and 
ordering his library by the direction of Tyrannio, 
the remains of which, he says, were more consider- 
able than he expected from the late ruin. Atticus 
lent him two of his librarians to assist his own in 
taking catalogues, and placing the books in order ; 
which he calls the infusion of a soul into the body 

r Te penpioere posse, qui Ciliciam Cypmmque teneaa, 
quid efficere et quid oonaeqoi possis, et, si res fiurultatem 
habitora videatur, nt Alexandriam atque Mgypium tenere 
possis, esse et ftu« et nostrf imperii dignitatis, Ptolemaide, 
aut aliqoo propinquo looo rege oollocato, te com claase, 
atque exercito proflcisci Alexandriam : ut cum earn pace, 
pnesidiisqae flrmaris, Ptolemvus redeat in regnum : ita 
lore, at per te restituatur, qnemadroodnm aenattis initio 
censoit; eC sine multitodine redocator, qnenuutanodnm 
homines religiosi sibyllc placere dixemnt. Bed hmc sen- 
tentia sic et illi et nobis probabatur, at ex erenta homines 
de too oonsilio existitnatnros Tideremus— Nos quldem hoc 
sentimoa; si explontom t!bi sit, posse te rcgni iilios 

t potiri ; non esse canctandum : si daUum, non esse oonan- 
dom, Jtc.— Ep. Fam. L 7. 
k UleviDdex gladiatorametbestiariornm enwrat— bes* 

, tiarioe—Hos alere non potetat. Itiiqne rix tcnefaat. Sendt 

' Milo, dedit ooidam non fsmiliari oefotiam, qoi sine sokpi- 
ckma cmeret earn familiam a Catone: qo« simnlstgoe 

' abdocta est, Racilins rem patefecit, eoaqiie bomines tibl 

I empire ease dixit— et tshnlam proscripsit, se fsmJliswi 

I Calonianam Yenditomm. In earn 

' oooaeqoebantar.^Ad Qnint. iL & 
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of his housed During tiiis tour, his old enemy 
Gabiniost the proconsol of Syria, baring gained 
some advantage in Judea against Aristobnius, who 
had been dethroned by Pompey, and on that ac- 
count was raising troubles in tike country, sent 
public letters to the senate to give an account of 
his victory, and to beg the decree of a thanksgiring 
for it His friends took the opportunity of moring 
the affair in Cicero's absence, from whose authority 
they apprehended some obstruction; but the senate, 
in a full house, slighted his letters and rejected his 
suit : an affront which had never been offered 
before to any proconsul. Cicero was infinitely de- 
lighted with it, calls the resolution dirine, and was 
doubly pleased for its being the free and genuine 
judgment of the senate, without any struggle or 
influence on his part ; and reproaching Gabiniua 
with it afterwards, says that by this act the senate 
had declared that they could not believe that he, 
whom they had always known to be a traitor at 
home, could ever do anything abroad that was use- 
ful to the republic^ 

Many prodigies were reported to have happened 
about this time in the neighbourhood of ^me: 
horrible noises under ground, with clashing of 
arms ; and on the Alban hill a little shrine of Juno, 
which stood on a table fiiusing the east, turned sud- 
denly of itself towards the north. These terrors 
alarmed the city, and the senate consulted the 
haruspices, who were the public diriners or prophets 
of the state, skilled in all the Tuscan discipline of 
interpreting portentous events, who gave the fol- 
lowing answer in writing, — that supplications must 
be made to Jupiter, Saturn, Neptune, and the 
other gods ; that the solemn shows and plays had 
been negligently exhibited and polluted; sacred 
and religious places made profane; ambassadors 
killed, contrary to right and law ; fiiuth and oaths 
disregarded; ancient and hidden sacrifices care- 
lessly performed and profaned; — that the gods 
gave this warning, lest, by the discord and dissen- 
tion of the better sort, dangers and destruction 
should fall upon the senate and the chiefs of the 
city, by which means the provinces would fall 
under the power of a single person, their armies 
be beaten, great loss ensue, snd honours b6 heaped 
on the unworthy and disgraced ^ 

One may observe from this answer, that the 
diriners were under the direction of those who 
endeavoured to apply the influence of religion to 
the cure of their civil disorders : each party inter- 

1 Oifendes designationem Tyrannionls mirificam In 
Ubrorum ineorum bibliotheoa ; quorum reliqufs molto 
meliores rant, quam patanun. EUam vellom mibf mittaa 
de tuis librariolis duos aliquot, quibos Tyrannio utatur 
glutinatoriboB, et ad cetera administris.— Ad Att. It. 4. 

PoBtea vero quam Tyrannfo mihi libros digposuit. mens 
addfta videtur mels adibus: quaquidem in re, miriflca 
opera Dionydl et Menophili tui fuit--Ibid. & 

^ Id.MaiisaenatuifrequenadivinutfuitinrappUoatione 
Gabinio deneganda. A<()urat Procilfne hoc nemini acci- 
diaee. Forie valde plauditur. Mihi cum eua qrante 
Juoundum, cum Jucundiue, quod me abeente. est enim 
ffA\iicpu4f Judicium, sine oppugnatione, sine gratia noetra. 
— AdQuint.U.8;iT.5. 

Hoc etatuit Moatus, cum frequens rapplioationem Gabi- 
nio dwegavit.— A proditore, atque eo, quem pre«entem 
hostcm reipuUioc oognonet, bene rempublicam geri non 
potuiMBi— De Prov. Consul. 6. 

1 Vid. Argum. ManutU in Orat de Hanitp. Reepons.— 
Dio, L zxxix. p. loa 



preted it according to their own views. Clodias 
took a handle from it of venting his spleen afiresh 
against Cicero ; and calling the people together for 
that purpose, attempted to persuade them that this 
divine admonition was designed particularly against 
him ; and that the article of the sacred and reli- 
gious places referred to the case of his house, which, 
after a solemn consecration to religion, was ren- 
dered again profane ; charging all &e displeasure 
of the gods to Cicero's account, who affected no- 
thing less than a tyranny, and the oppression of 
their liberties"*. 

Cicero made a reply to Clodius the next day in 
the senate, where, after a short and general invec- 
tive upon his profligate life, " he leaves him, he 
says, a devoted victim to Milo, who seemed to be 
given to them by heaven for the extinction of sndi 
a plague, as Scipio was for the destruction of Car- 
thage. He declares the prodigy to be one of the 
most extraordinary which had ever been reported 
to the senate ; but laughs at the absurdity of ap- 
plying any part of it to him, since his bouse, as 
he proves at large, was more solemnly deared 
firom any service or relation to religion than any 
other house in Rome, by the judgment of the 
priests, the senate^and all the orders of the city^*' 
Then running through the several artides of the 
answer, he shows them " all to tslly so exactly 
with the notorious acts and impieties of Clodios's 
life, that they could not possibly be applied to any- 
thing else. That as to the sports, said to be neg- 
ligently performed and polluted, it clearly denoted 
the pollution of the Megalensian play, the most 
venerable and religious of all other shows, which 
Clodius himself, as sedile, exhibited in honour of 
the Mother of the gods ; where, when the magis- 
trates and dtixeos were seated to partake of the 
diversions, and the usual proclamation was made, 
to command all slaves to retire, a vast body of 
them, gathered from all parts of the city by the 
order of Clodius, forced their way upon the stage, 
to the great terror of the assembly ; where much 
mischief and bloodshed would have ensued, if the 
consul Marcellinus, by his firmness and presence 
of mind, had not quieted the tumult And in 
another representation of the same plays, the slaves, 
encouraged ag^n by Clodius, were so audadoos 
and successful in a second irruption, that they 
drove the whole company out of the theatre, and 
possessed it entirely to Uiemsdves^. That as to 
the profanation of sacred and religious places, it 
could not be interpreted of anything so aptly as of 
what Clodius and bis friends had done ; for that, 
in the house of Q. Seius, which he had bought 
after murdering the owner, there was a cha)>el and 
altars, which he had latdy demolished. That L. 
Piso had destroyed a celebrated chapel of Diana, 
where all that neighbourhood, and some even of 
the senate, used annually to perform their family 
sacrifices. That Serranus also had thrown down, 
burnt, and profaned several consecrated chapels, 
and raised other buildings upon them p. That as 
to ambassadors killed contrary to law and right, 
though it was commonly interpreted of those firom 
Alexandria, yet other ambassadors had been mur- 
dered, whose death was no less offensive to the 
gods : as Theodosius, killed with the privity and 
permission of Clodius ; and Plator. by the order of 
«"' DioTT xxxix. p. m. " De Haruq>. Respons.Z~ 
Ibid. 10. 11. 12. 13. f Ibid. 14, I& 
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fm\ Astotheiru>lBtioiiorikithaiidoaths,t]imt 
k Rkted eyidenthf to those judges who had ab- 
nhed ClodiQs. as being one c^ the most memora- 
ble and flagrant peijaries which Rome had emer 
kaovn: ^t die answer itself suggested this 
iitcrpretatioB, when it sabjoined, that ancient and 
ocenit sacrifices were polluted ; which could refer 
to nothing so properly as to the rites of the Bona 
Dea, which were the most ancient and the most 
oecilt of any in the dty ; celebrated with incre- 
&k secrecy to that goddess, whose name it was 
net lawful for men to know, and with ceremonies 
vlttch no man ever pried into but Clodius'. Then, 
at to the wamiof given by the gods, of dangers 
ftsly to ensne from the dissentions of the prind- 
pil citi«ns ; that there was no man so particularly 
•ettre in promoting those dissentions as Clodius, 
^ho was perpetually inflaming one side or the 
other ; — now pursuing popular, now aristocratical 
■ Mi r es ; at one time a fsTourite of the triumvi- 
nte, at another of the senate ; whoae credit was 
vhoDysopported by thdr quarreb and animosities.** 
He aborts them, therefore, in the ooodusioa, '* to 
bewtfe of ftlling into those miserica of which the 
sods » eridently forewarned them ; and to take 
care especially Uiat the form of the republic was 
■ot sltcred, since all dvil contesta between great 
ad powerful ntizens must necessarily end either 
ia a universal destruction, or m tyranny of the eon- 
^enr : that the state was now in so tottering a 
eoudition, diat nothing coqU preserre it but their 
eoBcord : that there was no hope of its being better 
vhile Clo£ns remained unpunished ; and but one 
degree left of being worse, by being wholly ruined 
lad enalaTed : for the prerentioo of which the 
gpds had given them this remarkable adaMMutioii ; 
for they were not to beKeve, what was soaMtimes 
ivpresented on the stage, that any god ever de* 
Headed from heaven to co n vene fiunliariy with 
Bea, but that these extraordinary sounds and agi- 
tttions of the world, die air, the eifmels, were 
die only voice and speech whidi heaven onde use 
of: that these admonished them of their danger, 
aad pointed out the remedy ; and that the gods, by 
iatiBating so freely the vray of their saf^, had 
ibovn how easy it would be to pudfy them by 
P*ci^yiag only their ovm animosities and disc or ds 
awMg diemsdves." 

About die middle of the summer, and before die 
ti^ of choostnf^ new consols, which was oooiflKmly 
ii Aogusty the senate began to deliberate ou the 
Fuyinccs which vrere to he a ssi gw rd to them at the 
expirstion of thdr office. The ronsular provinces, 
•bout which the debute singly twwd, were the two 
Gnls which Cseaar now hdd, Macedonia which 
R»» tad Syria which Gabinius, possessed. All 
uho spoke hefon Cieero, excepting Servilins, were 
iv taidag one or both the Gnub from Cesar, 
*Ui was what die senate gcnenDy desired ; but 
vbea it came to Cicero's tnnn, he gladly Lnd hold 
oa the occasion to re t enge himsr \f ou Piso and 
G^bimis, and exerted all his authority to get them 
'ceaOed, with aome nnrka of <fiigraoe, and thdr 
VmrumeotB assigned to the s uciindi u g cen sun : 
^ ss for Cesar, has opinion was, that his com- 
nnd should be continued to him tS he had 
ftdibcd the war v^ich he was currying ou with 
nch success, snd uectlcd the tjumf a utd eountries. 
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This gave no small oienoe ; and the consul Phi- 
lippus could not forbear interrupting and remind- 
ing him, that he had more reason to be angry with 
Cesar than with Gabinius himsdf, since Cesar was 
the author and raiser of all that storm which had 
oppressed him. But Cicero replied, that, in this 
vote, he was not pursuing his private resentment, 
but the public good, which bad reconciled him to 
Cesar ; and that he could not be an enemy to one 
who was deserving so well of his country ; that a 
year or two more would complete his conquests, 
and reduce all Gaul to a state of peaceful subjec- 
tion : that the cause was widdy different between 
Csesar and the other two ; that Caesar's adminis- 
tration was beneficial, prosperous, glorious to the 
republic; theirs scandalous, ignominious, hurtful 
to their subjects, and contemptible to thdr ene- 
mies. In short, he managed the debate so, that 
the senate came folly into his sentiments, and de- 
creed the revocation of Piso and Gabinius*. 

He was now likewise engaged in pleading two 
considerable causes at the bar ; the one in defence 
ofComdiusBalbus,theotherof M.Celsus. Bal- 
bus was a native of Gades, in Spain, of a sfdendid 
family in that dty, who, for his fidelity and ser- 
vices to the Roman generals in that province, and 
especially in the Sertorian war, had the freedom of 
Rome conferred upon him by Pompey, in virtue of 
a law which andiorised him to grant it to as many 
as he thought proper. But Pompey's act was now 
called in queation as originally null and invalid, on 
a pretence that the dty of Gadea was not within 
the terms of that alliance and relation to Room 
whidi rendered its citizens capable of that pri- 
vilege. Pompey and Crassus were his advocates, 
and, at their desire, Cicero also, who had the third 
place or post of honour asdgnwl to him, to give 
the finishing hand to the cause*. The prosecution 
was projected not so much out of enmity to Balbus 
as to his patrons, Pompey and Ceaar, by whose 
fovour he had acqu i red great vrealth and power; 
being at this tiane general of the artillery to Ceaar, 
and the prindpal asanager or steward of all his 
aCnrs. The judges gave sentence for him. and 
eonfirsaed his right to the dty ; from which foun- 
dation he was rsised afterwards by Augustus to 
the consuhde itadf. His nephew alao, young 
Balbns, who was made free with him at the ssme 
tisae. obtained the honour of a triumph for his 
victories owtr the Garaasaatcs ; and, as Flioy tdls 
us, they were the only instances of foreigners and 
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adopted citizens who had ever advanced them- 
selves to either of those honours in Rome**. 

CKiius, whom he next defended, was a young 
gentleman of equestrian rank, of great parts and 
accomplishments, trained under the discipline of 
Cicero himself ; to whose care he was committed 
by his father upon his first introduction into the 
forum. Before he was of age to hold any magis- 
tracy, he had distinguished himself by two public 
impeachments ; the one of C. Antonius, Cicero's 
colleague in the consulship, for conspiring against 
the state ; the other of L. Atratinus, for bribery 
and corruption. Atratinus' son was now reveng- 
ing his father's quarrel, and accused Cselius of 
public violence, for being concerned in the assas- 
sination of Dio, the chief of the Alexandrian 
embassy, and of an attempt to poison Clodia, the 
sister of Clodius : he had been this lady's gallant, 
whose resentment for her favours, slighted by him, 
was the real source of all his trouble. In this 
speech, Cicero treats the character and gallantries 
of Clodia, her commerce with CkUus, and the 
gaieties and licentiousness of youth, with such a 
vivacity of wit and humour, that makes it one of 
the most entertaining which he has left to us. 
Cselius, who was truly a libertine, lived on the 
Palatine Hill, in a house which he hired of Clo- 
dius ; and among the other proofs of his extrava- 
gance, it was objected, that a young man in no 
public employment should take a separate house 
from his father, at the yearly rent of two hundred 
and fifty pounds. To which Cicero replied, that 
Clodius, he perceived, had a mind to sell his 
house, by setting the value of it so high ; whereas, 
in truth, it was but a little paltry dwelling, of 
small reAt, scarce above eighty pounds per annum'. 
Cselius was acquitted; and ever after professed 
the highest regard for Cicero, with whom he held 
a correspondence of letters, which will give us 
occasion to speak more of him in the sequd of the 
history. 

Cicero seems to have composed a little poem 
about this time, in compliment to Cssar; and 
excuses his not sending it to Atticus, "because 
Csesar pressed to have it, and he had reserved no 
copy ; though, to confess the truth, (he says,) he 
found it very difficult to digest the meanness of 
recanting his old principles. But adieu (says he) 
to all right, true, honest counsels : it is incredible 
what perfidy there is in those who want to be 
leaders, and who really would be so, if there was 
any faith in them. I felt what they were, to my 
cost, when I was drawn in, deserted, and betrayed 
by them : I resolved still to act on with them in 
aU things, but found them the same as before: 
till, by your advice, I came at last to a better 
mind. You will tell me, that you advised me 
indeed to act, but not to write ; 'tis true ; but I 
was willing to put myself under a necessity of 

« Fuit et Balbus Cornelius major consol— Primus exter- 
norum, atqae eUam in ooeano genitomm ususillo honore. 
— Plin. Hist. Nat, vil. 43. 

Ganuna caput Garamantum : omnia armis Romanis 
•aperata, et a Comelio Balbo triumphata, uno omnium 
extemo curru et Quiritium jure donato : quippe Gadibns 
nato civltas Rnmana cum Balbo m^ore patruo data eat. 
—Ibid. ▼. 5. 

*■ Somptua unius genwia olOectna est* habitationis : 
triginta millibus dixistia eum habitare. Nunc denium 
intelligo P. Clodii tniwilam eoe venalera, cujus hie in «di- 
oulis habitet, decern, ut oplnor, millibus.— Pro Cclio, 7. 



adhering to my new alliance, and preclude the pos- 
sibility of returning to those who, instead of pitying 
me, as they ought, never cease envying me. — But 
since those who have no power will not love me, 
my business is to acquire the love of those who 
have : you will say, I wish that you bad done it 
long ago ; 1 know you wished it ; and I was a mere 
ass for not minding you)"." 

In this year also, Cicero wrote that celebrated 
letter to Lucceius, in which he presses him to 
attempt the history of his transactions. LuoceiTis 
was a man of eminent learning and abilities, and 
had just finished the history of the Italic and 
Marian civil wars ; with intent to carry it down 
through bis own times, and, in the general rela- 
tion, to include, as be had promised, a particular 
account of Cicero's acts : but Cicero, who was 
pleased with his style and manner of writing, 
labours to engage him, in this letter, to postpone 
the design of his continued history, and enter 
directly on that separate period, ** from the begin- 
ning of his consulship to his restoration ; compre- 
hending Catiline's conspiracy and his own exUe." 
He observes, ** that this short interval was dbtin- 
guished with such a variety of incidents, and 
unexpected turns of fortune, as furnished the hap- 
piest materials both to the skill of the writer and 
the entertainment of the reader : that when an 
author's attention was confined to a single and 
select subject, he was more capable of adorning it, 
and displaying his talents, than in the wide and 
difi'usive field of general history. But if be did 
not think the facts themselves worth the pains of 
adorning, that he would yet allow so much to 
friendship, to affection, and even to that favour 
which he had so laudably disclaimed in his pre- 
faces, as not to confine himself scrupulously to the 
strict laws of history and the rules of truth. That, 
if he would undertake it, he would supply him 
with some rough memoirs, or commentaries, for 
the foundation of his work ; if not, that he himself 
should be forced to do what many had done before 
him, write his own life — a task liable to many 
exceptions and difficulties : where a man would 
necessarily be restrained by modesty on the one 
hand, or partiality on the other ; either from blam- 
ing or praising himself so mudi as he deserved^" 
&c.« 

This letter is constanUy alleged as a proof of 
Cicero's vanity, and excessive love of praise : but 
we must consider it as written, not by a philoso- 

7 Urgebar ab eo, ad quem mid, et non habebam exem- 
plar. Quid? etiam, (dudumeircunut>do,quoddevorai>duro 
eet) fobturpicala mihi videbatur waXuf^piia ; wed raleant 
recta, vera, bonesta concilia. Hon est crecUbile, que ait 
perfidia in istia principibus, nt volunt ene, et ut eseent, fi 
quicquam haberent fidei. Senaeram, noram. inductuj, 
relictus, prqjectusab lis : tamen boo erat in animo, ut cum 
lis in republica conaentlrenu lidem erant, qui fuerant 
Vix aliquando te anotore resipivi. Dices, ea te monuisse, 
que feoerem, non etiam ut acriberem. Egomehercule 
mibi necessitatem volui imponere bujus nov« conjunct 
tionis, ne qua mibi liceret labi ad illoa, qui etiam turn cum 
miaweri mei debent, non desinunt invidere. Sed tamen 
modici fuimua iiroB4atty nt acripsi— 6ed quoniain qui 
nihil poaaunt, ii me amare nolunt. demus operam, ut ab 
iia. qui poaaunt, diliganiur. Di<^ vellem jampridem. 
Sck> te voluisae, et me asinum germanum fuiaae.— Ad Att 
iv.5. 

Bcribia poema ab eo nostrum {oobarL— AJ Quint, ii. 15. 

> Ep^ Fam. Ii, 
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pketj but a stitesman, conscious of the greatest 
Krrkes to his country, for which he had been bar- 
btrmuly treated ; and, on that account, the more 
eiger to have them represented in an advantageous 
fi^t, and impatient to taste some part of that glory 
vbcn firing, which he was sure to reap from them 
vto dead : and as to the passage which gives the 
offeaee, where he presses his friend to ez<^ed even 
the boonds of truth in his praises, it is urged only, 
vt fee, conditionally, and upon an absurd or im- 
probable supposition, that Lucceius did not think 
tbe acts themselves really laudable, or worth 
prdsii^ : but whatever exceptions there may be to 
the moirality, there can be none to the elegance and 
composition of the letter, which is filled with a 
mttj of beautiful sentiments, illustrated by ez- 
■aipka drawn from a perfect knowledge of history ; 
90 that it is justly ranked among the capital pieces 
of the epistolary kind which remain to us from 
antiqioty. Cicero had employed more than ordi- 
nary pains upon it, and was pleased with his 
racoeas in it : for he mentions it to Atticus with no 
nail sati^ction, and wished him to get a copy of 
it from their friend Lucceius. The effect of it was, 
tbat Lucccins undertook what Cicero desired, and 
probably made some progress in it, since Cicero 
sent hira the memoirs which he promised ; and 
Laoodns tived many years after in an uninter- 
raited friendship with him, though neither this 
Bor ray other of his writings had the fortune to be 
preserved to succeeding ages*. 

All people's eyes and inclinations began now to 
tarn towards Caesar, who by the eclat of his victo- 
nei seemed to rival the fame of Pompey himself, 
sad by his address and generosity gained ground 
ipQQ him daily in authority and influence in public 
t&in. He spent tiie winter at Luca, whither a 
Tart concourse of all ranks resorted to him from 
Rooie. Here Pompey and Crassus were again 
Bode friends by him ; and a project formed that 
tbej should jointly seize the consulship for the 
text year, though they had not declared themselves 
ctadMJatca within the usual time. L. Domitias 
AWn obarbus, a professed enemy, was one of the 
oonpetitors ; who, thinking himself sure of success, 
cxnld not forbear bragging, that he would effect, 
vben consul, what he could not do when praetor, 
naond Caenr's acts, and recal him from his 
S^venunent^ ; which made them resolve at all 
^usrds to defeat him. What greatly favoured 
(^ design was the obstinacy of the tribune C. 
CaU), who, to revenge himself on Marcellinus, for 
Bot sofering him to hold any assemblies of the 
people, for promulgating bis laws, would not suffer 
the consuls to hold any, for the choice of the 
■fiatrates^. The triumvirate supported him in 
tbis re solution till the year expired, and the govern- I 

* EpHtolam. Luooeio qiuun miai— fao ot ab eo snmai : 
^^iid» bdla est: cmnque nt adproperet adhorteris, et, i 
^pnd mSU ■• ita factorum reacripdt, agas gratiaa.— Ad i 

Tb Looodo Ubrom nostrum dabfi— Ibid. 11. I 

^ Sed com L. Dumhiaa consulatus candidatns palam | 
•'io»»tor, oooealan se effectumm, quod pnetor nequia- 
■t. adaupuuiunqna ei ezercitua. Craanim Pompeium- I 
1» in nrbcm provfaMHa; suae Lncam eztractot compulit, 
^ ^tHiOeadi Domitll caosa alterum oonaulatum peterent 
-*Ktoii, J. Cm. 24. 

* Oooaal—dles comitlales ezemit omnea— C. Cato oun- 
<^*Bat« at. comitia baberf mm altunnn, ai sibl cum 
9"V«lo ageadl dica esaent exempif.--Ad Quiat. iL & 
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ment fell into an interregnum ; when by faction 
and violence, and the terror of troops, poured into 
the city, they extorted the consulship out of the 
hands of Domitius, and secured it to themselves**. 
This made Pompey generally odious, who, in all 
this height of greatness, could not defend himself 
from the perpetual railleries and insults of his 
adversaries, which yet he bore with singular temper 
and patienee. Mareellinus was constantly alarming 
the city with the danger of his power ; and, as he 
was haranguing one day on that subject, being 
encouraged by a general acclamation of the people, 
^ Cry out, citizens,** says he, ** cry out while you may, 
for it will not be long in your power to do so with 
safety*." Cn. Piso also, a young nobleman, who 
had impeached Manilius Crispus, a man of praeto- 
rian rank and notoriously guilty, being provoked 
by Pompey's protection of him, turned his attack 
against Pompey himself, and charged him with 
many crimes against the state ; being asked, there- 
fore, by Pompey, why he did not choose to impeach 
him rather thain the criminal, he replied briskly, 
that if he would give bail to stand a trial, without 
raising a civil war, he would soon bring him before 
his judges'. 

During the continuance of these tumults, occa« 
sioned by the election of the new consuls, Cicero 
retired into the country, where he 
staid to the beginning of May, much 
out of humour, and disgusted both 
with the republic and himself. Atti- 
cus's constant advice to him was, to 
consult his safety and interest, by 
uniting himself with the men of power ; 
and they, on their part, were as con- 
stantly inviting him to it, by all possible assurances 
of their affection : but in bis answers to Atticus he 
observes, " that Aeir two cases were very different ; 
that Atticus, having no peculiar character, suffered 
no peculiar indignity, nothing but what was com- 
mon to all the citizens ; whereas his own condition 
was such, that if he spoke what he ought to do, he 
should be looked upon as a madman ; if what was 
useful only to himself, as a slave ; if nothing at all, 
as quite oppressed and subdued ; that his uneasi- 
ness was the greater, because he could not show 
it without being thought ungrateful. — Shall I with- 
draw myself then (says he) from business, and 
retire to the port of ease ? That will not be allowed 
to me. Shall I follow these leaders to the wars, 
and after having refused to command, submit to 
be commanded .' I will do so, for I see that it is 
your advice, and wish that I bad always followed 
it : or shall t resume my post, and enter again into 
affairs? I cannot persuade myself to that, but 
begin to think Philoxenus in the right, who chose 
to be carried back to prison, rather than commend 
the tyrant's verses. This is what I am now medi- 
tating, to declare my dislike at least of what they 
are doing C 

Such were the agitations of his mind at this 

' Quid enim boo mia^ua. quam euro, qui tot annos, 
quod babet, designatua oontnil fuerit, oonsulem fieri non 
poflse? Ac— Ad Att. !▼. 8 ; Tide Dio, p. 103. 

« Acolamate, Inquit, Quiritas, aoclamato, dnm lioet : jam 
enim vobis impune facere non lloebit.>-Val. Max. vi. i. 

' Da, inquit, predos reipublicK te. si postulatua fnerte, 
ciTile bellum non excitatunim ; etiam de tuo priua, quam 
de Manilii capite, in concilium Judioea mittam. — Ibid. 

r Tu quidem, eiri ee natuni wo\iriK6if tamcn nollam 
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time, u he frequently signifies in his letters : he 
was now at one of his villas on tiie delightful shore 
of Bale, the chief place of resort and pleasure for 
the great and rich ; Pompey came thither in April, 
and no sooner arrived than he sent him his com- 
plimentS} and spent his whole time with him : they 
had much discourse on public affairs, in which 
Pompey expressed great uneasiness, and owned 
himself dissatisfied with his own part in them ; but 
Cicero, in his account of the conversation, inti- 
mates some suspicion of his sincerity''. In the 
midst of this company and diversion, Cicero's 
entertainment was in his studies; for he never 
resided anywhere without securing to himself the 
use of a goodj library : here he bad tiie command 
of Faustus's, the son of Sylla, and son-in-law of 
Pompey, one of the best collections of Italy, 
gathered from the spoils of Greece, and especially 
of Athens, from which Sylla brought away many 
thousand volumes. He had nobody in the house 
with him but Dionysius, a learned Greek slave, 
whom Atticua had made free, and who was en- 
trusted with the instruction of the two young 
Ciceros, the son and the nephew : with this com- 
panion he was devouring books, since the wretched 
state of the public had dksprived him, as he tells us, 
of all other pleasures. '' I had much rather,^ says he 
to Atticus, '* be sitting on your little bench under 
Aristotle's picture, than in the curule chairs of our 
great ones; or taking a turn with you in your 
walks, than with him whom it must, I see, be my 
fate to walk with : as for the success of that walk, 
let fortune look to it, or some god, if there be any, 
who takes care of us'.** He mentions in the same 
letter a current report at Puteoli, that king 
Ptolemy was restored ; and desires to know what 
account they had of it at Rome : the report was 
ver y true, for Gabinius. tempted by Ptolemy's gold, 

babes propriam servitutem: oommtmi frueris nomine. 
Ego veto, qui, si loquor derepubiica quod oportet, insanus, 
si quod opus est. senrus existimor, si taceo, oppressus et 
captus ; quo dolore esse deben ? quo sum scilicet hoc etiam 
acriore, quod ne dolere quidem possum, ut non ingratus 
videar. Quid si ceraare libeat et In otil portum confugere? 
Nequicquam. Immo etiam in bellum et in castra : ergo 
erimus iwoBot, qui rayol esse noluimus ? Sic faciendum 
est; tibi enim ipsi, cui utinam semper paruiseem, sic 
video pbioere. Reliqui est. Sirdpror fkax*^, r air ear 
K6(rnti ; non mehercule possum : et Philoxeno ignosco, 
qui reduci in oarccrem maluit Venmtamen id ipsum 
mecum in his locis oommenior, ut ista improbem. — Ad 
Att. iv. 6. 

The story of Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse, and Phi- 
loxenus the poet, is told by Diodorus Sioulus, lib. xv. p. 
331. 

>» Pompeius In Cumanum Parilibos venit : misit ad me 
fltatim qui snlutem nuntiaret: ad eom postridie mane 
vadebam.— Ad Att. iv. 10. 

Nos hie cum Pompeio fulmus : sane sibi displicens ; ut 
loquebatur ; sic est enim In hoc horoinedicendum.— In nos 
vero suaviasime efTusus ;, venit etiam ad me in Cumanum 
a se.— Ibid. 9. 

» Ego hie pascor blbliotheoa Pausti. Fortasse tu puto- 
bas his rebus Puteolanis et Lucrinensibus. Neista quidem 
desunt. Bed mehercule a ceteris oblectationibus deseror 
et Tolnptatibus propter rempublioam, slo Uteris sustentor 
et recreor ; malnque In ilia tua sedecuU, quam habes sub 
imagine Aristotelis, sedere, quam in istorum sella curuH, 
tecumque apud te ambulare, quam cum oo, quocum video 
esse ambulandum. Sed de ilia ambulaUone fors videret, 
aut si qui est« qui curet dens.— Ibid. 10. 

Nos hie voramus literascura homine mirifico, ita meher- 
cule sentio, Dionysio.— Ibid. 11. 



and the plunder of Egypt, and encouraged also, 
as some write, by Pompey himself, undertook to 
replace him on the throne with his Syrian army ; 
which he executed with a high hand, and the 
destruction of all the king's enemies, in open 
defiance of the authority of the senate, and the 
direction of the sibyl : this made a great noise at 
Rome, and irritated the people to such a degree, 
that they resolved to make him feel their disfdeasnre 
for it very severely at his return''. 

His colleague Piso came home the first from 
his nearer government of Macedonia, after an in- 
glorious administration of a province, whence no 
consular senator had ever returned but to a triumph. 
For though, on the account of some trifling adfan- 
tage in the field, he had procured himself to be 
saluted emperor by his army, yet the occasion was 
so contemptible, that he durst not send any letters 
upon it to the senate ; but after oppressing the 
subjects, plundering the allies, and losing the best 
part of his troops against the neighbouring barba- 
rians, who invaded and laid waste the country, be 
ran away in disguise from a mutiny of the soldiers, 
whom be disbanded at last without their pay'. 
When he arrived at Rome, he stripped his fasces 
of their laurel, and entered the city obscurely and 
ignominiously, without any other attendance thaa 
his own retinue". On his first appearance in 
public, trusting to the authority of hu son-in-law. 
Cnsar, he had the hardiness to attack Cicero, and 
complain to the senate of his injurious treatment 
of him : but when he began to reproach him with 
the disgrace of his exile, the whole assembly inter- 
rupted him by a loud and general <dainoor". 
Among other things with which he upbraided 
Cicero, he told him that it was not any envy for 
what he had done, but iht vanity of what he had 
said, which had driven him into exile ; mod that a 
single verse of his, 

Cedant arma togc, oonoedat lanrea lin^nat, 
was the cause of all his calamity, by provoking: 
Pompey to make him feel, how much the power of 
the general was superior to that of the orator : he 
put him in mind also, that it was mean and unge- 
nerous to exert his spleen only against such whom 
he had reason to contemn, without daring to 
meddle with those who had more power, and where 
his resentment w as more due*^. But it had been 
"^ Vid. Dio, 1. xxxix. p. 116, *c. 

1 Ex qua aliquot prstorio imperio, consulari quidem 
nemo rediit, qui inoolumb fuerit, qui non triumpharit^ 
In Pison. 16. 

Ut ex ea provincia, qu« fult ex omnibus ana maxime 
triumphalis, nullas sit ad senatum Uteraa mittere ausus. 
— NimtiuB ad senatum missus est nullns. — Ibid. 19. 

Mitto de amissa maxima parte exercitus.— Ibid. 20. 

Dyrrhaohium ut venit decedens, obseasus est ab iis ipns 
militibus— Quibus cum Juratus affirmassit. ae, quedebe- 
rentur, postero die persoluturum ; domum se abdidit : 
inde nocte intempeirta crepidatus, veste aorvili narem 
conecendit.^Ibid. 38. 

n Sic iste— Macedonicus imperator in urbem se intnlit 
ut nullius negotiatoris ubecurissimi reditus unquam fuerit 
desertior.— Ibid. 83. 

Cum tu— detractam ecruentis fascibus laureun ad p(H<- 
tam Esquilinam abjecisti.— Ibid. 30. 

B Tune ausus es meum disoessum ilium— maledicti et 
contumeliv loco ponere? Quo quidem tempore cepi, 
Patree Cunsrripti, fructum immortalem vestri in me smo- 
ris— qui non admurmuratione. sed voce ot clamore at^ecti 
hominia— petulantiam fregistis. — Ibid. 14. 

o Non ulla tibi, inquit, invidia nocuit, sed versus tui— 
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better for him to hmve stifled bis complaints, and 
■iered Cicero to be quiet ; who, exasperatcMi by 
his imprudent attack, made a reply to bim upon 
the ^ot in an inrective speecb, tbe sererest 
po^M that was ever spoken by any man, on tbe 
pema, the parts, tbewbole life and conduct of 
Pk>; which, as long as tbe Roman name subsists, 
BBst ddrver down a most detestable character of 
Um to all posterity. As to the Terse with which 
W was nriged, he ridicules the absurdity of Piso's 
Implication of it, and tells him, " that he had con- 
tm«d a Terj extraordinary punishment for poor 
poett, if they were to be banished for every bad 
fine : thst he was a critic of a new kind, not an 
Ariitarchus, but a grammatical Phalaris; who, 
ioitead of expunging the verse, was for destroying 
tbe aathor : that the verse itself could not imply 
my iffiront to any man whatsoever ; that he was 
n iss, and did not know his letters, to imagine, 
tkst by the gown he meant his own gown, or by 
UBS, tbe anna of any particular general ; and not 
to He, that he was speaking only in the poetical 
ityk ; and as the one was the emblem of peace, 
tbe odier of war, that he could mean nothing else, 
tkaa that the tumults and dangers with which the 
dty had been threatened, must now give way to 
peaee and tranquillity : that he might have stuck a 
little indeed in explaining the latter part of tbe 
mse, if Piso himself had not helped him out; 
abo, by trampling his own laurel under foot at 
&e gates of Rome, had declared how much he 
tboi^t it inferior to every other kind of honour 
— ^Chat as for Pompey, it was silly to think, that 
iftff the volumes which he had written in his 
praise, one siUy verse should make him at last bis 
eaemy : but that, in truth, he never was his enemy; 
<ad it on a certain occasion, he had shown any 
fnWn e ss towards him, it was all owing to the 
pvfidy and malioe of such as Piso, who were con- 
taaaUy infusing jealousies and suspicions into him, 
t3 tb^ had removed firom his confidence all who 
kned eitber him or the repubUcr" 

Aboat this time tbe theatre, which Pompey had 
Wit at bis own charge for the use and ornament 
tf tbe dty, was solemnly opened and dedicated : it 
'^ Bodk celebrated by the ancients for its grandeur 
mi magnificence : the plan was taken ^om the 
tbestre of Mytilene, but greatly enlarged, so as to 
noeive oonunodionsly forty thousand people. It 
^ •urroonded by a portico, to shelter the company 
y bad weath er, and had a curia or senate-house 
Hm r«8 titrifliictiu Ulo* ex^vi t^a« ^ci«, inqaiti 
tope. iQoimiini tmperatorem eve ceararom. — 

Pfenllo aate dixiati nte com Us coniligere. qaos detptoe- 
tiM ; nan attingere eoa. qoi plus poaa cn t, quibos iratua 
•wtoksrem^-In Piann. 29, 30, 31. 

f QogDiain tenoo Aristarchum, sed grammaticom Pha- 
l^rtai Itttemos, qn] noo noCam apponas ad malum Tarsmn, 
■4 po^ui annia proaequare— Quid nuio te, aaine, literas 
^^cbsb! 5oci dixi hanc togam, qua amn amictoa, neo 
"■■*• Kvtaa etgladimn miinsimpenitoria: aed quod pacia 
**^^(BeetoCH. toga; oatra antem arma, turooltus ao 
^■'^ >wre poatarom locutus, boo int^igf Tolui, bellnm 
^ <— aham paei atque otio co n cew uru m— in altaro— 
^^<Brwi, Dili ta aotpedJaaca. Nam cum tn— detractam e 
*«Btia (Hdbaalaoreara ad portam Eaqoillnam abjeci«t{, 
^^sMi, ana modo ampUnsimae, sod eCiam minimc landl 
'■■'■■•n anocasiaw— Vis Pompeium isto versu inimicum 
°'^ *■> laeCam— Primo noone oompenaabit cum nno 
toi laea rolnmina landmn anamm? Veatnr 




annexed to it, with a basilica also, or grand hall, 
proper for the sittings of judges, or any other 
public business ; whicK were tdl finished at Pompey's 
cost, and adorned with a great number of images, 
formed by the ablest mastera, of men and women, 
funed for something very remarkable or prodigious 
in their lives and charactere<i. Atticns undertook 
the care of placing all these statues, for which 
Pompey charged Cicero with his thanks to him'' : 
but what made this fabric tbe more surprising and 
splendid, was a beautiful temple, erected at one 
end of it, to Venus the conqueress, and so con- 
trived that the seats of the theatre might serve as 
stain to tbe temple. This was designed, it is said, 
to avoid the reproach of making so vast an expense 
for the mere use of luxury, the temple being so 
placed that those who came to the shows might 
seem to come to worship the goddess*. 

At the solemnity of this dedication, Pompey 
entertained the people with the most magnificent 
shows which had ever been exhibited in Rome : 
in the theatre were stage plays, prizes of music, 
wrestling, and all kinds of bodily exercises : in tbe 
circus, horse-races and huntings of wild beasts for 
five days successively, in which five hundred lions 
were killed, and, on the last day, twenty elephants, 
whose lamentable howling, when mortally wounded, 
raised such a commiseration in the multitude, from 
a vulgar notion of their great sense and love to 
man, that it destroyed the whole diversion of tbe 
show, and drew curses on Pompey himself for being 
tiie author of so much cruelty*. So true it is, 
what Cicero observes of this kind of prodigality, 
that there is no real dignity or lasting honour in 
it ; that it satiates while it pleases, and is forgotten 
as soon as it b over**. It gives us, however, a 
genuine idea of tbe wealth and grandeur of these 
principal subjects of Rome, who, from their private 
revenues, could raise sudi noble buildings, and 
provide such shows, from the several quartera of 

n Pompefua Magnua in omamentis tbeatri mirabilea 
fama poauit imagines ; ob id diligentiiis magnorum artifi- 
cum ingeniis elaborataa : inter quaa legitur Eutycbe, a 
Tiginti liberia rogo illata, enixa triginta partua ; Aicippe, 
Elepbantum — Plin. Hiat. Nat. viL a 

' Tib! etiam gratiaa agebat, quod dgna oomponoida 
attsoeplaa e e. Ad Att iv. 9. 

• Quum Pbmpeiua, inqnit, aedem Tictoric dedicatuma 
eaaet, cujna gradua ricem thaatrl eaaoot, ^.— AuL Q«U. 
X. I ; TertulL De Spectaculia. 

Dion Caaaina meotiona it, aa a tradition that be had 
met with, that thia theatre waa not really built by 
Pompey, but by hia freedman, Demetriua, who had made 
himaelf richer than hia maater, by attending him in his 
wara ; and to take off the envy of raising ao vaat an estate, 
laid out a comdderable part of it upon the theatre, and 
gave the honour of it to Pompey— Dio, p. 107 ; Seneca De 
Tranq. Anim. c 8. 

t Magnificentiaaima vero P<mipeii noatri munera in ae- 
cundo consulatu.— De Off. iL 16. 

Pompeii quoqne altero oonaulatn, dedlcatione tempi! 
Teneria Victricis, pugnarere in ciroo riginti elepbantcR. 

Amiaaa fugc ape miaericordlam vulgi inenarrabili 

habitu querentea suppUcavere, quadam sese lamentation* 
oomplorantea, tanto popnll dnlore, nt oblitus tmperatoris 
— flens universus c on a ur ge r e t , dlraaqne Pompeio, qnas 
ille mox luit, pcenaa imprecaretur.r— Plin. L viiL 7 ; Dio, 
L xzxix. p. 107 ; Plutardi. in Pomp. 

■ In hia infinitia— anmptibaa. nihil nos roagnopera 
mirari: cum neo neceasitati snbvoiiatnr. neo dignitas 
augeatur : ipeaqne ilia delecUtio mnltitudinis sit ad breve 
exiguumqne tempua— in quo tamen ipao una cum aatietate 
memoria quoque moriatur voluptatia^— De Off. il. 16. 
K 9 
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the world, which no monarch on earth ia now ahle 
to exhibit. 

Cicero, contrary to his ciutom, was present at 
these shows, out of compliment to Pompey, and 
gires a particular account of them to his friend M* 
Marins, who could not be drawn by them from his 
books and retreat in the country. *'The old actors 
(says he) who had left the stage came on to it 
again in honour to Pompey, but, for the sake of 
their own honour, ought rather to have staid away : 
our friend iEsopus appeared to be quite sunk and 
worn out, so that all people seemed willing to grant 
him his quietus; for, in attempting to raise his 
▼oice, where he had occasion to swear, his speech 

faltered and failed him. In the other plays, the 

▼ast apparatus, and crowded machinery, which 
raised the admiration of the mob, spoiled the 
entertainment : six hundred mules, infinite trea- 
sures of plate, troops of horse and foot fighting on 
the stage. The huntings, indeed, were magni- 
ficent ; but what pleasure to a man of taste, to see 
a poor weak fellow torn to pieces by a fierce beast, 
or a noble beast struck dead with a spear ? The 
last day's show of elephants, instead of delight, 
raised a general compassion, and an opinion of 
some relation between that animal and man : but 
lest you should think me wholly happy, in tiiese 
days of diversion, I have almost burst myself in 
the defence of your friend Gallus Caninius : if the 
city would be as kind to me as they are to iEsopus, 
1 would willingly quit the stage, to live with you, 
and such as you, in a polite and liberal ease'." 

The city continued, for a great part of this 
summer, without its annual magistrates : for the 
elections, which had been postponed from the last 
year, were still kept off by the consuls, till they 
could settle them to their minds, and secure them 
to their own creatures ; which they effected at last, 
except in the case of two tribunes, who slipped 
into the office against their will: but the most 
remarkable repulse was of M. Cato from the pne- 
torship, which was given to Vatinius, from the best 
citizen to the worst. Cato, upon his return from 
the Cyprian voyage, was complimented by the 
senate for that service with the offer of the prstor- 
ship in an extraordinary manner)". But he declined 
the compliment, thinking it more agreeable to his 
character to obtain it in the ordinary way, by the 
free choice of the people : but when the election 
came on, in which he was thought sure of success, 
Pompey broke up the assembly, on pretence of 
somewhat inauspicious in the heavens, and by 
intrigue and management got Vatinius declared 
praetor, who had been repulsed the year before with 
disgrace, from the edil^ip' : but this being car- 
ried by force of money, and likely to produce an 
impeachment of Vatinius, Afranius moved for a 
decree, that the praetors should not be questioned 
for bribery after their election, which passed against 
the general humour of the senate, with an exception 
only of sixty days, in which they were to be con- 
sidered as private men. The pretence for the 



*■ Ep. Fam. vil. 1. 

7 Cojus ministerii gratia tenatus relationon interponi 
Jubebat. ut pretoriia comitiis extra ordinem ratio ejus 
baberetnr. Bed ipse id fieri passoa non ettp-VaL Max. 
iv. 1 ; Plutarch, in Caton. 

* Proxima dementic suffh^fia— quoniam qnem bonorem 
Catoni negaverunt, Vatinio dare ooacti sunt — Val. 
vii. 5 ; Plutarch, in Pomp. 



decree was, that so much of the year being spent, 
the whole would pass without any praetors at all, 
if a liberty of impeaching was allowed : from this 
moment, says Cicero, they have given the exdnskm 
to Cato ; and, being masters of all, resolve that all 
the world shall know \t\ 

Cicero's Palatine house, and the adjoining portico 
of Catulus, were now finished ; and as he and his 
brother were the curators likewise of the repairs of 
the temple of Tellus^, so they seem to have pro- 
videdsome inscriptions for these buildings in honour 
and memory of themselves; but since no public 
inscriptions could be set up unless by public autho- 
rity, they were apprehensive of an opposition 6t>m 
Clodius. Cicero mentioned the case to Pompey. 
who promised his assistance, but advised him to 
talk also with Crassus, which he took occasion to 
do as he attended him home one day from the 
senate. Crassus readily undertook the affair, and 
told him that Clodius had a point to carry for him- 
self by Pompey's help and his ; and that if Cicero 
would not oppose Clodius, be was persuaded that 
Clodius would not disturb him, to which Cicero 
consented. Clodius's business was to procure 
one of those free or honorary lieutenancies, that he 
might go with a public character to Bysantiom, 
and king Brogitarus, to gather the money which 
they owed him for past services. "As it is a mere 
money matter," says Cicero, " I shall not concern 
myself about it, whether I gain my own point or 
not, though Pompey and Crassus have jointly 
undertaken it." But he seems to have obtained 
what he desired, since, besides the intended in- 
scriptions, he mentions a statue also of his brother, 
which he had actually erected at the temple of 
Tellus*. 

Trebonius, one of the tribunes in the interests of 
the triumvirate, published a law for the assignment 
of provinces to the consuls for the term of five 
years — to Pompey Spain and Afric, to Crassus 
Syria and the Parthian war, with a power of raising 
what forces they thought fit; and that Caesar's 
commission should be renewed also for five 3reajrs 
more. The law was opposed by the generality of 
the senate, and, above all, by Cato, Favonius, and 
two of the tribunes, C. Ateius CBpito,and P. Aqoi- 
lius Gallus. But the superior force of the consuls 
and the other tribunes prevailed, and cleared the 
forum by violence of all their opponents. 

The law no sooner passed than Crassus began 

• A. D. m Id. Mali S. C. factum est de ambitu In AftmnU 

sratentiam. Sed xnagno cum gexnitu senatus. CooBoles 

non sunt peraecuti eorum eententias: qui Afraoio cum 
entaxi assensi addiderunt. ut pr»tores its orearentur, ut 
dies Lx. privati easent. EoflieCatoaean plane repudiarunt. 
Quid multa ? Tenent omnia, idqne ita omnes inteUigexv 
volunt.— Ad Quhit ii. 9. 

b Quod cdes Telluris mt curationis me».— De Ham^i. 
Respons. 14. 

c Multa nocte cum YibuUio rent ad Pompeium. Cma- 
que ego egiaeem de istis operibus et inscriptionibos, per 
Diihi benigne reepondit.— Cum Crasao se dixit loqui velle, 
mihique. ut idem Cacerem suasit. (Traasum ooamaJcni 
ex seoatu domum reduxi : suacepit rem, dixitque ease 
quod Clodius hoc tempore cuperet se, et per Pompeium 
conaequi. Putare se, si ego eum non impedirero, posse n>e 
adipisci sine oontentione quod vellem, Jcc— Ad Q,aixit 
U.9. 

Reddita eat mihi penretus epistola— in qua de sede 
Telluris, et de porticu Catuli me admtmes. Fit utramque 
diligrater. Ad Telluris etiam tuam stafnnm looavi^- 
Ibid. iii. I. 
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to prepare for his Eastern ezpedition, and was in 
nek haste to set forward that be left Rome above 
two months before the expiration of his consulship. 
His eagerness to involve the repobiic in a desperate 
WIT, for which the Parthians had given no pretext, 
was generally detested by the city. The tribune 
Ateins declared it impious, and prohibited by all 
the aospices, and denounced direful imprecations 
gainst it; but finding Crassus determined to 
BMTch in defiance of all religion, he waited for him 
at the gates of the city, and, having dressed up a 
Sole ahar, stood ready with a fire and sacrifice to 
dtfote him to destruction**. Ateius was afterwards 
tamed oat of the senate by Appius, when he was 
censor, for falsifying the auspices on this occasion ; 
bat the miserable fate of Crassus supported the 
credit of them, and confirmed the vulgar opinion 
of the ineviuble force of those ancient rices in 
drawing down the divine vengeance on all who 
prenmed to contemn them*. Appius was one of 
the aagurs, and the only one of the college who 
Buintaued the truth of their auguries and the re- 
ahty of divination, for which he was laughed at by 
the rest, who charged him also with an absurdity 
in the reason which he subscribed for his censure 
apOB Ateius, viz. that he had fdsified the auspices, 
sad brought a great calamity on the Roman people; 
for if the auspices, they said, were false, they 
souid not possibly have any effect, or be the cause 
of that calamity'. But though they were undoubt- 
edly forged, it is certain however that they had a 
real intoenoe on the overthrow of Crassus; for 
the terror of them bad deeply possessed the minds 
of the soldiers, and made them turn everything 
which they saw or heard to an omen of their 
ndn ; so that when the enemy appeared in sight 
they were struck with such a panic that they had 
aot courage or spirit enough left to make a tolera- 
ble resistance. 

Crassos was desirous before he left Rome to be 
reeoodled to Cicero. They bad never been real 
friends, but generally opposite in party ; and 
Cicen>*s early engagements with Pompey kept him 
sf coarse at a distance from Crassus. Their cold- 
seas was still increased on account of Catiline's 
plot, of which Crassus was strongly suspected, and 
charged Cicero with being the author of that 
mpkioo ; they carried it however on both sides 
with mndh decency, out of regard to Crassus's 
ioo, Poblius, a professed admirer and disciple of 
(Wo, till an accidental debate in the senate blew 
■p^keirsecret grudge into an open quarrel. The de- 
bale was upon Gabinios, whom Crassus undertook 
to defend, with many severe reflections upon 
Cicero, who replied with no less acrimony, and gave 
•free vent to that old resentment of Crassus*s many 
injaries which had been gathering, he says, several 
jeais, but lain dormant so long that he took it to 
be extiognished, till, from this ac cident, it burst 
~ * IMo, 1. xxxix. p. 109; -Plutarch, in CranB. 

' M. CraMo quid acciderit, rtdemus, dirarum obonncia- 
ttwtiMitecCa.'IMDfTiii. i. 16. 

( Solas adm moltorum annonnn menioria, non decan- 
tndl aofurii, Md divinandi tenuit diadplinam: quem 
irrUabnt cMegm tuJ, eomque turn Pisidam, turn Soranum 
■afurnu eMe dioebant. Qulbus nulla videbatur in augu- 
riis sat anapiciis pracMnslo.— Ibid. 47. 

taqoo Appio*, boons augur— oon Mils scienter— civem 
*P«|him» Ateimn, censor notavit, quod ementitum auspi- 
da aUncTipserit— Qus si falsa fuisset nullam adferre 
oalamitaUa— Ibid. 16. 



out into a flame. The quarrel gave great joy to the 
chiefs of the senate, who highlv applauded Cicero, 
in hopes to embroil him with the triumvirate. But 
Pompey laboured hard to make it up, and Csesar 
also by letter expressed his uneasiness upon it, and 
begged it of Cicero as a favour to l>e reconciled 
with Crassus; so that he could not hold out 
against an intercession so powerful, and so well 
enforced by his affection to young Crassus. Their 
reconciliation was confirmed by mutual professions 
of a sincere friendship for the future ; and Crassus, 
to give a public testimony of it to the city, invited 
himself, just before his departure, to sup with 
Cicero, who entertained him in the gardens of 
his son-in-law, Crassipes'. These gardens were 
upon the banks of the Tiber, and seem to have 
been famous for their beauty and situation i>, and 
are the only proof which we meet with of the 
splendid fortunes and condition of Crassipes. 

Cicero spent a great part of the summer in the 
country, in study and retreat ; pleased, he says, 
that he was out of the way of those squabbles 
where he must either have defended what he did 
not approve, or deserted the man whom he ought 
not to forsake'. In this retirement he put the 
last hand to his piece on the Complete Orator, 
which he sent to Atticus, and promises also to 
send to Lentulos, telling him that he had inter- 
mitted his old task of orations, and betaken him> 
self to the milder and gentler studies, in which he 
had finished to his satisfaction three books, by way 
of dialogue, on the subject of the Orator, in Aris- 
totle's manner, which would be of use to his son, 
young Lentulus, being drawn, not in the ordinary 
way of the schools and the dry method of precepts, 
but comprehending all that the ancients, and 
especially Aristotle and Isocrates, had taught on 
the institution of an orator''. 

The three books contain as many dialogues, upon 
the character and idea of the perfect orator. The 
principal speakers were P. Crassus and M. Anto- 
nins, persons of the first dignity in the republic, 
and the greatest masters of eloquence which Rome 
had then known; they were near forty years 
older than Cicero, and the first Romans who could 
pretend to dispute the prize of oratory with the 



r Repentinam ejus Oabinii defensionem— Si sine uUa 
mea contumelia susoepisset, tulissem : sed cum me diq>a- 
tanton, non laoessentem l»8isBet> exarsi non solum pne- 
.sentl, credo, iracundia (nam ea tam Tebemens fortasse non 
fuisset) sed cum indusum illud odium mnltamm ^us in 
me injuriarum, quod ego eflTUdisse me omne arbitrabar, 
residuum taroen insciente me fuisset, omne repente appa- 
ruit— Cumque Pompeius ita contendisset, ut nihil unquam 
magis, ut cum Craaso redirem in gnitiam ; Cmarque per 
literas maxima se molestia ex ilia contentione affectum 
ostenderet : babul non temporum solum meorum rationem, 
sed etiam mUune. Cnueusque, ut quasi testata populo 
Romano esset nostra gratia, psene a meis laribus in provm- 
ciam est pmfectus. Nam cum mihi cnndixisset, ccmavit 
apud me in mei generi Crassipedis hortis.— Ep. Fam. i. 9. 

k Ad Quint ill. 7 : Ad Att. Iv. 12. 

I Ego afuisse me in altercationibus, quas in senatu factas 
audio, fero non moleste ; nam aut defendlasem quod non 
placeret, aut defuiseem cui non oporteret.— Ad Att. iv. 13. 

k Scripsi etiam, (nam ab orationlbus d^ungo me fere, 
referoque ad mansuetiores musas,) scripsi igitur Aristoteleo 
more, quemadmodum quidem Tului, tree libros in dispu- 
tatione et dialogo de oratortt quos arbitnw Lentulo tuo 
non fore inntiles. Abhorrent enim a communibus prwcep- 
tis : ao omnem antiquomm, et Arisioteleam ei Isocratcam 
rationem oratoriam oomplectuntur. — Ep. Fam. L 9. 
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Greeks, and who carried the Latin tongue to a 
degree of perfection which left little or no room 
for any farther improvement ^ The diapatation 
wai undertaken at the desire and for the instruc- 
tion of two young orators of great hopes, C. Cotta 
and P. Sulpicius, who were then beginning to 
flourish at the bar. Cicero himself was not pre- 
sent at it, but being informed by Cotta of the 
principal heads and general argument of the 
whole, supplied the rest from his own invention, 
agreeably to the different style and manner which 
those great men were known to pursue ; and with 
design to do honour to the memory of them both, 
but especially of Crassut, who had been the direc- 
tor of his early studies, and to whom he assigns 
the defence of that notion which he himself always 
entertained of the character of a consummate 
speaker"*. 

Atticus was exceedingly pleased with this treatise, 
and commended it to the skies, but objected to 
the propriety of dismissing Scsvoia firom the dis- 
putation after he had once been introduced into 
the first dialogue. Cicero defends himself by the 
example of their god Plato, as he calls him, in his 
book on Government, where the scene, being laid 
in the house of an old gentleman, Cephalus, the 
old man, after bearing a part in the first conver- 
sation, excuses himself that he must go to prayers, 
and returns no more ; Plato not thinking it suit- 
able to the character of his age to be detained in 
the company through so long a discourse ; that, 
with greater reason, therefore, he had used the 
same caution in the case of Sccevoia, since it was 
not decent to suppose a person of his dignity, ex- 
treme age, and infirm health, spending several 
days successively in another man's house: that 
the first day's dialogue related to his particular 
profession, but the other two turned chiefly on the 
rules and precepts of the art, where it was not 
proper for one of Sccevola's temper and character 
to assist only as a hearer". This admirable work 
remains entire, a standing monument of Cicero's 
parts and abilities, which, while it exhibits to us 
the idea of a perfect orator, and marks out the 
way by which Cicero formed himself to that cha- 
racter, it explains the reason likewise why nobody 

» Crassus-quatuor et triginta turn habebat annos, tofc- 
idemque annis mihl etate praratabat— Triennio ipeo minor 
quam Antonlua, quod idcirco pogui, ut dicendl latine 
prima maturitas qua etate extitiaaet, poaset notari; et 
intelllgeretur. Jam ad summum pene eeae perductam, ut 
en nihil fermo quiaquam addere poaset. niai qui a pliilo- 
sopbia, a Jura cirlii, ab historia fuisMt instructior.— 
Brut. 275. 

Nunc ad Antoniam, Crenumque pervenimus. Nam ego 
sic exiatimo boa oratores f uiaae maximoa : et in bia primum 
cum Gneoorum gloria latine dloendi copiam cquatam.— 
Ibid. 250. 

B> Noa enim» qui Ipd aermoni non interfulsaemua, et 
quibuB C. Cotta tantummodo locoa ac aententiaa hi^jna 
disputationia tradidiaaet, quo in genore orationia utntm- 
quo oratorem cognoveramua, id ipaum sumua tn eorum 
aenuone adumbrare Oiinati.— De Oiat. iii, 4. 

Ut ei. (Craaso) et ai nequaquam parem iliius ingenio, at 
pro nostro tamen studio meritam gratiam debitamque 
referamus.— Ibid. 

n Quod in lis libris, quoa laudas, personam desideraa 
ScievolK. Non earn temere dimovi. sed feci idem, quod in 
woKntlif deua ille noeter. Plato. Cum in Pireeum 
Socrates rcnisaet ad Ccphalum, locupletem et festivum 
seoem, quoad primus illo aermo baberetur adeet in di^u- 
tando senex. &c.— Ad Att ir, 1& 
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has since equalled him, or ever will, till there be 
found again united, what will hardly be found single 
in any man, the same industry and the same parts. 
Cicero returned to Rome about the middle of 
November, to assist at Milo's wedding, who mar- 
ried Fausta, a rich and noble lady, the daughter of 
Sylla the dictator **, with whom, as some vrriters 
say, he found Sallust the historian in bed not long 
after, and had him soundly lashed before he dis- 
missed him. The consuls, Pompey and Crmssus, 
having reaped all the fruit which uiey had proposed 
from the consulship, of securing to themselves 
the provinces which they wanted, were not much 
concerned about the choice of their successors ; so 
that after postponing the election to the end of 
the year, they gave way at last to their enemy, 
L. Domitius Ah^iobarbus, being content to have 
j'oined with him their friend Appius Claudius 
Pulcher. 

As soon as the new year came on, Crassus's 
enemies began to attack him in the senate : their 
design was to revoke his commission, 
or aibridge it at least of the power of 
making war upon the Parthians ; but 
Cicero exerted himsdf so strenuously 
in his defence that he baffled their 
attempts, after a warm contest with 
the consuls themselves and several of 
the consular senators. He gave Cras- 
sus an account of the debate by letter, 
in which he tells him that he had given proof, not 
only to his friends and family, but to the whole 
city, of the sincerity of his reconciliation; and 
assures him of his resolution to serve him with all 
his pains, advice, authority, interest, in ererything 
great or small, which concerned himself, his friends, 
or clients, and bids him look upon that letter as a 
league of amity which on his part should be invio- 
lably observed p. 

The month of February being generally employed 
in giving audience to foreign princes and ambas- 
sadors, Antiochus, king of Comagene, a territory 
on the banks of the Euphrates*), preferred a peti- 
tion to the senate for some new honour or privi- 
lege, which was commonly decreed to princes in 
alliance with the republic : but Cicero, being in a 
rallying humour, made the petition so ridiculous 
that the house rejected it ; and, at his motion, re- 
served likewise out of his jurisdiction one of his 
principal towns. Zeugma, in which was the chief 
bridge and passage over the Euphrates. Cesar, 
in his consulship, had granted to this king the 
honour of the prsetexta, or the robe of the Roman 
magistrates, which was always disagreeable to the 
nobility, who did not care to see these petty 
princes put upon the same rank with themselves ; 
so that Cicero, calling out upon the nobles, *' Will 
you," says he, '* who refused the prsetexta to the 
king of Bostra, "suffer this Comagenian to strut in 
purple !" But this disappointment was not more 
mortifying to the king than it was to the consuls, 
whose best perquisites were drawn from these com- 
pliments, which were always repaid by rich pre- 
sents : so that Appius, who had been lately recon- 
ciled to Cicero, and paid a particular court to him 

« Ad Att. iv. 13 : v. 8. 

f Has UterasvelimexiatimeafoederiahabituTaaeaw vim, 
non epistoUD; roeque ea, quae tibi promitio ao recipio, 
sanctiasime ease obaenraturwn.— E|». Fam. v. 8. 

P Ep.Fani.xr. 1,3,4. 
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at this time, applied to him bj Atticus and their 
cocuDOo friends to suffer the petitions of this 
tort to pass quietly, nor destroy the usual hanrest 
of the month, and make it quite barren to him'. 

Cicero made an excursion this spring to visit 
his Ktenl seats and estates in the country ; and, 
is his Coman villa, began a treatise on politics, or 
I 00 the best state of a dty, and the duties of a 
dtiseo: be calls it '* a great and laborious work, yet 
vortby of his pains if he could succeed in it ; if 
not, I shall throw it ( says he) into that sea which 
k BOW before me, and attempt something else, 
aoce it is impoasible for me to be idle." It was 
inwn up in the form of a dialogue, in which the 
fnstest nersons of the old republic were intro- 
4aced, debating on the origin and best constitution 
of gorenunent ; Sdpio, Leelius, Philus, Manilius, 
&c* The whole was to be distributed into nine 
books, each of them the subject of one day's dis- 
potrtion. When he had finished the two first, 
they were read in his Tusculan villa to some of 
kis friends ; where Sallust, who was one of the 
coapsoy, advis^ him to change his plan, and 
treat the subject in his own person, as Aristotle 
iMd done before him ; alleging, that the intro- 
doction of those ancients, instead of adding gravity, 
giie an air of romance to the argument, which 
woald have the greater weight when delivered 
froia hhnaelf, as being the work not of a little 
sophist, or contemplative theorist, but of a con- 
lakr senator and statesman, conversant in the 
greatest affairs, and writing what his own practice 
ud ^ experience of many years had taught him 
to be true. These reasons seemed very plausible, 
aad made him think of altering his scheme; 
espcdally since, by throwing the scene so fiur back, 
be prednded himself firom touching on those 
iaportant revolutions of the republic which were 
bter than the period to which he confined himself: 
bit after some deliberation, being unwilling to 
tbiwr away the two books already finished, with 
vhich he was much pleased, he resolved to stick 
to the old plan, and as he had preferred it from 
tbe first, for the sake of avoiding offence, so he 
parsoed it without any other alteration than that 
of reducing the number of books from nine to six, 
ia which form they were afterwards published, and, 
wvired him for several ages, though now unfor- 
^■tely hMt*. 

' DtOmageno rege. quod rem totam diBcusBenun, mlhi 
^ rer te et per PMnponiom Manditur Appius. Yidet enlm, 
■ bBCggo fre dicendi utar in ceteris, Febmarium stedlem 
ftrtarem. Etnnqne lusi Jooooe ntis : neque solum tllud 
ated oppidnlum, quod erat positum in Euphrate, Zeug- 
■»; Kd prcterea togam ejuB pnetextam, quam erat 
*'H>tes Ccaare oonsule, maano hominum risu cavillatua. 
-^w sotem homines nobiles, qui Boetrenum pretex- 
^■t««n MO ftrebetia, Comagennm feretis?— Multo dixi In 
^"WWm rcfem. qaibus totus est explosus. Quo genere 
'^"notus Appius totom me amplexatur. — Ad Quint. 

* Scribebam ilia, qu» dixeram iroXiTiic<i(, gplssum sane 
"^ «t opero«nxn : aed si ex aententia successerit, bene 
^ <)pwa poaita ; sin minus, in Olnd ipsum mare d^i- 
^^'**"»> qond scHbentes speotamus; aggrodiemur alia, 
•J^^riwD qnioKere non possumus^Ibid. 14. 

Haac ego. quam institui, de republica disputationem in 
*™«i personam et PhOi. et L»lii et ManilU contuli. 
*c^R«n, quod te non fugit, magnam complexua sum 
" Wan, et plorimi otii, quod ego maximo egeo. — Ad 
^- *T. ]«. 

' Bemw aotem in novem et dies et Ubroe distributus de 



From the fragments of this work, which still 
remain, it appears to have been a noble perform* 
ance, and one of his capital pieces, where all the 
important questions in politics and morality were 
discussed with the greatest elegance and accuracy 
^-of the origin of society, the nature of law and 
obligation, the eternal difference of right and 
wrong, of justice being the only good policy or 
foundation either of public or private prosperity ; 
so that he calls his six books so many pledges 
given to the public for the integrity of his conduct". 
The younger Scipio was the principal speaker of 
the cQalogue, whose part it was to assert the ex- 
cellence of the Roman constitution, preferably 
to that of all other states*; who, in the sixth 
book, under the fiction of a dream, which is still 
preserved to us, takes occasion to inculcate the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul and 
a future state, in a manner so lively and en- 
tertaining that it has been the standing pattern 
ever since to the wits of succeeding ages, for 
attempting the same method of instilling moral 
lessons in the form of dreams or visions. 

He was now drawn at last into a particular in- 
timacy and correspondence of letters with Csesar, 
who hiid long been endeavouring to engage him to 
his friendship, and with that view had invited his 
brother, Quintus, to be one of his lieutenants in 
Gaul, where Quintus, to pay his court the better 
to his general, joined heartily in pressing his 
brother to a union with him, instead of adhering 
so obstinately to Pompey, who, as he tells him, 
was neither so sincere nor so generous a friend as 
Cssar'. Cicero did not dislike the advice, and 
expressed a readiness to comply with it, of which 
Baibus gave an intimation to Csesar, with a letter 
also inclosed from Cicero himself ; but the packet 
happening to fall into water, the letters were all 
destroyed except a scrap or two of Balbus's, to 
which Caesar returned answer : — " I perceive that 
you had written somewhat about Cicero, which I 
could not make out ; but, as far as I can guess, it 
was something rather to be wished than hoped for'.^ 
Optimo statu clvitatis et de Optimo cive.— Hi libri, cum in 
Tuscnlano mlhi legercntur, audiente Sallustio. admonitus 
sum ab lUo, multo msjore auctoritate illis de rebus dici 
pOMe, si ipse loquerer de republica ; pneeertim cum eesem, 
non Heradides Ponticus, sed consularis, et is, qui in maxi- 
rols veraatus in republica rebus esacm : qu« tam antlquis 
hominibus attribuerem, ea Tisum iri ficta ewo.— Commovit 
me. et eo magis. quod maximos motus nostrc clvitatis 
attingerenon potenun, quoderantlnferlores, quam illorum 
stas qui loquebantur. Ego autem id ipsum turn eram 
■ecutus, ne In nostra tempera incurrens ofTeDderem quern- 
piam.— Ad Quint. Hi. A. 

This will solve that variatkm which we find in his own 
account of this work, in different parts of hb writings : 
and why Fannius, who in some places is declared to be a 
speaker in it, [Ad Att iv. 16 ; Ad Quint. ilL ft.] is denied 
to be 80 in others ; being dropped when the number of books 
was contracted. 

n Cum sex libris, tanquam prndlbus me ipsum 
obstrinxerim, quos tlbi tam valde probari gsudoo.— Ad 
Att. vi. 1. 

' An censes, cum in illis de republica libris perstiadere 
videatur Africanun, omnium rerumpublicarum nostram 
vetcrem illam fuisse optimam. — De Leg. ii. 10; Ibid. 
L6,9. 

7 De Pompelo assontlor tibi, vel tu potlus mlhi, nam, ut 
scis. Jampridera istum canto C«e9arem.— Ad Quint. Ii. 13. 

' lUe scrlpsit ad Balbum, fascioulum ilium epistolarum. 
in quo fuerat et mea et Oalbi, totnm sibl aqua madidum 
esse : ut ne iUud quidem sclat, meam fuisse allquam epis- 
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Bat Cicero sent another copy of the same letter, 
which came safe to his hands, written, as he says, 
in the familiar style, yet without departing from 
his dignity. Caesar answered him with all imagin- 
able kindness, and the offer of everything in 
which his power could serve him, telling him how 
agreeable his brother's company was to him by 
the revival of their old affection; and since he 
was now removed to such a distance from him, he 
would take care that in their mutual want of each 
other, he should have cause at least to rejoice that 
his brother was with him, rather than any one 
else. He thanks him also for sending the lawyer 
Trebatius to him, and says upon it jocosely, that 
there was not a man before in his army who knew 
how to draw a recognizance. Cicero, in his ac- 
count of this letter to his brother, says — ** It is 
kind in you, and like a brother, to press me to 
this friendship, though I am running that way 
apace myself, and sh^ do, what often happens to 
travellers, who, rising later than they intended, 
yet by Quickening their speed come sooner to their 
journey's end than if they had set out earlier ; so 
I, who have overslept myself in my observance of 
this man, though you were frequently rousing me, 
will correct my past laziness by mending my pace 
for the future." But as to his seeking any advan- 
tage or personal benefit from this alliance, *' believe 
me," says he, **you who know me, I have from him 
already what 1 most value, the assurance of his 
affection, which I prefer to all the great things that 
he offers me ■." In another letter he says, — •* I lay 
no great stress on his promises, want no further 
honours, nor desire any new glory, and wish nothing 
more but the continuance of his esteem — ^yet live 
still in such a course of ambition and fatigue as if 
I were expecting what 1 do not really desire •»." 

But though he made no use of Caesar's generosity 
for himself, yet he used it freely for his friends : 
for besides his brother, who was Caesar's lieutenant, 
and Trebatius, who was his lawyer ; he procured 
an eminent post for Orfius, and a regiment for 
Curtius ; yet Caesar was chiding him all the while 
fo r his r eservedness in asking'^. His recom- 
tolam. Bed ex BalW epistola pauca^rba^inteUexerat, 
ad qiue retoripsit hU verbis :~De Cicerone video te quid- 
dam acripsiMe, quod ego non intellexi ; quantum autem 
coDJeotura consequebar, id erat hujusmodl, utmagis optan- 
dum. quiun spemndum putarem.— Ad Quint, ii. 12. 

■ Cum Caraaris Uteris, refertis omni officio, diligentia, 
Buavitate— Uuarum initium est. quam suavia ei tuua 
adventus fuerit. et reoordatio reteris amoris ; deinde se 
effecturum, ut ego in medio dolore ao desiderio tui, te, 
cum a me abeasos, potinimum tecum esse l«tarer.— 
Trobatium quod ad te miserim, persalte et humaniter 
etiam gratias mihi agit : negat enim in tanta multitudine 
eorum, qui una eatent, quempiam fuisse, qui vadimonium 
oonoipere poatet. — 

Quare facia tu quidem frateme, quod me bortaria, sed 
meheroule cturrentem nunc quidem, ut omnia mea studia 
in istum unum oonferam, dec. 

Sed mihi erode, quem nosti, quod in istia rebua ego 
plurimi satimo, jam habeo :— deinde Casaaria tan turn in 
me amorem, quem omnibua his honoribus, quoe me a te 
expcctaru vult, antepono.— Ad Quint, ii. 15. 

^ Promissis iis, que oatendit, non valde peodeo: nee 
hunorea sitio, nee deaidero gloriun : magiaque ejua volun- 
tatis perpetuitatem, quam promissurum exitum expccto. 
Vivo tamfn in ea ambitione et labore, tanquam id, quod 
mm poatulo, expectem.*— Ibid. iii. 5. 

c M. Curtio tribunatum ab eo petlvi.— Ibid. ii. 15 ; Ep. 
Fam. vii. 5. 

De tribunatu— mihi ipae Caeaar nominatim Curtio para- 



mendatory letter of Trebatius, will show both 
what a share he possessed at this time of Caesar's 
confidence, and with what an affectionate zeal he 
used to recommend his friends. 

" Cicero to Catar emperor, 
** See, how I have persuaded myself to consider 
you as a second self; not only in what affects my 
ovm interest, but in what concerns my friends : 
I had resolved, whithersoever I went abroad, to 
carry C. Trebatius along with me, that 1 might 
bring him home adorned with the fruits of my 
care and kindness: but since Pompey's stay in 
Rome has been longer than I expected, and my 
ovm irresolution, to which you are no stranger, 
will either wholly hinder, or at least retard, my 
going abroad at all ; see, what I have taken upon 
myself : I began presently to resolve, that Trebatius 
should expect the same things from you which be 
had been hoping for from me : nor did I assure 
him with less frankness of your good will, than I 
used to do of my own : but a wonderful incident 
fell out, both as a testimony of my opinion, and a 
pledge of your humanity ; for while I was talking 
of this very Trebatius at my house vrith our friend 
Balbus, your letter was delivered to me ; in tbe end 
of which you said, * As to M. Orfius, whom you 
recommended to me, I will make him even long 
of Gaul, or lieutenant to Lepta ; send me another 
therefore, if you please, whom I may prefer.' We 
lifted up our hands, both 1 and Balbus ; the occasion 
was so pat, that it seemed not to be accidental, 
but divine. I send you therefore Trebatius ; and 
send him so, as at first indeed I designed, of my 
own accord, but now also by your invitation : 
embrace him, my dear Caesar, with all your usual 
courtesy ; and whatever you could be induced to 
do for my friends, out of your regard to me, confer 
it all singly upon him. I will be answerable for 
the man ; not in my former style, which you jusdy 
rallied, when I wrote to you about Milo, but in 
the true Roman phrase which men of sense use ; 
that there is not an honester, worthier, modester 
man living : I must add, what makes the principal 
part of his character, that he has a singular memory 
and perfect knowledge of the civil law. I ask for 
him, neither a regiment nor government, nor any 
certain piece of preferment; I ask your boie- 
volence and generosity; yet am not against the 
adorning him, whenever you shall think proper, 
with those trappings also of glory: in short, I 
deliver the whole man to you, from my hand, as 
we say, into yours, illustrious for victory and 
faith. But I am more importunate than I need to 
be to you ; yet I know you will excuse it Take 
care of your health, and continue to lore me, as 
you now do**." 

Trebatius was of a lazy, indolent, studious 
temper ; a lover of books and good company ; 
eagerly fond of tbe pleasures of Rome ; and wholly 
out of his element in a camp : and because Caesar, 
through the infinite hurry of his affairs, could not 
presently admit him to his familiarity, and prefer 
him so soon as he expected, he was tired of the 
drudgery of attending him, and impatient to be at 
home again. Under these circumstances, there is a 
series of letters to him from Cicero, written not only 

turn esse rtMcriput, meamque in rogando verecundiam 
obJurgavit—Ad Quint. liL 1. 
•» Ep. Fam. vii. 5. 
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wkh the dmnterested affecdon of a ftiend, but the 
sDfidtnde eren of a parent, employing all the arts 
of iasuniatioD, as well of the grave as of the 
bceckms kind, to hinder him from mining bis 
iMpes and fortunes by his own impmdence. He 
"* bn^ at his childish hankering after the city ; 
bids him reflect on the end for which he went 
■broad, and pnrsne it with constancy ; observes, 
froBi the Medea of Enripides, that many had 
ssrred themselTes and the public well at a distance 
from tbdr country ; whilst others, by spending their 
fins at home, had lived and died ingloriously ; of 
▼yefa nmnber," says he, ** you would have been 
one, if we had not thrust you out ; and since I am 
worn acting Medea, take this other lesson from me, 
that he wlk> is not wise for himself, is wise to no 
parpose*." He rallies his impatience, or rather 
" iaiprudence ; as if he had carried a bond, not a 
letter to Caesar, and thought that he had nothing 
to do bat to take his money and return home ; 
Dflt recollecting, that even those who followed 
kin^ Ptolemy with bonds to Alexandria, had not 
yet brooght back a penny of money'. You write me 
vord,*' says he, ** that Ceesar now consults you ; 
I had rather hear that he consults your interest '. 
Let me die, if I do not believe, such is your vanity, 
th&t you had rather be consulted than enriched by 
ym^." By these railleries and perpetual admo- 
nitioDS he made Trebatius ashamed of his softness, 
ind content to stay with Caesar, by whose favour 
lad generosity he was cured at last of all his 
vneasiness ; and having here laid the foundation of 
hu fortunes, flourished afterwards in the court of 
Aa^ortos, with the character of the most learned 
hvyer of that age^ 

Caesar was now upon his second expedition into 
Britain ; which raised much talk and expectation 
tf Rome, and gave Cicero no small concern for 
the aafety of his brother, who, as one of Caesar's 
heatenants, was to bear a considerable part in it^. 
Bat the accounts which he received from the place 
noo eased him of his apprehensions, by informing 
him, that there was nothing either to fear or to 
hope from the attempt; no daneer from the 
pe<^le, no spoils from the country'. In a letter 

' Ta modo ineptias istas ei desiderla urbis et urbanitatia 
4tfme'. et quo consflio profectus es, id aaeiduitate et 
v^tttte cooaequere. — 

Kam mnlti suam rem bene geaaere et popUcam, patria 
procul. 

Haiti, qoei domi ctatem agerent, propterea aunt im- 

pR^tL 

<iao in DusDero tu oerte fuisaea, nisi te extrattaaemos— 
et ^aando Medeom agere cvpi. illod aemper memento, 
^ ip« dbi aapiena prodeaae non quit, neqoicquam sapit. 
-Ep. Fam, vti. 6. 

' ^ibimprudena vldebare ; tanquam enim ayngrapbam 
«d imperatorem, non epistolam attuliases, sic, pecunia 
^iita, dommn redire properabaa. Nee tibi in mentem 
v^aiebat, eoa ipaoo, qui com ajngraphia venisaent Alex- 
nonunum adhoc nullum aoferre potuisee. — Ibid. 



17. 

c Cooaoli quidem te a Cvaare acribia; aed ego tibi ab 
iOa CQoaiiU T«Ueau— Ibid. U. 

^ Moriar. ni, qua? tua gloria eat, puto te malle a Cseaare 
tatuh, qoam inaorari.— Ibid. 13. 

* niaiquidta, docte Trebati, 

Diaaentis.— Boa. Sat ii. L 79. 

"^ Ex Qtrinti fratria literia tmnpioor Jam eum eaae in 
Bntaoaia : ampenso animo expecto quid agat — Ad Att. 
ir. 15. 

'Ojticimdaamihitiiaade Britannia literaa! Timebam 



to Atticus, '* we are in suspense," says he, '< about 
tiie British war : it is certain, that the access of the 
Island is strongly fortified ; and it is known also 
already that there is not a grain of stiver in it, nor 
anything else but slaves ; of whom yon will scarce 
expect any, I dare say, skilled in music or letters"." 
In another to Trebatius ; *' I hear that there is not 
either any gold or silver in the island : if so, you 
have nothing to do but to take one of their chariots, 
and fly back to us".'' 

From their railleries of this kind on the barbarity 
and misery of our island, one cannot help reflecting 
on the surprising fate and revolutions of kingdoms : 
how Rome, once the mistress of the world, the 
seat of arts, empire and glory, now lies sunk in 
sloth, ignorance and poverty; enslaved to the most 
cruel as well as to the most contemptible of tyrants, 
superstition and religious imposture: while this 
remote country, anciently the jest and contempt of 
the polite Romans, is become the happy seat of 
liberty, plenty, and letters ; flourishing in all the 
arts and refinements of civil life : yet running 
perhaps the same course which. Rome itself had 
run before it ; from virtuous industry to wealth ; 
from wealth to luxury ; from luxury to an impa- 
tience of discipline and corruption of morals ; till 
by a total degeneracy and loss of virtue, being 
grown ripe for destruction, it falls a prey at last to 
some hardy oppressor, and, with the loss of liberty, 
losing everything else that is valuable, sinks gradu- 
ally again into its original barbarism. 

Cicero taking it for granted that Trebatius 
followed Ceesar into Britain, begins to joke with 
him upon the wonderful figure that a British 
lawyer would make at Rome ; and, as it was his 
profession to guard other people's safety, bids him 
beware that he himself was not caught by the 
British charioteers*'. But Trebatius, it seems, 
knew how to take care of himself without Cicero's 
advice ; and when Caesar passed over to Britain, 
chose to stay behind in Gaul : this gave a fresh 
handle for raillery ; and Cicero congratulates him 
** upon being arrived at last into a country where 
he was thought to know something ; that if he 
had gone over also to Britain, there would not 
have been a man in all that great island wiser than 
himself." — He observes, '* that he was much more 
cautious in military than in civil contests; and 
wonders, that being such a lover of swimming, he 
could not be persuaded to swim in the ocean ; and 
when he could not be kept away from every show 
of gladiators at Rome, had not the curiosity to see 
the British charioteers :" he rejoices however, after 
all, that he did not go ; '* since they should not now 

oceaniun. timebam littua inauls. Reliqua non equidem 
contemno.— Ad Qnlnt i. 16. 

De Britannicia rebua cognovi ex tula literia. nihil eaae 
nee quod metuamua, nee quod gaudeamua. — Ibid. iiL 1. 

m Britannici belli exitua expeotatur. Constat enim 
aditua insule munitoa eaae mirificia molibua. Etiam illud 
Jam oognitum est, neqne argenti acripulum eaae ullum in 
ilia insula, neque ullam apera predae, nisi ex mancipiia ; 
ex quibua nulloa puto te literia, aut muaicia eruditoa ex- 
pectare.—Ad Att. iv. 16. 

n In Britannia nihil eaae audio neque auri neqne argentL 
Id ai ita est. eaaodum aliquod auadeo capiaa, et ad noa quam 
primum reeurraa.— Ep. Fam. vil. 7- 

o Miia enim persona indud potest Britannici Juria oon- 
aulti.— Ep. Fam. vil. II. 

Tu, qui ceteria oavere didicisti, in Britannia ne ab eaae- 
dariia decipiaria caveto.—Ibid. 6. 
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be troubled with the impertinence of his British 
storiesP." I 

Quintus Cicero, who hod a genius for poetry, I 
was projecting the plan of a poem upon their 
British expedition, and begged his brother's assist- 
ance in it : Cicero approved the design, and 
observed upon it, that the nature and situation of 
phices so strange, the manners of the people, their 
battles with them, and the general himself Ciesar, 
were excellent subjects for poetry ; but as to his 
assistance, it was sending owls to Athena : that 
Quintus, who had finished four tragedies in sixteen 
days, could not want either help or fame in that 
way, after his Electra and theTroades^ In other 
letters he answers more seriously; that it was 
impossible to conceive how much he wantad 
leisure for versifying : that to write verses required 
an ease snd cheerfulness of mind which the times 
had taken from him ; and that his poetical flame 
was quite extinguished by the sad prospect of 
things before them'. 

He had sent Cesar his Greek poem, in three 
books, on the history of his consulship ; and 
Cesar's judgment upon it was, that the beginning 
of it was as good as anything which he had ever 
seen in that language, but that the following lines, 
to a certain place, were not equal in accuracy and 
spirit. Cicero desires therefore to know of his 
brother, what Caesar really thought of the whole ; 

P E«t, quod gAudea«» te in ista loca veniase, abi aliquld 
sapere viderere : quod ri in Britanniam quoque prufectus 
eesee, profecto nemo in ilia tanta insula te peritior fuisset. 
— Sed tu in re militori multo es cautior quam in advoca- 
tlonibus: qui neque in oceano natare voluisti, homo 
ttudiotiiiimut natandit neque spcctare emedarios, quern 
antea ne andabatam quidem defraudare potenunus.— Ep. 
Fnm. vil. 10. 

In Britanniam te profectum non esse gandeo. quod et 
labnre oaruisti, ct ego te de ilUa rebus non audiam.>-Ibid. 
17. 

The little here given of Trebatius's lovt ((f swimming^ 
adds a new llRht and beauty to that passage of Horace, 
where the poet introduces him, advising, to $vHm thrice 
cross the Tiber, to cure the want of sleep ; the advice, It 
seems, being peculiarly agreeable to his own practice and 
character. 

; ter onctl 

Transnanto Tiberim, somno quibus est opus alto. 

Sat. II. i. 8. 

q Te vero &ir6$€<riv scribendl egregiam habere video. 
Quos tu situs, quas naturas rerum et locorum, quos mores, 
qufis gontcs, quas pugnas, quern vero Ipsum imperatorem 
habes? Ego te libcnter, ut rogas. quibus rebus vis, adju- 
vabo, et tibi versus, quos rogas, yKavKa fls *A0riyas 
mittam.— Ad Quint, ii. 16. 

Quatnor tragoedias, cum xvi diebus absolvlsse scribas, 
tu quidquam ab alio mntuaris? et K\fOS qui^ris, com 
Electram et Troadem scripscris? — Ibid. ill. 6. 

N.B.— Those /our traffctUes, said to be written in sixteen 
dapst cannot be supposed to have been original produo- 
tkins, but translations from some of the Greek poets, of 
which Quintus was a great master ; finished by him in 
haste for the entertainment of the camp : for the word 
Troadem in the text, the name of one of them, should 
most probably be Troades, the title of one of Euripides's 
plays ; as the Electra also was. 

r Quod me de faoiendis versibus rogas, Incredlbile est, 
mi frater, quantum ^^eam tempore^Facerem tamen ut 
possem, sed— opus est ad poema quadam animi alacritate, 
quam phme mihi tempore eripiunt.— Ibid. ill. 5. 

De versibus— deest mihi opera, que non modo tempus, 
sed etiam animum ab omni cura vacuum dcbiderat : sed 
abest ethun ivOovaiOfffids &c.>^Ibid. 4. 



whether the matter or the style displeased him ; 
and b^s that he would tell him the truth freely ; 
since whether Cesar liked it or not, he should not, 
he says, be a jot the less pleased with himself. 
He hegtoi however another poem, at his brother's 
earnest request, to be addressed to Csesar, but 
after some progress was so dissatisfied with it that 
he tore it* : yet Quintus still urging, and signi- 
fying, that he had acquainted Csesar with the 
design, he was obliged to resume it, and actually 
finished an epic poem in honour of Cesar ; which 
he promises to send as soon as he could find 
a proper conveyance, that it might not be lost, 
as Quintus's tragedy of Erigone was in ooming 
frx>m Gaul; the only thing, says he, which had 
not found a safe passage since Csesar governed 
that province". 

While Cicero was expressing no small dissatis- 
faction at the measures which his present sitnatioa 
obliged him to pursue, Csesar was doing everything 
in his power to make him easy : he treated bis 
brother with as much kindness as if Cicero himself 
had been his general ; gave him the choice of his 
winter-quarters, and the legion which he best 
liked*: and Clodius happening to write to him 
from Rome, be showed the letter to Quintus, and 
declared that he would not answer it; though 
Quintus civilly pressed him not to put such an 
affront upon Clodius for their sakes^: in the midst 
of all his hurry in Britain, he sent frequent accounts 
to Cicero in his own hand of his progress and 
success, and at the instant of quitting die island 
wrote to him from the very shore, of the embark- 
ment of the troops, and his having taken hostages 
and imposed a tribute: and lest he should be 
surprised at having no letters at the same time 
from his brother, he acquaints him, that Quintus 
was then at a distance from him, and could not 
take the benefit of that express : Cicero received all 
these letters at Rome in less than a month after 
date, and takes notice of one of them, that it 
arrived on the twentieth day ; a despatch equal to 
that of our present couriers by the post'. 

• Sed heus tu, oelari videor a te, quomodonam, mi 
frater. de nostris versibus Cesar ? Nam primum Ilbrum 
se legisse scripsit ad me ante : et prima slo, ut neget se ne 
Gneca quidem meliora legisse ; reliqna ad quondam locum 
paBvfL^tpa. Hoc enim utitur verbo. Die mihi verum, 
num aut res enm aut xapow^P non delectat ? Nihil e»t 
quod vereare. Ego enim ne pilo quidem minoa me ansabo. 
—Ad Quint, ii. 16. 

t Poema ad Ccsarem, quod composoeram, inotdi.— Ibid. 
Ui. 1.8.4. 

" Quod me Instltutnm ad Dlum poema jubcs perfioere ; 
etsi distentus tum opera, tnm animo sum multo magisr 
quoniam ex epistola, quam ad te miseram, cognovit 
Cesar me aliquod esse exorsum ; revertar ad institutuin. 
—Ibid, a 

Quod me hortaris, ut abeolvam, habeo absolutum soaTe, 
mihi quid^n uti videtnr. firos ad CKsarem. Sed qurro 
l«K*upletem tabellarium, ne aooidat quod Brigonr tuar: 
cut soli, Caesare imperatore, iter ex Gallia tutum non fuit. 
—Ibid. 9. 

> Quintum meum— Dii bent ! qnemadmodum tractst, 
honore, dignitate, gratia? Non secus ac si ego eswni 
imperator. Hibemam legioaem digendi optio delaU 
commodiun, ut ad me scribit.— Ad Att. iv. 18. 

7 Ir qua primum est de Clodii ad Ccaarem Uteris, in 
quo Cvsaris consilium probo, quod tibi amantiwine 
pctenti veniam non dedit, ut ullum ad Ulam Furiam ve^ 
bum rcscriberet— AJ Quint, iii. 1. s. 4. 

* Ab Quinto fratre et a Craare aooepi a. d. dc. KaL 
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As to the news of the dty this summer, Cicero 
(dis bs brodier, ** that there were tome hopes of 
a dectioB of magistrmtes, bat those nocertain ; 
loae n^kioo of a dictator, yet that not more 
eatim ; a great calm in the forum ; but of a city, 
9tmtd to be quieted rather by the effects of age 
ikia of omcord : that his own conduct, as well in 
piUic Si in prirate, was just what Quintus had 
I idfiied, softer than the tip of hb ear; and his 
ncet k the senate such as pleased others rather 



taih Ok doe* wretdied war and diaeord breed, 
tbt bribery was nerer carried so high as at this 
umt, by the consular candidates, Memmins. Do- 
■dist. Soams, Measala : that they were all alike; 
30 wainfnfe in any ; for money levelled the dignity 
sf \kem all : that above eighty thousand pounds 
■H promised to the first tribe ; and money grown 
m nree by this profusion of it, that interest was 
ma froBs tanr to eight per cent.*" 

Menains and Cn. Domitins, who joined their 
iatereiti, made a strange sort of contract with the 
eeook, which was drawn up in writing, and 
Htnled in proper form by many of their friends 
OS both sides ; by which *' the consuls obliged 
tbcasehra to serve them with all their power in 
tbe casoing election ; and they on their part 
mdertook, when elected, to procure for the consuls 
vbtt provinees they desired ; and gave a bond of 
abofe SOOi/. to provide three augurs who should 
Cncify, that they were present at making a law 
for piating them those provinces, when no such 
ka bad ever been made; and two consular senators, 
*bo tboald affirm, that they were present likewise 
tf psnng a decree of the senate, for furnishing 
tke stme provinces with arms and money, when 
tbs Bcoste had never been consulted about it.i» " 

Xot. ittena. oonfecta Britannia, obsidibus aooeptis, nulla 
iradi. impcnta tamen peonnia. data* a Httoribus Britan- 
Bir. prpximo a. d. tl KaL Octob. ezerdtum Britannia 
reportiiwBt.— Ad Att. ir. I7. 

Ex Altannia Cesar ad me KaL Sept dedit literas ; quas 
(r» aecepi a. d. nr. Kal. Octnb. eatis oommodas de Bri- 
<»Bkk rebiM : quibiu, ne admirer, quod a te nnUasaooep- 
ate. KTibit ar tine te fiii«e, cum ad mare acoetserit.— 
A^QKaat.iiLl.ft 7- 

Cm bane jaiD epistolam compUcarem, tabellaril a vobis 
»wnm» ft. d. xf. KaL Sept vicedmo die^Ibid. ilL 1. •. 5. 

' Bci Romasa; sic ee babebant Erat nonnulla spes 
("■ttlorum. led ino^ia : erat aliqua eiupicio dictatune, 
lemqoidemcerta: samrauin otiam forenae; aed aenea- 
««tk mai^ ohritatia, qnam adqoieacentis. Sententia 
aAoaaostra in senatu ejmnnodi, magia ut alii nobia aaaen- 
ttetor, <(aam noamei ipei.— 

Toiov^ 6 rX-fifiwit ir6\(fios i^fpyd^rrat, 

EuRip. Supplicea. 
AaUtiB redit Immania, nunqoam par fult — Ad Quint. 

^fooe me none in Campura. Ardet ambitus: o^fui 
^ TM ip4tt ; fcrsua ex triente Idlb. Quint, factum erat 
(»«ikui -4^0^ in nnllo eat» pecunia omnium dignitatem 
«»«Viat-Ad Att. iT. 15. 

^ QatQlea flagrant i n f amia, quod C. Memmina candi- 
^*a* pactinQan in aenatu recitavit, quam ipee et auua 
"■Pi^itor Oomitiua oum oonaulibua feciaaent, uti ambo 
^ ^ laadngena oonaulibusdarent. ai eaaent ipei conanlea 
^ aid trcs aogurea dediaaent, qui ae adfuiaae dioerent, 
c» lex coriata ferretor, que lata non eeaet ; et duo con- 
*>»«. qni ae dioerent in omandiaprovinciia oonanlaribua 
^'Wado affoiaae. com omnino ne aenatua quidem fuiaaet 
Btt pactio noo verbis aed nominibua ot peracriptionibua ; 
tabolifl oum ease facta dloerotur, prolata a 



Memmins, who was strongly supported by Cssar*^, 
finding some reason to dislike his bargain, resolved 
to break it, and, by Pompey's advice, gave an 
account of it to the senate. Pompey was pleased 
with 'the opportunity of mortifying the consul 
Domitins ; and willing likewise to take some 
revenge on Appius, who, though his near relation, 
did not enter so fully as he expected into his 
measures' : but Cesar was much out of humour at 
this step* ; as it was likely to raise great scandal 
in the city, and strengthen the interest of those 
who were endeavouring to restrain that infamous 
corruption, which was the main instrument of 
advancing his power. Appius never changed 
countenance, nor lost any credit by the discovery ; 
but his colleague Domitins, who ^ected the cha- 
racter of a patriot, was extremely discomposed; 
and Memmius, now grown desperate, resolved to 
promote the general disorder and the creation of a 
dictator ^ 

Quintus sent his brother word from Gaul, that 
it was reported there, that he was present at this 
contract : but Cicero assures him that it was fidse, 
and that the bargain was of such a nature, as 
Memmius had opened it to the senate, that no 
honest man could have been present at it*. The 
senate was highly incensed; and to check the 
insolence of the parties concerned, passed a decree, 
that their conduct should be inquired into by what 
they called a private, or silent judgment ; where 
the sentence was not to be declared till after the 
election, yet so as to make void the election of 
those who should be found guilty: this they 
resolved to execute with rigour, and made an 
allotment of judges for that purpose : but some of 
the tribunes were prevailed with to interpose their 
negative, on pretence of hindering all inquisitions 
not specially authorised by the people i^. 

This detestable bargain of forging laws and 
decrees at pleasure, in which so many of the first 
rank were concerned, either as principals or wit- 
nesses, is alleged by an ingenious French writer as 
a flagrant instance of libertinism which hastened 
the destruction of Rome^ So far are ** private 
vices** from being *' public benefits," that this great 
republic, of all others the most free and flourishing, 
owed the loss of its liberty to nothing else but a 
general defection of its citizens, from the probity 



Memmio est nominibua inductia* auotore Pompeio. — Ad 
Att iv. 1& 

c Memmium Ccaaria omnes opea oonfirmant— Ibid. 15. 
17. 

<l Dio. xxxix. p. 118. 

* Ut qui Jam intelligebamua cnunciationem Ulam Mem- 
mii valde CKsari ditipHcere.— Ad Att. iv. 16. 

' Hie Appius erat idem ; nihil sane Jocture. Cormerat 
alter, et plane, inquam, Jaoebat Memmiua autem— plane 
refrixeraty et eo magis nunc oogitare dictaturam, turn 
favero Justitio et omnium rerum licentiae.— Ibid. 18. 

r Quod scribis te audisae, in candidatorum consularium 
ooitione me interfuisBC, id falsum est EJuamodi enim 
pactiones in ista ooitione facts aunt, quas postea Memmiua 
patefecit, ut nemo bonua interesae debuerit— Ad Quint. 
Ui. 1. a. S. 

^ At aenatua decrerit nt tacitnm Judicium ante oomitia 
fieret — Magnua timor candidatorum. 8ed quidam Judicea— 
tribunoa plebia appellarunt, ne injuasu popuU Judicarent. 
Rea cedit, oomitia dilata ex aenatusconaulto dum lex de 
tacito Judicio ferretur. Venit legi dies. Terentius inter- 
cei«it>-Ad Att. iv. 16. 

I Considerations sur lea Cauaee de la Grandeur* &c dea 
Romains, cbap. x. 
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and discipline of their ancestors. Cicero often 
foretells their approaching ruin from this very 
cause ; and when he bewiuls the wretchedness of 
the times, usually joins the wretchedness of their 
morals as the genuine source of it**. 

But lest these corrupt candidates should escape 
without punishment, they were all publicly im- 
peached by different prosecutors, and the city was 
now in a great ferment about them, since, as 
Cicero says, either the men or the laws must 
necessarily perish : yet they will all, says he, be 
acquitted ; for trials are now managed so corruptly, 
that no man will ever be condemned for the future 
unless for murder'. But Q. Scsevola, one of the 
tribunes, took a more effectual way to mortify 
them, by resolving to hinder any election of 
consuls during his magistracy ; in which he per- 
severed, and by his authority dissolved all the 
assemblies, convened for that purpose <". The 
tribunitian candidates however were remarkably 
modest this year : for they made an agreement 
among themselves, which they all confirmed by an 
oath, ** that in prosecuting their several interests, 
they would submit their conduct to the judgment 
of Cato, and deposit four thousand pounds apiece 
in his hands, to be forfeited by those whom he 
should condemn of any irregular practice. If the 
election proves free,*' says Cicero, ** as it is thought 
it will, Cato alone can do more than all the laws 
and all the judges"." 

A great part of this year was taken up in public 
trials : Suffenas and C. Caco, who had been tribunes 
two years before, were tried in the beginning of 
July for violence and breach of peace in their 
magistracy, and both acquitted: but Procilius, 
one of their colleagues, ** was condemned for 
killing a citizen in his own house : whence we are 
to collect,'* says Cicero, " that our Areopagites value 
neither bribery, nor elections, nor interr^;nums, 
nor attempts against the state, nor the whole 
republic, a rush: we must not murder a man 
indeed in his own house, though that perhaps might 
be done moderately, since twenty-two acquitted 
Procilius when twenty-eight condemned him^." 
Clodius was the accuser in these impeachments : 

k Hit presertim nioribuB atque temportbtu, quibtu ita 
proUpsa reBpublioa est, ut omnium opibus refraenaadii, ao 
ooercenda 8it.>-De Divin. ii. 9. 

Qui sit rempublicam afflictam et opprenam miaeris 
temporibus, ao perditls moribtis, in veterem dignitatem 
et Ubertatem vindicaturiu.— Ep. Fom. ii. 5, 

1 De ambitu postulati sunt omnes, qui coneulatum 
petant— Magno res in motu est. Propterea quod aut 
hominum aut legum Interitus ostendltur.*— Ad Quint. 
iii.2. 

Bed nmnes absolventur, neo posthao quiaqnam damna- 
bitur, nisi qui hominem occiderit. — Ad Att. iv. 16. 

n> Comitiorum quotidie singuU dies tolluntur obnun- 
dationibus, magna voluntate bonorum. — Ad Quint, iii. 3. 

Obnunciationibus per Sccvolam interpositis, singulis 
diebus.— Ad Att iv. 16. 

" Tribunitii candtdati Jurarunt §e arbitrio Catonis peti- 
turoe : apud eum H. 8. quingena deposuerunt ; ut qui a 
Catone domnatus esact, id perderet, et oompetitorlbuB 
tribueretur-.Si comitia, ut putantur, gratuita fuerint, 
plus unus Cato potuerit, quam omnet quidem Judlces.*— 
Ibid. 15 ; Ad Quint. U. 15. 

o ut. Non. Quint. Suffenas et Cato abeoluti: Procilius 
oondemnatua. Ex quo intellectum est, Tpiaaptiowaryiraf, 
ambitum, comitia, interregnum, raajestatem, totam deni- 
que rempublicam, flocd non faoere. Debemus patrem 
familias domi sue occidere nolle, neque tamen id ipeum 



which made Cato, as soon as he was acquitted, seek 
a reconciliation with Cicero and MUop. It was not 
Cicero's business to reject the friendship of an 
active and popular senator; and Milo had occasion 
for his service in his approaching niit for the 
consulship. But though Cicero had no concern 
in these trials, he was continually employed in 
others through the rest of the summer : ** I was 
never," says be, ** more busy in trials than now ; 
in the worst season of the year, and the greatot 
heats that we have ever known, there scarce 
passes a day in which I do not defend someV" 
Besides his clients in the city, he had several 
towns and colonies under his patronage, which 
sometimes wanted his help abroad, as the corpora- 
tion of Reate did now, to plead for them before 
the consul Appius, and ten commissioners, in a 
controversy with their neighbours of Interamna, 
about draining the lake Velinus into the river Nar, 
to the damage of their grounds. He returned 
from this cause in the midst of the Apollinariaa 
shows ; and to relieve himself from the fatigue of 
his journey went directly to the theatre, where he 
was reoeived by a universal clap : in the account 
of which to Atticus he adds, '* but this yon are not 
to take notice of, and 1 am a fool indeed myself 
for mentioning it'." 

He now also defended Messius, one of Ccsar'i 
lieutenants, who oame from Gaul on purpose to 
take his trial : then Dmsus, accused of prevari- 
cating or betraying a cause, which he had under- 
taken to defend ; of which he was acquitted by a 
majority of only four voices : after that Vatinios, 
the last year's prsetor, and ^milius Scaurus, one 
of the consular candidates, accused of plundering 
the province of Sardinia"; and about the same time 
likewise his old friend Cn. Plandus, who had en. 
tertained him so generously in his exile, and being 
now chosen eedile, was accused by a disappointed 
competitor, M. LAterensis, of bribery and corrup- 
tion. All these were acquitted, but the orations 
for them are lost, except that for Plandus ; which 
remains a perpetual monument of Cicero's grati- 
tude : for Plancius having obtained the tribunate 
from the people, as the reward of his fidelity to 
Cicero, did not behave himself in that post with 
the same affection to him as before, but seems stu- 
diously to have slighted him ; while several of bis 
colleagues, and especially Racilius, were exerting 
all their power in the defe nce of his person snd 
abunde. Nam absolverunt xxii ; condemnanmt xxriii" 
Ad Att. iv. 15. 

P It tamen et mecumet cum Milone In gratlam redlit— 
Ibid. 1& 

4 8io enim habeto nunquammeaoanslaetjndloiisdis- 
triotiorem fuiwe, atque id anni tempore gravitcimo, ei 
oaloribus maximia.—Ad Quint. IL 16. 

Diem scito esse nullum, quo non dico pro reo.— lUd. 
iii. 3. 

' Reatini me ad sua T^fortt duzenmt, ut agerem 
causam contra Interamnates — ^Redii Romam — ^Veni in 
spectactilum ; primum puigno et cquabili plautn. (fled 
hoc ne ouraris; ego ineptus qui aoripeerim.H-Ad Att 
iv. 15. 

■ Messius defendebatur a nobis, e legatkme revocatii»- 
Deinde me expedio ad Drusum, inde ad Scsnrum.— IWd. 

Drusua erat de prcvaricatlone— absolutua, in Rmuna 
quatuor sententiis— Eodem die poet meridiem Vatiniam 
aderam defensurus ; ea res faoili»— Scauri Judicium statim 
ezeroebitur, cui noe non deerimus. — ^Ad Quint. U. 16* 

Scaurum boieaoio deftgidonis valde obligavL— Ibid, iii 
1. B. 5. 
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Agmtj'. Yet Cicero freely undertook his cause, 
tid n if no coldness had intervened, displayed the 
Bfldt of his senrioes in the most pathetic and 
dectiag manner; and rescued him from the hands 
of a powerful accuser, and his own particular 
frkaiL *' Drusns's trial was held in the morning ; 
frm vhich, after going home to write a few 
ysun, he was oblig^ to return t6 Vatinius's in 
the afternoon :" which gives us a specimen of the 
bmy in which he generally lived, and of the little 
tbue which he had to spend upon his private 
ifun, or his studies ; and though he was now 
arrjiag on several great works of the learned kind, 
** yrt he had no other leisure (be tells us) for me- 
titttiag and composing, but when he was taking a 
kw turns in his gardens, for the exercise of his 
kdj, and refreshment of his voice**." Vatinius 
bd been one of his fiercest enemies ; was in a 
pepetaal opposition to him in politics ; and, like 
Be^ mentioned above, a seditious, profligate, 
abandoned libertine ; so that the defence of him 
sm t plansible handle for some censure upon 
Cicero : but his engagements with Pompey, and 
opedaUy his new friendship with Cssar, made it 
■eccsary to embrace all Cesar's friends ; among 
vboB Vatinius vras most warmly recommended to 

Gibinias being recalled, as has been said, from 
ys gorenunent, returned to Rome about the 
ad of September : he bragged everywhere on his 
jovoey, ^t be was going to the demand of a 
tn«B]^; and to carry on that force, continued 
I while without the gates ; till perceiving how 
o^oos be was to all widiin, he stole privately into 
the dty by night, to avoid the disgrace of being 
iBsilted by the populace*. There were three 
fiiereat impeachments provided against him : the 
^ for treasonable practices against the state ; 
tbe second, for the plunder of his province ; the 
(^ for bribery and corruption ; and so many 
penoni offered themselves to be prosecutors, that 
t there was a contest among them before the pretor, 
^ to adjust their several claims'^. The first 
abetment fell to L. Lentulas, who accused him 
the day after he entered the city, ** that, in defiance 
^ re%ion and the decree of the senate, he had 
Stored the king of Egypt with an army, leaving 
^own province naked, and open to the incursion 
<if eaemies, who bad made great devastations in 
it" Cicero, who had received firom Gabinins all 
ti» provocation which one man could receive from 
"Bo^t had the pleasure to see his insolent adver- 
■T at his feet ; and was prepared to give him 
neb a reception as he deserved : but Gabinius 
^^^ not venture to show his head for the first ten 

' i^epw trlbanatum Plaocii qoicquam attuliaee adju- 
■^ dignitati meee. Atqoe hoc loco, qu(»d verissime 
hom potM. L. Racflli divina in me merita comm^noros, 
*«-ProPl«iiclo. 3«. 

"Itaqtdcqttjdoonflcio autcoglto in ambolationis fere 
'•pwomlero.— Ad Quint iii. 3. 

' Ad Qrbem aooessit a.d. xn. KaL Oct. nihil turplus, 
a(c<Iacrttiu.~Ad Quint iii. 1. sec. A. 

^n Gabiniua, qnaconqne Teniebat, triuinphnm se 
P'^^iilaK dlxinet, rabitoque bonus imperator noctu in 
"fcra. hoatium plane, invaslmet— Ibid. 2. 

y Gabtnium tres adhuo factiones postulant : Ac— Ibid. 

^^ bac nribebom ante Incem, apud Catonem erat 
IJ^^Qtio in Gabinium futnra, inter Memmium, et TL 
et C. et L. Antonioa.— Ibid. S. 



days, till he was obliged to come to the senate, in 
order to give them an account, according to custom, 
of the state of his province and the troops which 
he had left in it: as soon as he had told his story 
he was going to retire, but the consuls detained 
him to answer to a complaint brought against him 
by the publicans, or farmers of the revenues, who 
were attending at the door to make it good. This 
drew on a debate, in which Gabinius was so urged 
and teased on all sides, but especially by Cicero, 
that trembling with passion, and unable to contain 
himself, he called Cicero a banished man : upon 
which (says Cicero, in a letter to his brother) 
** nothing ever happened more honourable to me : 
the whole senate beft their seats to a man, and with 
a general clamour ran up to his very face ; while 
the publicans also were equally fierce and clamor- 
ous against him, and the whole company behaved 
just as you yourself would have done^" 

Cicero had been deliberating for some time, 
whether he should not accuse Gabinius himself; 
but out of regard to Pompey was content to appear 
only as a witness against him* ; and when the trial 
was over, gives the following account of it to his 
brother. 

** Gabinius is acquitted : nothing was ever so 
stupid as his accuser Leihulus ; nothing so sordid 
as the bench : yet if Pompey had not taken incre- 
dible pains, and the rumour of a dictatorship had 
not infused some apprehensions, he could not 
have held up his head even against Lentulus: 
since with such an accuser, and such judges, of 
the seventy. two who sat upon him, thirty. two 
condemned him. The sentence is so infamons, 
that he seems likely to fall in the other trials ; 
especially that of plunder : but there's no republic, 
no senate, no justice, no dignity in any of us : 
what can 1 say more of the judges .' There were 
but two of them of preton'an rank, Domitius Cal- 
vinus, who acquitted him so forwardly that all the 
world might see it ; and Cato, who, as soon as the 
votes were declared, ran officiously from the bench 
to carry the first news to Pompey. Some say, and 
particularly Sallust, that I ought to have accused 
him : but should I risk my credit with such judges? 
What a figure should 1 have made, if he had 
escaped from me ! but there were other things 
which influenced me : Pompey would have con. 
sidered it as a struggle, not about Gabinius^s 
safety, but his own dignity : it must have made a 
breach between us : we should have been matched 
like a pair of gladiators; as Pacidianus, with 
j£seniinus the Saronite ; he would probably have 
bit off one of my ears, or been reconciled at least 
with Clodius — for after all the pains which I had 
taken to serve him ; when I owed nothing to him, 
he every thing to me ; yet he would not bear my 
differing from him in public affairs, to say no worse 

* Interim ipso decimo dio, quo ipsum oportebat hostiuin 
numerum et militum rentmciare. in re hssit, summa in 
frequentia : cum vellet exire, a consulibus retentus est ; 
introduoti publlcanL Homo nndique octufi, cum a xne 
maxime vulneraretur, non tulit, et me trcmenti voce 
ezulem appellavit. Hie, o dii, nihil unqunm honoriflcen- 
tius nobis acoidit Consurrexit senatus cum clamore ad 
unum, sic ut ad corpus ejus accederet. Pari clamore 
atque impetu publicani. Quid qncris ? Omnes, tanqtuim 
ai tu esses, ita fuerunt.— Ad Quint iii 2. 

• Ego tamen me teneo ab accusando vix niehercule. Sed 
tamen teneo, vel quod nolo cum Pompeio pu^are ; satis 
98t, quod instat de Milone.— Ibid. ill. 2. 
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of it ; and when he was less powerfol than he is 
at present, showed what power he had against me 
in my floorishing condition ; why should I now, 
when I have lost even all desire of power ; when 
the republic certainly has none ; when he alone has 
all ; choose him of all men to contend with ? for 
that must have been the case : I cannot tiiink 
that you would have advised me to it. Sallnst 
says, that I ought to have done either the one or 
the other ; and, in compliment to Pompey, have 
defended him ; who begged it of me indMd very 

earnestly A special friend this Sallnst ! to wish 

me to involve myself either in a dangerous enmity, 
or perpetual infamy. I am delighted with my 
middle way ; and when I had given my testimony 
faithfully and religiously, was pleased to hear 
Gabinius say, that if it should be permitted to 
him to continue in the city, he would make it his 
business to give me satisfaction ; nor did he so 
much as interrogate me — •»." He gives the same 
account of this trial to his other fHends ; '* how 
Lentulus acted his part so ill, that people were 
persuaded that he prevaricated— and that Gabi- 
nius's escape was owing to the indefatigable in- 
dustry of Pompey, and the corruption of the 
bench«." 

About the time of th'ts trial there happened a 
terrible inundation of the Tiber, which did much 
damage at Rome : many houses and shops were 
carri^ away by it, and tiie fine gardens of Cicero's 
son-in-law, Crassipes, demolished. It was all 
charged to the absolution of Gabinius, after his 
daring violation of religion, and contempt of the 
SibyVs books : Cicero applies to it the following 
passage of Homer <*. 

As when in autumn Jove bis fury pours. 
And earth fs loaden with incessant showers ; 
When guilty mortals bruUc the eternal laws. 
And judges bribed betray the righteous cause, 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers rise. 
And opens all the flood-gates of the skies. 

Fops, IL xvi 406. 

But Gabinius's danger was not yet over: he 
was to be tried a second time, for the plunder of 
his province ; where C. Memmius, one of the tri- 
bunes, was his accuser, and M. Cato his judge, 
with whom he was not likely to find any favour : 
Pompey pressed Cicero to defend him, and would 
not admit of any excuse ; and Gabinius's humble 
behaviour in the late trial was intended to make 
way for Pompey's solicitation. Cicero stood firm 
for a long time : ** Pompey (says he) labours hard 
with me, but has yet made no impression, nor, if 
1 retain a grain of liberty, ever will*;" 

Oh ! ere that dire disgrace shall blast my fame, 
O'erwhelm me earth n. ir. 218. 

b Ad Quint, iii. 4. 

c Quomodo ergo absolutns ?— Aociisatomm incredibilis 
infamia, id est L. Lentuli, quern fremunt omnes prsnrori- 
catum ; delnde Pompeii mira oontentio, judicum sordes. 
—Ad Att iv. 16. 

d Rome, et maxlme Appia ad Martis, mira proluvies. 
Crassipedis ambulatio abUta, horti, tabeme plurimfl& 
Mncma vis aque ue>que ad pisoinam pubHcam. Vigot lllud 

Homeri Cadit enim in absolutioncm Gabinii.— Ad 

Quhit iii. 7. 

« Pompeins a me valde contendlt de reditu in gratiam, 
sed adhuc nihil pmfecit: nee si uUam partem libertatis 
tenebo. proficiet.— Ad Quint, iii. 1. & 5. 

]>e Gabinio nihil fuit faciendum istorum, dto. T<frc juoi 
X^o*.— II. iv. 218. 



but Pompey's incessant importunity, badced by 
Caesar's earnest request, made it vain to struggle 
any longer ; and forced him, against his judgment, 
his resolution, and his dignity, to defend Gabinius; 
at a time when his defence at last prored of no 
service to him ; for he was found gmlty by Cato, 
and condemned of course to a perpetual banishment 
It is probable that Cicero's oration was never 
published, but as it was his custom to keep the 
minutes or rough draught of all his pleadings in 
what he called his (>>mmentaries, which were 
extant many ages after his death'; so St Jerome 
has preservMl from them a small fragment of this 

rch : which seems to be a part of the apology 
he found himself obliged to make for it; 
wherein he observes, " that when Pompey's ao- 
thority had once reconciled him to Grabinins, it 
was no longer in his power to avoid defending him ; 
for it was ever my persuasion (says he) that all 
friendships should be maintained with a religious 
exactness : but especially those which happen to 
be renewed t from a quarrel: for in friendships 
that have suffered no interruption, a fiulnre of duty 
is easily excused by a plea of inadvertency, or at 
the worst of negligence ; whereas, if after a recon- 
ciliation any new offence be given, it never passes 
for negligent, but wilful ; and is not imputed to 
imprudence, but to perfidy '." 

The proconsul Lentulus, who resided still in 
Cilicia, having had an account from Rome, of 
Cicero's change of conduct, and his defence of 
Vatinius, wrote a sort of expostulatory letter to 
him to know the reasons of it ; telling him, that 
he had heard of his reconciliation with Csesar and 
Appius, for which he did not blame him ; but was 
at a loss how to account for his new firiendsbip 
with Crassus ; and above all what it was, that in- 
duced him to defend Vatinius. This gave occasioo 
to that long and elaborate answer from Cicero, 
already referred to, written before Gabinius's trial ; 
which would otherwise have made his apology 
more difficult, in which he lays open the motives 
and progress of his whole behkviour from the time 
of his exile. — " As to the case of Vatinius (he 
says), as soon as he was chosen pnetor, where I 
warmly opposed him in favour of Cato, Pompey 
prevailed with me to be reconciled to him; and 
Caesar afterwards took surprising pains with me to 
defend him ; to which I consented, for the sake of 
doing what, as I told the court at tiie trial, the 
Parasite, in the Eunuch, advised his Patix)n to do : 
— * Whenever she talks of Phaedria, do you pre- 
sently praise Pamphila,' &c, so I begged of the 
judges, that since certain persons of distinguished 
rank, to whom I was much obliged, were so fond 
of my enemy, and affected to caress him in the 
senate before my face with all the marks of fa- 
miliarity ; and since they had their Publius to give 
me jealousy, I might be allowed to have my Pub- 
lius also to tease them with in my turn — ." Then 
as to his general conduct, he makes this general 
defence: *'that the union and firmness of the 
honest, which subsisted when Lentulus left Rome, 
confirmed (says he) by my consulship, and revived 
by yours, is now quite broken and deserted by 
those who ought to have supported it, and were 
looked upon as patriots; for which reason the j 



' Quod fecisae M. Tullium oommentartis ipsius apparet. 
—Quint. X. 7. 
S Vide Fragment Orationum. 
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saxiiDs uid measures of all wise citizens, in which 
daas I always wish to be ranked, ought to be 
jl fhMged too : for it is a precept of Plato, whose 
, !, ntkoritj has the greatest weight with me, to con- 
tc«d in pobUc affairs, as far as we can persuade 
ov dtixens, but not to offer violence, either to 
9mr parent or our country. — If I was quite free 
I from all engagements, I should act therefore as I 
BOW do : should not think it prudent to coptend 
with, so great a power ; nor, if it could be effected, 
to dtiB^aiah it in our present circumstances ; nor 
MBtmoe always in one mind, when the things 
themselves and the sentiments of the honest are 
dtved ; since a perpetual adherence to the same 
swasures has never been approved by those who 
kaow best bow to go?em states : but as in sailing, 
it is the business of art to be directed by the 
veatiier, and foolish to persevere with danger in 
tke oovrae in which we set out, rather than, by 
chaoging it, to arrive with safety, though later, 
vhere we intended ; so to us who manage public 
ifairs, the chief end proposed being di^ty with 
poblic quiet, our business is not to be always 
naung at the same thing. Wherefore if all things, 
m I nid, were wholly free to me, I should be the 
Bsme man that I now am : but when I am invited 
to diis conduct on the one side by kindnesses, and 
drivcB to it on the other by injuries, I easily suffer 
■Tself to vote and act what I take to be useful 
tMth to myself and the republic ; and I do it the 
Bore freely, as well on the account of my brother's 
bang Cesar's lieutenant, as that there is not the 
least diing which I have ever said or done for 
Ccmr, bat what he has repaid with such eminent 
intitnde, as persuades me that he takes himself to 
be obliged to me ; so that I have as much use •of 
tQ his power and interest, which you know to be 
the greatest, as if they were my own : nor could I 
othtfvise have defeated the designs of my des- 
perate enemies, if to those forces which I have 
1 al«B^ been master of, I had not joined the favour 
of the men of power. Had you been here to advise 
ne, I am persuaded that I should have followed 
tbe fame measures: for I know your good-nature 
ad Boderation ; I know your heart, not only the 
Baat friendly to me, but void of all malevolence to 
othen ; great and noble, open and sincere," &c.^ 
He olteD defends himself on other occasions by the 
suae sUosion to the art of sailing : ** I cannot 
reckon it inconstancy (tays he) to change and 
Bodente our opinion, like the course of a ship, 
by the weather of the republic ; this is what I 
Wte letmed, have observed, have read ; what the 
Koordf of former ages have delivered, of the wisest 
ad most eminent citizens, both in this and all 
^i^her dties ; that the same maxims are not always 
to be pttrmed by the same men ; but such, what- 
ever ihey be, which the state of the republic, the 
I udination of the times, the occasions of public 
poa, require : this is what I am now doing and 
dttlltlwaysdo— >." 
Tbe trial of C. Rabirius Postumus, a person of 

* Ep. Fam. L 9. 

* I**4w cniin inconitaotts pnto, sententiam, tanqnam 
■BfliBod urigiiim stqoe cannim ex reipublicse tcmpeetate 
■"""wl E«0TeTOh«cdidici,hecvidi,h»c8criptaIecri: 
^ ^npieotteimit et cUriadmis vlrte, et in hac repub- 
^eartto aUia ciTitotibus monumenta nobis ct literc pro- 
^*TOt^n<m aemper easdem sententias ab ii»dem, sed 
IMii iiuqne reipabUos status, Inolinatio t«mponim, ratio 



equestrian rank, was an appendix to that of Gabi- 
nius. It was one of the articles against Gabinius, 
that he had received about two millions for restoring 
I king Ptolemy ; yet all his estate which was to be 
< found was not sufficient to answer the damages 
in which he was condemned ; nor could he give 
any security for the rest: in this case, the me- 
thod was, to demand the deficiency from those 
through whose hands the management of his 
money affairs had passed, and who were supposed 
to have been sharers in the spoil : this was charged 
upon Rabirius ; and that he had advised Gabinius 
to undertake the restoration of the king, and ac- 
companied him in it, and was employed to solicit 
the payment of the money, and lived at Alex- 
andria for that purpose, in the king's service, as 
the public receiver of his taxes, and wearing the 
pallium or habit of the country. 

Cicero urged in defence of Rabirius, '* that he 
had borne no part in that transaction; but that 
his whole crime, or rather folly, was, that he had 
lent the king great sums of money for his support 
at Rome ; and ventured to trust a prince who, as 
all the world then thought, was going to be restored 
by the authority of the Roman people : that the 
necessity of going to Egypt for the recovery of that 
debt was the source of all his misery, where he was 
forced to take whatever the king would give or 
impose : that it was his misfortune to be obliged 
to commit himself to the power of an arbitrary 
monarch : that nothing could be more mad than 
for a Roman knight, and citizen of a republic of 
all others the most free, to go to any place where 
he must needs be a slave to the will of another ; 
that all who ever did so, as Plato and the wisest 
had sometimes done too hastily, always suffered for 
it This was the case of Rabirius : necessity car- 
ried him to Alexandria ; his whole fortunes were 
at stake ^ ; which he was so far from improving by 
his traffic with that king, that he was ill treated by 
him, imprisoned, threatened with death, and glad 
to run away at last with the loss of all : and at 
that very time, it was wholly owing to Caesar's 
generosity and regard to the merit and misfortunes 
of an old friend, that he was enabled to support 
his former rank and equestrian dignity.^ *' Gabi- 
nius's trial had so near a relation to this, and was 
so often referred to in it, that the prosecutors could 
not omit so fair an opportunity of rallying Cicero 
for the part which he had acted in it Memmius 
observed, that the deputies of Alexandria had the 
same reason for appearing for Gabinius which 
Cicero had for defending him — the command of a 
master. " No, Memmius,'' replied Cicero, ** my 
reason for defending him was a reconciliation with 
him ; for I am not ashamed to own that my quar- 
rels are mortal, my friendships immortal. And if 
you imagine that I undertook that cause for fesr of 
Pompey, you neither know Pompey nor me ; for 
Pompey would neither desire it of me against my 
will, nor would I, after I had preserved the liberty 
of my citizens, ever give up my own"." 

ooncordic poetularet, esse defendendas. Quod ^o et lado, 
et semper faclam.— Pro Plancio, 39. 

k Pro Rabir. 8, 9. » Ibid. 1«. 

IB Ait etiam mens familiaris, eandem caiuuim Alcxan- 
drinis fuime, cur laudarent Gabiniiun, quae mibi fuit. cur 
eundem defenderem. Mihl. C, Memmi, causa defendendi 
Gabinii fuit reconciliato gratia^ Neque vero me pcraitet, 
mortales inimicitias tempiUmas amicititu habere. Nam 
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Valerius Maximus reckons Cicero's defence of 
Gabinius and Vatinius among the g^reat and laudable 
examples of humanity which the Roman history fur- 
nished : as it is nobler, he says, to conquer inju- 
ries with benefits, than to repay them in kind with 
an obstinacy of hatred^. This turn is agreeable to 
the design of that writer, whose view it seems to 
be, in the collection of his stories, to give us rather 
what is strange than true ; and to dress up facts as 
it were into fables, for the sake of drawing a moral 
from them : for whatever Cicero himself might say 
for it in the flourishing style of an oration, it is 
certain that he knew and felt it to be what it really 
was, an indignity and dishonour to him, which he 
was forced to submit to by the iniquity of the times 
and his engagements with Pompey and Caesar ; as 
he often laments to his friends, in a very passionate 
strain: 'M am afflicted," says he, ** my dearest bro- 
ther ; I am afflicted, that there is no republic, no 
justice in trials ; that this season of my life, which 
ought to flourish in the authority of the seoatorian 
character, is either wasted in the drudgery of the 
bar, or relieved only by domestic studies ; that 
what I have ever been fond of from a boy. 

In every vtrtiious act and glorious strife 

To shine the first and best 

is wholly lost and gone ; that my enemies are partly 
not opposed, partly even defended by me; and 
neither what I love nor what I hate left free to 
me«/* 

While Caesar was engaged in the British expedi- 
tion, his daughter Julia, Pompey's wife, died in 
child-bed at Rome, after she was delivered of a 
son, which died also soon after her. Her loss was 
not more lamented by the husband and father, who 
both of them tenderly loved her, than by all their 
common friends and well-wishers to the public 
peace ; who considered it as a source of fresh dis- 
turbance to the state, from the ambitious views and 
clashing interests of the two chiefs, whom the life 
of one so dear, and the relation of son and father, 
seemed hitherto to have united by the ties both of 
duty and affection p. Csesar is said to have borne 
the news of her death with an uncommon firm- 
ness^ : it is certain that she had lived long enough 

•i me inritum putas. neCn. Pompeii animumoffenderem, 
defendisae cauaam, et ilium et me vebementer ignoras. 
Neque enim Pompeius me sua causa quidqiiam facere 
voluisset invitum ; neque ego, cui omnium civiura libcrtas 
cariMima fuisset, meam projecissom. — l*ro C. Rabir. Post 
18. 

a fled huJuHce generis hnmanitas etiara in M. Cicerone 
pnecipua apparuit, Ac— Val. Max. iv. i. 

o Angor, mi ouavissime frater, angor, nullam cme rem- 
publlcam, nulla judicia, noBtrumque hoc tempus etatis, 
quod in ilia senatoria auotoritate florere debebat, aut 
forensi labore Jactari, aut domesticis Uteris guwtentari. 
Illud vero quod a puero adamaram. 

Alii' iipwrtUiv, irol int*ipoxop tyLfitvan tiWwv, 

af. 208. 
totnm oocidime ; inimlcos a me partim non oppugnatoa ; 
partim etiam eftfiedefonaos ; meum non modo animum, sed 
ne odium quidem ee^e liberum.— Ad Quint. ilL 5. 

P Cum medium Jam, ex invidia potentie male cohipren- 
tl« inter Cn. Pompeium et C. Cesarem, ooncordie plimus. 

Julia uxor Mngni deoe^sit Filius qnoque parvus, Julia 

natus, intra breve spatium obiit.— Veil. Pat. ii. 47 ; VaL 
Max. iv. 6. 

q Ca^aar— cum audivit deceesisse filiam— inter tertiiun 
diem imperatoria obiit munera.— Seneo. ConaoL ad Helv. 
p. 116. 



to serve all the ends which he proposed firom tkat 
alliance, and to procure for him ererjthing thst 
Pompey's power could give : for while Pomprr, 
forgetful of his honour and interest, was spending 
his time ingloriously at home, in the caresses of « 
young wife and the delights of Italy, and, sa if he 
bad been only Csesar's agent, vras continoally de. 
creeing fresh honours, troops, and monej to him, 
Csesar was pursuing the direct rosd to empire; 
training his legions in all the toils and discipline of 
a bloody war ; himself always at their head, ani- 
mating them by his courage, and rewarding tbea 
by his bounty; till, from a great and wealthy 
province, having raised money enough to corropc 
and an army able to conquer all who could oppo«e 
him, he seemed to want nothing for the ezecntira 
of his vast designs but a pretext to break witib 
Pompey; which, as all wise men foresaw, ooold 
not long be wanted, when Julia, the cement of 
their union, was removed. For though the power 
of the triumvirate had given a dangerous blow to 
the liberty of Rome, yet the jealousies and separate 
interests of the chiefs obliged them to nianage it 
with some decency, and to extend it but rarely 
beyond the forms of the constitution : but when- 
ever that league should happen to be dissolved 
which had made them already too great for private 
subjects, the next contest of course must be for 
dominion, and the single mastery of the empire. 

On the second of November, C. Pontinius tri> 
umphed over the AUobroges : he had been praetor 
when Cicero was consul ; and at the end of his 
magistracy obtained the government of that part 
of Gaul which, having been tampering with Cati- 
line in his conspiracy, broke out soon afterwards 
into open rebellion, but was reduced by the vigour 
of this generaL For this service he demanded a 
triumph, but met with great opposition, which be 
surmounted with incredible patience ; for he per- 
severed in his suit for five years successively, 
residing all that while, according to custom, in the 
suburbs of the city, till he gained his point at last 
by a kind of violence. Cicero was his friend, and 
continued in Rome on purpose to assist him ; and 
the consul Appius served him with all his power ; 
but Cato protested that Pontinius should never tri- 
umph while he lived: "Though this, (says Cicero.) 
like many of his other threats, will end at last in 
nothing.*' But the pnetor Galba, who had been his 
lieutenant, having procured by stratagem an act of 
the people in his favour, he entered the city in his 
triumphal chariot, where he was so rudely received 
and opposed in his passage through the streets, that 
he was forced to make his way with his sword and 
the slaughter of many of his adversaries'. 

In the end of the year, Cicero consented to be 
one of Pompey's lieutenants in Spain, which he 
began to think convenient to the present state of 
his affairs, and resolved to set forward for that 
province about the middle of January*: but this 

r Ea re non longius, qunm Tellem, quod Pontinio a«i 
triumphum Yolebam ade»e: etenim erit nesdo quid 
negotioli, Ac.^Ad Quint, iii. ft. 

Pontinius vult a. d. iv. Non, Novomb. triumphare. 
Huic obviam Cato et Servilius pnetores aperte, et Q. 
Muciua tribunus— Scd erit cum Pontinio Appiua oonnil. 
Cato tamen aflirmat. ae vivo ilium non triumphare: id ego 
puto, ut multa ejusdem, ad nihil recasurum.— Ad Att. ir. 
16; Dio.xxxix. p. 120. 

• Sed heua tu, scripaeranme tibi me ease legatum Pom* 
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memed to give some umbrage to Cssar, who, by 
ibe help of Qaintus, hoped to discDgage him gra- 
iaSjfnm Pbmpey, and to attach him to himself; 
«d with that view had begged of him in his lettera 
tD oootiinie at Rome \ for the sake of serving himself 
with his authority in all affairs which he had occa- 
em to transact there ; so that, out of regard pro- 
bat^ to Cssar's uneasiness, Cicero soon changed 
Ibs mind, and resigned his lieutenancy : to which 
be ^eems to allude in a letter to his brother, where 
fe njs, " that he had no second thoughts in what- 
enr coacemed Cesar ; that he would make good 
Usen^agemt^nts to him ; and being entered into his 
friendship with judgment, was now attached to him 
hf affectiou"." 

He was employed, at Caesar's desire, along with 
Oppins, in settling the plan of a most expensive 
mi magnificent work which Caesar was going to 
oecQte at Rome out of the spoils of Gaul ; a new 
knm, with many grand buildings annexed to it ; 
far the area of which alone they had contracted to 
ptj to the several owners about five hundred thou- 
■od pounds; or, as Suetonius computes, near 
ieoble that sum*. Cicero calls it a glorious piece 
«f woik ; and says, that the partitions, or inclo- 
,nm of the Campus Martins, in which the tribes 
iWd to vote, vrere all to be made new of marble, 
vith a roof likewise of the same, and a stately por- 
tbo carried round the whole, of a mile in circuit ; 
to vhieh a public hall or town-house was to be 
jobedr. While this building was going forward, 
L^mitius Paullos vraa employed in raising an- 
•to, lot much inferior to it, at his own expense : 
|br he repaired and beautified an ancient basilica 
a the old forum, and built at the same time a new 
Me with Phrygian columns, which was called after 
hi own name ; and is frequently mentioned by the 
kter writers as a &bric of wonderful magnificence, 
cnnimted to have cost him three hundred thousand 



The new tribunes pursued the measures of their 
predeoeaaorsyand would not suffer an election of con- 
A. nia. 700. "^ « "^ ^^^^ when the new year came 

ac. 54. on, tiie republic wanted its proper 

head. In this case, the administre- 

000 fiell into the hands of an interrex, a provisional 

■^iitrate, who must necessarily be a patrician, 

••d chosen by the body of patricians, called toge- 

P»o: ct extra urbem quidem fore, ex Id. Jan. visum est 
wcmiUad molta qoadrare.— Ad Att. Iv. 18. 

' Quod mihi tempos, Roma pneso'tlni. ut istemerogat, 
■Mwoti, Tsouom OBtenditur?— Ad Quint IL 15. 

' ^ nro nallas Ztvripaa ^porriSof habere poasnm 
fa Cmaria rebu»— Vldeor id Jadlcio facere. Jam enim 
^^ '- nd tamen amore nmi incen8a8.>-Ad Quint, iii. 1. 

8.1 

' Pomm de manubiis Inchoavit ; cujos area super H. B. 
•«lHe« coqgtitit.— Suet. J. C«e. 86. 
^Itaqoe Cctaris amici (me dioo et Oppimn, dinmiparis 
^) in manunientum illod, quod tu tollere laudibuB sole- 
"*> Bt fonnn lazaremus, et uique ad Libertatis atrium 
^^Nicamnus, oonsomstmus H. 8. sexoenties : cum priva- 
J^wn poterat tranoigi minore pecnnia. EfRciemus rem 
***«*«faiain. Nam in Campo Martio septa tributis 
**n>Jtti«inannorea snmus, et tecta facturi, eaque cingetnus 
^^•^porticu, ut mille paasuum oonficiatur. Simul ad- 
^'"^Btar hoic operi. villa etiam publica —Ad Att. iv. 1& 

' PMUhM In medio foro basilioam Jam pene texuit, 
I ^«i> antiquia oolonmla : Illam autem, quam locavit, 
■citaagBifloeQtiaBimam. Nihil gratius Ulo monumento, 
>^|lorioaiaa.~.Ibid. 



ther for that purpose by the senate*. His power, 
however, was but short-lived, being transferred 
every five days from one interrex to another, till an 
election of consuls could be obtained ; but the tri- 
bunes, whose authority was absolute while there 
were no consuls to control them, continued fierce 
against any election at all : some were for reviving 
the ancient dignity of military tribunes ; but that 
being unpopular, a more plausible scheme was 
taken up and openly avowed, of declaring Pompey 
dictator. This gave great apprehensions to the 
city, for the memory of Sylla's dictatorship ; and 
was vigorously opposed by all the chiefs of the 
senate, and especially by Cato. Pompey chose to 
keep himself out of sight, and retired into the 
country to avoid the suspicion of affecting it. — 
" The rumour of a dictatorship,'' says Cicero, " is 
disagreeable to the honest; but the other things 
which they talk of are more so to me : the whole 
affair is dreaded, but flags. Pompey flatly dis- 
claims it, though he never denied it to me before : 
the tribune Hirrus will probably be the promotor. 
Good gods ! how silly and fond of himself without 
a rival I At Pompey's request, I have deterred 
Crassus Junianus, who pays great regard to me, 
from meddling with it. It is hard to know whether 
Pompey really desires it or not ; but if Hirrus stir 
in it, he will not convince us that he is averse to 
it''." In another letter: "Nothing is yet done 
as to the dictatorship : Pompey is still absent ; 
Appius in a great bustle; Hirrus preparing to 
propose it ; but several are named as ready to inter- 
pose their negative. The people do not trouble 
their heads about it ; the chiefs are against it ; I 
keep myself quiet'." Cicero's friend, Milo, was 
irresolute how to act on this occasion ; he was 
forming an interest for the consulship ; and if he 
declared against a dictatorship, was afraid of mak- 
ing Pompey his enemy ; or if he should not help 
the opponents, that it would be carried by force : 
in both which cases, his own pretensions were sure 
to be disappointed : he was inclined therefore to 
join in the opposition, but so far only as to repel 
any violence **. 

The tribunes in the mean time were growing 
every day more and more insolent, and engrossing 
all power to themselves ; till Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
the grandson of Sylla, and the most factious 
espouser of a dictator was, by a resolute decree 
of the senate, committed to prison : and Pompey 
himself, upon his return to the city, finding the 
greater and better part utterly averse to his dicta- 
torship, yielded at last, after an interregnum of six 
months, that Cn. Domitius Calvinus, and M. Mes- 



• Vide AscoD. arsrument. in Milon. 

b Rumor dictatoris injucundua bonis : mihl etSam magis 
que loqunntur. Bed tota res et timetnr et refrigescit. 
Pompeius plane se negat velle : antea ipse mihl non nega- 
bat. Hirrus auctor fore videtur. O dil, quam tneptus. et 
quam se amana sine rival! ! Crassum Junlanom, homtnem 
mihi deditum, per me deterrult. Velit, nolit, scire diiR- 
cile est. Eirro tamen agente, nolle se non probabit. — Ad 
Quint. Hi. 8. 

c De dictatore tamen actum nihil est. Pompeius abest : 
Appius miscet : Hirrus parat : multl interoessores nnme- 
rantnr : populua non curat : priocipes nolunt : ego quiesco. i 
—Ibid. 9. 

d Hoc horret Milo— et si tile dictator fhctua dt, p«ne 
diffidlt. Intereeaaorem dictaturs si Juverlt manu et pre- 
sidio sno Pompetnm metult inimlcnm; si non juverlt, 
timet, ne per vim perftaatur— Ibid. B. 
L 
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sala, iboald be declared consols'. These were 
agreeable likewise to Csesar : Cicero had particu- 
larly recommended Messala to him ; of whom he 
sajs, in a letter to his brother, " As to your 
reckoning Messala and CalTinos sure consuls, you 
agree with what we think here; for 1 wiU be 
answerable to Caesar for Messala'.'' 

Bat after all this bustle about a dictator, there 
seems to have been no great reason for being much 
A. tnui. TOO. af>^d of it at this time ; for the 

ac. 54. republic was in so great a disorder 
oo«. that nothing less than the dictatorial 
Of. DOMtnct power could reduce it to a tolerable 
cALTiNtm. atate : some good of that kind might 
M. vALBRlim reasonably be expected from Pompey, 
MRMULA. without the fear of any great harm, 
while there was so sure a check upon him as 
Cesar ; who, upon any exorbitant use of that 
power, would have had the senate and all the 
better sort on his side, by the specious pretence of 
asserting the public liberty. Cicero, therefore, 
judged rightly in thinking that there were other 
things which might be apprehended, and seemed 
likely to happen, that, in their present situation, 
were of more dangerous consequence than a dicta- 
torship. 

There had scarce been so long an interregnum 
in Rome since the expulsion of their kings ; during 
which all public business, and especially all judicial 
proceedings, were wholly interrupted : which ex- 
plains a jocose passage in one of Cicero's letters to 
Trebatius : ** If you had not already," says he, 
** been absent from Rome, you would certainly 
have run away now ; for what business is there for 
a lawyer in so many interregnums ? I advise all 
my clients, if sued in any action, to move every 
interrex twice for more time: do not you think 
that I have learned the law of you to good pur- 
pose^?" 

He now began a correspondence of letters with 
Curio, a young senator of distinguished birth and 
parts ; who, upon his first entrance into the forum, 
had been oommitted to his care, and was at this 
time qusestor in Asia. He was possessed of a large 
and splendid fortune by the late death of his father ; 
so that Cicero, who knew his high spirit and ambi- 
tion, and that he was formed to do much good or 
hurt to his country, was desirous to engage him 
early in the interests of the republic, and, by instil- 
ling great and generous sentiments, to inflame him 
with a love of true glory. Curio had sent orders 
to his agents at Rome to proclaim a show of gladi- 
ators in honour of his dibceaaed father ; but Cicero 
stopped the declaration of it for a while, in hopes 
to dissuade him from so great and fruitless an ex- 
pense^. He foresaw that nothing was more likely 
to corrupt his virtue than the ruin of his fortunes ; 

• Vide Dto, xL p. 141. 

' MetMlam qood eertum oonsulem onm Domitlo nume- 
ratis, nihil a nostra opinione diasentitis. Ego Meanlam 
Ccaari pnetUbo^Ad Quint, ill. 8. 

f Nid ante Roma profeotus omos, nimo earn oerte relln- 
querea. Quis enim tot interregnia Jurisoonsoltum ded- 
derat? Ego omnibus, undo petitur, hoo ooosilii dederim, 
ut a singuUa interreglbus Unas advocationes postnleat. 
Batisna tibi videor aba te Jus civile didicine?— Ep. Fam. 
viLll. 

^ Rup« skodium aon dcAdt dedarandorum munerum 
too nomine: sed nee mihi plaouit, neo cuiquom tuomm, 
qoidquam te abeeate fieri, quod tibi, cum venieees, non 
eiset intagrum, ftc— Bp. Fam. it 3> 



or to make him a dangerous citixen, tkan prodi- 
gality, to which he was naturally indined, and 
which Cicero for that reason was the more de- 
sirous to check at his first setting out : but all his 
endeavours were to no purpose : Curio resolvod to 
give the show of gladiators ; and by a oontinail 
profusion ot his money, answerable to this begin- 
ning, after he had acted the patriot for some time 
with credit and applause, was reduced at last to 
the necessity of selling himself to Cesar. 

There is but little of politics in these letters 
besides some general complaints of the lost and 
desperate state of the republic : in one of tiiem, 
after reckoning up the various subjects of epistolary 
writing, *' Shall I joke with you then," says he, "in 
my letters? On my conscience, there is not a 
dtixen, I believe, who can laugh in these times : or 
shall I write something serious? But what csa 
Cicero write seriously to Curio, unless it be on the 
republic ? where my case at present is such, that I 
have no inclination to write what I do not think'." 
In another, after putting him in mind of die incre- 
dible expectation which was entertained of him at 
Rome, *' Not that I am afraid (says he) that your 
virtue should not come up to the opinion of the 
public, but rather that you find nothing worth 
caring for at your return, all things are ao ruined 
and oppressed : but I question whether it be pru- 
dent to say so much.— It is your part, however, 
whether you retain any hopes, or quite despair, to 
adorn yourself with all those accomplishments 
which can qualify a citizen, in wretched times and 
profligate morals, to restore the republic to its 
ancient dighity"*." 

The first news from abroad after the inauguratioo 
of the consuls, was of the miserable death of Crss- 
sus and his son Publius, with the total defeat of 
his army by the Parthians. This was one of the 
greatest blows that Rome had ever received from a 
foreign enemy, and for which it was ever after 
meditating revenge : the Roman writers generally 
imputed it to Crassus's contempt of the auspices; 
as some Christians have since charged it to his 
sacrilegious violation of the temple of Jerusalem, 
which he is said to have plundered of two millions ; 
both of them with equal superstition pretending to 
unfold the counsels of heaven, and to fathom those 
depths which are declared to be unsearchable^ 
The chief and immediate concern which the city 
felt on this occasion, was for the detriment that 
the republic had suffered, and the danger to which 
it was exposed, by the loss of so great an armj ; 
yet the principal mischief lay in what they did not 
at first regard, and seemed rather to rejoice at, the 
loss of Crassus himself. For after the deatii of 

I Jooeme tecum per Uteras ? civem meherculo imhi pato 
ene, qui temporibus bia ridere poasit. An gravfui aliqoid 
aoribam J Quid eat quod poasit graviter a Cicerone aeriU 
ad Curionem. nial de republioa ? Atqne in boo geoere bee 
mea caua eat, ut neque ea, qu« non aentio, velim acri- 
bo-e.— Ibid. i. 

^ Non quo vsrear ne tua virtue opinioni bominnm non 
reapondeat : aed meheroule. ne cum veneris, non babeas 
Jam quod cures: its aunt omnia debilitata Jam jnope ei 
ezatinots, &o.— Ibid. A. 

1 M. Craaao quid aodderit, Tldemua dlraram oboimda- 
tkme negleota.~De Dio, L 16. 

'* Being for bia impioua aaorOege at Jemaalera Justly 
destined to deatmotion, God did caat infatnationa into all 
hia oonncila, for the leading him thereto.**— Fridcanil* 
Connect, part U. p. 362. ; 
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JoIU, Craasos'f aatiiority was the onlf metiis left 
of coiiuiig the power of Pompey and the ambition 
of Ccnr ; being readf always to support the 
veaker sfainst the encroachments of the stronger, 
and keep them both within the bounds of a decent 
rapect to the laws ; but this check being now taken 
my. and the power of the empire thrown, as a 
kind of prixe, between two, it gave a new turn to 
tbnr seteral pretensions, and created a fresh com- 
petition for the larger share, which, as the event 
iftenrards showed, must necessarily end in the 
nbrersioa of the whole. 

Poblios Crassus, who perished with his father in 
tUi &tal expedition, was a youth of an amiable 
cfaancter ; edocated with the strictest care, and 
perfectly instructed in all the liberal studies, he 
bid a ready wit and easy language ; was grave 
viUuKit arrogance, modest without negligence, 
tdoraed with all the accomplishments proper to 
fonn a principal citizen and leader of the republic : 
hj the force of his own judgment he had devoted 
binndf very early to the observance and imitation 
of Ckero, whom he perpetually attended and 
refcneoced with a kind of filial piety. Cicero con. 
eeired a mutual affection for him, and observing 
kis eo^ thirst of glory, was constantly instilling 
into kim the tme notion of it, and exhorting him 
to panne that sore path to it which his ancestors 
bd left beaten and traced out to him, through the 
^lal ascent of civil honours. But by serving 
uder Caesar in the Gallic wars, he had learnt, as 
be ftaded, a shorter way to fame and power than 
vtot Cicero had been inculcating ; and having 
BpaEsed himself in a campaign or two as a 
tddier, was in too much haste to be a general, 
vben Csesar sent him at the head of a thousand 
bone to the assistance of his father in the Parthian 
nr. Here the vigour of his youth and courage 
anied him on so far in the pursuit of an enemy 
vfaflte diief art of conquest consisted in flying, that 
be had no way left to escape but what his high 
ipifit disdained, by the desertion of his troops and 
> ptedpitate flight ; so that finding himself op- 
y p uaed with numbers, cruelly wounded, and in 
^nfff of falling alive into the hands of the Par- 
^msj he diose to die by the sword of his armour- 
bever. *' Thus, while he aspired,*' as Cicero says, 
" to the fame of another Cyrus or Alexander, he 
&U ihort of that glory whidi many of bis prede- 
omors had reaped from a succession of honours 
ojokmd by their country as the reward of their 
wrnces"" 

By the death of young Crassus, a place became 
vvaat in the college of augurs, for which Cicero 
^tiAutd himself a* candidate : nor was any one so 
Wdy as to appear against him, except Hirrus, the 
tribwie, who, trusting to the popularity of his office 

" Hoe msfti wm Public deditos. quod me qoanquam a 
povUk nmper. tamcn hoc tempore maxime, dcut alteram 
^nstam el obMnrat et dUlgit.— Ep. Fam. ▼. 8. 

P. Craaram ex omni oobiUtate adoletoeatem dilexl 
iMmnm. &o-IbUL xHi. 16. 

^■a P. Craao, com initio statis ad amiciiiam ae meam 
'"'taUMvC. ncpe eglaw me arbitror. cum earn vehementis- 
*^ hortarer. Dt earn laudia viam reotiasimam eaae duceret, 
qiom m^)ores ^na ei tritam rdiquinent Erat enim cum 
''■titotiu optime, turn plane perfeoteque eroditus. In- 
aatqoe et infaUam aatia acre, et orationis non inelegana 
*^' pnetcreaque sine arrogantia graTis eoe videbatnr, 
« itoc icsBitie vereeundus, ftc^Vide Brut p. 407 ; IL 
Plitttoh. ia Ccaaa. 



and Pompey 's favour, had the vanity to pretend to 
it ; but a competition so nnequal furnished matter 
of raillery only to Cicero, who was chosen without 
any difficulty or struggle with the unanimous appro- 
bation of the whole body". This college, from the 
last regulation of it by Sylla, consisted of fifteen, 
who were all persons of the first distinction in 
Rome. It was a priesthood for life, of a character 
indelible, which no crime or forfeiture could efface. 
The priests of all kinds were originally chosen by 
their colleges, till Domitius, a tribune, about fifty 
years before, transferred the choice of them to the 
people, whose authority was held to be supreme in 
sacred as well as civil affairs'*. This act was reversed 
by Sylla, and the ancient right restored to the 
colleges ; but Labienus, when tribune in Cicero's 
consulship, recalled the law of Domitius, to facili- 
tate Ciesar's advancement to the high-priesthood. 
It was necessary, however, that every candidate 
should be nominated to the people by two augurs, 
who gave a solemn testimony, upon oath, of his 
dignity and fitness for the office.: this was done in 
Cicero's case by Pompey and Hortensius, the two 
most eminent members of the college; and after 
the election, he was installed with all the usual 
formalities by Hortensius p. 

As in the last year, so in this ; the fisuitions of 
the city prevented the choice of consuls : the can- 
didates, T. Annius Milo, Q. Metellus Scipio, and 
P. Plautius Hypsseus, pushed on their several in- 
terests with such open violence and bribery, as if 
the consulship was to be carried only by money or 
arms<i. Clodius was putting in at the same time 
for the prstorship, and employing all his credit 
and interest to disappoint Milo, by whose obtain- 
ing the consulship he was sure to be eclipsed and 
controlled in the exercise of his subordinate magis- 
tracy. Pompey was wholly averse to Milo, who 
did not pay him that court which he expected, but 
seemed to affect an independency, and to trust to 
his own strength ; while the other two competitors 
were wholly at his devotion. Hypsseus had been 
his quaestor, and always his creature ; and he de- 
signed to make Scipio his father-in-law, by marry, 
ing his daughter Cornelia, a lady of celebrated 
accomplishments, the widow of young Crassus. 

Cicero, on the other hand, served Milo to the 
utmost of his power, and ardently wished his suc- 
cess : this he owed to Milo's constant attachment 
to him, which, at all hazards, he now resolved to 
repay. The affair, however, was likely to give him 
much trouble, as well from the difficulty of the 
opposition as from Milo's own conduct and un- 
bounded prodigality, which threatened the ruin of 
all his fortunes. In a letter to his brother, who 
was still with Caesar, he says, '* Nothing can be 
more wretched than these men and these times: 

B Quomodo Uimun putaa auguratus tui oompetitorem.' 
— Ep. Fam. viii. 3. 

Atque boo idem de csteris aaoerdotiis Cn. Domitius 
tribunua plebia tullt, fto— Ue Leg. Ag. iL 7. 

P Quo enim tempore me augurem a toto ooUegio expetl- 
tum Cn. Pompeiut et Q. Hortendua nominaverunt ; neque 
enim lioebat a pluribos nominari.— PhIL iL 2. 

Goopt^um me ab eo in ooU^um reoordabar, in quo 
Jnratua Judicium dignitatis me« fecerat : et inaugurattum 
ab eodem, ex quo, augurum inatltutia in parentis earn looo 
oolere debebam.— Brut inU. 

1 Plutarcb. in Caton. 

r Oocunebat ei, manoam ao debHem prwturam auam 
fUturam oonaule Milone— Pro Milone, 9. 
L9 
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wherefore, tince no pleasure can now be had from 
the republic, I know not why I should make my- 
self uneasy. Books, study, quiet, my country- 
houses, and, above all, my children, are my sole 
delight. Milo is my only trouble : I wish his con- 
sulship may put an end to it ; in which I will not 
take less pains than I did in my own, and you will 
assist us there also as you now do. All things 
stand well with him, unless some violence defeat 
us : I am afraid only how his money will hold out ; 
for he is mad beyond all bounds in the magnificence 
of his shows, which he is now preparing at the ex- 
pense of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds ; 
but it shall be my care to check his inconsiderate- 
ness in this one article as far as I am able*," &c. 

In the heat of this competition, Curio was coming 
home from Asia, and expected shortly at Rome ; 
whence Cicero sent an express to meet him on the 
road, or at his landing in Italy, with a most earnest 
and pressing letter to engage him to Milo*s in- 
terest. 

M. T, Cicero to C. Curio, 
** Before we had yet heard of your coming to- 
wards Italy, I sent away S. Villius, Milo's friend, 
with this letter to you ; but when your 
^ck;*M * •"^▼al ^M supposed to be near, and 
it was known for certain that you had 
left Asia and were upon the road to Rome, the im- 
portance of the subject left no room to fear that we 
should be thought to send too hastily, when we were 
desirous to have it delivered to you as toon as 
possible. If my services to you, Curio, were really 
so great as they are proclaimed to be by you, rather 
than considered by me, I should be more reserved 
in asking, if I had any great favour to beg of you : 
for it goes hard with a modest man to ask anything 
considerable of one whom he takes to be obliged to 
him, lest he be thought to demand rather than to 
ask, and to look upon it as a debt, not as a kind- 
ness. But since your services to me, so eminently 
displayed in my late troubles, are known to all to 
be the greatest, — and it is the part of an ingenuous 
mind to wish to be more obliged to those to whom 
we are already much obliged, — I made no scruple 
to beg of you, by letter, what, of all things, is the 
most important and necessary to me. Fur I am 
not afraid lest I should not be able to sustain the 
weight of all your favours, though ever so numer- 
ous, being confident that there is none so great 
which my mind is not able both fully to contain 
and amply to requite and illustrate. I have placed 
all my studies, pains, care, industry, thoughts, and 
in short my very soul, on Milo's consulship ; and 
have resolved vrith mjrself to expect from it not 

• Itaque ex republica quonlam nihil Jam Toluptatis 
capi potest ; cur stomacher, nesoio. Liters me et studia 
nostra, et otium; Tina?que delectant, m&xfmeque pueri 
nostrl. Angit unns Milo. 8ed velini finem afferat consu- 
lattu ; In quo enitar non minus quam sum enisus in nostra : 
tuque istinc, quod fads, adjuvabis. De quo cetera (niai 
plane vis eripuerlt) recte sunt : de re famillari timeo. 

*0 8^ fuduerau oIk f/ iuftier&s — 
qui ludofl H. 8. ccc. coraparet. Cujus in hoc uno inoonsi- 
dcrantlam et ^o sustinebo, ut potero. — Ad Quint, ill. ». 

Cicero had great reasons for the apprehensions which he 
expresses on account of Milo's extravagance : for Milo had 
already wasted three estates in giving plays and shows to 
the people ; and when he went soon after into exile, was 
found to owe still above half a million of our mcmey. — 
Plin. xxxvi. 15; Awon. Argum. in Milon. 



only the common fruit of duty, but the praise even 
of piety : nor was any man, I believe, erer so soli- 
citous for his own safety and fortunes, as I am for 
his honour, on which I have fixed all my views and 
hopes. You, I perceive, can be of such service to 
him, if you please, that we shall have no occasion 
for anything farther. We have already with us t)ie 
good wishes of all the honest, engaged to him by his 
tribunate ; and, as you will imagine also, I hope, 
by his attachment to me : of the populace and the 
multitude, by the magnificence of his shows and the 
generosity of his nature : of the youth and men of 
interest, by his own peculiar credit or diligeoee 
among that sort : he has all my assistance likewiie, 
which, though of little weight, yet being allowed bj 
all to be just and due to him, may periiaps be of 
some influence. What we want, is a captain and 
leader, or a pilot, as it were, of all those winds ; 
and were we to choose one out of the whole city, 
we could not find a man so fit for the purpose as 
you. Wherefore, if from all the pains which I am 
now taking for Milo, you can believe me to be 
mindful of benefits ; if grateful, if a good man, if 
worthy, in short, of your kindness, I beg of you to 
relieve my present solicitude, and lend your help- 
ing hand to my praise ; or, to speak more trolj. 
to my safety. As to T. Annius himself, I promise 
you, if you embrace him, that you will not find a 
man of a greater mind, gravity, constancy, or of 
greater affection to you : and as for myself, yon 
will add such a lustre and fresh dignity to me, that 
I shall readily own you to have shown the same 
zeal for my honour which you exerted before for 
my preservation. If I was not sure, from what 1 
have already said, that you would see how much I 
take my duty to be interested in this affair, sod 
how much it concerns me not only to struggle, but 
even to fight for Milo's success, I should press yoo 
still farther ; but I now recommend and throw the 
whole cause, and myself also with it, into yonr 
hands ; and beg of you to assure yoursdf of this 
one thing, that if I obtain this favour firom you, I 
shall be more indebted almost to you than even to 
Milo himself; since my safety, in whidi I was 
principally assisted by him, was not so dear as the 
piety of showing my gratitude will be agreeable to 
me ; which, I am persuaded, I shall be able to effect 
by your assistance. Adieu*." 

The senate and the better sort were generally in 
Milo's interest ; but three of the tribunes were vio- 
lent against him,— Q. Pompeius Rufus, Muoatios 
Plancus Bursa, and Sallust the historian ; the other 
seven were his fast friends ; but above all, M. C«- 
lius, who, out of regard to Cicero, served him with 
a particular xeal But while all things were pro- 
ceeding very prosperously in his favour, and nothing 
seemed wanting to crown his success but to bring 
on the election, which his adversaries for that rea- 
son were labouring to keep back, all his hopes and 
fortunes were blasted at once by an unhappy ren- 
contre with his old enemy Clodius, in which Clodius 
was killed by his servants, and by his command. 

Their meeting was wholly accidental, on the 
Appian road, not far from the city : Clodius coming 
home from the country towards Rome ; Milo going 
out about three in the afternoon : the first on horse- 
back, with three companions, and thirty servants 
well armed ; the latter in a chariot, with his wife 

t Ep. Fam. ii. 6. 
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and ooe friend, but with a much greater retinae, 
and amon^ them some gladiators. The senrants 
OQ both sides began presently to insnlt each other, 
when CJodins, turning briskly to some of Milo's 
men who were nearest to him, and threatening them 
vitii his Qsoal fierceness, received a wound in the 
Aoolder from one of the gladiators ; and after re- 
ooring sereral more in the general fray, which 
iDftaDtly ensued, finding his life in danger, was 
farced to fly for shelter iuto a neighbouring tavern. 
MOo, heated by this success, and the thoughts of 
Rieoge, and reflecting that he had already done 
otovgh to give his enemy a great advantage against 
Um, if be was left alive to pursue it, resolved, what- 
erer was the consequence, to have the pleasure of 
dotroying him ; and so ordered the house to be 
stormed, and Clodius to be dragged out and mur- 
deitd. The master of the tavern was likewise killed, 
with eleven of Clodius' servants, while the rest 
nved themselves by flight : so that Clodius's body 
vw kit b the road where it fell, till S. Tedius, a 
seaator, happening to come by, took it up into bis 
chaise, and brought it with him to Rome ; where it 
vas exposed in that condition, all covered with blood 
aad wounds, to the view of the populace, who flock- 
ed about it in crowds to lament the miserable fate 
of their leader. The next day, the mob, headed by 
S. Clodius, a kinsman of the deceased, and one of 
hit chief incendiaries, carried the body naked, so as 
aU the wounds noight be seen, into the forum, and 
placed it in the rostra ; where the three tribunes, 
Mik>'s enemies, were prepared to harangue upon it 
I ia a ttyle suited to the lamentable occasion, by which 
they inflamed their mercenaries to such a height of 
I ftuy, that, snatching up the body, they ran away 
^ with it into the senate-house, and tearing up the 
> benches, tables, and Everything combustible, dressed 
np a funeral-pUe upon the spot, and, together with 
the body, burnt the house itself, with a basilica also, 
or pubhc hall adjoining, called the Porcian ; and in 
the tame fit of madness proceeded to storm the 
home of Milo, and of M. Lepidus, the interrez, 
hot were repulsed in both attacks with some loss". 
These eitravagancies raised great indignation in 
, the dty, and gave a turn in favour of Milo, who, 
I bokuig upon himself as undone, was meditating 
Bothiag before but a voluntary exile ; but now tak- 
isf courage, he ventured to appear in public, and 
WIS introduced into the rostra by Celius, where he 
Bnde his defence to the people ; and, to mitigate 
their resentment, distributed through all the tribes 
»boTe three pounds a man to every poor citizen. 
Bat all his pains and expense were to little pur- 
I P<>»c ; for the three tribunes employed all the arts 
, of party and faction to keep up the ill humour of 
^ populace ; and what was more fatal, Pompey 
j »oaki not be brought into any measures of accom. 
I |»odating the matter; so that the tumult still 
1 QMataaing, the senate passed a decree, that the 

I " Qaaaqnam re vera, fuerat pugna fortulta.— Quintil. 

' ^EXairat — ^aop rod ^you rtXfvrifa'carros currov, 
I TtfS Tpov/xoTot, €1 Ttptyiyyonot -i<^^o'€0'tfcu.— Dlo, 
si p. 143. 

j Mik>. at oogooTit Tulneratum Clodlum, cum sibt pcriou- 
k^Uot iHod etiam, tIvo eo, futurum intelligeret, occiso 
tetcm magnum solatium easet habitums, etiam si sub- 

I Mnila ptana e«at, exturbori tabemam Juaait.— Ita Clodius 

I lu<sis extnctua C6t, multiiique yulnoribus confectua, Ac 

I — Aiconii Arpim. in Milon. . 
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interrez, assisted by the tribunes and Pompey, 
should take care that the republic received no de- 
triment; and that Pompey, in particular, should 
raise a body of troops for the common security, 
which he presently drew together from all parts of 
Italy. In this confusion, the rumour of a dictator 
was again industriously revived, and gave a fresh 
alarm to the senate; who, to avoid the greater 
evil, resolved presently to create Pompey the single 
consul : so that the interrez, Servius Snlpicius, 
declared his election accordingly, after an inter- 
regnum of near two months*. 

Pompey applied himself immediately to calm the 
public disorders, and published several new laws 
prepared by him for that purpose. 
One of them was to appoint a special 
commission to inquire into Clodius's 
death, the burning of the senate-house, 
and the attack on M. Lepidus, — and 
to appoint an extraordinary judge, of 
consular rank, to preside in it: a second was 
against bribery and corruption in elections, with 
the infliction of new and severer penalties. By 
these laws the method of trials was altered and the 
length of them limited : three days were allowed 
for the ezamination of witnesses, and the fourth 
for the sentence ; on which the accuser was to have 
two hours only to enforce the charge, the criminal 
three for his defence ^^ : which regulation Tacitus 
seems to consider as the first step towards the ruin 
of the Roman eloquence, by imposing reins as it 
were upon its free and ancient course*. Caelius 
opposed his negative to these laws, as being rather 
privileges than laws, and provided particularly 
against Milo ; but he was soon obliged to withdraw 
it, upon Pompey*s declaring that he would support 
them by force of arms. The three tribunes all the 
while were perpetually haranguing and terrifying 
the city with forged stories of magazines of arms 
prepared by Milo for massacring his enemies and 
burning the city, and produced their creatures in 
the rostra to vouch the truth of them to the people. 
They charged him particularly with a design agaiost 
Pompey's life, and brought one Licinius, a killer 
of the victims for sacrifice, to declare that Milo's 
servants had confessed it to him in their cups, and 
then endeavoured to kill him lest he should dis- 
cover it ; and to make his story the more credible, 
showed a slight wound in his side, made by himself, 
which he aflirmed to have been given by the stroke 
of a gladiator. Pompey himself confirmed this 
fact, and laid an account of it before the senate ; 
and, by doubling his guard, affected to intimate a 
real apprehension of danger*. Nor were they less 
industrious to raise a clamour against Cicero ; and 
in order to deter him from pleading Milo's cause, 
threatened him also with trials and prosecutions, 
giving it out everywhere that Clodius was killed 
indeed by the hand of Milo, but by the advice and 
contrivance of a greater man ^. Yet such was his 
X Vide Dio, ibid. ; et Ascon. Argiun. 
T Ibid. 

* PrirouB tertio consulatu Cn. Pompcius astrinxit, 
imposuitque velutl fraenos cloquentiae, dec— Dialog, do 
Orator. 38. 

• Audiendns Popa Licinius, nescio qui de Ciroo maximo, 
serros Milonis apud se ebrios faotos confcssos e!t>40, de inter- 
ficiendo Cn. Pompeiu conjurasse — de aniicorum sentontiu 
rem defert ad aenatum.— Pro Milone, 24. 

b Scitis, Judiccs, fuisse, qui in hao rogatione auodcnda 
dicerent, Milonis manu cedem esse factoin, consilio voro 
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coDttanqr to hb friend, laji Afconinf, that nettber 
the loM of popular Hfoar, dot Pompej's intpidons, 
nor hii own danger, nor the terror of armf , conld 
divert him from the resohition of undertaking 
Milo'i defence*. 

Bat it was Pompej'f inilaenoe and anthoritj 
which mined Milo". He was the dnlj man in 
Rome who had the power either to bring him to a 
trial or to get him condemned : not that he was 
concerned for Clodios's death, or the manner of it, 
bat pleased rather that the republic was freed at 
any rate from so pestilent a demagogue ; yet he 
resolved to take the benefit of the occasion for 
getting rid of Milo too, fr^m whose ambition and 
high spirit he had cause to apprehend no less 
trouble. He would not listen therefore to any 
overtures which were made to him by Milo's 
friends ; and when Milo offered to drop his suit for 
the consulship, if that would satisfy him, he 
answered that he would not concern himself with 
any man's suing or desisting, nor give any obstruc 
don to the power and inclination of the Roman 
people. He attended the trial in person with a 
strong guard, to preserve peace and prevent any 
violence from either side. There were many clear 
and positive proofi produced against Milo, tiiough 
some of them were supposed to be forged : among 
the rest, the vestal virgins deposed that a woman 
unknown came to them in MiloU name to discharge 
a vow said to be made by him on the account of 
Clodius's death*. 

When the examination was over, Munatius 
PlancuB called the people together and exhorted 
them to appear in a ftill body the next day, when 
judgment was to be given, and to declare their 
sentiments in so public a manner that the criminal 
might not be suffered to escape; which Cicero 
reflects upon in the defence as an insult on the 
liberty of the bench'. Early in the morning, on 
the eleventh of April, the shops were all shut and 
the whole city gathered into the forum, where the 
avenues were possessed by Pompey's soldiers, and 
he himself seated in a conspicuous part to overlook 
the whole proceeding, and hinder all disturbance. 
The accusers were, young Appius, the nephew of 
Clodius, M. Antonius, and P. Valerius, — ^who, 
according to the new law, employed two hours in 
supporting their indictment Cicero was the only 
advocate on Milo's side ; but as soon as he rose 
up to speak he was received with so rude a clamour 
by the Clodians, that he was much discomposed 
and daunted at his first setting out, yet recovered 
spirit enough to go through his speech of three hours, 
which was taken down in writing and published as 
it was delivered, though the copy of it now extant is 
supposed to have be^ retouched and corrected by 
him afterwards, for a presoit to Milo in his exile *. 

ma)orU altoujus : videlicet me latronem et sicarium al^ecU 
homines deacribebant— Pro Milone, 18. 

• Tanta tamen oonetantia ao fides fuit Cioeronis, at non 
populi a is alieoatione, non Cn. Pompeii suspicionibos, 
non periouU futuri metu,— non snniB« quir pnlatn in Milo- 
nem nrnipta emnt, deterreri potutfit a defenaione c^ua.— 
Asoon. Argunu in Mtlon. 

^ Milonem reum non magia tnridia teoti, quam Pompeii 
damnavit voluntaa.—Vell. Pat ii. 47- 

• Aaoon. Arfum. In Miloa. 

' UtinleUigatiacontrmheatenuunillamconcionemlicere 
vobia, quod aantiatia, Ubere judkare.->l*ro Milone, 96 ; 
Aaoon. Arfum. 

f Cloero,oumtnolperetdloei«,aoeeptutestacclamatione 



In the ooandl of BfHo's friends, Kveral were cf 
opinion that he should defend hiinsdf by avowing 
the death of Ck>dins to be an act of public benefit : 
but Cioero thought that defence too deqtente,— sb 
it would disgust the grave, by opcmng m great t 
door to licence, and offend the powerful, lest the 
precedent should be extended to tfaemaelvei. But 
young Brutus was not so cantioos ; who, in sb 
oration which he composed and published after- 
wards in vindication of Milo, msinUined the kiUmg 
of Clodius to be right and just, and of great serrice 
to the republic^. It was notorious, that on both 
sides they had often throitened death to eadi odier. 
Clodius especially had declared several times, both 
to the senate and the people, that Milo ought to 
be killed ; and that, if the consulship could not be 
taken from him, his life could: and when Favonios 
asked him once what hopes he could have of 
playing his mad pranks while Milo was living, be 
replied, that in three or four days at most he should 
live no more ; which was spoken just tiiree diys 
before the fatsi rencounter, and attested by Faro- 
nius^ Since Milo then was charged wiUi bong 
the contriver of their meeting and the aggressor in 
it, and several testimonies were produced to that 
purpose, Cicero chose to risk the cause on that 
issue, in hopes to persuade, what seemed to be the 
most probable, that Clodius actually lay in wait for 
Milo, and contrived the time and place ; and that 
Milo's part was but a necessary act of self-defence. 
This appeared plausible, from the nature of their 
equipage and the circumstances in which they met: 
for though Milo's company was the more numerous, 
yet it was much more encumbered and unfit for an 
engagement than his adversary's ; he himsdf being 
in a chariot with his wife and all her women along 
with him, while Clodius with his followers was on 
horseback, as if prepared and equipped for fight, 
ingi'. He did not preclude himself however by this 
from the other plea, which he often takes occasion 
to insinuate, that if Milo had really designed and 
contrived to kill Clodius, he would have deserved 
honours instead of punishment, for cutting off so 
desperate and dangerous an enemy to the peace 

and liberty of Rome*^ 

Clodianornm— itaque non ea, qua aolitoa erat oonatantia 
dixit. Manet autem ilia quoque ezoepta cjoa ontio.— 
Asoon. Argimi. 

>> Cum quibuadam placuiaaet, ita defend! crimen, inter- 
fid Clodium pro republica fuiaae, quam formaoa M Brutus 
aecutua eat in ea oratlone, quam pro Milone oompondt, et 
edidit, quamria non egiaaet. Ciceroni id non placuiL— 
Ibid. 

^ Etoilm palMU dictitabat, conanlatnm Miloni eripi noa 
poaee, Titam poaae. Bignificavit hoc acpe in aenatu ; dixit 
in ooncione. Quinetiam Favonio, qucrenti ex eo :— 4tua 
qw furwet, Milone vivo? Reapondit, triduo SUum, ad 
aommum quatriduo periturum.— Pro Milone. 9. 

Poat diem tertiom geata ree eat. quam dixerat.— Ibid. 
1& 

^ Interim cum adret Clodius— Iter aolcnne— nocemarium 
—Miloni eaae Lanurium— Roma ipae profectua pridie eat, 
ut ante auum fundum. quod re intdlectum ea*, inaadias 
Bfiloni collocareC— Biilo auton cum in aenata fuiaaet eo 
die. quoad aenatua dimiasua eat, domum venit, caloeoa et 
reatimenta mutavit : paolliaper, dum ae uxor, nt fit, com- 
parat. commoratos eat — obviam fit d Clodiua expeditna in 
equo, nulla rheda, nnllia impedimentls. nullis Grvcis 
comitibua, aine uxore. quod nunquam fere ; cum hie ina- 
diatur. — ( Milo >— cum oxore in rbeda Teberetor penuJatus, 
maftno et impedito et muliebri ac deticato andllaran e< 
pueronmi comitato.— Pro Milone, 10; it. 21. 

1 Quamobrem ai cruentum ftadium tcnena damarec T. 
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In diis ipeedi for MQo, after he had ghown the 
foOr of paying such a regard to tiie idle romoiirs 
ind fbigieries of hia enemies as to give them the 
erecfit of an examination, he touches Pompey's 
eoodnct and pretended fears wi^ a fine and 
BMterly raillery ; and from a kind) of prophetic 
foresifht of whi2t might one day happen, addresses 
btmself to him in a very pathetic manner. — ** I 
eoold not but appland (says he) the wonderful 
^S^jfooe of P6mpey in these inquiries : but to tell 
joa fndy what I think, those who are charged 
vA the care of ^e whole republic are forced to 
bev many things which they would contemn if they 
vera at hbeity to do it. He could not refuse an 
aoditnce to that paltry feUow Licinius, who gave 
the mformatioa about Milo's senrants. I was sent 
fiir among the first of those friends by whose ad- 
vice be laid it before the senate, and was, I own, 
m DO tmall consternation to see the guardian both 
of me and my country under so great an appro- 
heDsoo ; yet I could not help wondering that such 
credit was giren to a butcher, such r^ard to 
dmtken slaves, and how the wound in the man's 
skk, whidi seemed to be the prick only of a needle, 
cooU be taken for the stroke of a gladiator. But 
Pompcy was showing his caution rather than his 
for; md disposed to be suspicious of eyerything, 
&tt you might hare reason to fear nothing. There 
vua ramonr also that Caesar's house was attacked 
for tewmi hours in the night : the neighbours, 
thog|li in so public a place, heard nothing at all of 
it; yet the a&ir was thought fit to be inquired into. 
I euk never suspect a man of Pompey^s eminent 
ewnge of being timorous, nor yet think any 
eaotkxi too great in one who has taken upon himself 
the defence of the whole republic. A senator 
Hknrise, in a full house, affirmed lately in the 
eipfeDl that MHo had a dagger under his gown at 
tbt nry time. MBo stripped himself presently in 
^ most sacred temple, that, since his life and 
Bonnen would not give him credit, the thing itself 
Bii|^t ipeak for him, which was found to he false 
iDd bsidy forged. But if after all Milo must still 
W feared, it is no longer the affair of Clodius but 
tov BBspicions, Pompey, which we dread : your, 
fov raspidons, 1 say, and speak it so, that you 
nay hear me. If those suspicions stick so close 
tiut they are never to be removed, if Italy must 
KTcr be free finm new levies nor the dty from 
VBs Tithont Milo's destruction, he would not 
Mnpte, sndi is his nature and his principles, to 
M adieu to his country and submit to a voluntary 
cuk ; bat at taking leave he would call upon thee, 
OthoQ great one! as he now does, to consider how 
GBoertahi and variable the condition of life b; how 
unsettled and inconstant a thing fortune; what 
VQ&itlifalness there is in friends; what dlssimula- 
^ salted to times and circumstances ; what 
^ewtion, what cowardice in our dangers, even of 
^ who are dearest to us. There will, there 
»iD 1 My, be a time, and the day will certainly 
coae, when you, with safety still I hope to your 
^^rtnoes, though changed perhaps by some turn of 
^ common times, which, as experience shows, 



Afi^«<— Adcste, qojno, atque andite ciye«: P. Clodium 
^'^^fcci: cjos fnroroi, qnos nnllis Jam legibus, nullis 
i*4ctb frcscre poicramiia, hoc ferro, atque hao dextra a 
cwvidbiMTeatris repulf. dfcc.— Yos tanti ioeleris ultorem 
MB ante bonoribiM nullis afficietia, nd eftiam ad rappli- 
■^ wp* pafciemini ?— Pro Mflone, 28, Ac. 



will often happen to us all, may want the affection 
of the friendliest, the fidelity of the worthiest, the 
courage of the bravest man living," &c." 

Of one-and-fifty judges who sat upon Milo, 
thirteen only acquitted and thirty-eight condemned 
him. The votes were usually given by baUot; but 
Cato, who absolved him, diose to give his vote 
openly; and **if he had done it earlier (says 
YeUeios), would have drawn others after him ; 
since all were convinced that he who was killed 
was of all who had ever lived the most pernicious 
enemy to his country and to all good men".". 
Milo went into exile at Marseilles a few days after 
his condemnation : his debts were so great that he 
was glad to retire the sooner from the importunity 
of his creditors, for whose satisfaction his whole 
estate was sold by public auction. Here Cicero 
still continued his care for him, and in concert 
with Milo's friends, ordered one of his wife's 
freedmen, Philotimus, to assist at the sale, and to 
purchase the greatest part of the effects, in order to 
dispose of them afterwards to the best advantage for 
the benefit of Milo and his wife Fausta, if anything 
oould be saved for them. But his intended service 
was not so well relished by Milo as he expected, 
for PhUotimus was suspected of playing the knave 
and secreting part of the effects to his own use ; 
which gave Cicero great uneasiness, so that he 
pressed Atticus and Cselius to inquire into the 
matter very narrowly, and oblige Philotimus " to 
give satisfaction to Milo's friends, and to see 
especially that his own reputation did not suffer by 
the management of his servant <>." Through this 
whole struggle about Milo, Pompey treated Cicero 
with great humanity: he assigned him a ''guard at 
the trial, forgave all his labours for his friend, 
though in opposition to himself ; and so far from 
resenting what he did, would not suffer other 
people's resentments to hurt him p." 

The next trial before the same tribunal, and for 
the same crime, was of M. Saufeius, one of Milo's 
confidants, charged with being the ringleader in 
storming the house and killing Clodius. He was 
defended also by Cicero, and acquitted only by one 
vote : but being accused a second time on the same 
account, though for a different fact, and again 
defended by Cicero, he was acquitted by a great 
majority. But Sex. Clodius, the captain of the 

■ Pro Mflone. 24, 25, 26. 

n M. Cato palam lata abeolrit sententia, qnam si matu- 
rios tuliaset, non defulsscnt, qui sequerentur exemplum, 
probarentque eum dvem ocoisum, quo nemo pemioio«ior 
reipablicc neqne boniB inimicior vixerat. — Veil. Pat. U. 47 

o Consilium meum boc fuerat, prfmum ut in potentate 
nostra res emet, ne ilium malus emptor et alienus mand- 
piis, que permulta secum babet, spoliaret: deinde ut 
Fausts, cui cautum iUe roluisset, ratum esaet. Erat 
etiam Ulud, nt ipsi nos, si quid serrari posset, quam fa- 
cillime Bcrvareroua. Nunc rem totam perspicias velim— 
8i ille queritur— Si idem Fausta vult, Pbilotimua. ut ego 
ei coram dixeram, mihique ille receperat, ne tit invito 
Milone in bonis.— Ad Att. r. 8 ; It. vi. 4. 

Quod ad Pbilotimi liberti officium et bona Mflonis at- 
tinet, dedlmus openun at et Phflotimus quam bonestisBme 
Milonl absenti, ejusque necesmiis satis faoerei. et secun- 
dum ejus fidem et sednlitairaa ezistimatio toa conaer- 
raretur. — ^Ep. Fam. riii. 3. 

P Qua humanitate tulit contentkmem meam pro M ikme. 
•dversante interdum actionibus suis? Quo studio pro- 
ridit, ne que me iUius temporSs invidia attingoret ? Cum 
me consilio, turn auctoritate, earn armis deniqu« lexit 
suis^lbid. iiL 10. 
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other side, had not the lade to escape so well, bat 
was condemned and banished with several others 
of that faction, to the great joy of the dty, for 
baming the senate-hoase, and the other violences 
committed upon Clodias's death *>. 

Pompey no sooner published his new law against 

bribery, than the late consular candidates Sdpio 

and Hypssens were severally impeached 

A. u«B. 701. upon it, and being both of them no- 

cic. 55. toriously guilty, were in great danger 
*'**'^ of being condemned i but Pompey, 
Sl*^ 111. *^**^ **^ ^^y ^^ ^« i"<^ together, 
Q. CJECIUC8 1>^SS^ i^ <>^ tticm as a favoor, that, 
Mjnvixus out of the great number of state 
acipfo. criminals, they would remit Sdpio to 

him ; whom, after he had rescued 
from this prosecution, he declared his colleague in 
the consulship for the last five months of the year, 
having first made him his father-in-law, by marry- 
ing hu daughter Cornelia. The other candidate, 
Hypsseus, was left to the mercy of the law ; and 
being likely to fare the worse for Sdpio's escape, 
and to be made a sacrifice to the popular odium, 
he watched an opportunity of access to Pompey a» 
he was coming out of his bath, and throwing him- 
self at his feet, implored his protection : but Uiough 
he had been his quaestor, and ever obsequious to 
his will, yet Pompey is said to have thrust him 
away with great haughtiness and inhumanity, telling 
him coldly that he would only spoil his supper by 
detaining him^ 

Before the end of the year, Cicero had some 
amends for the loss of his friend Milo, by the con- 
demnation and banishment of two of the tribunes, 
the common enemies of them both, Q. Pompdus 
Rufus and T. Munatius Plancus Bursa, for the 
violences of their tribuntte, and burning the senate- 
house. As soon as their office expired, Cselius 
accused the first, and Cicero himself the second ; 
the only cause, excepting that of Verres, in which 
he ever acted the part of an accuser. But Bursa 
had deserved it, both for his public behaviour in 
his office, and his personal injuries to Cicero, who 
had defended and preserved him in a former triaL 
He depended on Pompey's saving him, and had no 
apprehension of danger, since Pompey undertook 
to plead his cause before judges of hiis own appoint- 
ing ; yet, by Cicero's vigour in managing the 
prosecution, he was condemned by a unanimous 
vote of the whole bench". Cicero was highly 
pleased with this success, as he signifies in a letter 
to his friend Marius, which will explain the motives 
of his conduct in it. 

** I know very well (says he) that you rejoice at 
Bursa's fete, but you congratulate me too coldly. 
You imagine, you tell me, that for the sordidness 
of the man I take the less pleasure in it ; but be- 
lieve me I have more joy from this sentence than 
from th e death of my enemy ; for in the first place 

H Ascoo. Argum. in Milon. 

r Cn. ftutem Pocnpeius qiiam insolenter? Qui balneo 
egressua. ante pedea suob prostratmn Hypssrum ambitus 
ream et nobilem vinun et sibl amicum, Jacentem reliqult, 
contumeliosa voce proculcatum. Nihil enlm eum aliud 
agere, qiuun ut oonviviom mium moraretur, reapondlt.— 
lUe vero P. Scipionem. socerum suum, legibus noxium, 
quas ipse tulerat, in maxima quidem reorum et illustrium 
ruina,muneri8locoaJudicibuadepo8oere.— Vol. Max. ix. 
5; it. Plutarch, in Pomp. 

• Planetun, qui omnibus seutentiis maximo vestro plausu 
oondemnatus. — Phil. vL 4. 



I love to pursue rather by a trial than the sword, 
rather wiUi the glory than the ruin of a friend, and 
it pleased me extremely to see so great an incU- 
nation of all honest men on my side against the 
incredible pains of one, the most eminent and 
powerful : and lastly, what you vrill scarce think 
possible, I hated this fellow worse than Clodins 
himself ; for I had attacked the one, but defended 
the other ; and Clodius, when the safety of the 
republic was risked upon my head, had somethbg 
great in view, not indeed from his own strength, 
but the help of those who could not maintain their 
ground whilst I stood firm : but this silly ape, oat 
of a gaiety of hearty chose me particularly for the 
object of his invectives, and persuaded those who 
envied me, that he would be always at their service 
to insult me at any warning. Wherefore 1 charge 
you to rejoice in good earnest ; for it is a great 
victory which we have won. No dtixens were 
ever stouter than those who condemned him, 
against so great a power of one by whom themselves 
were chosen judges, — which they would never have 
done if they had not made my cause and grief their 
own. We are so distracted here by a multitade of 
trials and new laws, that our daily prayer is against 
all intercalations, that we may see you as soon as 
possible^" 

Soon after the death of Clodius, Cicero seems to 
have written his treatise on hnvs *, after the exanple 
of Plato, whom of all writers he most loved to 
imitate ; for as Plato, alter he had vrritten on 
government in general, drew up a body of laws 
adapted to that particular fbrm of it which he had 
been delineating ; so Cicero diose to deliver hi* 
political sentiments in the same method* — ^not by 
translating Plato, but imitating his manner in the 
explication of them. This work being designed 
then as a supplement or second volume to his other 
upon the republic, was distributed probably^ as 
that other was, into six books ; for we meet with 
some quotations among the andents fivm the 
fourth and fifth, though there are but three now 
remaining, and those in some places imperfDct. 
In the first of these he lap open the origin of law 
and the source of obligation, which he derives 
from the universal nature of things, or, as he ex- 
plains it, from the consummate reason or will of 
the Supreme God^ In the other two books he 
gives a body of laws conformable to his own pUn 
and idea of a well-ordered city' : first, those which 
relate to religion and the worship of the gods ; 
secondly, those which prescribe the duties and 
powers of the several magistrates from which the 
peculiar form of each government is denominated. 

t Ep. Fam. vii. 2. « De Legib. ii. 17. 

X Sed ut vir dootlasimus fecit Plato, atque idem gnvis- 
simus philosopborom omnium, qui princepe de republics 
conscripsit, idemque separatim de l^bus ejus, id mihi 
credo eese fadundum.— De Legib. ii. 6. 
* 7 Hano igitur video sapientlssimorum fuiaae sentffitisiw, 
l^;em neqne hominiun ingeniis excogitatam, nee sdtoni 
aliquod esse populomm, sed wtemum quiddam, quod 
universum mundum regeret, imperandi pK^ibmdiqoe 
sapientia. Ita princlpem legem illam et ultimam meotem 
esse dicebant, omnia ratione aut cogentis ant vetantis Del 
— Quamobrem lex vera atque princepe-'imtio est recta 
summi Jovis.— Ibid. ii. 4. 

* Nns autem quoniam— que de optima republioa wn- 
tiremos, in sex libris ante diximus, acconunodabimnshoo 
tempore leges ad Ulum, quern ^ubamua, dvitatis statum. 
—Ibid. m. 9. 
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nese ]iws are generally taken from the old con- 
ttkatioD or costom of Rome*, with some little 
variatioa and temperament, contriTed to obviate 
tbe itisonkrt to which that republic was liable, 
lad to give it a stronger turn towards the aristo- 
cntial ddei*. In the other books which are lost, 
he had treated, as he tells ns, of the particular 
nghti and priTileges of the Roman people'. 

Pompej was preparing an inscription this sum- 
ner for the front of the new temple which he had 
ktdy built to Venus the Conqueress, containing, 
u anal, the recital of all his titles ; but in draw- 
ioj^ it ap, a question happened to be started about 
tke manner of expressing his third consulship, 
vfaetlier it should be by Consul Tertium orTertio. 
Has waa referred to the principal critics of Rome, 
who could not, it seems, agree about it ; some of 
Uwm contending for the one, some for the other ; 
to that Pompej left it to Cicero to decide the 
matter, and to inscribe what he thought the best. 
Bat (Scero being unwilling to giye judgment on 
cither fide, when there were great authorities on 
both, and Varro among them, advised Pompey to 
ibbreriate the word in queation and order tbrt. 
mIj to be inscribed, which fully declared the thing 
vithovt determining the dispute. From this fact 
we may obserre how nicely exact they were in this 
igtt in preserring a propriety of language in their 
p^hc monuments and inscriptions*'. 

Among the other acts of Pompey in this third 
eooialship, diere was a new law against bribery 
CflotriTed to strengthen the old ones that were 
slnady subsisting against it, " by disqualifying all 
fatore consuls and praetors from holding any pro- 
I Tincetill five years after the expiration of their 
iugistracies :** for this was thought likely to give 
noe check to the eagerness of suing and bribing 
for those great offices, when the chief fruit and 
benefit of them was removed to such a distance*. 
Bat before the law passed, Pompey took care to 
pn»fide an exception for himself, ** and to get the 
So^ernment of Spain continued to him for five 
Jon kmger, writh an appointment of money for 
the payment of his troops ;" and lest this should 
^t otfenoe to Cesar, if something also of an 
o^norHaarf kind was not provided for him, he 
pwposed a law to dispense with Cesar's absence in 
^nng for the consulship, of which Caesar at that 
^ seemed very desirous. Celius was the pro- 
f«>tor of this law, engaged to it by Cicero, at the 
joint request of Pompey and Cesar', and it was 
c*niedwith the concurrence of all the tribunes, 
&ovgh not without difficulty and obstruction from 
^ senate ; but this unusual favour, instead of 
"taking Caesar, served only, as Suetonius says, 
to niae his hopes and demands still higher '. 



* £t al que forte a me hodie rogabuntur, que non sint 
b untra repubUca nee fuerint, tamen enint fere in more 
n>j)onnn, <nii tmn, ut lex, valebat— De Legib. ii. 10. 

Nihil habui ; sane non multum, quod putarem no- 
*™d«m in kgibus.— Ibid. iU. 5. c Ibid. iU. 2U. 

* This itory la told by Tiro, a favourite slave and freed- 
BM of Cicero, in a letter preserved by AuL GeU. x. 1. 

•Wo, p. 142. 
Rogatos ab ipso Rarenne de Cdio tribune plcbia ; ab 
*P» antem ? Etiam a Cn«o noeiro.— Ad Att. vii. 1 . 

' Esitcum tribonia plebis u^ abaenti sibi petitio 

aomdi oonsolatos dareCur Quod ut adeptua est, altiora 

Jbb meditans et spd planus, nullum larsitionis, aut offici- 
onnQ in quemquam genos publice privatimqne omiait.— 
8oet.J.C«a.26. 



By Pompey's law just mentioned, it was pro- 
vided that, for a supply of governors for the inter- 
val " of five years, in which the consuls and pretors 
were disqualified, the senators of consular and 
pretorian raidc who had never held any foreign 
command, should divide the vacant provinces 
among themselves by lot ;" in consequence of 
which Cicero, who was obliged to take his chance 
with the rest, obtained the government of Cilicia, 
now in the hands of Appius, the late consul. This 
province included also Pisidia, Pamphilia, and 
three dioceses, as they were called, or districts of 
Asia, together with the island of Cyprus, for the 
guard of all which ** a standing army was kept up of 
two legions, or about twelve thousand foot, with two 
thousand six hundred horse^ :" and thus one of 
those provincial governments, which were withheld 
from others by law, to correct their inordinate 
passion for them, was, contrary to his will and 
expectation, obtruded at last upon Cicero, whose 
business it had been through life to avoid them^ 

The dty began now to feel tiie unhappy effects 
both of Julia's and Crassus's death, from the 
mutual apprehensions and jealousies which dis- 
covered themselves more and more every day be- 
tween Pompey and Caesar. The senate was gene- 
rally in Pompey's interest, and trusting to the 
name and authority of so great a leader, were deter- 
mined to humble the pride and ambition of Cesar 
by recalling him from hisgovemment; whilst Cesar, 
on the other hand, trusting to the strength of his 
troops, resolved to keep possession of it in defiance 
of nil their votes ; and by drawing a part of his 
forces into the Italic or Cisalpine Gaul, so as to be 
ready at any warning to support his pretensions, 
began to alarm all Italy with the melancholy pro- 
spect of an approaching civil war ; and this was the 
situation of affairs when Cicero set forward towards 
his goyemment of Cilida. 
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This year opens tons a new scene in- Cicero's 
life, and presents him in a character which he had 
never before sustained, of the governor 
A.UIIB. 702. of a province and general of an army. 
"* These preferments were, of all others, 
the most ardently desired by the great 
for the advantages which they afforded 
both of acquiring power and amassing 
wealth; for their command, though 
accountable to the Roman people, 
was absolute and uncontrollable in the province, 
where they kept up the state and pride of sovereign 
princes, and had all the neighbouring kings paying 
a court to them, and attending their orders. If 
their genius was turned to arms, and fond of 
martial glory, they could never want a pretext for 
war, since it was easy to drive the subjects into 
rebellion, or the adjoining nationa to acts of hosti- 
lity by their oppressions and injuries, till from the 
destruction of a number of innocent people they 
had acquired the title of emperor, and with it the 

>> Ad Att v. 15. 

i Cum et contra voluntatem meam et pncter opinionem 
aocidiaset, ut mihi cum imperio in provinclam proficiiwi 
neccsse esset— Ep. Fam. iiL 2. 
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pretennoD to a triumph, without which scarce anj 
proconsid was erer known to retom from a remote 
and frontier province*. Their opportunities of 
raisings money were as immense as their power, 
and bounded only by their own appetites; the 
appointments from the treasury for their equipage, 
plate, and necessary furniture, amounted, as it 
appears from some instances, to near a hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds'* ; and besides the 
revenues of kingdoms and pay of armies, of which 
they had the arbitrary management, they could 
exact what contributions they pleased, not only 
from the cities of their own jurudiction, but from 
all the states and princes around them, who were 
under the protection of Rome. But while their 
primary care was to enrich themselves, they carried 
out widi them always a band of hungry friends and 
dependants as their lieutenants, tribunes, prtefects, 
with a crew of freedmen and favourite slaves, 
who were all Hkewise to be enriched by the spoils 
of the province, and the sale of their master's 
favours. Hence flowed all those accusations and 
trials for the plunder of the subjects of whidi we 
read so much in the Roman writers ; for as few or 
none of tiie proconsuls behaved themselves with 
that exact justice as to leave no room for com- 
plaint, so the factions of the city and the quarrels 
of families subsisting from former impeachments, 
generally excited some or other to revenge the 
affront in kind by undertaking the cause of an in- 
jured province, and dressing up an impeachment 
against their enemy. 

But whatever benefit or glory this government 
seemed to offer, it had no charms for Cicero : the 
thing itself was disagreeable to his temper^, nor 
worthy of those talents which were formed to sit 
at the helm and shine in the administration of the 
whole republic ; so that he considered it only as 
an honourable exile or a burden imposed by his 
country to which his duty obliged hun to submit. 
His first care, therefore, was to provide that this 
command might not be prolonged to him beyond 
the usual term of a year, which was frequently 

• While the ancient discipline of the republic subsisted, 
no general could pretend to a triumph who had not 
enlarged the bounds of the empire by his conquests, and 
killed at least fire thousand enemies in battle, without 
any considerable loss of his own soldiers. This was 
expressly enacted by an old law : in support of which a 
second was afterwards provided, that made it penal for 
any of their triumphant commanders to give a false 
account of the number of slain, either on the enemy's side 
or their own ; and obliged them, upon their entrance into 
the city, to take an oath before the questors or public trea- 
surers, tliat the accounts which they had sent to the 
senate, of each number, were true. [Val. Max. ii. 8.] But 
these Uws had long been neglected and treated as obsolete, 
and the honour of a triumph usually granted, by intrigue 
and faction, to every general of any credit, who had gained 
some little adyantage against pirates or fugitives, or re- 
pelled the incursions of the wild barbarians, who bordered 
upon the distant provinces. 

•» Nonne H.R centies et octagies— quasi vasarii nomhie 
^ex srario tibi attributum, Rome in qusMitu reliquisti ? 
—In Pison. 35. 

c Totum negotium non est dignum viribus nostrls. qui 
majora onera in republica sustinere et poesim et soleam.— 
Ep. Fam. ii. 11. 

O rem minime aptam meis moribus, Ac— Ad Att. v. 10. 

8ed est inoredibile, quam me negotii t»deat, non habet 
satis magnum campum ille tibi non ignotus cursus animi 
meL— Ibid. 15. 



done when the necessities of the prtnrince, the 
character of the man, the intrigues of parties, or 
the hurry of other business at home, left tbe senate 
neither leisure nor inclination to think of changiag 
the governor ; and this was the more likdy to 
happen at present, through the scardt j of magis- 
trates who were now left capable by the late law 
of succeeding him. Before his departure, there- 
fore, he solicited all his friends not to suffer such 
a mortification to fall upon him, and after be was 
gone, scarce wrote a single letter to Rome without 
ni-ging the same request in the most presaiiig terms. 
In his first to Atticus, within three days from their 
parting — '* Do not imagine," says he, ** that I have 
any other consolation in this great trouble than the 
hopes that it will not be continued beyond the 
year. Many who judge of me by others do not 
take me to be in earnest ; but you, who know me, 
will use all your diligence, especially when tbe 
affair is to come on'.'' 

He left the dty about the first of May, attraded 
by his brother and their two sons, for Qnintns 
had quitted his commission under Cssar in order 
to accompany him into CiHda in the same capacity 
of his lieutenant. Atticus had desired him, before 
he left Italy, to admonish his brother to ahow 
more complaisance and affection to his wife Pom- 
ponia, who had been complaining to him of her 
husband's peevishness and churlish carriage ; and 
lest Cicero should forget it, he put him in mind 
again by a letter to him on the road, that since all 
the family were to be together in the country, on 
this occasion of his going abroad he would persuade 
Quintus to leave his wife at least in good humour 
at their parting, in relation to which Cicero sends 
him the following account of what passed. 

•* When I arrived at Arpinum, and my brother 
was come to me, our first and chief discourse was 
on you, which gave me an opportunity of falling 
upon the affair of your sister, which you and 1 
had talked over together at Tusculum. I never 
saw anything so mild and moderate as my brother 
was, without giving the least hint of his ever having 
had any real cause of offence from her. The next 
morning we left Arpinum, and that day being a 
festival, Quintus was obliged to spend it at Arca- 
num, where I dined with him, but went on after- 
wards to Aquinum. You know this villa of his : 
as soon as we came thither, Quintus said to his 
wife, in the civilest terms. Do you, Pomponia, in- 
vite the women, and I will send to the men 
(nothing, as far as I saw, could be said more 
obligingly, either in his words or manner); to 
which she replied, so as we all might hear it,. I am 
but a stranger here myself ; referring, I guess, to 
my brother's having sent Statins before us to order 
the dinner ; upon which. See, says my brother to , 
me, what I am forced to bear every day. This, 
you will say, was no great matter. Yes, truly, 
great enough to give me much concern ; to see her 
reply so idisurdly and fiercely both in her words 
and looks; but I dissembled my uneasiness. 
When we sat down to dinner, she would not sit 
down with us ; and when Quintus sent her several 
things from the table, she sent them all back : in 



<i Noli putare mihi aliam consolationem esse huju 
ingentis molestie, nisi quod spero non longiorem annus 
fore. Hoc me ita velle multi non credunt ex consuetudiM 
aliorum. Tu, qui sds, omnom diligentiam adhibebis ; turn 
scilicet, cum id agi dcbebit— Ep. Fam. ii. S. 
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ihort, BoChiof oonld be milder than mj brother, 
or mder dian your lister ; yet I omit many par- 
ticolui whidi gmre more trouble to me than to 
Qmatm himself. I went away to Aqoinnm ; he 
sisud at Amnnm : bat when he came to me early 
tbe Best morning he told me that ihe refused to 
lie with him that night, and at their parting con- 
thtoed in the same humoor in which J had seen her. 
la t word, yon may let her know from me that, in 
By ofnnion, the fiuoit was all on her side that day. 
I htve been longer, perhaps, than was necessary 
is Bj narratiTe, to let you see that there is occa- 
«B also on your part for advice and admoni- 
tion*." 

One cannot help obsenring from this little inci- 
isai what is confirmed by innumerable instances 
ia die Roman story, that the freedom of a divorce, 
wkkh was Indulged without restraint at Rome, to 
tlw eq»ice of cither party, gave no advantage of 
eomkrt to die matrimonial state, but, on the con- 
tniy, seems to have encouraged rather a mutual 
perrerseness and obstinacy ; since, upon any little 
^a^QMt or obstroction given to their follies, the 
expedient of a change was ready alwajrs to flatter 
tbem with the hopes of better success in another 
thai ; for there never was an age or country where 
there was so profligate a contempt and violation 
of the nuptial bond, or so much lewdness and in- 
fidelity in the great of both sexes, as at this time in 
Rome. 

Cicero spent a few days as he passed forward at 
ha Ounan villa, near Baise, where there was such 
• resort of company to him that he had, he says, 
t kind of little Rome about him. Hortensius 
oBiae iiBong the rest, though much out of health, 
to psy his compliments, and wish him a good voy- 
^S^ umI at taking leave, when he asked what 
commands he had for him in his absence, Cicero 
beg^ of him only to use all his authority to 
^laitr his government from being prolonged to 
^^ In sixteen days from Rome he arrived at 
Tanotom, where he had promised to make a 
Tiat to Pompey, who was taking the benefit of 
tbat soft air for the recovery of his health at one 
of bis villas in those parts, and had invited and 
pressed Cicero to spend some days with him upon 
iiis journey. They proposed great satisfaction on 
^ sides from this interview, for the opportunity 
of conferring together with all freedom on the pre- 
•nt state of the republic, which was to be dieir 
object ; though Cicero expected also to get some 
l^nons of the military kind from this renowned 
ctnamander. He promised Atticus an account of 
^ conference, but the particulars being too de- 
licate to be communicated by letter, he acquainted 
bin only in general that he found Pompey an ex- 
<xUeDt citizen, and provided for all events which 
^oM possibly be apprehended g. 

•AdAtt.v.1. 

' Ib CumaBo com enem, venJt ad me, quod roihi per- 
sninu fidt, Dootcr Hortensius: cui, depoacenti mea 
"sn^ta, cetera oniTerse mandaTi ; illud proprie, no 
pvtcntor, qnantum csset in ipso, prorogari nobis prorin- 
f^m - - H mbttimiis in Camano quasi posillam Romam : 
\ t>^etatlnhi«locismultitndo.~-Ibid.2. 

( Kos Ttrmti, qoos cum POmpeio BiaK^yovS do repab- 
^ kabaerimus ad te perscribemos.— Ibid. 5. 

TtRntmn vsoi a. d. zv. Kal. Jon. quod Pontinium 
^'^'■Krain ezpectare, oommodiseimum duzi dies eoo— cum 
'^^(opafe oonaumere : ooqoe magi«, quod ci gratum esse id 
*^4^am, qid etiam a me petierit, nt secum et apud se 



After three days' stay with Pompey he proceeded 
to Brundisium, where he was detained for twelve 
days by a slight indisposition, and the expectation 
of his principal officers, particularly of bis lieute- 
nant Pontinius, an experienced leader, the same 
who had triumphed over the Allobroges, and on 
whose skill he chiefly depended in his martial 
affairs. From Brundisium he sailed to Actium, 
on the fifteenth of June, whence partly by sea and 
partly by land he arrived at Athens on the twenty, 
sixth^. Here he lodged in the house of Aristus, 
the principal professor of the Academy, and his 
brother not far from him, with Xeno, another 
celebrated philosopher of Epicurus' school. They 
spent their time here very agreeably ; at home, in 
philosophical disquisitions ; abroad in viewing the 
buildings and antiquities of the place, with which 
Cicero was much delighted. There were several 
other men of learning, both Greeks and Romans, 
of the party ; especially Gallus Caninius, and 
Patro, an eminent Epicurean, and intimate fnend 
of Atticus'. 

There lived at this time in exile at Athens 
C.Memmius, banished upon a conviction of bribery 
in his suit for the consulship, who, the day before 
Cicero's arrival, happened to go away to Mitylene. 
The figure which he had borne in Rome gave him 
great authority in Athens, and the council of Areo- 
pagus had granted him a piece of ground to build 
upon where Epicurus formerly lived, and where there 
still remained the old ruins of his walls. But this 
grant had given great offence to the whole body of 
the Epicureans, to see the remains of their master 
in danger of being destroyed. They had written 
to Cicero at Rome, to beg him to intercede with 
Memmius to consent to a revocation of it ; and 
now at Athens, Xeno and Patro renewed their in- 
stances, and prevailed with him to write about it 
in the most effectual manner ; for though Memmius 
had laid aside his design of building, the Areopa- 
gites would not recall their decree without his 
leave'*. Cicero's letter is drawn with much art 
and accuracy ; he laughs at the trifling zeal of 
these philosophers for the old rubbish and paltry 
ruins of their founder, yet earnestly presses 
Memmius to indulge them in a prejudice con- 
tracted through weakness, not wickedness ; and 
though he professes an utter dislike of their philo- 
sophy, yet he recommends them, as honest, agree- 
able, fHendly men, for whom he entertained the 
highest esteem'. From this letter one may observe, 
cssem quotidie : quod concessi libentor multos, enim ejus 
prsclaroa de ropublica Bennonesaccipiam : inatruar etiam 
consillis idoneis ad hoc nostrum negotium. — Ad Attic, t. 6. 

Ego, cum triduura cum Pompeio et apud Pompeium f uis- 
eem, profloiscebar 'Brundisium.^-CiTem ilium egregium 
relinquebom. et ad hsKr, que timentur, propulsanda par- 
atissimum. — ^Ibid. 7« 

l> Ibid. 8, 9. 

> Valde me Athene ddectamnt : orbs dontaxat, et nrlris 
omamentum, et hominum amorea in te, et in nos quvdam 
benevolentia ; sed multum et philosopbiar—si quid est, eat 
in Aristo apud quem eram, nam Xeaonem tnum— Quinto 
conoesseram.— Ibid. 10; Ep. Fam. IL 8. ziii. 1. 

^ Visum est Xenoni, et poet, ipsi Patronl^ me ad Mem- 
mlum scribere, qui pridie quom ego Athenas veni, Mityle- 
naa profectus erat,— non enim dubitabat Xeno, quin ab 
Areopagitis invito Memmio impetrari non posset. Mem- 
mius antem sdiflcandi consilium abjecisset, sed erat 
Patroni iratus, itaque soripd ad eum accurate— Ibid. 
11. 

> Ep. Fam.xiii.1. 
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that the greatest difference in philosophy mad^ no 
difference of friendship among the great of these 
times. There was not a more declu^ enemy to 
£picaru8*s doctrine than Cicero ; he thought it 
destmctiTe of morality and pemidoas to society, 
but he charged this consequence to the principles, 
not the professors of them, with many or whom he 
held the strictest intimacy, and found them to be 
worthy, virtuous, generous friends, and lo?ers of 
their country. There is a jocose letter to Trebatius, 
when he was with Cesar in Gaul, upon his turn- 
ing Epicurean, which will help to confirm this re- 
flection. 

Cicero to Trebatius. 

** I was wondering why you had giren orer 
writing to me, till Pansa informed me that you 
were turned Epicurean. O rare camp! what 
would you have done if I had sent you to Taren- 
turn instead of Samarobriva? I bqgan to think 
the worse of you ever since you made my friend 
Seius your pattern. But with what face will you 
now pretend to practise the law, when you are to 
do everything for your own interest, and not for 
your client's ? and what will become of that old 
form and test of fidelity, As true men ought to act 
truly, with one another ? What law will you allege 
for the distribution of common right, when nothing 
can be common with those who measure all things 
by their pleasure ? With what face can you swear 
by Jupiter, when Jupiter, you know, can never 
be angry with any man ? And what will become of 
your people of Ulubrse ; since you do not allow a 
wise man to meddle with politics ? Wherefore if you 
are really gone off from us, I am sorry for it ; but 
if it be convenient to pay this compliment to Pansa, 
I forgive you ; on condition, however, that you 
write me word what you are doing, and what you 
would have me do for you here".'* The change 
of principles in Trebatius, though equivalent in 
effect to a change of religion with us, made no 
alteration in Cicero's affection for him. This was 
the dictate of reason to the best and wisest of the 
heathens ; and may serve to expose the rashness of 
! those zealots who, with the light of a most divine 
and benevolent religion, are perpetuaUy insulting 
and persecuting their fellow Christians for -dif- 
ferences of opinion, which for the most part are 
merely speculative, and without any influence on 
life, or the good and happiness of civil society. 

After ten days spent at Athens, where Pontinius 
at last joined him, Cicero set sail towards Asia. 
Upon leaving Italy, he had charged his friend 
Cselius with the task of sending him the news of 
Rome, which Cselius performed very punctually, 
in a series of letters, which make a valuable part 
in the collection of his familiar epistles : they are 
polite and entertaining ; full of wit and spirit ; yet 
not flowing with that easy turn and elegance of 
expression which we always find in Cicero's. The 
first of them, with Cicero's answer, will give us a 
specimen of the rest. 

I Jf . Calius to Af, Cicero. 

'* According to my promise at parting to send 
you an account of all the news of the town, I have 
provided one to collect it for you so punctually, 
that I am afraid lest you should think my dili- 



you 
» Ep. Fam. vil. 1«. 



genoe at last too minute : but I know how coriooB » 
you are, and how agreeable it is to all who an 
abroad to be informed of everything that passes 
at home, though ever so trifling. I beg of yoa« 
however, not to condemn me of arrogance, for 
deputing another to this task : since, as busy as 1 
now am, and as lazy as you know me to be; in 
writing, it would be the greatest pleasure to me to 
be employed in anything that revives the remem- 
brance of you : but the pacquet itself which I bare 
sent will I imagine readily excuse me : for what 
leisure would it require, not only to transcribe, 
but to attend even to the contents of k ? There are 
all the decrees of the senate, edicts, plays, ruroours: 
if the sample does not please you, pray let me 
know it, that I may not give yon trouble at 
my cost. If anything important happens m the 
republic above the reach of these hackney writen. 
I will send you an account of it myself ; in what 
manner it wss transacted ; what speculations art 
raised upon it ; what effects apprehended : at pre- 
sent there is no great expectation of anything. As 
to those rumours which were so warm at Come, 
of assembling the colonies beyond the Po, when I 
came to Rome I heard not a syllable about them. 
Marcellus too, because he has not yet made any 
motion for a successor to the two Gauls, but puts 
it off as he told me himself to the first of June, 
has revived the same talk concerning him which 
was stirring when we were at Rome together. If 
you saw Pompey, as you designed to do, pray send 
me word in what temper you found him; what 
conversation he had with you ; what inclination be 
showed : for he is apt to think one thing and laj 
another, yet has not wit enough to conceal what 
he really means. As for Cesar, there are maay 
ugly reports about him, but propagated only ia 
whispers : some say, that he has lost all his hone ; 
which I take indeed to be true : others, thst the 
seventh legion has been beaten ; and that he him- 
self is besieged by the Bellovad, and cut off from 
the rest of his army. There is nothing yet certain; 
nor are these uncertain stories publicly talked of; 
but among the few whom you know, told openly, 
by way of secrets : Domitius never mentions them 
without clspping his hand to his mouth. On the 
twenty-first of May, the mob under the rostra sent 
about a report (may it fall on their own heads), 
which was warmly propagated through the forum 
and the whole city, that you were killed upon the 
road by Q. Pompeius : but I, who knew him to be 
then at Bauli, and in such a starving condition 
that I could not help pitying him, being forced to 
turn pilot for his bread, was not concerned about 
it; and wished only that, if any real dangers 
threatened you, we might be quit for this lie: 
your friend Plancus Bursa is at Ravenna, where 
he has had a large donative from Caesar ; but is not 
yet easy, nor well provided. Your books od 
government are applauded by all people"." 

M, T. Cicero, proconsul, to M, CmliuM, 

** How ! was it this, think you, that I charged 
you with ; to send me the matches of gladiators ; 
the adjournments of causes ; and Chrestus's news- 
letter ; and what nobody dares mention to me 
when at Rome ? see how much I ascribe to yon in 
my judgment ; nor indeed without reason, for 1 

>> Ep. Fam. vlii. I. 
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Ure nerer yet met with a better head for politics ; 
I would Dot have you write what passes every day 
is pobtic, though ever so important, unless it 
hs^ea to affect roysdf : others will write it ; many 
brn^ accounts of it ; and fame itself convey a great 
part to me: I expect from you neither the past 
nor the present ; but as from one who sees a great 
ny before him, the future only ; that when I have 
before me in your letters the plan of the republic, 
I my be able to judge what a sort of edifice it 
win be. Nor have I hitherto indeed any cause to 
coaplam of you : for nothing has yet happened 
vludi yon could foresee better than any of us ; 
especially m3rself, who spent several days with 
Pompey in conversing on nothing else but the 
rtpoblic; which it is neither possible nor proper 
for me to explain by letter : take this only from 
me; that Pompey is an excellent citizen, prepared 
both with courage and counsel for all events which 
can be foreseen : wherefore, give yourself up to 
the man ; believe me, he will embrace you ; for he 
DOW holds the eame opinion with us of good and 
tad cttiiens. After I had been ten days at Athens, 
wbere oor friend Gallus Caninius was much with 
IK. I left it on the sixth of July, when I sent 
8*^ this letter : as I earnestly recommend all my 
aSain to you, so nothing more particularly than 
tbit the time of my provincial command be not 
proloiiged ; this is everything to me ; which, when 
iod how, and by whom it is to be managed, you 
viO be the best able to contrive. Adieus 

He landed at Ephesus on the twenty -second of 
July, tfter a slow but safe passage of fifteen days ; 
tbe tediousneas of which was agreeably relieved by 
tovcfain; 00 the way at several of the islands of the 
jfigetn sea, of which he sends a kind of journal to 
AtficnsP. Many deputations from the cities of 
Ana tod a great concourse of people came to meet 
bim as far as Samos ; but a much greater still was 
opttting his landing at Ephesus: the Greeks 
focked eagerly from all parts to see a man so 
ttWffated through the empire for the fiune of his 
twiung and eloquence ; so that all his boastings, 
w be merrily says, of many years past, were now 
brmight to the test**. After reposing himself for 
*ree days at Ephesus, he marched forward to- 
*wbhia province ; and on the last of July, arrived 
>^ Uo£cea, one of the capital cities of his juris- 
^u6oiL From this moment the date of his 
S^vcniment commenced, which he bids Atticus 
t^ notice of, that he might know how to compute 
tbe precise extent of his annual term'. 

it was Cicero's resolution, in this provincial 
command, to practise those admirable rules which 
be had drawn up formerly for his brother ; and 
from an employment whoUy tedious and disagree- 
iWe to him to derive fresh glory upon his character, 
by Jearing the innocence and integrity of his ad- 
sjfflstration, as a pattern of governing to all 
""ceefing proconsuls. It had always been the 

• Ep. Fam. ii. a 

' Ephoiim TenimuB a. d. xi. Kal. Sezt.— Ad Att. v. 13 ; 
Hlbllii. 

^ DeeoDcum legationmn, prfTatonmi, et de Incredibfli 
■•Wtadine.qowmihi jam Saml. ted mirabilem in modum 

Wil. presto fnH. ant te andiMe pato ex quo te Intel- 

^"toerto Kio multoram annoram ostentatkmes meaa 
«^ in diacrimen eaae addoctaB.— Ibid. )3. 

' Uodiceam venl prid. Kal. SextUcs. Ex hoc die darum 
aaniniofeWa^nrid.15. 



custom, when any governors went ^broad to their 
provinces, that the countries through which they 
passed should defray all the charges of their jour- 
ney : but Cicero no sooner set his foot on foreign 
ground than he forbade all expense whatsoever, 
public or private, to be made either upon himself 
or any of his company; which raised a great 
admiration of him in all the cities of Greece". In 
Asia he did the same, not suffering his ofiScers to 
accept what was due to them even by law, forage 
and wood for firing, nor anything else but mere 
house-room, with four beds ; wUch he remitted 
also, as oft as it was practicable, and obliged them 
to lodge in their tents ; and by his example and 
constant exhortations brought his lieutenants, 
tribunes, and praefects, so fully into his measures, 
that they all concurred with him, he says, wonder- 
fully, in a jealous concern for his honour*. 

Being desirous to put himself at the head of his 
army before the season of action was over, he 
spent but little time in visiting the cities of his 
jurisdiction, reserving the winter months for set- 
tling the civil afiairs of the province". He went, 
therefore, to the camp at Iconium, in Lycaonia, 
about the twenty-fourth of August ; where he had 
no sooner reviewed the troops than he received an 
account from Antiochus, king of Comagene, which 
was confirmed from the other princes of those 
parts, that the Parthians had passed the Euphrates 
with a mighty force, in order to invade the Roman 
territory under the conduct of Pacorus, the king's 
son. Upon this news, he marched towards Cilicia, 
to secure his province from the inroads of the 
enemy, or any commotions within ; but as all ac- 
cess to it was difficult except on the side of Cap- 
padoda, an open country, and not well provided, 
he took his route through that kingdom, and 
encamped in that part of it which bordered upon 
Cilicia, near to the town of Cybistra, at the foot of 
mount Taurus. His army, as it is said above, 
consisted of about twelve thousand foot, and two 
thousand six hundred horse, besides the auxiliary 
troops of the neighbouring states, and especially 
of Deiotarus, king of Galatia, the most faithful 
ally of Rome, and Cicero's particular friend ; whose 
whole forces he could depend upon at any wam- 
ing'- 

• Ego— quotidlemeditor, pr«ciplo meis ; faciam deniqua 
nt munma modestia et sonmia abstinentia mmina hoc 
extraordinarium traducamns.— Ep. Fam. il. 9. 

Adhuc aomptus nee in me aut publice aut privatim, neo , 
iu quemquam comitum. Nihil aocipitor lege Julia, nihil 
ab hoq>ite. perBoasum eat omnibus meis aenriendum esse 
Damcmer. Belle adhuc. Hoc animadversum Graecorum 
lande et multo aermone celebratur.— Ibid. 10. 

Nos adhuc iter per Gneciam somma com admiratione 
fecimua.— Ibid. 11. 

t Levantur miserw ciritates, quod nnllus ait amnptua in 
nos, neque in legatoa, neque in quesiorem, nequo in quem- 
quam. Scito, non modo noa fcraum, aot quod lege Julia 
dari aolet. non accipere, aed ne ligna quidem, nee prcter 
quatuor lectoe, et tectum, quumquam accipere quidqoam : 
multia locia ne tectum quidem, et in tabemaculo manere 
plerumque. — Ad Att. v. 16. 

Ut nuUnatenmcius insumatnr in quemquam ; id fit etiam 
etlegatorom et tribunorum et pnefectorom diligentia. 
Nam omnea mirifice <nfii/^iko9o^ovair gloric mes.— Ibid. 
17. 

« Erat mihi in animo recta proflciaot ad exerdtum, 
arativne menaea reliqooe rei militari dare, htbemoa Juria- 
dictionL— Ibid. 14. 

' In caatra veni a. d. vii. KaL Sept. a. d. m. exerdtum 
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While he lay in this camp, he had an opportu- 
nity of executing a special commiasion with which 
he was charged by the senate, to take Ariobar- 
lanes, king of Cappadocia, under his particular 
protection, and provide for the security of his 
person and government ; in honour of whom the 
senate had decreed, what they had never done be- 
fore to any foreign prince, that his safety was of 
great concern to the senate and people of Rome. 
His father had been killed by the treachery of his 
subjects, and a conspiracy of the same kind was 
apprehended against the son : Cicero, therefore, in 
a council of his officers, gave the king an account 
of the decree of the senate, and that in conse< 
quence of it he was then ready to assist him with 
his troops and authority in any measures that 
should be concerted for the safety and quiet of his 
kingdom. The king, after great professions of his 
thanks and duty to the senate for the honour of 
their decree, and to Cicero himself for his care in 
the execution of it, said, that he knew no occasion 
for giving him any particular trouble at that time ; 
nor had any suspicion of any design against his life 
or crown : upon which Cicero, after congratulating 
him upon the tranquillity of his affairs, advi<ed 
him, however, to remember his father's fate, and, 
from the admonition of the senate, to be particu- 
larly vigilant in the care of his person, and so they 
parted. But the next morning the king returned 
early to the camp, attended by his brother and 
counsellors, and with many tears implored the pro- 
tection of Cicero, and the benefit of the senate's 
decree; declaring, ** that he had received undoubted 
intelligence of* a plot, which those who were privy 
to it durst not venture to discover till Cicero's 
arrival in the country, but trusting to his authority, 
had now given full information of it ; and that 
his brother, who was present and ready to confirm 
what he said, had been solicited to enter into it by 
the offer of the crown : he begged, therefore, that 
some of Cicero's troops might be left with bim for 
his better guard and defence." Cicero told bim, 
'*that under the present alarm of the Parthian war, 
he could not possibly lend him any part of bis 
army ; that since the conspiracy was detected, his 
own forces would be sufficient for preventing the 
effects of it ; that he should learn to act the king, 
by showing a proper concern for his own life, and 
exert his regal power in punishing tbe authors of 
the plot, and pardoning all the rest ; that he need 
not apprehend any farther danger, when his people 
were acquainted with the senate's decree, and saw 
a Roman army so near to thero, and ready to put 
it in execution :" and having thus encouraged and 
comforted the king, he marched towards Cilicia, 
and gave an account of this accident, and of tbe 
motions of the Parthians, in two public letters to 
the consuls and the senate : he added a private letter 
also to Cato, who was a particular Aivourer and 
lustravi. Kx hU castris cum graves de ParthiTnuncil 
venlrent, perrexi in Cilidam, per Cappadocic partem earn, 
qu« Cilidam attingit— 

Regis Antioohi Comageni I^atl priml mlhi nunolarunt 
Parthonim magnas copiaa Euphratem traoBire ccepisae.— 
Cum exercltum in Cilidam duoerero— mihi literc redditc 
sunt aTaroondimoto. qui fldeUadmuBsodus trans Taurum 
populi Romani eziatimatur. Paoonmi Orodis regis Partho- 
rum filium. cum permagnoequitatutnuisiwe Euphratem, 
Ac— Ep. Fam. xv. 1. 

Eodem die ab Jambllcho, Phylarcho Arabum— Utere de 
fliadem rebus, Ao. 



patron of Ariobarzanes, in which he informed him, 
** that he had not only secured the king's person 
from any attempt, but had taken care ^at be 
should reign for the future with honour and dig- 
nity, by restoring to his fiivour and service his cld 
counsellors, whom Cato had recommended, and 
who had been disgraced by the intrigues of his 
court ; and by obliging a turbulent young priest of 
Bellona, who was &e bead of the malcontents, and 
the next in power to the king himself, to quit the 
country ^ 

This king Ariobarzanes seems to have been 
poor even to a proverb : — 

Mandpiis locuples egit cria Cappadocum rex. 

Hoa. Ep. I. €. 

for he had been miserably squeezed and drained by 
the Roman generals and governors, to whom he 
owed vast sums, either actually borrowed or stipu- 
lated to be paid for particular services. It was a 
common practice with the great of Rome to lend 
money at an exorbitant interest to the princes and 
cities dependent on the empire, which was thought 
a useful piece of policy to bo& sides ; to tht 
prinees, for the opportunity of engaging to their 
interests the most powerful men of the republic, by 
a kind of honourable pension ; to the Romans, for 
the convenience of placing their money where it 
was sure to bring the greatest return of profit. Tbe 
ordinary interest of these provincial loans was, one 
per cent, by the month, with interest upon interest: 
this was the lowest, but in extraordinary or ha- 
zardous cases, it was frequently four times as 
much. Pompey received monthly, from this very 
king, above six thousand pounds sterling, which 
yet was short of his full interest. Brutus also had 
lent him a very large sum, and earnestly desired 
Cicero to procure the payment of it, with the 
arrears of interest : but Pompey's ai^ents were so 
pressing, and the king so needy, that though Cicero 
solicited Brutus's affair very heartily, he had little 
hopes of getting anything for him : when Ariobar- 
zanes came, therefore, to offer him the same present 
of money, which he had usually made to every 
other governor, he generously refused it, and de- 
sired only, that instead of giving it to him, it might 
be paid to Brutus : but the poor prince was so dis- 
tressed that he excused himself, by the necessity 
which he was under, of satisfying some other moie 
pressing demands ; so that Cicero gives a sad ac- 
count of his negotiation, in a long letter to Atticos, 
who had warmly recommended Brutus's interests to 
him. 

" I come now (says he) to Brutus, whom by 
your authority I embraced with incUoation, and 
began even to love : but — what am I going to say? 
I recal myself, lest I offend you — do not think that 
I ever entered into anything more willingly or tock 
more pains than in what he recommended to me. 
He gave me a memorial of the particulars, which 
you had talked over with me before : I pursued 
your instructions exactly. In the first pUoe I 
pressed Ariobarzanes to give that money to Bmtus 
which he promised to me. As long as the king 
continued with me, all things looked well ; but he 
was afterwards teased by six hundred of Pompey's 
agents, and Pompey, for other reasons, can do 
more with him than all the world besides, but 
especially when it is imagined that he is to be sent 

r Ep. Fam. xv. 2, 3, 4. 
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to the Futilkiui war. They now pay Pompey 
thirty-Chree Atdc talents per month oat of the 
tues. tlMMgh this foils short of a month's interest; 
bot ov frioid Cnaeos takes it calmly, and is con* 
teat to abate somewhat of the interest without 
pronof for the piindpaL As for others, he 
Berber does nor can pay any man ; for he hsis no 
tmsary, no reveones ; he raises taxes by Appias*s 
mtshod of capitat ion, bat these are scarce snffident 
for Posapey's OBOothly pay. Two or three of the 
kiagf s friads are very rich, bat they hold their 
««i as dosely aa either yoQ or I. I do not forbear, 
boveter, to ask, urgc^ and diide him by letters. 
Kii^ Dciotaras also told me that he had seat people 
b hni on pwpoae to sofidt for Brvtns, bat they 
breaglit him word back that he had really no 
■caey ; which 1 take indeed to be the case, that 
Bocliing is more drained than his kingdom, nothing 
poorer than the king*." 

Bat Bratns had rrro a rif nded another affur of 

tbe HBie nature to Oeero, which gave him much 

sure troabfe. The dty of g***"-^ in Cypras 

t««d to two of his friends, as he pretended, 

Scaptios and llafiniws. above twenty tho«sand 

fomiB sterfing mptm bond at a tmoat extrarasant 

itfotst; and he begged of Geero to take their 

penons snd eosMcna voder his special procecdTo. 

Appits, who was Brwtns's frther-in-^aw, had 

pmted ererything which was asked to Scaptias ; 

t prcfiKtare in Cypras, with aoaw troops of horse, 

Tfikvkich he aimUy hasMsed the poor Sala. 

UBtms ia order to foree them to eomp^ with his 

vutseoDahk deaaands ; for he fhwinp their whole 

•one in the co«mcil.ream till ire of them were 

rtirvcd to death with hn^rr*. Bratas laboared 

topime him in Ae some degree of foroar with 

Cicere: bat Goero beia^ informed of thss Wofence 

* Fp h fim by a dcpntMkm from <^'*— ", made it 

tik intact of hia government to iccal the troops 

frtmCjprao, asid p^ an end to Scapcms's pcx^eo- 

ton. Wring laid it dowm for a rale to grant no 

naaaad to any man who was concerned in trade 

^ sqistiBtmr mnncT in the pimima- To girc 

to Bn^ws. he CB/oeaed the 

to pny off Scaf<ans's hood, wh^ch they 

«at resdy to do a i ajwAag to the teaor cf kas 

«^byarychhe hid avdend that no hoods in 

^ pnwmee shoiid carry ahove «me per oeoL by 

t^aoaih. Scoptiim iifiiii to take the m-ney 

<«tkietefma,inaBating on foar per oeai. m the 

(toAtim of hm ho^ rxparmrd, wkieh by e&wf*. 

^>^ iboat daoAU Tim !■' lipal snm: wi^jt is^ 

' ^niaii a i , m they jnCaned to C toero, cyt^d arx 

^M the of^maldeoc if they had ao( imw 

<>iWtDdaii hykn heip. end owi of bn 

^ tkst he h^ flCHcaed to them, whaeh aa»?c£:«d 



notwithstandioi^ the repeated instances of Bratns 
and Atticas, he was determined to orerrole it ; 
thoogh Brutus, in order to more him the more 
effectoally, thought proper to oonfoss what he bad 
all along dissembled, that the debt was really his 
own, and Scaptius only his agent in it^ This 
surprised Cicero still more, and thoogh be had a 
warm inclination to oblige Brutus, yet be eoold not 
consent to so flagrant an injustice, but makes fre* 
quent and beary oomplainto of it in his letters to 
Atticus. *' Ton bare now (says he in one of them), 
the ground of my conduct; if Brutus does iM>t 
approre it I see no reason why we should lore 
him, but I am sure it wiU be approved by his 
unde Cato'." In another, ** If Bratus thinks that 
I ought to allow him four per cent, when by edict I 
hare decreed but one through all the prorinoe, and 
that to the satisfaction of the keenest usurers ; if 
he complains that 1 denied a prsfectare to one 
concerned in trade which I denied for that reason 
to yoor friend Lenios, and to Sex. Statins, though 
Torquatns solicited for tibe one and Pompey himself 
for the other, yet without disgusting either of 
them ; if he takes it ill that I recalled the troops 
of horse out of Cyprus, I shaO be sorry indeed 
that he has any occasion to be angry with me, but 
moch more not to find him the man that 1 took 
him to be. 1 woold hare yon to know, however, 
that I hare not forgot what you rntimattd to nto 
in sereral of yoor letters, that tf I brought back 
nothing else from the prorince hot Brotos's friend* 
ship, that would be cxhCfOgfa : let it be so since yo« 
will have it so. — yet it nuut always be with this 
exception, as for aa it can he done without my 
comsDittinranywToag*.* In a third.*' How, my dear 
Attietu ! yoa wiko appUod my integrity and good 
coodact, and ere rexed sometimes yoa say that 
you are not with bk« — how can swch a thing* aa 
Eiuuas aars. cooie o«t of j'jmr mtt^tk to desire aae 
to grant troops to dcapdas for the sake of extort- 
ing money ? Cobid yo«, if yon were wnh me, 
f«2ermetodoitif Iwooid? If I reaAy had do«e 
sach a thicz. with what foee could I ever read 
again or toocr tbose booiu of aKne wi^ w^kh yon 
He teil* hi 
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confidcDoe, that all Brutos's letters to him, even 
when he was asking favours, were anmannerly, 
chnrlish, and arrogant, without regarding either 
what or to whom he was writing ; *'and if he con- 
tinned in that humour, jou may love him alone, 
(says he) if you please, you shaU have no rival of 
me; but he will come I believe to a better mind'." 
But to show after all what a real inclination he 
had to oblige him, he never lefk urging king Ario- 
barxanes till he had squeezed from him a hundred 
talents in part of Brutus's debt, or about twenty 
thousand pounds ; the same sum probably which 
had been destined to Cicero himself >*. 

While he lay encamped in Cappadocia expecting 
what way the Parthians would move, he received 
an account that they had taken a different route, 
and were advanced to Antioch in Syria, where they 
held C. Cassius blocked up, and that a detachment 
of them had actually penetrated into Cilicia, but 
were routed and cut off by those troops which were 
left to guard the country. Upon this he presently 
decamped, and, by great journeys over Mount 
Taurus, marehed in all haste to possess himself of 
the passes of Amanus, a great and strong mountain 
lying between Syria and Cilicia, and the common 
boundary of them both. By this mareh, and the 
approach of his army to the neighbourhood of 
Syria, the Parthians being discouraged retired from 
Antioch, which gave Cassius an opportunity of 
falling upon them in their retreat and gaining a 
considerable advantage, in which one of their prin- 
cipal commanders, Osaces, was mortally wounded'. 

In the suspense of the Parthian war, which the 
late disgrace of Crassus had made terrible at Rome, 
Cicero's friends, who had no great opinion of his 
military talents, were in some pain for his safety 
and success ; but now that he found himself en- 
gaged and pushed to the necessity of acting the 
general, he seems to have wanted neither the 
courage nor conduct of an experienced leader. In 
a letter to Atticus, dated from his camp, — *' We 
are in great spirits (says he), and as our councils 
are good, have no distrust of an engagement ; we 
are securely encamped, with plenty of prorisions, 
and in sight almost of Cilicia ; with a small army, 
indeed, but, as I have reason to believe, entirely 



■i mecum eaaes, qui icribis morderi te interdum qnod noa 
■Imal sU, paterere me id facere, si vellem?^— et ego 
aadebo legere onqiuun, aut attingere eoe libxxM, quoe tu 
dilaudaa? si tale quid fecero ?— Ad Ait tL 9. 

ff Ad me etiam, cum rogat aliquid. oontumadter, arro- 
ganter. &icoiiwnfra»t lolet tcribere— Ibid. vi. 1. 

Omnino <8oli enim tamus) nullas unquam ad me literan 
mtsit Bnitut— in quibus non eatet arrogana, iicouwmfrov 
aliquid— in quo tamen ille mibi risum magis quam stoma- 
chum movere solet Sed plane parum oogitat, quid scribat, 
aut ad quem— Ibid. vi. 3. 

h Bruti tui causa, at sepe ad te scripd, feci omnia— 
Arlobarsanee non in Pompeium prolixior per ipsum, 

quam per me in Brutum pro ratlone pecunl« liberiui 

est Brutus tractatus. quam Pompelus. Bnito curata hoc 
anno taleota cirdter c. Pompeio in sex mensibua pro- 
mina cc— Ibid. 

1 Itaque confeetlm iter in Cilidam feci per Tauri pylas. 
Tarsum veni ad diem m. Non. Oct. inde ad Amanum oon- 
tendi, qui Syriam a Cilicia iu aquarura divortio diridit— 
rumore adventus nostri, et Gawio, qui Antiochia teneba- 
tur, animus aooessit, et Parthis timer injeotut est. Itaque 
eos oedentes ab oppldo Camius Insecutus rem bene gemit. 
Qua in fuga magna auctoritate Osaces, dux Parthorum, 

▼ulnus accepit, eoque interiit paucis poet dlebus Ad 

Att. V. 90. 



well affected to me, which I shall double by the 
accession of Deiotarus, who is upon the road to 
join me. I have the allies more firmly attached 
to me than any governor ever had ; they are won' 
derfully taken with my easiness and abstinence ; 
we are making new levies of citizens and establish- 
ing magazines : if there be occasion for fightinf , 
we shall not decline it ; if not, shall defend onnelTef 
by the strength of our posts; wherefore be of good 
heart, for I see as much as if you were with me, 
the sympathy of your love for me**." 

But the danger of the Parthians being over for 
this season, Cicero resolved thst his labour shoahi 
not be lost and his army dismissed without at- 
tempting something of moment. The inhabitanti 
of the mountains close to which he now lay were 
a fierce untamed race of banditti or freebooters, 
who had never submitted to the Roman power, hot 
lived in perpetual defiance of it, trusting to their 
forts and castles, which were supposed to be im- 
pregnable from the strength of their situation. He 
thought it, therefore, of no small importance to 
the empire to reduce them to a state of subjectioD; 
and in order to conceal his design and take .them 
unprovided, he drew off his forces on pretence of 
marching to the distant parts of Cilicia ; but after 
a day's journey stopped short, and having refreshed 
his army and left his baggage behind, turned back 
again in the night with the utmost celerity, and 
reached Amanus before day on the thirteenth of 
October. He divided his troops among his foar 
lieutenants, and himself, accompanied by his bro- 
ther, led up one part of them, and so coming apon 
the natives by surprise, they easily killed or noade 
them all prisoners. They took six strong forts, I 
and burned many more ; but the capital of the 
mountain, Erana, made a brave resistance, and 
held out from break of day to four in the afternoon. 
Upon this success Cicero was saluted emperor, and 
sat down again at the foot of the hills, where he 
spent five days in demolishing the other strongholds 
and wasting the lands of these mountaineen. la 
this place his troops were lodged in the wuae camp 
which Alexander the Great had formerly used 
when he beat Darius at Issus, and where there 
remained three altars as the monument of hii 
victory, which bore his name to that dsy; a 
circumstance which furnished naatter for some 
pleasantry in his letters to his friends at R otne^ 

It Ad Att ▼. 18. 

I Qui mons erat hostium plenus sempitemomm. Hie 
a. d. ni. Id. Oct magnum numemm hostium ocddimoai 
Castelln munitlwima. noctumo Pontinii advento. noitro 
matutino cepimus, inoendimus. Imperatives appdlati 
sumus. Castra pauooe dies habuimus, ea ip«u qam cootra 
Darium habuerat apud lasum Alexander, imperator hand 
paullo me1ior» quam aut tu aut ego. Ibi dies qtiacflt 
roorati, direpto et vastato Amano, inde diacearim«fc-Ad 
Att V. 20. 

Expedito exerdtu ita noctu iter feci, nt ad nt. Id. Od, 
cum luolsoeret, In Amanum aacendonnn, diitribati*lo« 
cobortibua et auxlllls, cum allls Quinuts frster legatiu. 
mecum simul, aliis C. Pontinius legatus, reliquii M. An- 
neiua. et M. TulUus legati pnecasent : plenwque nee op^ 
antes oppresdmus— Eranam autem, qu« fult non ^ 
inatar, aed urbis. quod erat Amani caput— acriter et am 
repugnantibua, Pontinio illam partem AmanI tencnte, <« 
antelucano tempore usque ad horam diei dedroam. magna 
multltndlne hostium occisa, cepimus, castellaqae sea 
capta : complura incendimua. Hia rebus Ita gestl*. <*^*'* 
In radioibuB Amani habuimna apud aras Alexandri qtt^ 
triduum : et in reliquils Amani dekndia, agrlaqoe Tastanda 
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Ftom Anumus he led bis trmy to another pmrt 
of tlie highUndi ttie most disaffected to the Roman 
name, possessed by a stoat and free people, who 
had never been subject even to the kings of that 
eoontrf. Their chief town was called Pindenissam, 
ctnated on a steep and craggy hill, strongly fortified 
\j natvre and art, and provided with everything 
Mttsnry for defence, ft was the constant refuge 
of Jl deserters and the harboor of foreign enemies, 
ad at that very time was expecting and prepared 
to rtedn the Parthians. Cicero, resolving, there- 
fare, to chastise their insolence and bring them 
oader the Rommn yoke, laid siege to it in form ; 
nd tfaoQfh he piuhed it on with all imaginable 
t%oar, and a continual battery of his engines, yet 
it eoet him above six weeks to reduce it to the 
aeeeasity ui surrendering at discretion. The in- 
bbitnts were sold for slaves ; and when Cicero 
vu writing the account from his tribunal, he had 
ibetdj rused about a hundred thousand pounds 
hj that sale : all the other plunder, excepting the 
hones, was given to the soldiers. In his letter 
opQO it to Atticus, *' the Pindenissians,** says he, 
^^MUTeBdered to me on the Saturnalia, after a siege 
of Kreo and forty days. * But what the pUgue,' 
joa wiU say, * are these Pindenissians ? I never 
heard of dietr name before.' How can I help that ? 
Covid I turn Cilicia into iEtolia or MaccMionia ? 
Tike this, however, for certain, that no man could 
do more than I have done with such an army,"&c. " 
Afkff this action, another neighbouring nation of 
the auae spirit and fierceness, called Tiburani, 
terriied by the fote of Pindenissum, voluntarily 
nhnitted and gave hostages ; so that Cicero sent 
his vmy into winter-quarters, under the command 
of hii brother, into those parts of the province 
vhich were thought the most turbulent". 

While he was engaged in this expedition, Papirius 
Petit, an eminent wit and Epicurean, with whom 
he had a particular intimacy and correspondence of 
httetioQs letters, aent him some military instructions 
ia the way of raillery, to which Cicero answered in 
4e noie jocoae manner: — " Your letter," says 
k, *«has inade me a complete commander. I was 
*holIy ignorant before of your great skill in the 
vt of war; but perceive that you have read Pyrrhus 
•■d Qneas. Wherefore I intend to follow your 

-^ taapos onme oonsomwimiu.— £p. Fam. xr. 4 ; Ibid. 
a. 19. 

"OnfeeCb his rebus ad opptdum Eleatherooiliciim, 
'''■daaianni, ezeroituiii addoxl : quod cum esset altlssimo 
tt amiHiirfino looo, ab Usque inccderetur, qui ne regibua 
1*Uan onqiain pandMsnt : com et fugitivos reoipereot, 
<t PkrflMmm adventiun acerrlme expeotareot : ad ezisti- 
^*^^fctin imperii pertinera arbitratus sum oomprimere 

*vam sadaeiam ^ndlo et iotm ciroorodedi, aex caa- 

^^ caatriflqae maxliuis sepsi, aggvre, vineis, turribus 
^nqpsri, naoique torrooitis mnltfs, multis ngittariis, 
■■IBo hbove meo s ep ti m oquadrageaimo die rem oonfecL 
-Ep-Piin. XT. 4. 

<l«i ttnalom) ieti PJndffliiwwr ? qui sunt? inqnies: nomen 
iafiri iniiqaBm. Quid ego fadam ? potui CiUciam. Mto- 
Itai. mt Xaoedoniam reddere ? hoc Jam sic babeto. neo 
^ cxodta hio tanta negotia geri potuiase, &o.— Ad 

lIuetpiaTmibantSatonialibastertiis, cum hcc scrfbe- 
^ is tHbunall, res erat ad H. S. cxx.— Ibid. 

' Rii erant finitimi pul soelere ot audacla Tiburani : ab 
^^HadeniaK) oapto. obaidea acoepi. exercitum in hfbema 
^inM. Qniatom fratrem negotio prspoaul, ut in vicia 
at eaptit ant malo pacatia ezerdtua collocaretur.^Ep. 
^Wtt/x».4- 



preoepts, and withal, to have some ships in readi- 
ness on the coast ; for they deny that there can be 
any better defence against the Parthian horse. 
But, raillery apart, you little think what a general 
you have to deal with ; for in this government I 
have reduced to practice what I had worn out 
before with reading, the whole Institution of 
Cyrus," &c. <» These martial exploits spread Cicero's 
fame into Syria, where Bibuius was just arrived to 
take upon him the command, but kejlt himself 
close within the gates of Antioch till the country 
was cleared of all the Parthians. His envy of 
Cicero's success and titie of emperor made him 
impatient to purchase the same honour by the 
same service on the Syrian side of the mountain 
Ajnanus ; but he had the misfortune to be repulsed 
in his attempt, with the entire loss of the first 
cohort and several oflScers of distinction, which 
Cicero calls an ugly blow both for the time and the 
effect of itP. 

Though Cicero had obtained what he calls a just 
victory at Amanus, and in consequence of it the 
appellation of emperor which he assumed from this 
time, yet he sent no public account of it to Rome 
till after the affair of Pindenissum, an exploit of 
more ^dat and importance, for which he expected 
the honour of a thanksgiving, and began to enter- 
tain hopes even of a triumph. His public letter 
is lost, but that loss is supplied by a particular 
narrative of the whole action in a private letter to 
Cato. The design of paying this compliment to 
Cato, was to engage his vote and concurrence to 
the decree of the ''supplication ;'' and by the pains 
which he takes to obtain it, where he was sure of 
gaining his point without it, shows the high opinion 
which he had of Cato's authority, and how desirous 
he was to have the testimony of it on his side. 
But Cato was not to be moved from his purpose 
by compliments or motives of friendship. He was 
an enemy by principle to all decrees of this kind, 
and thought them bestowed too cheaply and pros, 
tituted to occasions unwortiiy of them : so that 
when Cicero's letters came under deliberation, 
though he spoke with all imaginable honour and 
respect of Cicero, and highly extolled both his civil 
and military administration, yet he voted against 
the supplication, — which was decreed, however, 
without any other dissenting voice except that of 
Favonius, who loved always to tnimic Cato, and of 
Hirrus, who had a personal quarrel with Cicero : 
jet when the vote was over, Cato himself assisted 
m drawing up the decree, and had his name inserted 
in it, which was the usual mark of a particular 
approbation of the thing and friendship to the 
person in whose favour it passed i. But Cato's 



o Ep. Fam. Ix. 25. 

P Erat in Syria nostrum nomen in gratia. Venit Interim 
Bibulua. Credo voluit appellatione hao inanf nobia esae 
par. In eodem Amano coepit laureolam in mustaoeo 

qaaerere. At ille cohortem primam totam perdidit 

sane plagam odiosam aooeperat torn re turn tempore.— Ad 
Att. V. 20. 

<i Nunc publioe Uteraa Romam mittere parabam. Ube- 
rlores erunt, quam ai ex Amano miaiasem. — Ibid. 

Deinde de toiiunpho, quern video, nisi reipublioc tern- 
pora impedioit, c^<^>urT0v.— Ad Att. vii. 1. 

Ei porm aaeensua eat nnua, fomlliaria mens FaTonina ; 
alter iratus Hirrus. Cato autem et acribendo affait.— 
Ibid. 

Res ipsa deolarat, tibi ilium honorem anppUcationia 
Juoundum fuiaae, quod acribendo aflfkiisti. Hao enim aena- 
M 
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mnswer to Cicero's letter will ihow the temper of 
tbe man and the groonda on which he acted on thia 



M. Cato to M, T, Cieero, Emperor. 

" In compliance with what both the republic 
and oar private ftiendahip require of me, I rejoice 
that yoor Tirtoe, innocence, diligence, approved in 
the greatest affairs, eierts itself everywhere with 
equal vigbor, — at home in the gown, abroad in 
arms. J did all, therefore, that I could do, agree- 
ably to my own judgment, when in my rote and 
speech I ascribed to your innocence and good 
conduct the defence of your province, the safety of 
the kingdom and person of Ariobarzanes, the 
recovery of the allies to their duty and affection to 
our empire. I am glad, however, that a supplica- 
tion is decreed ; if, where chance had no part, but 
the whole vras owing to your oonsumoiate prudence 
and moderation, you are better pleased that we 
should hold oursehres indebted to the gods than to 
you. But if you think that a supplication will 
pare the way to a triumph, and for that reason 
choose that fortune should have the praise rather 
than yourself, yet a triumph does not always follow 
a supplication, and it is much more honourable 
than any triumph for the senate to decree that a 
province is preserved to the empire by the mUdness 
and innocence of the general, rather than by the 
force of arms and the favour of the gods. This 
was the purpose of my vote ; and I have now em- 
ployed more words than it is my custom to do, 
that you might perceive what I chiefly wish to 
testify, how desirous I am to convince you that in 
regard to your glory I had a mind to do what I 
took to be the most honourable for you, yet rejoice 
to see that done which you are the most pleased 
with. Adieu, and still love me ; and, agreeably to 
the course which you have b^un, continue your 
integrity and diligence to the allies and the re- 
public'." 

Ccsfr was delighted to hear of Cato's stiflTness, 
in hopes that it would create a coldness between 
him and Cicero ; and in a congratulatonr letter to 
Cicero, upon the success of his arms, and the sup- 
plication decreed to him, took care to aggravate 
the rudeness and ingratitude of Cato*. Cicero 
himself was highly disgusted at it, especially when 
Cato soon afterwards TOted a supplication to his 
son-in-law, Bibulus, who had done much less to 
deserve it. ** Cato," says he, ** was shamefully mali- 
cious ; he gave me what I did not ask, a character 
of integrity, justice, clemency ; but denied me 
what I did — yet this same man voted a supplica- 
tion of twenty days to Bibulns : pardon me, if I 
cannot bear diis usage*." Yet as he had a good 
opinion of Cato in the main, and a farther suit to 
make to the senate, in the demand of a triumph, 
he chose to dissemble his resentment, and returned 

tot ooniolts non igaoio ab MnMarfmi^ ^m^ wiiua de 
honoro agitur, lorlM aoUn^-Ep. Fam. zv. 6. 

r Ep. Fam. xv. ft. 

• Itaqne Cssar Ub Uterto, qnibos mlhl gratolatur, ei 
omnia polliootur, quo modo ezoUat Gatoois in me ingm- 
tiMimi injuria.— Ad Att. vU. 9. 

' Aveo scire— Cato quid agat: qui qufdem in me turpiter 
ftait malevolufl. Dedit intflgritatis, Jnstitia. dementic, 
fldej testimoniam, quod non quasrebam, quod poatolabam, 

negavit at hie idem Bibolo diemm viginti. Igaosoe 

mlhi, non poaram hco fevre. Ibid. 



him a dvil answer, to signify his satiafactioB and 
thanks for what he had thought fit to do V 

Cicero's campaign ended just so, as Oelius had 
wished in one of his letters to him ; with fighting 
enough to give a daim to the laurel ; yet vnthoat 
the risk of a battle with the Parthiaaa*. Duri^ 
these months of action, he sent away the two 
young Cioeroa, the son and nephew, to king 
Deiotarus's court, under the conduct of the king's 
son, who came on purpose to invite them : they 
were kept strictly to their books and exercises, and 
made great proficiency in both, though the one of 
them, as Cicero says, wanted the bit, the othtr the 
spur: their tutor Dionystus attended them, a man 
of great learning and probity, but, as his yoong 
pupils complained, horribly passionate 7. Deiota- 
rus himself was setting forward to join Cicero with 
all his forces, upon the first news of tbe Fisrtkian 
irruption : he had with him thirty cohorts, of Umt 
hundred men eadi, armed and disciplined after tbe 
Roman manner, with two thousand horse : but tbe 
Parthian alarm being over, Cicero sent couriers to 
meet him on the road, in order to prevent bis 
marching to no purpose, so fur from his own dooii 
nion*: the old king, however, seems to have 
brought tlie diildren bade again in person, for tbe 
opportunity of paying his compliments, and spend- 
ing some time with his friend ; for by what Cicero 
intimates, they appear to have had an interview*. 

The remaining part of Cicero's gOTenunent wis 
employed in the cml affairs of the province : where 
his whole care was to ease the several cities aod 
districts of that excessive load of debta, in which 
die avarice and rapadousness of former governors 
had iuTolved them. He laid it down for the fixed ' 
rule of his administration, not to suffer any moaey 
to be expended dther upon himself or his officers ; 
and when one of his lieutenants, L. TtiUins, in 
passing through the country, exacted only tbe I 
forage and finng, which was due by law, and that | 
but once a day, and not, as all others had done 
before, from every town and village through which 
they passed, he was much out of humour, sad 
could not help complaining of it, as a stain upon 
his government, since none of his people besides i 
had taken even a single farthing. AU the wealtbter I 
dties of the province used to pay to all their pro- 
consuls laige contributions for being exempted from 
furnishing vrinter-quarters to the army ; Cyprus 
alone paid yeariy on this ringle account two ban- 

« Ep. Fam. xv. 6. I 

s Ut optaaU, its est; veUaa enim, ala, tMitammodo «( 
baberam negoUi quod aaaet ad lanreolam »tia. Partbot 
times, quia diffidia copiia noatriB.>-Ep. Fam. iL 10; riii. 5. | 

7 Cioeronea noatroa Deiotania flliua, qui rex a Mutn 
appeUatua eat, aeonm in regnum. Dnm in •stiTit noe 
e aa en iua , ilium pneria locum eaae tnJit— Jmrnw dnximiia-' 
Ad Att. ▼. 17. 

Cioeronea poeri amant inter ae, diacnnt, exeroaotur: kA 
altei^-frmia eget, alter calcarlbus— Dkmjniaa mihi qai* 
dem in amoribus eat. Pueri autem aiunt aum fareater 
iraaoi. Bed bomo neo dootior, neo lanotior fieri potaiL— 
Ibid. Ti. 1. 

« MibI tamen oum Deiotaro oonvenit, ut iOa bi mda 
castria eaaet cum omnibua aula oopiia, babei aoteai to- 
bortes qiuMlringeoariaa noatra armatnra triginta ; eqaitom 
duo mUlia—Ibid. 

Deiotarum oonfeatim. Jam adme veoientam com inafa» 
et firmo eqnitatn et peditatu et oum omniboa misocqriwi 
oertiorem f eoi, noQ viderl eaae oauaam our abcaeei a regDO. 
— Ep. Fam. xr. 4. 

• Deiotama mibi narravit, ^.—Ad Att vL 1, 5, A- 

^ 
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ini tileats, or about forty thoosand potmds ; but 
Qeoo remitted this whole tax to diem, which 
doM made a vast rerenue ; and applied all the 
aOamarj perqiiintes of his office to the relief of 
theoppraied pronoce ; jet for all his services and 
pacnaity, wUcfa araased the poor people, he would 
aeoept no honovrs, but what were merely Terbal ; 
pnUbitioi^ aUezpensiTe monuments, as statues, 
tempki, brazen horses, &c, which, by the flattery of 
An, oMd to be erected of coarse to all goTcmors, 
tfaaagli ever so corrupt and oppressiTC. While he 
wm apoB his Tisitation of the Asiatic districts, 
tee happened to be a kind of famine in the coun- 
try ; ytt whererer he came, he not only provided 
fiorliB &mily at his own expense, but prerailed 
vitfa die BMrchaats and dealers, who had any quan- 
tity of com in their store-houaes, to 8i^)ply the 
people with it on easy tcrms^ ; living himself, all 
tbe viiSe, splendidly and hospitably, and keeping 
n open tabfe, not only for all the Roman officers, 
bit the gentry of the province^. In the following 
ktter to Atticua, he gives him a summary view of 
kit nmner of governing : 

" I see (says be) that you are much pleased with 
■yaioderatioQ and abstinence ; but you would be 
anch mors so, if you were with me, especially at 
Lttdicea, where I did wonders at the sessions, 
■hicfa I have just held, for tiie affidrs of the dio- 
ooes, from the thirteenth of February to the first 
if May. Many cities are wholly fi^ from all 
their debts, many greatly eased ; and all, by being 
■Uoved to govern themselves by their own laws, 
bie reeovered new life. There are two ways by 
vhkh 1 have put them into a capacity of freeing, 
or of flBuig themsdves, at least of their debts. 
IV one is, by suffering no expense at all to be 
mak on the account of my government When I 
■f BDse at all, I speak not hyperbolically ; there 
> set 10 much, as a farthing ; it is incredible to 
tfcmk, what relief they have found from this single 
aticfe. The other is this : their, own Greek ma- 
Ptetei had strangely abused and plundered them. 
1 enaiBed every oae of them, who had borne any 
«ioe for ten years past ; liiey all plainly confessed, 
■i, wkhout the ignominy of a public conviction, 
udi rastitution of the money whjeh they had pil- 
^ed; to that the people, who had paid nothing to 
nrtemers forthe present lustrum, have now paid 
^ irrears of the last, even without murmuring. 
Thii has placed me in high fiivour with the publi- 

^ Cam patee ({uioqaam homines magle tmqaam esee 
Bbiloa, ^oam miUiim tenmoivm, me obtfaiente provin* 
^■Mmtoi teotnm eese, neo in ranpubUoam neo in 
IBB^wan meonmi, prgt erq uam in L. TnlUnm, legatmn. 
b c«t«oq[iii alMdineiM (eed Jnlia lege tnuuitane, eemel 
^oo in 4i«a, oon nt alii aolebant omnibuB vicia) fecit 
otnfti oeeiplMidiis rit, com tenmciom nego eomtos fac- 
^'^ Peater aom aeoepit nemo. Hae eordee a noetro (^ 
lUidoaoeeplmiui— Ad Att. v. 21. 

Oniia^ loei^ieteB, ne in hibenia mfUtee xeciperent, 
ttpeepeooniasdabant. Cypril talents Attioa cc. Qna 
ex iMilft (nan hnpfioKueSs aed veriaeime loqnor) nimmraa 
"^jiMBeobCIncDteerogabitar. Ob hco benefida, quibne 
*^*t^tteaDl, nulloe taonoree mihl, niei vertjorom, deoemi 
ih& B ffati, Udm, r J B pi w wO f prohibeo.— Ibid. 

V^nn. que ent in hac mea Asia, mihl optanda ftierit. 
j^'i mee iter fed, nulla ▼!,— anotoritate et cohortatione 
V"^ nt el GrmA et dvee Romani, qui fromentnm 
^''^^■■Bnait, magnum nnmemm popnlis poUioerentur. 

^Ba Ttram, at martmne enmptoa fecfo. Miriilce 
-AdAttT. Ifl. 



cans : a gratefiil set of men ! you'll say ; I have really 
found them such — the rest of my jurisdiction shall 
be managed with the same address, and create the 
same admiration of my clemency and easiness. 
There is no difficulty of access to me, as there is 
to all other provincial governors ; no introduction 
by my diamberlain ; I am always up before day, 
and walking in my hall with my doors open, as I 
used to do when a candidate at Rome : this is great 
and gracious here, though not at all troublesome to 
me, from my old habit and discipline," &c.<^ 

This method of governing gave no small um- 
brage to Appius, who consider^ it as a reproach 
upon himself, and sent several querulous letters to 
Cicero, because he had reversed some of his consti- 
tutions : ** And no wonder,*' says Cicero, '* that he 
is displeased with my manner, for what can be more 
unlike, than his administration and mine ? under 
him the province was drained by expenses and ex- 
actions ; under me, not a penny levied for public or 
private use. What shall I say of his prsfects, 
attendants, lieutenants ? of their plunders, rapines, 
injuries ? whereas now, there is not a single family 
governed with such order, discipline, and modesty, 
as my province. This some of Appius's friends 
interpret ridiculously, as if I was tiddng pains to 
exalt my own character, in order to depress his ; 
and doing all this, not for the sake of my own cre- 
dit, but of his disgrace'." But the tmtii was, 
that from the time of his reconciliation with Ap- 
pius, he had a sincere desire to live on good terms 
with him, as well out of regard to the splendour of 
his birth and fortunes, as to his great aUiances, for 
one of his daughten was married to Pompey's son, 
and another to Brutus' ; so that, though their prin- 
ciples and maxims were totally different, yet he 
took care to do every thing with the greatest pro- 
fessions of honour and respect towards Appius, 
even when he found it necessary to rescind bis 
decrees ; considering himself only, he says, as a 
second physician c^ed in to a case of sickness, 
where he found it necessary to change the method 
of cure, and when the patient had been brought 
low by evacuations and blood-letting, to apply all 
kinds of lenitive and restoring medicines k. 

As soon as the government of Cilicia was allot- 
ted to him, he acquainted Appius with it by letter, 
begging of him that, as no man could succeed to 
it with a more friendly disposition than himself, so 
Appius would deliver up the province to him, in 
sadi a condition as one friend would expect to re- 
ceive -it from another^ ; in answer to which Appius, 



<i Ad Att vL 2. 

« Quid enim poteet eaee tarn difeimile, qnam fflo imper- 
ante, exhaiutam esee eomptibae et Jaoturis provindam, 
nobis earn obtinoitilras, munmom noUnm ease erogatum 
neo privatim neo publico, &o.— -Ibid. vi. 1. 

f Ego Appium, ut teoom aappe looutna aom, valdediligo. 
Meque ab eo diligi atatim oceptum eaae, ut aimultatem de- 
poeulmn8,aenBl— Jam me Pompeii totomeaaeacia: Brutum 
a me amari intelligia. Quid eet oaua«, cur mihl non in 
optatia eet oompleoti hominem, florentem aetate, opibua, 
honoribua, ingmio, liberie, propinqula, affinibua, amlcia. 
*-Bp. Fam. ii. 13. 

f Ut ai medicua, com agrotna aUi medioo traditos ait. 
iraaoi velit ei medieo, qui aibi aoooeeaerit, ai quie ipee in 
ourando oonatitnerit mntet ille. Sio Appine, cum ^| 
&^aip^(rc«ff provindam ouiariti aangninem miaerlt» aeo. 
—Ad Att vi. 1. 

k Cum contra vohmtatem meam— aoddiaaet, ut mihi 
onm imperio in prorindam in ] 
M S 
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having intimated some desire of an interview, 
Cicero took occasion to press it with much earnest- 
ness, as a thing of great service to them both ; 
and, that it might not be defeated, gave him an ac- 
count of all his stages and motions, and offered to 
regulate them in such a manner as to make the 
place of their meeting the most agreeable to Ap- 
pius's convenience; but Appius being disgusted 
by the first edicts which Cicero published, resolved 
for that reason to disappoint him, and as Cicero 
advanced into the province, retired still to the 
remoter parts of it, and contrived to come upon 
him at last so suddenly, that Cicero had not warn- 
ing enough given to go out and meet him, which 
Appius Md hold of as a fresh ground of complaint 
against Cicero's pride, for refusing that common 
piece of cespect to him ^ 

This provoked Cicero to expostulate with him 
with great spirit — ** I was informed," says he, ** by 
one of my apparitors, that you complained of me 
for not coming out to meet you ; I despised you, 
it seems, so as nothing could be prouder. When 
your servant came to me near midnight and told 
me that you would be with me at Iconium before 
day, but could not say by which road, when there 
we're two, I sent out your friend Varro by the one, 
and Q. Li^ta, the commander of my artillery, by 
the other, with instructions to each of them to 
bring me timely notice of your approach, that I 
might come out in person to meet yon. Lepta 
came running back presently in all haste to ac- 
quaint me that you had already passed by the camp, 
upon which I went directly to Iconium, where you 
know the rest. Did I then refuse to come out 
to you? — to Appius Claudius, to an emperor; 
then, according to ancient custom, and, above all, 
to my friend ? I, who of all men am apt to do 
more in that<way than becomes my dignity — but 
enough of this. The same man told me likewise, 
that you said * What ! Appius went out to meet 
Lentulus ; Lentulus to Appius, but Cicero would 
not come out to Appius.' Can you then be guilty 
of such impertinence? A man, in my judg- 
ment of the greatest prudence, learning, expe- 
rience, and I may add politeness too, which the 
Stoics rightly judge to be a virtue ? Do you ima- 
gine, that your Appiuses and Lentuluses are of more 
weight with me than the ornaments of virtue ? Be- 
fore 1 had obtained those honours, which in the 
opinion of the world are thought to be the greatest, 
I never fondly admired those names of yours ; I 
looked indeed upon those who had left them to 
you, as great men, but after I had acquired and 
borne the highest commands, so as to have nothing 
more to desire, either of honour or glory, I never 
indeed considered myself as your superior, but 
hoped that I was become your equal ; nor did 
Pompey, whom I prefer to all men who ever lived, 
nor Lentulus, whom I prefer to myself, think 
otherwise. If you however are of a different opinion, 
it will do you no harm to read with some attention 
what Atfaenodorus says on this subject, that you 

oonaolatiA oociirrebat, quod neque Ubi amkior, quam ego 
■urn. qoiaquam po«et Bueoedore, noque ego ab ullo pro- 
vtnciam aocipere, qui mallet eam mibi quam maxime 
aptam ezpUcatamqae tradere. dec— Ep. Fam. UL 9. 

1 me libenter ad eam partem provindcpriraum esse 

venturum, quo te maxime Telle arbitrara*. &o— Ibid. S. 

AppiuB noster, cum me adrentare videt, profeotus est 
Taraum usque Laodioea. — ^Ad Att. v. 17. 



may learn wherein true nobility consists. But to 
return to the point : I desire you to look upon me, 
not only as your friend, but a most affectionate 
one ; it shall be my care by all possible services to 
convince you that I am truly so, but if you have t 
mind to let people see that you are less concerned 
for my interests in my absence, than my pains for 
yours deserved, I free you trom that trouble : 
For I have friends enough to serve and love 
Both me and mine, and above all great Jove. 

ILL 174. 

but if you are naturally querulous, you shall not still 
hinder my good offices and wishes for you; all 
that you will do, is to make me less solicitous how 
you take them. I have written this with more than 
my usual freedom, from the consdousness of my 
duty and affection, which being contracted by 
choice and judgment^ it will be in your power to 
preserve as long as you think proper. Adieu*." 

Cicero's letters to Appius make one book of 1^ 
Familiar Epistles, the greatest part of which are of 
the exposti^atory kind, on the subject of their mu- 
tual jealousies and complaints. In this slippery 
state of their friendship, an accident happened it 
Rome which had like to have put an end to it. His 
daughter Tullia, after parting from her second 
husband Crassipes, as it is probablv thought, by 
divorce', was married in her fother's absence to t 
third, P. Cornelius Dolabella; several parties bad 
been offered to her, and among them TL CUit- 
dius Nero, who afterwards married livia, whom 
Augustus took away from him ; Nero made his 
proposals to Cicero in Cilicia, who referred him to 
the women, to whom he had left the management 
of that affair ; but before those overtures reached 
them, they had made up Uie match with Dolabella, 
being mightily taken with his complaisant and ob- 
sequious address "*. He was a nobleman of patri- 
cian descent, and of great parts and politeness, but 
of a violent, daring, ambitious temper, warmly 
attached to Csesar, and by a life of pleasure and 
expense which the prudence of Tullia, it was hoped, 
would correct, greatly distressed in his fortunes, 
which made Cicero very uneasy, when he came 
afterwards to know it°. Dolabella, at the time of 
this marriage, for which he made way also by the 
divorce of his first wife", gave a proof of his enter- 
prising genius, b y impeaching Appius Claudins of 

k Ep. Fam. iU. 7. 

1 What confirms this notion is, that Craasipes xppan 
to have been alive at this time, and under Cicero's de- 
pleasure : who mentions him as the onl}' senator, beudes 
Hirrus, to whom he did not think fit to write about tb« 
affair of his $ttpplieation.-~Ad Att. vit. 1. 

m Ego dum in provinda omnibus rebus Appinm orao. 
sublto sum {actus aconsatoris ejus sooer— eed crede mihi 
nihil minus putaram ego, qui de Tl. Neroiie, qui mecum 
egerat, certos homines ad mulieres misotun, qui Romam 
venerunt factis sponsalibus. 8ed hoc «pao melliu. Mo- 
lieres quidem valde inteUigo delectari obsequio ei comitate 
adole8ceatis.^Ad Att vi 6. 

n Gener est soavis— qnuitumvis vd ingenB, vd hnma- 
nitatis ; satis. Reliqua qu« nosti fereoda.~Ad Att. m 3. 

Dolabellam a te gaudeo primum landari, deinde etiam 
amari. Nam ea que speras Tullic mea prudentia posse 
temperari, scio oui tuc epistolse respondeant.— ^. F^m. 
U. ]5:viii.ia 

Hao oblectabar specula, Dolabellam meum fore ab ii« 
molestiis, quas libertate sua oontrazerat, libenun.— Ibid. 
viiLie. 

o Illud mihi occurrit, quod inter postulationem. et no- 
minis deUUonem uxor a Dolabella diBceaiit.>-Ibid. viii & 
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ptiedces against the ttate» in his goTernment of 
Cilkii, and of biibeiy and corruption in his suit 
for the oonsolahip. This put a great difficulty upon 
Cicero, and made it natural to suspect, that he 
pmitelj favoured the impeachment, where the 
■ocuer was his son-in-law ; but, in clearing hlm- 
•df of it to Appius, though he dissembled a little, 
perhaps in disclaiming any part or knowledge of 
dut match, yet he was very sincere in professing 
kinsetf an utter stranger to the impeachment, and 
vtt in truth greatly disturbed at it. But as, from 
tke circumstance of his succeeding to Appius in 
hit government, he was of all men the most capa- 
ble sf aerring or hurting him at the trial; so 
^npey, who took great pains to screen Appius, 
wai extremely desirous to engage him on their side, 
lad had thoi^^ts of sending one of his sons to him 
for that purpose ; but Cicero saved them that 
tnrable, hj declaring early and openly for Appius, 
tad promising everything from the province that 
ooold possibly be of service to him, which he 
thooght himself obliged to do tiie more forwardly, 
to prevent any suspicion of treachery to his 

I fnaid on the account of his new allianoe^ : so 
that Appius, instead of declining a trial, contrived 
to bfiog it on as soon as he could ; and with that 
new, having dropped his pretensions to a triumph, 
catered the dty, and offered himself to his judges 
before his accuser was prepared for him, and was 
Kqoitted without any difficulty of both the in- 

1 (iktments. 

In a htde time after his trial he was chosen cen- 
»r, together with Rso, Cesar's father-in-law, the 
^ who bore that office during the freedom of the 
lepvUic. Claudius's law, mentioned above, which 
hd greatly restrained the power of these magis- 
tntes, was repealed the Ust year by Scipio, the 
cQQsal, and their ancient authority restored to 
them^, which wms now exercised with great rigour 
by Appius, who, though reaUy a libertine, and re- 
Birkible for indulging himself in all the luxury of 
fifo) yet by an affectation of severity, hoped to 
wtrieve his character, and pass for an admirer of 
tbtt ancient discipline for which many of his ances- 
^0" had been celebrated. Cselius gives a pleasant 
•owBt of him to Cicero. " Do you know, says he, 
^ the censor Appius is doing wonders amongst 
Ut aboot statues and pictures, the number of our 
Kres, and the payment of debts ? He takes the 
cQionhip for soap or nitre, and thinks to scour 
^Biuelf clean with it ; but he is mistaken — ^for 
vbfle he is labouring to wash out his stains, he 
opens his very veins and bowels, and lets us see 
bin the more intimately : run away to us by all 
fbe Go(b, to laugh at these things. Drusus sits 
J^ge opon adultery, by the Scantinian law', Ap- 

9 Foopdiu dicitnr vslde pro Appto laborare, nt etiun 
prtot altcTutram de fiUis ad te minorom.— Ep. Fam. 

^ hoe mg uUum antem ei temeritatem nostri Dola- 
^■^^epneatoram me pro illius pericnlo prKbeo.— Itiid. 

luMBhac mlhl affinftate nuncteta, non majoreeqni- 
^ studio, nd acrioa, apertins, signiflcantiiu digniUtem 
^ defeodlMem— nam nt veCas noatra ahnultas antea 
" """^X me, ut caverem ne col Mupicioiiem ficte recon- 
°^^'^ gatic darem : tic afflnitaa novam ooram affert 
«w«»<lL-lbW. ilL 12. 

^Wo.p.M7. 

' Sds Appiom oe na otem hie oatenta focere ? de tignis et 
*"biUs, de api modo, et ere aUeno aoerrime agere ? per- 



pius on statues and pictures." But this vain and 
unseasonable attempt at reformation, instead of 
doing anv good, served only to alienate people from 
Pompey s cause, with whom Appius was strictly 
allied ; whilst his colleague Piso, who foresaw that 
effect, chose to sit still and suffer him to disgrace 
the knights and senators at pleasure, which he did 
with great freedom, and among others turned Sallust, 
the historian, out of the senate, and was hardly re* 
strained from putting the same affront upon Curio, 
which added still more friends and strength to Ciesar*. 
As to the public news of the year, the grand 
affair that engaged all people's thoughts, was 
the expectation of a breach between Caesar and 
Pompey, which seemed now unavoidable, and in 
which all men were beginning to take part, and 
ranging themselves on the one side or the other. 
On Pompey's there was a great majority of the 
senate and the magistrates, with the better sort of 
all ranks : on Caesar's all the criminal and ob- 
noxious, all who had suffered punishment, or de- 
served it ; the greatest part of the youth and the city 
mob ; some of the popular tribunes, and all who 
were oppressed with debts ; who had a leader fit 
for their purpose, daring, and well provided, and 
wanting nothing but a cause. This is Cicero*s 
account ; and Cselius's is much the same. '* I see 
(says he) that Pompey will have the senate, and all 
who judge of things ; Ceesar, all who live in fear 
and uneasiness ; but there is no comparison be- 
tween their armies ^" Cesar had put an end to the 
Gallic war, and reduced the whole province to the 
Roman yoke ; but though his commission was near 
expiring, he seemed to have no thoughts of giving 
it up, and returning to the condition of a private 
subject ; he pretended that he could not possibly 
be safe, if he parted with his army, especially while 
Pompey held the province of Spain, prolonged to 
him for five years ». The senate, in the meanwhile, 
in order to make him easy, had consented to let 
him take the consulship, without coming to sue for 
it in person ; but when that did not satisfy him, 
the consul M. Marcellus, one of his fiercest ene- 
mies, moved them to abrogate his command di- 
rectiy, and appoint him a successor ; and since the 
war was at an end, to oblige him to disband his 
troops, and to come likewise in person to sue for 
the consulship, nor to allow the freedom of the 
city to his colonies beyond the Po : this related 
particularly to a favourite colony which Cesar, 
when consul, had settled at Comum, at the f oot of 
suasum est ei, oenguram lomentum aut nitmm esse. Er* 
rare mlhl videtur. Nam tordes eloere vult, venaa sibi 
omnes et viscera aperit. Carre per deoa, et qoam primom 
b«c rlsom venl. Legto Scantinic Judicium apud Dniaom 
fieri. Applum de tabulia et aignis agere.— £p. Fam. 
viii. U. 

» DID. xi. p. isa 

• Hoc video, cum homlne audadssimo, parattnimoqae 
negotium erne : omnee damnatos, omnes ignominia affectoa, 
omnes damnatiooe ignominiaqne dlgnos lilac faccre. Om* 
nem fere Jurentutem, omnem llbun urbanam ao perdltam 
plebem ; tribunos valentea— onmes, qui ere alleao pre- 
mantur— cauaam anlam ilia cauaa non habet, octeria rebus 
abundat.— Ad Att. vii. 3. 

In bac discordia video. Cn. Pompelam aenatam, qulqoa 
res Judicant, tecum habltumm : ad Cvaaresn omnes, qui 
cum timore aut mala q>e vlvant ad Cnarem acceworoa. 
Exerdtom oonferendum non eaw.— Ep. Fam. viii. 14. 

« Ccsarl antem persoaaam est, sesalTum erne non posae, 
si ab exercitu reoemerit Pert illam taman oooditioaem, 
ut ambo exercitus tradant.->Ibid. 
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the Alps, with the freedom of the citj gimted to it 
hj the Vatinian Uw^ AU the other coloniee on 
that ride of the Po had before obtained from Pom- 
pej'i &ther the rights of Latiimi» that is, the free- 
dom of Rome to those who had borne an aannal 
magistracy in them : but M. Marodlas, oat of a 
singular enmity to Cssar, woold allow no such 
right to his colony of Comnm ; and baring canght 
a certain Comensian magistrate who was acting the 
ddsen at Rome» he ordo^ him to be seised, and 
publicly whipped, an indignity from which all 
citixens were exempted by law ; bidding the man 
go and show those marks of his dtixenship to 
Cesar ^. Cicero condemns this act as rioknt and 
nnjost : ** Marcellos (says be) behaved shamefnlly 
in the case of the Comensian ; for if the man had 
ncTer been a magistrate, he was yet of a colony 
beyond the Po, so that Pompey will not be less 
shocked at it than Csssar himself." 

The other consnl, Serr. Solpidns, was of a more 
candid and moderate temper ; and being unwilling 
to give such a handle for a dril war, opposed and 
orerruled the motions of his colleague by the hdp 
of some of the tribunes : nor was Pompey himsefr 
disposed to proceed so riolently, or to break with 
Cesar on that foot, but thou^t it more plaurible 
to let his term run out, and Ids command expire of 
itself, and so throw upon him the odium of turn- 
ing his arms against his country, if he should re- 
solve to act against the senate and the laws. Thb 
oounsd prevuled, after many warm contestations, 
in which the summer was chiefly spent, and a decree 
was offered on the last of September, ** That the 
consuls dect, L. PauUus and C. Marcellus, should 
move the senate on the first of March, to settle the 
eonsular provinces ; and if any magistrate should 
interpose to hinder the effect of their decrees, that 
he should be deemed an enemy to the republic ; 
and if any one actually interposed, that this vote 
and resolution should be entered into the journals, 
to be conudered some other time by the senate, and 
laid also before the people.'' Bat four of the tri- 
bunes gave their joint negative to this decree, C. 
Cslius, L. Vinidus, P. (>>melius, and C. Vibius 
Pansa. In the course of these debates, Pompey, 
who affected great moderation in whatever he said 
of Cesar, was teased and urged 'on all sides to 
make an [explidt ^declaration of this sentiments. 
When he called it unjust to determine anything 
about ^Cesar's government before the first of 
March, the term prescribed to it by law, being 
asked, ** What, if any one should then put a nega- 
tive upon them ? " he said, ** there was no difference 
whether Cesar refused to obey the decrees of the 
senate, orprovided men to obstruct them." '* What, 
(says another) if he should insist on bdng consul, 
and holding his province too? '' '*What,'* replied 
Pompey, " if my son should take a stick and cudgel 
me* ?" — intimating the one to be as incredible and 
as impious also as the other. 



< Sueton. J. Caes. 28 ; Strabo, t. 326. 

T Appian. ii. 443. 

* Maroellas fcede de Comend : etti ille ms^istratmn non 
gCMc rit. erat tamen transpadanus. Ita mlhi videtur non 
minus atanaohi noatro. ao CKtarl moviaae.— Ad Att ▼. 11. 

a Cum interrogaretur, ai qui turn intoroederent : dixit 
hoc nihil intereate, utrum C. Ccaar aenatoi dioto audiena 
futnma non eaaet, an pararet, qui aenatum deoemere non 
pateretur. Quid al, inquit aliua, et consul ease et exeroi- 
tum habere volet ? at ille quam clcmenter. Quid si fiUua 
meua fuatem mihi impingere volet ?— Ep. Fam. vilL 8. 



Cioefo's friend Celius obtained the spidileahip this 
summer from his oompetitor Hirrus, the same who 
had opposed Cicero in the angurate, and whose 
disappointment gave occasion to many jokes be- 
tween them in tibeir letters^. In this magistracy 
it bdng customary to procure wild beasts of aH 
kinds from different parts of the empire for the 
entertainment of the dty, Cselius begged of Cicero 
to supply him with panthers from Cilida, and to 
employ the Cybaritas, a people of his provinoe 
&med for hunting, to catch them : " for it would be 
a reflection upon you (sajrs be) when Curio had ten 
panthers firom that country, not to let me have 
many more." He recommends to him at the aaaie 
time M. Feridius, a Roman knight, who had an 
estate in Cilida, charged with some aervioes or 
quit-rent to the nei^bouring dties, which he 
begs of him to get discharged, so as to make the 
lands free*. He seems sIm to have denied Ci- 
cen>*s consent to his levying certain contiibntioBt 
upon the cities of his province, towards definy- 
ing the expense of his shows at Home; a pre- 
rogative which the sMliles always churned, aad 
sometimes practised ; though it was denied to theai 
by some governors, and partioulariy by Qaintu 
Cicero in Asia, upon the advice of his brother' ; 
in answer to all which Cicero replied, ** that he 
was sorry to find that his actions were so much m 
the dark, that it was not yet known at Rome thst 
not a fiirthing had been exacted in hia province, 
except for the payment of just debts ; that it was 
ndther fit for him to extort money, nor for Celios 
to take it, if it were designed for himself; sad 
admonished him, who had undertaken the part of 
accusing others, to live himself with more caotioQ 
— and as to panthers, that it was not conristeat 
with his character to impose the charge of huntiiig 
them upon the poor people*.'* But though he 
would not break his rules for the sake of his 
friend, yet he took care to provide panthers for 
him at his own expense ; and says pleasantly upon 
it, that the beasts made a sad complaint against 
him, and resolved to quit the country, since do 
snares were laid in his province for any other crea- 
ture but themsdves'. 

Curio likewise obtained the tribunate this sum- 
mer, which he sought widi no other design, as 
many imagined, than for the opportunity of mor- 
tifying CcMar, against whom he hsd hitherto acted 
with great fierceness'. But Cicero, who knew from 
the temper and views of them both, how easy it 

b Ep. Fam. ii 9. 10; ft viiL 8. 3, S. 

c Fere literia omnibua tibi de pantheria aoripaL Tirpe 
tibi erit, Fatiachum Curioni deoem panthoaa wUmtt tt 
non multia partibua plurea, ^o^Bp. Fam. viil. 9. 

M. Feridium— tibi oommendo. Agnm, qooa fruotnariof 
habent dvitatea, vuli too benefido. quod tibi hxSit eC 
hcmeatum faota eat, Jmmunea eaaa Ibid. 

<i Ad Quint L 1. a. 9. 

* Reecripai, me moleate ferre, A ago in tc ne t ala latamn, 
neo andiretur TUasut, nullum in mca prorinoia numminn 
nisi in cs alienum erogari ; doouique neo mlhi ooodHaiv 
pcouniam Uoere, neo illi cap&n ; momiiqiie emn, ke<^Ad 
Att ▼!. L 

t De pantheria, per eoa, qui veoari aolent, agttor man- 
dato meo dUlfenter : aed mlim paucitaa est : et eaa, qu« 
aunt, ralde aiunt queri, quod nihil cuiqnam ineidiaimn la 
mea prorinda nisi aibi fiat.— Ep. Fam. U. 11. 

ff 8ed ut spero et volo. et ut se fert ipse Curio, booos eC 
aenatum malet Totua nt nunc eat boo acaturit'^Ibid. 
viii.4. 
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wnM be to make op mstten between them, took 
m i iM J M i to write m. congntiilatory letter to him 
ipoB this adTBiioeKieiit, in which he exhorts him, 
vkk great graiTitj, ** to oonBider into what a dan- 
gciMicriflahia tribonate had fidlem, not bj chance 
Wt Uf own eUnee ; what Tiolence of the times, 
vlot fifiety of datngers himg over the republic, 
kom noertain die events of things were, how 
ckageaUe men's minds, how mnch treachery and 
fai ie kwd in bvman lifie — ^he begs of him, therefore, 
Id bevire of entering into any new counsels, but 
t» pvme and defimd what he himself thought 
1^ snd not suffisr himself to be drawn away by 
tie sdnce of ottiers'* — referring, without doubt, to 
H. Antony, the chief companion and corrupter of 
Ui yoath : in the conclusion, be conjures him to 
" eapby his present power to hinder his pro- 
mad trouble from bdog prolonged by any new 
act of the senate.' ' ^ — Qcero s suspicions were soon 
ooairBed by letters from Rome, whence Cclius 
smt Ub word of Curio's changing sides, and de- 
dariag htmsdf for Cesar ; in answer to which, 
Cicero says, *' the last page of your letter in your 
•VB hand really tondied me. What do yon say ? 
is Cario timed advocate for Cssar ? who would 
kve thought it besides myself? for let me die if 
I M not expect it ! Good gods, how much do I 
Inf to be laughing with you at Rome ? ^ " 

The new coiuuls being Cicero's particular friends, 
be wrote congratulatory letters to them both upon 
their dec^on, in which he begged the 
concurrence of their authority, to the 
decree of his supplication ; and what he 
had more at heart, that they would not 
suffer any prolongation of his annual 
term ; in which theyreadily obliged him, 
and recdved his thanks also by letter 
for that favour^. It was expected that 
_ dedaiTe would now be done in relation 
li the two Gaula, and the appointment of a suc- 
eenor to Cseaar, since both the consuls were sup- 
PMBd tD be his enemies : but all attempts of that 
« were stin frustrated by tiie intrigues of Cssar;; 
ke vfaeii C. Marcellus b^n to renew the same 
aolian whidi his kinsman had made the year be- 
fere, he was obstructed by his colleague Panllus 
tad the trilrane Curio, whom Cssar had privately 
gnaed by immense bribes, to suffer nothing preju- 
<fic»l to his interest to pass during their magis- 
tncy^ He is said to nave given Paullns about 
tbree hundred thousand pounds, and to Curio 
■racb more"*. The first wanted it to defray the 
cbargcs of those splendid buildings which he had 
■sd^tdten to raise at his own cost ; the second 
to elear himself of the load of his debts, which 
aaMranted to about half a million" ; for he had 
vvted his great fortunes so effectually in a few 
yens, that he had no other revenue left, as Pliny 
Kysi but in the bopes of a dvil war<*. Tliese fiicts 
■re mentioned by idl the Roman writers ; 

^Bp. Pom. 0.7. 

i BztRBtt pa^rila popugit ma too ohirograptao. Quid 
•^* fiMimi mijii lUifwiilH rnrln T quia hoc pntaretpnt- 
twae? BUD ita vivam, pataTi.~niid. 13. 

^ Btknn. XV. 7. 10, 11, U, la. 

1 BMlon. J. Cm. S9. 

* Appioa. iL p. 443. 

■ ■"rniHrff MStarttam wrlo aUeni.— Ysl. Max. fx. L 

• Qtrialhil In eonau halnierlt, pnetardiMordiam prind- 
pn^PUn. Hist. liat. zxxvL 15. 



MomentnmqiM fait matatus Curio rarum, 
Qallorum oaptos apdUis et Cctaria auro— 

LucAiv. hr. 819. 
O^ofllit by the QMfls of Oad, and Cosar^t gold. 
Curio tum'd traitor, and his ooontry aold. 
and Servius applies thst passage of Virgil, Vendidit 
hie auro patrum, to the case of Curio's selling 
Rome to Cssar. 

Cicero in the mean time was expecting with im- 
patience the expiration of his annual t«rm ; but 
before he oould quit the province he was obliged 
to see the account of all the money which had 
passed through his own or his officers' hands, 
stated and balanced ; and three fair copies pro- 
rided, two to be deposited in two of the prindpal 
dties of his jurisdiction, and a third in the treti- 
sury at Rome. That his whole administration, 
therefore, might be of a piece, he was very exact 
and punctual in acquitting himself of this duty, 
and would not indulge bis officers in the use of sny 
public money beyond the legal time or above the 
sum prescribed by law, as appears from his letters 
to some of them who desired it P. Out of the 
annual revenue whidi was decreed to him for the 
use of the province, he remitted to the treasury all 
that he had not expended, to the amount of above 
eight hundred thousand pounds. '* This,'[ says he, 
•* makes my whole company gproan ; they imagined 
that it should have beeen divided among them- 
sdves, as if i ought to have been a better manager 
for the treasuries of Phrygia and Cilicia than for 
our own. But they did not move me ; for my 
own honour weighed with me the most ; yet^I have 
not been wanting to do every thing in my power 
that is honourabk and generous to them tUd^ '. 

His last concern was, to what hand he should 
commit the government of his prorinoe upon his 
leaving it, since there was no successor appointed 
by the senate on account of the heats among them 
about the case of Csesar, which disturbed all their 
debates, and interrupted all other business. He 
had no opinion of his qusstor, C. CkUus, a young 
man of noble birUi, but of no great virtue or pru- 
dence, and was afraid, after his glorious adminis- 
tration, that by placing so great a trust in one of 
his character, he should expose himsdf to some 
censure. But he had nobody about him of superior 
rank who was willing to accept it, and did not care 
to force it upon his brother, lest that might give a 
handle to suspect him of some interest or partiality 
in the choice''. He dropped the province, th«refore, 
p Laodice* me prade* aooeptunim arbitror omnia pub- 
lic« peconis— oihfl eat, qnod in isto genere cniquam 
pouim oommodure, dec.'— Ep. Fam. IL 17* 

niud quidem oerte lactam eat, qnod lex Jnbebat, nt 
apud duas otvitates, Laodioenaem, et Apameenaem. que 
nobis mtL^hmm Tidebantni^rationea oonfectaa et coiiaoU> 
dataa depooeremna, dtc — ^Ibid. v. SO. 

q Cum enim rectum et glorioaum potarem ez amnio 
aompta. qui mihi derretua eatet. Me Cclio qucatori 
relinqnere aonuum, referre in «rarlnm ad H. 8. cia inge> 
muit nostra oohors, omne iUud pntana diatribni aibi opof^ 
tere: ut ego amicior invenirer Phrygnm ant Cflioum mm- 
rlia, quam noeteo. Bed me non movemnt ; nam mea lana 
apud me plurimum valuit. Nee tamen quioquam honorl- 
fioe in quemquam fieri potuit, qood pnetenniaerim.— Ad 
Att. TiL 1. 

r Ego de proTinciadeoedena qncstorem Cadium prwposai 
proYinds. Puemm ? inquiea. At qucatorem ; at nobilem 
adoleaoentem ; at omnium fere exemplo. Neque erat 
auperiore honore uaus. quern p r gfl oef tan. Pontiniua multo 
ante dia cc aa er at. A Quinto fratia Impatnni non poterat : 
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after some deliberation^ into Caelios's bands, and 
set forward immediately apon bis joumej towards 
Italy. 
I Bat before be quitted Asia be begged of Atticns 
by letter to send bim a particular detail of all tbe 
news of tbe city. ** Tbere are odious reports," 
says be, ** about Curio and Paullus ; not tbat I see 
any danger wbile Pompey stands, or I may say, 
indeed, wbile be sits, if be bas but bis bealtb ; but 
in trutb I am sorry for my friends Curio and Paul- 
lus. If you are now, tberefore,at Rome, or as soon 
as you come tbitber, I would bave you send me a 
plan of tbe wbole republic, wbicb may meet me on 
tbe road, tbat I may form myself upon it, and re- 
solve wbat temper to assume on my coming to tbe 
city ; for it is some advantage not to come tbitber 
a mere stranger*." We see wbat a confidence be 
placed in Pompey, on wbom indeed tbeir wbole 
prospect eitber of peace witb Csesar or of success 
against bim depended : as to tbe intimation about 
bis bealtb, it is expressed more strongly in anotber 
letter : *' All our bopes (says be) bang upon tbe life 
of one man, wbo is attacked every yfear by a dan- 
gerous fit of sickness*." His constitution seems to 
bave been peculiarly subject to fevers, tbe frequent 
returns of wbicb, in tbe present situation of affairs, 
gave great apprebension to all bis party. In one 
of those fevers wbicb threatened bis life for many 
days successively, all tbe towns of Italy put up 
public prayers for bis safety ; an honour which bad 
never before been paid to any man while Rome 
was free™. 

Upon taking leave of Cilicia, Cicero paid a visit 
to Rhodes, for tbe sake (be says) of tbe children'. 

His design was to give them a view of tbat flou- 
rishing isle, and a little exercise, perhaps, in that 
celebrated school of eloquence where he himself 
had studied with so much success under Molo. 
Here he received tbe news of Hortensius*s deaths, 
which greatly affected bim, by recalling to bis mind 
tbe many glorious struggles that they IumI sustained 
together at tbe bar, in their competition for the 
prize of eloquence. Hortensius reigned absolute 
in tbe forum when Cicero first entered it ; and as 
bis superior fame was tbe chief spur to Cicero's 
industry, so the shining specimen which Cicero 
soon gave of himself made Hortensius likewise tbe 
brighter for it, by obliging bim to exert all tbe 
force of bis genius to maintain bis ground against 
his young rival. They passed a great part of their 
lives in a kind of equal contest and emulation of 
each other's merit ; but H ortensius, by tbe supe- 
quem tamen si reliquimem, dioereot iniqui, non me plane 
poet annum, ut senatus voluifiset, de provincia deoeaaiBae, 
quoniam alterum m« reUqaioem.— Ep. Fam. U. Iff ; Ad 
Att. rl. ff. 6. 

> Hac odiosa afferebantur de Curf one, de Paullo : non 
quo ullum periculum videam stante Pompeio, vel etiam 
■edente, valeat modo. Bed meheroule Curionb et Paulll 
meorum familiarum vioem doleo. Formam igitur mibi 
totius reipublice si Jam ea Rome, aut cmn eris, velim 
mittas, que mihi obviam veniat. Ex qua me fingere poe- 
■um, Ac— Ad Att. vi. 3. 

* In unius hominis, qnotannls, perlcolose ngrotantis, 
anima. poeitas omnes nostraB apes habemus.^Ibid. vlii. 2. 

« Quo qoidem tempore univena Italia vota pro salute 
ejus, prime omnium civium« snsoepit^Vell. Fat. ii. 48 ; 
Dio. p. 155. 

* Hhodum volo puerorum causa.— Ad Att. vi. 7. 

7 Cum e Cilicia decedens Rhodum veniaaem. et eo mihi 
de Q. Uortendi morte esset allatum ; opinione omnium 
m^rem animo oepi dolorem.— Brut ink. 



riority of bis years, having first passed tbroaf^ the 
nsaal gradation of public honours, and satisfi^bis 
ambition by obtaining tbe highest, began to rdsx 
somewhat of bis old contention, and give way to 
tbe charms of ease and luxury, to wbidi his nature 
strongly inclined bim', till he was forced at last by 
tbe general voice of the city to yield tbe post of 
honour to Cicero, wbo never lost sight of the true 
point of glory, nor was ever diverted by any tempta- 
tion of pleasure from bis steady course and labo- 
rious pursuit of virtue. Hortensius published 
several orations, which were extant long after his 
death ; and it were much to be wished that tiiey 
bad remained to this day, to enable us to form t 
judgment of the different talents of these two great 
men ; but they are said to have owed a great part 
of their credit to tbe advaatage of Us acdoo, 
which yet vras thought to bave more of art than 
was necessary to an orator, so tbat his compoo- 
tions were not admired so much by the reader, « 
they bad been by tbe bearer* ; while Cicero's more 
valued productions made all others of tbat kind 
less sought for, and consequently the less carefully 
preserv^. Hortensius, however, was generally 
allowed by tbe ancients, and by Cicero himself, to 
bave possessed every accomplishment which could 
adorn an orator : elegance of style, art of compo- 
sition, fertility of invention, sweetness of elocutum* 
gracefulness of action^. 'These two rivals Hved, 
however, always with great civility and respect 
towards each other, and were usually in tke same 
way of thinking and acting in tbe affairs of tbe 
republic, till Cicero, in tbe case of his exile, dis- 
covered tbe plain marks of a lurking envy and infi- 
delity in Hortensius ; yet his resentment carried 
him no farther than to some free complaints of it 
to tbeir common friend Atticus, wbo made it his 
business to mitigate this disgust, and binder it 
from proceeding to an open breach, so that Cic^ti, 
being naturally placable, lived again mih him, 
after his return, on the same easy terms as before, 
and lamented his death at this time with great 
tenderness, not only as tbe private loss of a friend, 
but a public misfortune to bis country, in being 
deprived of the service and authority of so ex- 
perienced a statesman at so critical a oonjnoo- 
ture*. 

From Rhodes be passed on to Ephesns, wbeooe 
be 'set sail on the first of October, and after a 
tedio us passage landed at Athens, on tbe four- 

I Nam is post oonsulatum — summum iHitd saum ste- 
dium remiait, quo a puero fuerat inoensns; atque in 
onmium rerum abundantia voluit beatius, nt ipin putabtt 
remissius certe vivere.^Brut. p. 443. 

» Motua et gestus etiam plus artis habdiat, quam era' 
oratori satis.^Rrut 425. 

Dioebat melius quam scripsit Hortmrins. Otatof- F 
fitfl. 

E^us scripta tantum intra, famam sunt, qui din prioesiK 
oratorum^-existimatus est, novissime quoad vixit, secoD- 
dus; ut appareat placulase aliquid eo dioente, quod 
legentes non invenlmus.— Ad Quint xL 3. 

b Erat in verborum q)lendore elegaiM, oomposftioBt 
aptus, faoultate copiosus :— neo pnetermittebat fen quk 
quam, quod ent in crnim vox canora et soavia.— Brat 
425. 

c Nametamicoamis8ocumoon8aetudinejaonnda,tiiic 
multorum officiorum conjunctlone me fHivatam vid^iu' 
— augebat etiam molestiam, quod magna si^iMiUnm d 
vlum bonorumqne penuria, vir ^regius, coqJunotiaalinuE^ 
que meoum otmailiorum omnium socletate aUcoisBiajc 
eipublicc tempore extinctua.— Brut. Intl. 
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teentb^. Here be lodged again ia his old quarters, 
tt tbe hoBse of his friend Aristus. His predecessor, 
Apinas, nho passed also through Athens on his 
retora. hsd ordered a new portico or Testibole to 
be boih at his cost to the temple of the Elensinian 
Cats; which soggested a thonght likewise to 
Qcero of adding some ornament of the same kind 
to die Academy, as a public monument of his name, 
« veil as of his affection for the place : for he 
btted, he says, those false inscriptions of other 
people's statoes* with whieh the Greeks used to 
iMter their new masters, by effacing the old titles 
lod inscrihiDg them anew to the great men of 
Rome. He acquainted Atticus with his design, 
md desired his opinion upon it : but in all proba- 
bititj it was neTer executed, since his stay at 
Athens was now very short, and his thoughts 
whoUj bent on Italy : for as all his letters con- 
finaed to him the certainty of a war, in which he 
must necessarily bear a put, so he was impatient 
to be at home, that he might have the clearer view 
of tbe state of affairs, and take his measures with 
the greater deliberation'. Yet he was not still 
vitboot hopes of peace, and that he should be able 
to make up the quarrel between the chiefs : for he 
v», of all men, the best qualified to effect it, on 
leeoant not only of his authority, but of his inti- 
mate frimdahip with them both, who severally 
pfid great court to him at this time, and reckoned 
npoQ him as their own, and wrote to him with a 
coofideoee of his being a determined friend'. 

Id hb voyage from Athens towards Italy, Tiro, 
we of his slaves, whom he soon after maule free, 
happened to &11 sick, and was left behind at Patrae 
to die care of friends and a physician. The 
■aition of sudi an accident will seem trifling to 
thoK who are not acquainted with the character 
aod excellent qualities of Tiro, and bow much we 
«e indebted to him for preserving and transmitting 
to posterity the precious collection of Cicero's 
letters, of which a great part still remain, and one 
entire book of them written to Tiro himself, seve- 
ral of which relate to the subject of this very 
SfaMH. Tiro was trained up in Cicero's family 
UBOng the rest of his young slaves, in every kind 
of udbl and polite learning, and being a youth of 
Bogslar parts and industry, soon became an emi- 
Mnt scholar, and extremely serviceable to his 
oatfer in aU his affairs both ciril and domestic. 
" Ai for Tiro," says he to Atticus, ** I see you 
' Prid. Id. Oct. Athenas venimus, cum sane adversU 
^atl»«ia»emiu.— Ep. Fam. ziv. 6. 
< Aodio Appium 'rpow^Xaiov, Eleiulne facere. Nam 

^^f^ fQerinras, ti nos quoque Academie feoerimoa? 

'ViUan Tilde ipMS AUienas amo. Yolo ease aliquod 
>B«nmaitaixi. Odi falaaa inscripttones alienarum statu- 
"ran. Bed nt tibi plaoeWt^Ad Att. vi. 1. 

^ C(^noTi cm mnltonim amioorum Uteris— ad anna rem 
V^etare^ Ut mihi cum venero, diatimulare nnn liceat, 
V^ Mstiam. Bed quum aubeunda fortuna eat, eo dtius 
'^himittoperun ut Teniamus, quo iacUius de tots re dtii- 
^wania^Ep. Pam. xiv. 5. 

fire eiim ad concordlam res addnci potest, aire ad 
^"wnmyktoriam, utriuave reime aut adjutorem ease 
»«*btt, aut oerte non expertem.— Ad Att. vil. 3. 
f Ipran tamoi Pompeium aeparatim ad ooncordiam 
l)"tabm-.-4btd. 
' lantern uterque nnmerat aoum. Nisi forte aimulat 
•Iter. Nam Pompehu non dubitat (vere eniro Jndicat) eo, 
*I«* te reimblioa nunc aenUat. mlhf valde probari. Utri- 
^ueaat«Qiacoepi literaa ejuamodi— at neuter qoemquam 
plnris facere qoam me Tideretur.^Ibid. vil. 1. 



have a concern for him : though he b wonderfully 
useful to me when he is well, in every kind both of 
my business and studies, yet I wish his health 
more for his own humanity and modesty, than for 
any service which I reap from him**." But his 
letter to Tiro himself will best show what an affec- 
tionate master he was : for, from the time of 
leaving him, he never failed writing to him by 
every messenger or ship which passed that way, 
though it were twice or thrice a day, and often 
sent one of his servants express to bring an account 
of his health : the first of these letters will give us 
a notion of the rest. 

M. T, Cicero to Tiro, 
*' I thought that I should have been able to bear 
the want of you more easily, but in truth I cannot 
bear it ; and though it is of great importance to my 
expected honour to be at Rome as soon as possi- 
ble, yet I seem to have committed a sin when I 
left you. But since you were utterly against pro- 
ceeding in the voyage till your health was con- 
firmed, I approved your resolution ; nor do I now 
think otherwise, if you continue in the same mind. 
But after you have begun to take meat again, if 
you think that you shall be able to overtake me, that 
is left to your consideration. I have sent Mario to 
you with instructions either to come with you to me 
as soon as you can, or if you should stay longer, to 
return instantly without you. Assure yourself, how- 
ever, of this, that, as feur as it can be convenient to 
your health, I wish nothing more than to have you 
with me ; but if it be necessary for the perfecting 
your recovery to stay a while longer at Patrte, that 
I wish nothing more than to have you well. If you 
sail immediately, you will overtake me at Leucas ; 
but if you stay to establish your health, take care 
to have good company, good weather, and a good 
vessel. Observe this one thing, my Tiro, if you 
love me, that neither Mario's coming, nor this 
letter hurry you. By doing what is most condu- 
cive to your health, you will do what is most 
agreeable to me : weigh all these things by your 
own discretion. I want you ; yet so as to love you ; 
my love makes me wish to see you well ; my want 
of you to see you as soon as possible : the first is 
the better ; take care, therefore, above all things, 
to get well again : of all your innumerable services 
to me, that will be the most acceptable. — ^The 
third of November'." 

By the honour that he mentions in the letter, he 
means the honour of a triumph, which his friends 
encouraged him to demand for his success at 
Amanus and Pindeiiissum : in writing upon it to 
Atticus, he says, " consider what you would advise 
me with regard to a triumph to which my friends 
invite me : for my part, if Bibulus, who, while 
there was a Parthian in Syria, never set a foot out 
of the gates of Antioch any more than he did upon 
a certain occasion out of his own house, had not 
solicited a triumph, I should have been quiet : but 
now it is a shame to sit still'*." Again, ** as to 
a triumph, I had no thoughts of it before Bibulua's 
most impudent letters, by which he obtained an 

>> De Tirone video tibi cure ease. Quern quidem ego, et 
d mirabUes utilitatea mihi pnebet, cum valet, in omni 
genere TeI;negoliorum vel atudionim meonnn, tamen prop- 
ter humanitatem et modeatiam malo aalvum, quam 
propter uaum memn. — ^Ad Att. vii. 5. 

1 Ep. Fam. zvi. 1. ^ Ad Att vi 8. 
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honourable sappUoatum. If he had reallj done all 
that he has written, I ihonld njoioe at it and wish 
well to his soit : bat for him, who never stirred 
beyond the walls while there was an enemy on this 
side the Euphrates, to have such an honour 
decreed ; and for me, whose army inspired all their 
hopes and spirits into his, not to obtain the same, 
will be a disgrace to as ; I say to us, joining yoa 
to myself : wherefore I am determined to posh at 
all, and hope to obtain all^." 

After the contemptible account, which Cicero 
gives c^ Bibulns's conduct in Syria, it must appear 
strange to see him honoured with a supplication, 
and aspiring even to a triumph : but this was not 
for anything tiiat be himself had done, but for 
what his lieutenant Casnus had performed in his 
absence against the Parthians ; the success of the 
lieutenants being ascribed always to the auspices 
of the general, who reaped the reward and glory of 
it : and as the Parthians were the most dangerous 
enemies of the republic, and the more particularly 
dreaded at this time for their late defeat of Crassus, 
so any advantage gained against them was sure to 
be well received at Rome, and repaid with all the 
honours that could reasonsbly be demanded. 

Whenever any proconsul returned from his pro- 
vince with pretensions to a triumph, his fasces, or 
ensigns of magistracy, were wreathed with laurel : 
with this equipage Cicero landed at Brundisium 
on the twenty-fifth of November, where his wife, 
Terentia, arrived at the same moment to meet 
him, so that their fint saldtation was in the great 
square of the city. Prom Brundisium he marched 
forward by slow stages towards Rome, making it 
his business on the road to confer with all his 
friends of both parties, who came out to salute 
him, and to learn their sentiments on the present 
state of aflUra ; firom which he soon perceived what 
of all things he most dreaded, a univeraal dispo- 
sition to war. But as be foresaw the consequences 
of it more coolly and cleariy than any of them, so 
his firat resolution was to apply all his endeavoura 
and authority to the mediation c^ a peace. He had 
not yet declared for either side, not that he was 
irresolute which of them to choose, for he was de- 
termined within himself to follow Pompey ; but the 
difficulty wafc, how to act in the mean time to- 
wards Caesar, so as to avoid taking part in the 
previous decrees, which were prepared against him 
for abrogating his command, and obliging him to 
disband his forces on pain of being declared an 
enemy : here he wished to stand neuter awhile, that 
he might act the mediator vrith the better grace 
and effect ". 

In this disposition he had an interview with 

1 De triompho, nulla me cnpiditea unquam tenult ante 
Bibnli impudenUialmas literaa, quae ampliasima ■uppliosr 
tio cbnseouta eet. A quo si ea gesta sunt, qu» aoriptit, 
gauderrai et honor! faTerem. Nunc iUum, qui pedem 
porta, quoad hoetla oia Euphratem fuli, non eztulerit, 
honore augeri, me, in ot^us exercitu epem illiua exerdtua 
babuit, idem non aaaequl, dedecua eat noetrum ; noatrum, 
inquam, te conjungens. Itaqne omnia experiar, et ut 
apero. ataequar.— Ad Att riL £. 

n Bnmdialum venlmua rii Kal. Dec.>-Terentia rero, 
quae quldem eodem tempore ad portam BrundisinamTenit, 
quo ego in portum, mihlque obvla in foro fuit.— Ibid. 

Mihl ffxd^tos unnm erit, quod a Pompeio gubemabita'' 
— 4io Bf. Tnlli ff^OfUL Cn. Pcmipeio aaeentio.— Ibid. 3. 

Nunc inddo in dlacrimen ipaum,>-<labimt opaaxa, ut 
Aidant aententiam meam— tu autem de noetro atatu oogi- 



Pompey on the 10th of I>eoember, of wldcli be 
gives the following account: — ''We vrere toge- 
ther," says be, ** a&out two hours. He aeeiaed to 
be extremely pleased at my return; be exhorted 
me to demand a triumph ; promised to do his part 
in it ; advised me not to appear in the senate before 
I had obtained it, lest I should disgust any of the 
tribunes by declaring my mind : in a word, nothing 
could be more obliging than his whole discourse on 
this subject. But as to public affidrs, he talked in 
such a strain as if a war was inevitable, withoot 
giving the least hopes of an aooommodatioii. He 
said, that he had long perceived Cesar to be alien- 
ated from him, but had received a Tery late 
instance of it ; for that Hirtius came from Caesar a 
few days before, and did not come to see him ; and 
when Balbns promised to bring Scipio an account 
of his business the next morning before day, 
Hirtius was gone back again toCssar in the night: 
this he takes for a dear proof of Csesar^s resolution 
to break with him. In short, I have no other com- 
fort but in imagining that he, to whom even hia 
enemies have voted a second consulship, and 
fortune given the greatest power, will not be so 
mad as to put all this to haxard : yet if he begins 
to rush on, I see many more things to be appre- 
hended than I dare venture to commit to writii^ : 
at present I propose to be at Rome on the third of 
January"." 

There is one little drcumstanoe frequently 
touched in Cicero's letters, which gave him a psr- 
ticular uneasiness in his present situation, viz., his 
owing a sum of money to Csesar, which he imsginfd 
might draw some reproach upon him, since he 
thought it dishonourable and indecent (he says) to 
be a debtor to one against whom we were acting 
in public affairs : yet to pay it at that time wonld 
deprive him of a part of the money whkh. he 
had reserved for his triumph <'. He desires Atticna, 
however, very earnestly to see it paid, idiich was 
done vrithout doubt accordingly, since vre meet 
with no farther mention c^ it : it does not appear, 
nor is it easy to guess, for what occasion this dtAtt 
was contracted, unless it was to supply the extra- 
ordinary expense of his buildings after his retsm 
from ejdle, when he complained of being in a par- 
ticular want of money from that general disaipatioB 
of his fortunes. 

Pompey, finding Cicero wholly bent on peace, 
contrived to have a second conference with him be- 
fore he reached the dty, in hopes to allay his fears 
and beat him off from Uiat vain project of an ac» 
commodation, which might hdp to cool the seal of 
his friends in the senate : he overtook him, there- 
fore, at Lavemium, and came on with him to 
Formise, where they spent a whole afternoon in a 
close conversation. Pompey strongly discouraged 
all thoughts of a pacification, declartng, ** that 
there could be none but what was treacherous and 
dangerous ; and that if Csesar shoald disband his 
army and take the consulship, he would throw the 

tabia: primum quo artifido tueamur beaevolentiain 
Caeaaria.— Ad Att vii. 1. 

n Ibid. Tii. 4. 

o niud tamoi non deainam, dum adoae te putabo, ds 
Cesaria nomine r6gare, ut oonfeetum relinqna8.^Ibtd.T. 6. 

Mibi autem moIeaUsalmum eat, quod aolrendi aunt 
nummi Cvaari, et inatrumentum triumphi eo ccadetea- 
dnm. Eat enim Jkfjuop^v, AmroAircvo^Acrev xp^o^- 
\4rji¥ eeae.— Ibid. vii. & 
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itpablie inta oonibiioii : but he wis of opinion, 
that wim be nndentood their preparations against 
koB, be vonld drop tl^ considahip and hold fkst 
IJM annj; bat if he was mad enough to come for- 
•tid aid act oBmdf^jy he held him in utter 
OQBlent from a oonfidenoe in his own troops and 
tkie of the repnUic They had got with them the 
cayf of a speech which Antony, one of the new 
triliiBes, made to the people four days before : it 
m t perpetoal invectire on Pompey's condnct 
frmbis int appeannoe in public, widi great oom- 
pluti against the iriolent and wbitrary ooiidem- 
HiioQ ef dtiEens and the terror c^ his arms. After 
rei£ag it over together, *' What think yon (says 
Ponpey) would Cmaax himself do if in possession 
9( tbii republic, when this paltry, b^garly fellow, 
kb questor, dares to talk at this rate? on the 
whole, Pompey seemed not only not to desire, but 
ma to dread a peace'." 

Ciosro, however, would not still be driven from 
^ hopes and pursuit of an accommodation ; the 
MR be observed the disposition of both parties, 
the Biore he pereeiTed the necessity of it : the 
hoaait, as they were called, were disunited among 
thesHehes ; many of them dissatisfied with Pom- 
pcf ; an fieroe and violent ; and denouncing nothing 
hd nun to their adversaries ; he clearly foresaw 
vhit bs declared without scruple to his frirads, 
'^that which side soever got the better, the war 
■ast necessarily end in a tyranny ; the only differ, 
■oe was, that if their enemies conquered they 
ihoiU be proscribed, if their friends, be slaves/' 
Thoai^ he had an abhorrence therefore of Cesar's 
mee, yet bis advioe was to grant him his own 
terns, rather than try the experiment of arms, ' ' and 
pniertiie most unjust conditions to the justest war ; 
ODee, after they had been arming him against them- 
Nlvei hf ten years past, it was too late to think of 
%iktiiig, when they had made him too strong for 
thaav" 

This was the sum of his thoughts and counsds 

■^ be arrived at Rome on the 4th of January ; 

where he found the two new consuls 

A. on. 704. entirely devoted to Pompey's interests. 

^^^^ On hk spproach towaids the city 
c^cuDDivs ^f^^ multitudes came out to meet 
UKiLun, ^'^ ^^^ '^ possible demonstrations 
koonnu. ^y^ honour: his last stage was from 
tt LKiTv^ Pompey's villa near Alba, because his 
U9CBCS. own at Tusculum lay out of the great 
road, and was not commodious for a 
pabGc entry : on his arrival (as he says) he fell 
iato tile very flame of civil discord, and fbund the 
*v in effect proclaimed'; for the senate, at 
Sdpio'g motion, had just voted a decree, " that 

>A4Att.vlLg. 

^I^inrabUoaqaotidiemagfs timeo. Nononimbonl, 
>tp«tiBt,oonaenttant. Qoos ego equites Romanos, qnos 
"■■■torM fidl, qui aoerrime torn ostera, turn hoc iter Pom- 
P^Tttoperarent. Paoe opus est, ex victoria cum mnlta 
■y^ torn oerta tyramius exiitet— Ibid. vii. ff. 

Utriiictaa«ris,proocribara; ai vloeris, tamenaarviaa 
-JW4.»ii.7. 

^ paoMn bortari noo dealno, que vd inJustautOlor est, 
qtamJoatiMfmum beUnm.— Ibid. vii. 14. 

Kill«m taatM ei vires non dediaset, quam nunc tarn 
«ibBtiniiiteiet_Ibtd. viL 3. 

Mlaffbrte boo illl turn anna dedimu8,ut nunc oum bene 
l">topiigiMnmaa._Ibld. vii. 6. 

' E|oad urban aeoaaai prid. non. Jan. obviam mihl rio 
<^poditum,ntnibilpoasit fieri omatins. Sedincidiin 



Caesar ifaould dismiss his army by a certain day, or 
be dedared an enemy ; and when M. Antony and 
Q. Cassius, two of the tribunes, opposed their nega- 
tive to it," as they had done to every dcCTce 
proposed against Caesar, and could not be per- 
suaded by the entreaties of thmr friends to give 
way to the authority of the senate, they proceeded 
to that vote which was the last resort in cases of 
extremity, "that the consuls, pretors, tribunes, and 
all who were about the city with proconsular power, 
should take care that the republic received no de- 
triment" As this was supposed to arm the magis- 
trates vrith an absolute power to treat all men as 
they pleased whom they judged to be enemies, so 
the two tribunes, together with Curio, immediately 
withdrew themsdves upon it, and fled in disguise 
to Cesar's camp, on pretence of danger and vio- 
lence to their persons, though none was yet offered 
or designed to them*. 

M. Antony, who now began to make a figure in 
the affairs of Rome, was of an ancient and noble 
extraction ; the grandson c^ that celebrated states- 
man and orator who lost his life in the massacres 
of Marius and Cinna : his fttber, as it is already 
related, had been honoured with one of the most 
important commissions of the republic ; but after 
an inglorious discharge of it, died with the charac- 
ter of a corrupt, oppressive, and rapacious com- 
mander. The son, trained in the discipline of such 
a parent, whom he lost when he was very young, 
launched out at once into all the excess of riot and 
debauchery, and wasted his whole patrimony before 
he had put on the manly gown ; showing himself 
to be the genuine son of that father who was bom, 
as SaUust says, to squander money, without ever 
employing a Uiought on business till a present ne- 
cessity urged him. His comely person, lively wit, 
insinuating address, made young Curio infinitely 
fond of him ; so that, in spite of the commands of 
a severe fieither who had often turned Antony out 
c^ doors and forbidden him his house, he could not 
be prevailed with to forsake his company, but sup- 
plied him with money for his frolics and amours, 
till he had involved himself on his account in a 
debt of fifty thousand pounds. This greatly afllicted 
old Curio ; and Cicero was called in to heal the 
distress of the family, whom the son entreated, wi^ 
tears in his eyes, to intercede for Antony as well 
as for himself, and not suffer them to be parted ; 
but Cicero having prevailed with the father to 
make his son easy by discharging his debts, advised 
him to insist upon it as a condition, and to enforce 
it by his patenial power, that he should have no 
farther commerce with Antony*. This laid the 

ipaam flammam oivilia disoordic vol potius b«llL— Ep. 
Fam. xvi. 11. 

Ego in Tuflcnianum nihO boo tempore. Devium eat 
TOtr kroprAai, «fco.— Ad Att. vii. 5. 

• Antooiua quidemnoeter et Q. CaasluB, nulla vi ezpulsl, 
ad Ccaarem cum Cnrione profeoti erant ; poetea quam ae- 
natus oonaullbna, prvtoribui, tribnnis plebia, et nobis, qui 
prooonsttlea tumna, negotium dederat, ut ouraranui^ ne 
quid respublica detrimenti oaperet.— Ep. Fam. xvi. 11. 

* Teneane memoria prctextatum te daooxiaae ?— nemo 
nnquam puer emptua Ubidinua cauaa tam fuit in dominl 
potMtate, quam tu in Curionis. Quoties te pater ejoa 
domo BOO ejeoit?— aoiane me do r^us mibi notiasimla 
dloeie? reoordare tempua illud, oum pater Curio m«>raia 
jaoebat in leoto ; Alius ae ad pedes meos proatemena, lacvy- 
mana te mihl oommendabat, orabat, ut te contra patrem 
auum, ai H.S. sexagies peteret defenderem : tantnm eolm 
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foondmtioii of an early aversion in Antony toCicero, 
increased still by the perpetual coarse of Antony's 
life, which fortune happened to throw among 
Cicero's inveterate enemies: for, by the second 
marriage of his mother, he became son-in-law to 
that Lentulus who was put to death for conspiring 
with Catiline, by whom he was initiated into aU 
the cabals of a traitorous faction, and infected with 
principles pernicious to the liberty of Rome. To 
revenge the death of this father, he attached him- 
self to Clodios, and during his tribunate was one 
of the ministers of all his violences ; yet was de- 
tected at the same time in some criminal intrigue 
in his family injurious to the honour of his patron". 
From this education in the city, he went abroad to 
learn the art of war under Gabinius, the most pro- 
fligate of all generals, who gave him the command 
of his horse in Syria, where he signalised his 
courage in the restoration of king Ptolemy, and 
acquired the first taste of martial glory in an expe- 
dition undertaken against the laws and religion of 
his country'. From Egypt, instead of coming 
home, where his debts would not suffer him to be 
easy, he went to Caesar into Gaul, the sure refuge 
of all the needy, the desperate, and the audacious : 
and after some stay in that province, being fur- 
nished with money and credit by Ceesar, he 
returned to Rome to sue for the qusestorship^. 
Caesar recommended him in a pressing manner to 
Cicero, '* entreating him to accept Antony's sub- 
mission and pardon him for what was past, and to 
assist him in his present suit : with which Cicero 
readily complied,'' and obliged Antony so highly 
by it, that he declared war presently against 
Clodius, '* whom he attacked with great fierceness 
in the forum, and would certainly have killed if he 
had not found means to hide himself under some 
stairs." Antony openly gave out ** that he owed 
all this to Cicero's generosity, to whom he could 
never make amends for former injuries, but by the 
destruction of his enemy Clodius '. ' ' Being chosen 
questor he went back immediately to Caesar, with- 
out expecting his lot or a decree of the senate to 
appoint him his province : where, though he had 
all imaginable opportunities of acquiring money, 
yet by squandering as fast as he got it, he came a 
second time empty and beggarly to Rome, to put in 



06 pro te fntercessiwe : ipse autem amore ardens coiifiniia> 
bat, quod desiderium tui diacidii ferre non posset — quo ego 
tempore tanta mala florentisslmr famllic sedari vel potiua 
sustuli : patri persuasi, ut cs aliennm filii dlssolreret, Ao. 
— [PhQ. ii. 18. — ] M. Antonius, perdunde pecnnias geni- 
tus, vacuusque curls, nisi instantibus.— Sallust. Histor. 
Fragm. 1. iU. 

« Te domi P. Lentuli edueatum [Phil. iL 7.] I^ti- 

mus en,t in tribunatu Clodio— ejus omnium Inoendiorum 
fax — cujus etiam domi quiddam jam turn molitus est, die. 
—Ibid. 19. 

' Inde iter Alexandrlam, contra senatus auctoritatem, 
contra rempubUcam et religiones: aed b^Mbat duoem 
Gabinium, ftc— Ibid. 

7 Prius in ultimam Galliam ex JEgypto qnam doraum>— 
venisti e Gallia ad questuram petraidam.>-Ibid. ; Plut. in 
Anton. 

s Acceperam jam ante Cflesaris literas, ut mihi satlsfieri 
paterer a te— postea custoditus sum a te, tu a me observa- 
tus in petitionequvsturc, quo quidem tempore P. Clodium 
—in foro es oonatus occidere— ita pnedicabaa, te non exis- 
timare, nisi ilium interfeclsses, unqnam mihi pro tuis in 
me ix^uriis satis esse faoturum.— Phil. ii. 20. 

Cum se ille f ugiens in scalarum tenebraa obdidisset, &o. 
—Pro Mil. 15. 



for the tribunate ; in which office, alter the example 
of his friend Curio, having sold himself to Cesar, 
he was (as Cicero says) as much the canse of the 
ensuing war as Helen was of that of Troy*. 

It is certain at least that Antony's Aght gave 
the immediate pretext to it, as Cioero had foretold. 
**Ciesar," says he, **will betake himself to arms, 
either from our want of preparation, or if no re- 
gard be had to him at the election of consuls ; but 
especially if any tribune, obstructing the delibera- 
tions of the senate, or exciting the people to sedition, 
should happen to be censured or overruled, or takea 
off, or expelled, or, pretending to be expelled, ran 
away to him ^." In the same letter he gives a short, 
but true state of the merit of his cause : " What, says 
he, can be more impudent ? You have held your 
government ten years, not granted to you by the 
senate, but extorted by violence and faction. The full 
term is expired, not of the law, but of your lioen- 
tious will : but allow it to be a law ; it is now de- 
creed that you must have a successor. You refuse, 
and say, have some regard to me : do you first 
show your regard to us. Will you pretend to keep 
an army longer than the people ordered, auid con- 
trary to the will of the senate <"?" But Caesar's 
strength lay not in the goodness of his cause, but 
of his troops'*, a considerable part of which he 
was now drawing together towards the confines of 
Italy, to be ready to enter into action at any warn- 
ing. The flight of the tribunes gave him a plausible 
handle to begin, and seemed to sanctify his 
attempt But " his real motive," says Plutarch, 
*' was the same that animated Cyrus and Alexander 
before him, to disturb the peace of mankind : the 
unquenchable thirst of empire, and the wild 
ambition of being the greatest man in the world, 
which was not possible till Pompey was first 
destroyed '.' ' Laying hold therefore of the occasi on , 
he presently passed the Rubicon, which was the 
boundary of his province on that side of Italy, 
and, marching forward in a hostile manner, 
possessed himself without resistance of the next 
great towns in his way^Ariminum, I^sanmm, 
Ancona, Arctium, 8ccJ 

In this confused and disordered state of the 
city, Cicero's friends were soliciting the decree of 
his triumph, to which the whole senate signified 
their ready consent But " the consul Lentulus, 
to make the favour more particularly his own, de- 

• Deinde sine senatus consulto, sine sorte, rine le^ ad 
Ccsarem oucurristl. Id enlm unum in terris egestatis. 
aeris alieni, nequitic, perditis vitc ratlonibus perfugiom 
esse duceba s a dvolasti egens ad Tribunatom, at in eo 
magistratu. si posses, viri tui similis esocs ut Helena Tro- 
janis, sio iste huio reipubUcs causa belli, dui, — nUL ii. 
91,29. 

l> Aut addita causa, si forte tribunus plebis sem^um 
impediens, aut pc^ulum incitans, notatns, aut aenatia 
consulto oircumseriptus, aut sublatus aut expulaos sit 
dicensve se expulsum ad se confugerit.— Ad Att. viL 9. 

c Ibid. : Bp. Fam. xvL U. 

<* Alterius duds causa melior videbatur, alterlns erat 
firmior. Hie omnia speciosa, Ulio valentia. Pompeinm 
senatus auctoritas, Caesarem miUtum armavit fldoeia. — 
YelL Pat IL 49i 

« Plut. in Anton. 

' An ille id faciat, quod paullo ante deeretom est ut 
excrdtum oitraRubioonem, qui finis est QaUiae, edocer^? 
— PhU. vi. 3, 

Itaque cum Caesar amentia quadam rapcretor, et — 
Ariminum, Pisaurum, Anoonam, Arretium ooci^iaviaaei, 
urbem reliquimus.— £p. Fam. xvi. 12. 
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ared that it might be deferred for a while till the 
ptbiie alEurs vere better settled, giving his word 
that he would then be the mover of it himself*/' 
But Ccsar't sodden march towards Rome put an 
ead to all fiuther thoughts of it, and strack the 
senate with sndi a panic, that, as if he had been 
sbvadj at the gates, they resolved presently to 
quit the dty, and retreat towards the soudiem 
pots of Italy. All the principal senators had 
piftiettfair districts assigned to their care, to be 
provided with troops and all materials of defence 
igikist CKsar. Cicero had Capna, with the 
inspection of the sea-coast from Formise; he 
voold not accept any greater charge, for the sake 
of preaerving his authority in the task of mediating 
■ peioe^ : uid for the same reason, when he per- 
cerred bis new province wholly unprovided against 
sn enemy, and that it was impossible to hold 
Capua witiiout a strong garrison, he resigned his 
aDptoyment and chose not to act at all^ 

Cafwrn had always been the common seminary 
or ^aoe of edncating gladiators for the great men 
of Koine, where Cesar had a femons school of 
them at this time, which he had long maintained 
ando' the best masters for the occasions of his 
pobiic shows in the city ; and as they were very 
and well famished with arms, there was 
to apprehend that they would break out. 
Old make some attempt in favour of their master, 
windi might have been of dangerous consequence 
in the present circumstances of the republic, so 
that Pompey thought it necessary to take them 
oat of their school, and distribute them among the 
principal inhabitants of the place, assigning two 
to ea^ master of a family, by which he secured 
them from doing any mischief*. , 

While the Pompeian party was under no small 
dgectiom on account of Pompey's quitting the 
dty, and retreating from the approach of Cesar, 
T. Labienns, one of the chief commanders on the 

r If obis tanun inter haa tnrtns senatus freqnens fLagi- 
terit tnomphmn : wd Lentnlos consul, quo majus suum 
beoelteium facereC, shnol atque expedisaet qne esiient 
wifi— iria de r^nibUca dixit ae reUturum.— Ep. Fam. 
xwtn. 

k £90 oago^ prcaum non tnrbulento ; rult enim me 
fna^tJOB ease, qaem tota haeo Campana et marltima ora 
b^beat M^Komv, ad quern delectus et anmma negotii 
vrfermtor^Ad Att. vii. 11. 

EgD adhnc orm marftimfl? prssum a Formiis. Nullum 
majpm m tg o Hwai anscipere voini, quo plus upud iUiun meae 
Btenr eobortationeaque ad pacem valerent.— Ep. Fam. 

^ Ilam oerte ncqua tnm peocavi, cum imparatam Jam 
Cspimm, wum solum ignaric delectus, sed etiam perfidic 
■ l yieiuuem fogiens, accipere noluL^Ad Att. viii. 12. 

Qnod tibt ostenderam, cum a me Capoam rejidebam : 
qaod feci HOD yitandi ono-is causa, sed quod videbom 
tcacri illam urbem ^e ezeroitu non poese.-^p. Cio. ad 
Pnnp.; Ad Att. vUi. 11. 

As Ckero, when proconsul of Cnicia, often mentions 
fbe dheeset that were annexed to his government, [Ep. 
Fnn. xiii. 070 so in this command of Capna he calls him- 
Klf the epigcoput of the Campaaian coast : which shows, 
tbat thaw names, whidi were appropriated afterwards in 
fte C hr fay an <^urdi to characters and powers ecclesias- 
tkal, carried with them, in their original use, the notion of 
a real antbori^ and Jurisdiction. 

^ QladiatoraeCBsaris, qui Capu« sunt^-sane commode 
Ponpcias dtstrtlmit, binos singulis patribus famUiarum. 
Bcotorom in Indo c fiierunt eruptionem factnri fuisse 
4ieebBntnr— sane multnm in eo reipublicae provisum est 
ldAtt.vi].U. 



other side, deserted Cssar and came over to them, 
which added some new life to their cause, and 
raised an expectation that many more would follow 
his example. Labienus had eminently distinguished 
himself in the Gallic war, where, next to Cssar 
himself, he had borne the principal part, and by 
Caesar's favour had raised an immense fortune ; so 
that he was much caressed, and carried about 
everywhere by Pompey, who promised himself 
great service from his fame and experience, and 
especially from his credit in Cesar's army, and 
the knowledge of all his councils : but his account 
of things, like that of all deserters, was accommo- 
dated rather to please than to serve his new 
friends; representing the weakness of Caesar's 
troops, their aversion to his present designs, the 
disaffection of the two Gauls, and disposition to 
revolt, the contrary of all which was found to be 
true in the experiment ; and as he came to them 
single, without bringing with him any of those 
troops with which he had acquired his reputation, 
so his desertion had no other effect than to ruin 
his own fortunes, without doing- any service to 
Pompey ^ 

But what gave a much better prospect to all 
honest men was the proposal of an accommodation 
which came about this time from Cesar, who, 
while he was pushing on the war with incredible 
vigour, talked of nothing but peace, and endea- 
voured particularly to persuade Cicero '* that he 
had no other view than to secure himself from the 
insults of his enemies, and yield the first rank in 
the state to Pompey °>." The conditions were, 
*' that Pompey should go to his government of 
Spain, that his new levies should be dismissed, 
and his garrisons withdrawn, and that Cesar 
should deliver up his provinces, the farther Gaul 
to Domitius, the hither to Considius, and sue for 
the consulship in person, without requiring the 
privilege of absence." These terms were readily 
embraced in a grand council of the chiefs at Capua, 
and young L. Caesar, who brought them, was sent 
back with letters from Pompey, and the addition 
only of one preliminary article—*' that Ceesar, in 
the mean while, should recall his troops from the 
towns which he had seized beyond his own juris- 
diction, so that the senate might return to Rome, 
and settle the whole affair with honour and free- 
dom **." Cicero was present at this council, of 

1 Maximam autem plagam accepit, quod is, qui sum- 
mam auctoritatem in illius exercitu habebat, T. Labienus 
sooius Bceleris esse noluit: reliquit ilium, et nobisonm est : 
multique idem facturi diountur.— Ep. Fam. xvi. 13. 

Aliquantum animl videtur attuliase nobis Labienus.—- 
Ad Att vii. 13. 

Labienum aecum habet (Pompeius) non dabitantem de 
imbecillitate Ccsarls copiarum : cujus adventu Cnsus 
noster multo animi plus habet.^ — Ibid. viL 16. 

Nam in Labieno parum est dignitatis.— Ibid. viil. 2. 

-^— fortis in armis 

Cssareis Labienus erat : nunc transfuga vilis 

LucAN. V. 345. 

"> Balbus major ad me scribit, nihil malle Cvsarem, 
qnam, principe Pompdo, sine metu vivero. Tu, puto, 
hajc credis.— Ad Att viii. D. 

" Feruntur omnino conditiones ab illo, ut Pompeius eat 
in Hispaniam ; dilectus, qui sunt habiti, et prssidla nostra 
dimittantur: ae ulteriorem Galliam Domitio, citeriorem 
Considio Noniano— traditumm. Ad oonsulatus petitionem 
se ventnrum :— neque se Jam veUe, abacnte se, rationem 
sui haberi—Ep. Fam. xvi. 12 ; Ad Att vii. 14. 

Accepimus conditiones ; sed ita, ut removeat pnesidia 
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which he gsve m aecovat to Atticiu : " I came to 
Capua, (laya he,) yesterday, die twenty-tilth ol 
Jaaoary, where I met the oonniltand many of our 
order : they all wished that Cssar would stand to 
his oonditions, and withdraw his troops. Fa?onins 
alone was against all conditions imposed hy Cesar, 
hut was htUe regarded by the council : for Cato 
himself would now rather live a slare tiian fight ; 
and declares, that if Cesar recall his garrisons 
he will attend the senate when the oonditions come 
to be settled, and not go to Sicily, where his serrioe 
is more necessary, which I am afraid will be of ill 
consequence. Tliiere is a strange Tariety in our 
sentiments ; the greatest part are of opimon, that 
Caesar will not stand to his terms, and that these 
offers are made only to hinder our preparations : 
but I am apt to think that he will withdraw his 
troops ; for he gets the better of us by being made 
consul, and wiUi less iniquity than in the way 
which he is now pursuing, and we cannot possibly 
come off without some loss; for we are scan- 
dalously unprovided both with soldiers and with 
money, since all that which was either private in 
the dty or public in the treasury is left a prey to 
him".'' 

During the suspense of tiits treaty and the ex- 
pectation of CsBsar's answer, Cicero began to con- 
ceive some hopes that both sides were rdenting, 
and disposed to make up the quarrel — Ccesar, 
from a reflection on his rashness, and die senate 
on their want of preparation : but he still suspected 
CfBsar; and the sending a message so important 
by a person so insignificant as young Lucius Cesar, 
looked, he says, as if he had done it by way of 
contempt, or with a view to disclaim it, especially 
when, after offering conditions, which were likely 
to be accepted, he would not sit still to vrait an 
answer, but continued his march with the same 
diligence, and in the same hostile manner as be- 
fore p. His suspicions proved true ; for, by letters, 
which came soon after from Fumius and Curio, 
he perceived that they made a mere jest of the 
embassy 4. 

It seems very erident that Cesar had no real 
thoughts of peace, by his paying no regard to 
Pompey's answer, and the trifling reasons which 
he gave for slighting it'. But he had a double 
riew in offering those conditions ; for, by Pom- 
pey's r^ecting them, as there was reason to expect 
from his known aversion to any treaty, he hoped 
to load him vrith the odium of the war ; or by his 
embracing them, to slacken his preparations, and 
retard his design of leering Italy, whilst he himself 
in the mean time, by following him vrith a celerity 

f 

ex its lods. que oocnpavit, ut sine metn de lis ipals <ion- 
ditionibuB Rome senatus haberi poesit— Ad Att. vii. 14. 
^ o Ad Att. vU. 15. 

p Spero in prceentia paoem not habere. Nam et lllnm 
fiirorls, et huno noetnun oopUumn suppcmitet.'— Ibid. 

Tamen vereor nt his ipaia (Cesar) oontentiu dt. Nam 
oum ista mandate dediaset L. Ceeari, debuit eaw paollo 
qnietior, dmn reapooaa referftu tur .—Ibld. rii. 17. 

Ceaarem qoidem, L. Caaare com mandakia da paoe 
miaao, tamen aiunt aoerrime lcx» oooopare.— Ibid. 18. 

L. Ceaaram vidi— at id ipaom mihl iUa videator irri- 
dendl caoaa fedaae, qui tantia de rebua huic maodata 
dederlt, nial forte non dedit. et hio aannone allquo arrq>to 
pm mandatia aboaoa eat— Ibid. 13» 

4 Aooepi literaa tnaa, Philotimi, FnniU, Cnrionia ad 
Furninm, quibna irridet L. Cenria legattonam.— Ibid. 19. 
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that amaxed everybody*, might chanoe to 
up with him before he could embark, and pwt a 
decisive blow to the war, from which he had I 
nothing to q>prehend but its being drawn into ' 
lengtii. <* I now plainly see," says Cicero, "though i 
later indeed than I could have wished, on account { 
of the assurances given me by Balbns, tiiat be aims 
at nodung else, nor has ever aimed at anything ' 
from the beginning, but Pompey's life*." 

If we consider this fomous passage of the 
Rubicon, abstractedly firom the event, it seems to 
have been so hasardous and desperate that Pompey 
might reasonably contemn the thought of it, as oif 
an attempt too rash for any prudent man to venture 
upon. If Cesar's view, indeed, had been to pos- 
sess himself only of Italy, there could have been 
no difficulty in it. His army was undoubtedly 
the best which was then in the vrorid; flashed 
with rictory, animated with seal for tiie person 
of their general, and an overmatch for any whidi 
could be brouf^t against it into the field. But 
this single army was all tiiat he had to trust to ; 
he had no resource: the loss of one battle vras 
certain ruin to him, and yet he must aeoesaarily 
run the risk of many before he could gain hia end, 
for the whole empire was armed against him ; every 
province offered a fresh enemy, and a freah field 
of action, where he was like to be exposed to the 
samedaogerason the plains of Pharsalia. Bat above 
all, his enemies were masters of the sea, so that 
he could not transport his forces abroad, without the 
hasard of their bcong destroyed by a superior fleet, 
or of being starved at land by the difficulty of 
conveying supplies and provisions to them. Fom- 
pey relied chiefly on this single cireumstanee, and 
w«s persuaded, that it must necessarily detennine 
the war in his favour* : so that it seems surprisiog 
how such a superiority of advantage, in the hands 
of so great a commander, could possibly fiul of 
success ; and we must admire rather the fortune 
than the conduct of Cesar, for carrying him safe 
through all these difficulties to the posaeasion of 
the empire. 

Cicero seldom speaks of his attempt, but as a 
kind of madness*, and seemed to retain some 
hopes to the last that he would not persiat in it. 
The same imagination made Pompey and the 
senate so resolute to defy, when they were in no 
condition to oppose him. Oesar on the other 
hand might probably imagine, that their stiffness 
proceeded from a vain conceit of their strength, 
which would induce them to venture a battle with 
him in Italy, in which case he was sure enough to 
beat them : so that both sides were drawn farther 

• O celerifeatem inoredibilam !^Ad Att. vit SS. 

Cicero caUa him a moaater of vigilanoe and oeleiitT— 
[Ibid. Till. 9.3—lor from hia paaaage of the Rubicott, though 
he waa forced to take in all the great towna on his road, 
and apent aeven daya before Gorfininm, yet in leaa than 
two monthahe marched through the whole length of Italy, 
and oame before the gates of Bmndiainm bcAnv Pomp^ 
could embark on the 9th of March.— Ad Att. ix. 

t Intelligo aerina eqoidem qnam vcUem, propter epiato* 
laa aetnumeaqne Balbi, aed video plane nihil alind agl. 
nihil actam ab initio, qnam nt hnno oedderet.— Ad Att. 
iz.5. 

• Exiatimat, (Pomp d o a ) qui mara teneat, eom uoc a awi 
rerum potiri— itaque navalia lyipanitaa ei eamper antiqaia- 
aima oura fait.— Ibid. x. 8. 

s Cnm Cmma amentia quadam nqiemtor.— Bp. Fam. 
zvi.19. 
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parhapi ^o Hej intended, by mistaking emth, 
•tWt ntwt, Cmar, I taj, might well appre- 
hmi that tbcj designed to try thor strength with 
hm m Italy ; for that was the constant persaasion 
of tiie vhole party, who thought it the best scheme 
vUck eonld be pnrsned. Pompey hnasonred 
them in it, and always talked big to keep np their 
ipiriti; and thoi]|^ he saw from the first the 
Moenity of quitting Italy, yet he kept the secret 
to Uaself, and wrote word at the same time to 
Cioao that he should hare a firm army in a few 
dsjt, with which he would march against Caesar 
iato Ficennm, so as to gire them an opportunity 
if rataraing to the dty^ The plan of the war, as 
it vas commonly understood, was to possess them- 
lehcs oi the principal posts of Italy, and act 
i cUfiflj on the defensiTe, in order to distress Cssar 
^ tbctr different armies, cut off his opportunities 
flf fcngt, hindo' his aceess to Rome, and hold 
Urn continually employed till the reteran army from 
Spaia, under Pompey's UeutenantSy Afranius, 
Fetrms, and Varro, could come up to finish his 
0Tirthrow *. This was the notion which the senate 
MtotaiBed of tiie war ; they never coneeiTod it 
ponUe that Pompey should submit to the dis- 
giaee of flying before Csesar, and gifing up Italy 
i prey to his enemy. In this confidence Domitius, 
vkk a Tcry considerable force, and some of the 
pindpal Koators, threw himself into Corfinium, 
a ftroag town at the foot of the Apennine, on the 
Adriatic side, where he proposed to make a stand 
tgainit Caesar, and stop tlK progress of his march ; 
))«t he lost all his troops m the attempt, to the 
Bsoibar of three legions, for want of knowing 
Pnspey's secret Pompey indeed, when he saw 
vhatDooHtins intended, pressed him earnestly, 
hy Kveral letters, to come away and join with him, 
teDiBglum, " That it was impossible to make any 
•ppoiition to Caesar till their whole forces were 
unted; and that as to himself, he had with him 
•aly the two legions which were recalled from 
Cesar, sod were not to be trusted against him ; 
aid if Domitiaa should entangle hinuelf in Cor- 
finiam, so as to be precluded by Caesar firom a 
Ktieat, that he could not come to his relief with so 
^ak ao srmy, and bade him therefore not to be 
nvpnied to bear of his retiring if Caesar should 
peniit to march towards him*. Yet, Domithis, 
g qw afe we d with the opinion, that Italy was to 



' Oaam ao» iarpo e^ w^rouf, CTpertet sol tanti et tarn 
hMkrtioooiail reUaqoebat^Ad Alt. riii. & 
J^wygJw-ad me aeribit, panda dieboa ae flrmtun eanat- 
(ttion habitorom, apemqne affert, si in Ptoenom agmm 
^ vaawit. noa Romam raditonM eaae^Ibid. Til. le. 

* iMoepto autem beUo, ant tenenda sit orba, aut aa 
Klieta,fl]«eomnMatnetreliqiiia oopUa tnterdudendua.— 

in aatfloi iUe aula oooditlonlbiia atara noloerf t, bellnm 
'"''^ani est >— taatonunodo at eum interdudamna, ne ad 
J^ pOMit aooedera: quod iperabamaa fieri poaae : di- 
hcteenim magooe babebamiu-«z Hispanlaqiie aez legi- 
«a et magna auxilia, Afranio et Ptotreio dndbaa, habet 
sVf|o. Ttdator, ai inaaniet, poaae opprimJ, modo ut urbe 
■W'-Bp. Fam. xvL W. 

*^"ffna aiitf III ajMia Afiaiiliiin iiiiiii «ffitgn*fl oopiiaadTen- 
*nfc-ld Att. wiiL 3. 

* Koa d^eota nana pares adrafaariia eaae non poaao- 

^'^bnm noUto eommoTerl, al aodieria me ngredl, 
afattCBiar ad me ▼eDSet,-«tiam atque etiam te hortor, 
van oani oopia qoam primmn ad me voniaa.— Bpiat 
^^.ad IKwnit.; Ad Att Tifi. IS. 



be the seat of the war, and that Pompey would 
never suffer so good a body of troops, and so many 
of his best friends to be lost, would not quit the 
advantangeous post of Corfinium, but depended 
still on being rdieved ; and when he was actually 
besieged, sent Pompey word, how easily Cssar 
might be intercepted between their two armiea^. 

Cicero was as much disappointed as any of the 
rest ; he had never dreamt of their being obliged 
to quit Italy till, by Pompey's motions, he per- 
ceived at last his intentions, of which he spnks 
with great severity in several of his letters, and 
begs Atticus's advice upon that new face of their 
affairs ; and to enable Atticus to give it the more 
clearly, he explains to him in short what occurred 
to his own mind on the one side and the other. 
" The great obligations," says he, " which I am 
under to Pompey, and my particular friendship 
with him, as well as the cause of the republic 
itself, seem to persuade me, that I ought to join 
my counsels and fortunes with his. Iksides, if I 
stay behind, and desert that band of the best and 
most eminent citizens, I must fisll under the power 
of a single person, who gives me many proofs 
indeed of being my friend, and whom, as you know, 
I had long ago taken care to make such from a 
suspicion of this very storm which now hangs 
over us ; yet it should be well considered, both 
how far I may venture to trust him, and supposing 
it dear that I may trust him, whether it be con- 
sistent with the diaracter of a firm and honest 
citizen to continue in that city, in which he has 
borne the greatest honours and performed the 
greatest acts, and where he is now invested with 
the most honourable priesthood, when it is to be 
attended with some danger, siid perhaps with 
some disgrace, if Pompey should ever restore the- 
republic. These are the difficulties on the one 
side — let us see what there are on the other : 
nothing hss hitherto been done by our Pompey, 
dther with prudence or courage ; I may add also 
nothing but what wss contrary to my advice and 
authority. I will omit those old stories ; how he 
first nursed, raised, and armed this man against 
the republic ; how he supported him in carrying 
his laws by violence, and without regard to the 
auspices ; how he added the farther Gaul to his 
government, made himself his son-in-law, aasisted 
as augur in the adoption of Clodius, was more 
zealous to restore me than to prevent my being 
expelled ; enlarged the term of Caesar's command, 
served him in all his affurs in his absence — nay, 
in his third consulship, after he began to espouse 
the interests of the republic, how he insisted that 
the ten tribunes should jointly propose a law to 
dispense with his absence in suing for the consul- 
ship, which he confirmed afterwards by a law of 
his own, and opposed the consul Marcellus when 
he moved to put an end to his government on the 
first of March : but to omit, I say, all this, what 
can be more dishonourable, or show a greater want 
of conduct than this retreat, or rather shameful 
flight from ihie dty ? What conditions were not 
preferable to the necessity of abandoning our 
country ? the conditions, I confess, were bad ; yet 

b Domitiua ad Pompeium— mittit, qui petant atque 
orant, ut aibi aubveniat: Coaarcm dnoboa ezerdtlfaoa, 
et loooram anguatiia interoludi poaae, fhmMntoqne prohi- 
beri,^to. 

C«. De BeUo av. L L 
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what can be worse than this ? Bat Pompey, you 
will say, will recover the repnblic : when, or what 

{)reparation is there for it ? Is not all Picennm 
ost ? Is not the way left opan to the city ? Is not 
all oar treasure, both public aod private, ^ven up 
to the enemy ? In a word, there is no party, no 
forces, no place of rendezvous, for the friends of 
the republic to resort to. Apulia is chosen for our 
retreat, the weakest and remotest part of Italy, 
which implies nothing but despair, and a design of 
flying by the opportunity of the sea,'* &c.<^ In 
another letter, '* There is but one thing wanting," 
says he, '* to complete our friend's disgrace ; his 
foiling to succour Domitius : nobody doubts but 
that he ?rill come to his relief ; yet I am not of that 
mind. Will he then desert such a citizen, and the 
rest, whom yon know to be with him ? especially 
when he has thirty cohorts in the town : yes, 
unless all things deceive me, he will desert him : 
he is strangely frightened ; means nothing but to 
fly ; yet yon, for I perceive what yoor opinion is, 
think that 1 ought to follow this man. For my 

fart I easily know whom I ought to fly, not whom 
ought to follow. As to that saying of mine 
which you extol, and think worthy to be cele- 
brated, that I had rather be conquered with Pom- 
pey, than conquer with Ciesar, 'tis true, I still 
say so ; but, with such a Pompey as he then was, 
or as I took him to be : but as for this man, who 
runs away before he knows from whom, or whither ; 
who has betrayed us and ours, given up his country 
and is now leaving Italy ; if I had rather be con- 
quered with him, the thing is over, I am con- 
quered," &c.** 

There was a notion in the meanwhUe, that uni- 
versally prevailed through Italy, of Csesar's cruel 
and revengeful temper, from which horrible effects 
were apprehended : Cicero himself was strongly 
possessed with it, as appears from many of bis 
letters, where he seems to take it for granted, that 
he would be a second Pbalaris, not a Pisistratus ; 
a bloody, not a gentle tyrant. This he inferred 
from the violence of his past life ; the nature of 
his present enterprise; and, above all, from the 
character of his ftiends and followers ; who were, 
generally speaking, a needy, profligate, audacious 
crew ; prepared for every thing that was desperate *. 
It was affirmed likewise with great confidence, 
that he had openly declared, that he was now 
coming to revenge the deaths of Cn. Carbo, M. 
Brutus, and all the other Marian chiefs, whom 
Pompey, when acting under Sylla, had cruelly put 
to deaUi for their opposition to the SylLan cause'. 
But there was no real ground for any of these 
suspicions : for Cesar, who thought Tyranny (as 
Cicero says) the greatest of goddesses, and whose 
sole view it had been through life to bring his 
affairs to this crisis, and to make a bold push for 

e Ad Att. vili. 3. «1 Ibid. vUi. 7. 

c latum ct^us ^aXapvTixAv times, omnia teterrime fso- 
tamm puto.— Ad Att. vii. 12. 

Inoertum est Phalarimne ao Pidstratum sit imltaturus. 
^Ibid. 20. 

Nam ccdem video ri vicerit'—et regnum non modo 
Romano liomini sed ne Perse quidem tolerabile.— Ibid. 
X. 8. 

Qui hie potest se fseren non perdite ? vita, mores ante 
facta, ratio soMepti negotii. socii —Ibid. Ix. 2 ; it. ix. 19. 

' Atque eum loqui quidam auBtvriKus narrabant ; Cn. 
Carbonia, M. Bruti ne poena* persequi, Ac.— Ad Att ix. 14. 



empire, had, from the observation of past times, 
and the fate of former tyrants, laid it down for a 
maxim, that clemency in victory was the best means 
of securing the stability of it'. Upon the sur- 
render therefore of Corfinium, where he had the first 
opportunity of giving a public specimen of himself, 
he showed a noble example of moderation, by the 
generous dismission of Domitius and all the other 
senators who fell into his hands; among whom wis 
Lentulus Spinther, Cicero's particuUr friend^. 
This made a great turn in his favour, by easing 
people of the terrors which they had before con- 
ceived of him, and seemed to confirm what he 
affected everywhere to give out, that he sought 
nothing by the war but the security of his person 
and digni^. Pompey on the other hand appeared 
every day more and more despicable, by flying 
before an enemy, whom his pride and perverseoess 
was said to have driven to the necessity of Uking 
arms. — "Tell me, I beg of you," says Cicero, 
" what can be more wretched, than for the one to 
be gathering applause from the worst of causes, 
the other giving offence in the best ? the one to be 
reckoned the preserver of his enemies, Uie other 
the deserter of his friends ? and in truth, though 
I have all the affection which I ought to have for 
our friend Cnseus, yet I cannot excuse his not 
coming to the relief of such men : for if he was 
afraid to do it, what can be more paltry ? or if, as 
some think, he thought to make his cause the more 
popular by their destruction, what can be more 
unjust?" &c< — From this first experiment of 
Ciesar's clemency, Cicero took occasion to send 
him a letter of compliment, and to thank him par- 
ticularly for his generous treatment of Lentnlus, 
who, when consul, had been the chief author of his 
restoration ; to which Cesar returned the foUowing 
answer. 

C<B$ar Emperor to Cicero Emperor, 
'* You judge rightly of me, for I am thoroughly 
known to you, that nothing is farther removed 
from me than cruelty ; and as I have a great plea- 
sure from the thing itself, so I rejoice and triumph 
to find my act approved by you : ^or does it at all 
move me, that those who were dismissed by me, 
are said to be gone away to renew the war against 
me : for I desire nothing more, than that I may 
always act like myself; they like themselves. I 
wish that you would meet me at the city, that I 
may use your counsel and assistance as I have 
hitherto done in all things. Nothing, I assure you, 

« TV ^^^^ yueylmiP Hot' fywf rvparwilcu — Ad 
Att viL 11. 

Tentemus boo modo, si poasumus, omnium volontates 
recuperare, et diutoma victoria uti: qoooiam r^oi 
credulitate odium effugere non potuerunt, neqoe victo- 
riam diutius tenere, praeter nnum L. Syllam, qnem imi- 
taturus non sum. Hec nova dt ratio vincc«idi : ut 
miserioordia et liberalitate nos muniamns.— £p. Ccsaris 
ad Opp. Att. ix. 7. 

l> Cm. De BeUo Civ. I. i. ; Plutarch, in Cm. 

> 8ed obsecro te, quid hoc miaerina, quam altennn 
plauBtu in fopdisslma causa qusrere ; alterum offensiraie* 
in optima ? alterum existimari oonaervatorem inimiccMrun, 
alterum deaertorem amioorum? et mebercnie qoamris 
amemusCneum nostrum, ut etfacimus etdebemua, tamen 
hoc, quod talibus riris non Bubvenit, laudare non pomum. 
Nam sive timuit quid ignavius? sive, ut quidam putant. 
meliorem suam oauaam illorum cede fore putavit, quM 
ii\)uitiua ?— Ad Att. viii. 9. 
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» dearer to me than DoIabeUa ; I will owe this 
&TOV therefore to him : nor is it possible for him 
indeed to behave otherwise, such is bis humanity, 
his good sense, and his affection to me. Adieu*'.'' 
When Pompej, after the unhappy affair of Cor* 
fimaB, foond himself obliged to retire to Brundi- 
samf and to declare, what he had never before 
directlj owned, his design of quitting Italy and 
carrying the war abroad* ; he was very desirous to 
dnv Cicero along with him, and wrote two letters 
to hiffl at Pormiae, to press him to come away di- 
rectly ; but Cicero, already much out of humour 
vitb him, was disgusted still the more by his short 
tad negligent manner of writing, upon an occasion 
» important " : the second of Pompey's letters, 
rith Cicero's answer, will explain the present state 
of their affairs, and Cicero's sentiments upon 
the& 

Ca. Pompenu Magnus Proeojuul to M. Cicero 
Emperor. 
" If you are in good health, I rejoice : I read 
Toar letter with pleasure: for I perceived in it 
yonraadent virtue by your concern for the common 
nfety. The consuls are come to the army which 
1 W in Apulia : I earnestly exhort you, by your 
HBgvlar and perpetual affection to the republic, to 
emne abo to us, that by our joint advice we may 
jpre help and relief to the afflicted state. I would 
btre you make the Appian way your road, and 
come m all haste to Brundisium. Take care of 
ywirhealA." 

Jf. Ckero Emperor to Cn, Magnue Procotuid, 
" When I sent that letter, which was delivered to 
TonatCanusium, Ihad no suspicion of yoorcrossing 
tbe sea for the service of the r«5public, and was in 
pnt hopes that we should be able, either to bring 
aboQt an accommodation, which to me seemed the 
BWft useful, or to defend the republic with the great- 
er dignity in Italy. In the mean time, before my 
letter reached you, being informed of your reso- 
lution by the instructions which you sent to the 
aoanls, I did not wait till I could have a letter 
froa you, but set out immediately towards you 
vitk my brother and our children for Apulia. 
When we were come to Theanum, your friend C. 
Meniiu and many others told us, that Cesar was 
00 the road to Capua, and would lodge that very 
ngbt at iEsemia : I was much disturbed at it, 
because if it was true, I not only took my journey 
to be precluded, but myself also to be certainty a 
prisoner. 1 went on therefore to Cales with intent 
to itay there till I could learn from iEsemia the 
<»rtainty of my intelligence : at Cales there was 
IvoQght to me a copy of the letter which you 
*rote to the consul Lentulus, with which you sent 
^ copy also of one that you had received from 
I^omitios, dated the eighteenth of February, and 
sgnified, that it was of great importance to the 
"^MibUc that all the troops should be drawn toge- 
ther as soon as possible to one place ; yet so as to 
l^^ca suflScient garrison in Capua. Upon reading 

^ Ad AU, iz. 10. 

' Qui amiaao Corfinio denique me certiorem consilii sui 
hctt—IMd. ix. 2. 

* ^ifltolaram Pompdi doamm, quas ad me misf t, negll- 
foitiua, meamqae in acribendo diligentiam volui tibi 
"<ni ose : oarum ezempU ad to misL^-^bid. viiJ. 11. 



these letters I was of the same opinion with all the 
rest, that you were resolved to march to Corfinium 
with all your forces, whither, when Cssar lay 
before the town, I thought it impossible for me to 
come. While this affair was in the utmost expec* 
tation, we were informed at one and the same time 
both of what had happened at Corfinium, and 
that you were actually marching towards Brundi 
slum : and when I and my brother resolved without 
hesitation to follow you thither, we were advertised 
by many who came from Samnium and Apulia, to 
take care that we did not fall into Caesar's hands, 
for that he was upon his march to the same places 
where our road lay, and would reach them sooner 
than we could possibly do. This being the case, 
it did not seem advisable to me or my brother, or 
any of our friends, to run the risk of hurting, not 
only ourselves, but the republic, by our rashness : 
especially when we could not doubt, but that if the 
journey had been safe to us, we should not then be 
able to overtake you. In the mean while I received 
your letter dated from Canusium the twenty-first 
of February, in which you exhort me to come in all 
haste to Brundisium : but as I did not receive it 
till the twenty-nintht I made no question but that 
you were already arrived at Brundisium, and all 
that road seemed wholly shut up to us, and we 
ourselves as surely intercepted as those who were 
taken at Corfinium : for we did not reckon them 
only to be prisoners, who were actually fallen into 
the enemy's hands, but those too not less so who 
happen to be inclosed within the quarters and 
garrisons of their adversaries. Since this is our 
case, I heartily wish, in the first place, that I had 
always been with you, as I then told you when I 
relinquished the command of Capua, which I did not 
do for,the sake of avoiding trouble, but because 1 saw 
that the town could not be held without an army, 
and was unwilling that the same accident should 
happen to me which, to my sorrow, has happened 
to some of our bravest citizens at Corfinium ; but 
since it has not been my lot to be with you, I wish 
that I had been made privy to your counsels : for 
1 could not possibly suspect, and should sooner 
have believed anything than that for the good of 
the republic, under such a leader as you, we should 
not be able to stand our ground in Italy : nor do I 
now blame your conduct, but lament the fate of 
the republic; and though I cannot comprehend 
what it is which you have followed, yet I am not 
the less persuaded that you have done nothing but 
with the g^atest reason. You remember, I believe, 
what my opinion always was : first, to preserve 
peace even on bad conditions ; then about leaving 
the city ; for as to Italy, you never intimated a 
tittle to me about it : but I do not take upon myself 
to think that my advice ought to have been fol- 
lowed : I followed yours ; nor that for the sake of 
the republic, of which I despaired, and which is 
now overturned, so as not to be raised up again 
without a civil and most pernicious war : I sought 
you ; desired to be with you ; nor will I omit the 
first opportunity which offers of effecting it I 
easily perceived through all this affair, that I did 
not satisfy those who are fond of fighting : for I 
made no scruple to own, that I wished for nothing 
so much as peace ; not but that I had the same 
apprehensions from it as they ; but I thought them 
more tolerable than a civil war: then after the 
war was begun, when I saw that conditions of 
N 
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peace were offered to yoa, tDd a full and honour- 
able answer given to them, I began to weigh 
and deliberate well upon my own conduct, which, 
considering your kindness to me, I fancied that I 
should easily explain to your satisfaction : I re- 
collected that I was the only man who, for the 
greatest services to the public, had suffered a most 
wretched and cruel punishment : that I was the 
only one who, if I offended him to whom at the 
very time when we were in arms against him a 
second consulship and most splendid triumph was 
offered, should be involved again in all the same 
struggles; so that my person seemed to stand 
always exposed as a public mark to the insults of 
profligate citizens : nor did I suspect any of these 
things till I was openly threatened with them : 
nor was I so much afraid of them, if they were 
really to befal me, as I judged it prudent to decline 
them, if they could honestly be avoided. You see 
in short the state of my conduct while we had any 
hopes of peace ; what has since happened deprived 
me of all power to do anything: but to those whom 
I do not please I can easily answer, that I never 
was more a friend to C. Ciesar than they, nor they 
ever better friends to the republic than myself : 
the only difference between me and them is, that 
as they are excellent citizens, and I not far removed 
from that character, it was my advice to proceed 
by way of treaty, which 1 understood to be approved 
also by you ; theirs by way of arms ; and since 
this method has prevailed, it shall be my care to 
behave myself so, that the republic may not want 
in me the spirit of a true citizen, nor you of a 
friend. Adieu".*' 

The disgust which Pompey*s management had 
given him, and which he gently intimates in this 
letter, was the true reason why he did not join 
him at this time : he had a mind to deliberate a 
while longer, before he took a step so decisive : 
this he owns to Atticus, where, after recounting 
all the particulars of his own conduct which were 
the most liable to exception, he adds, ** I have 
neither done nor omitted to do anything, which 
has not both a probable and prudent excuse — and 
in truth was willing to consider a little longer what 
was right and fit for me to do".'' The chief 
ground of his deliberation was, that he still thought 
a peace possible, in which case Pompey and Ciesar 
would be one again, and he had no mind to give 
Caesar any cause to be an enemy to him when he 
was become a fnend to Pompey. 

While things were in this situation, Caesar sent 
young Balbus after the consul Lentulus, to en- 
deavour to persuade him to stay in Italy, and 
return to the city, by the offer of everything that 
could tempt him : he called upon Cicero on his 
way, who gives the following account of it to 
Atticus : *' Young Balbus came to me on the 
twenty-fourth in the evening, running in all haste 
by private roads after Lentulus with letters and 
instructions from Csesar, and the offer of any go- 
vernment if he will return to Rome : but it will 
have no effect unless they happen to meet : he 
told me that Caesar desired nothing so much as to 
overtake Pompey : which I believe ; and to be 
friends with him again : which I do not believe ; 

B Ad Ait. viif. 11. 

o Nihil preterraiMum est, quod non habeat aapientem 
ezcasationem — et plane quid rectum, et quid facieodum 
mihi eswt, diuUus oogitare malui.— Ad AU. viii. 12. 



and begin to fear, that all his clemency means 
nothing else at last but to give that one cruel blov. 
The elder Balbus writes me word, that Cttttx 
wishes nothing more than to live in safety, and 
yield the first rank to Pompey. Yon take him 1 
snppose to be in earnest p." 

Cicero seems to think that Lentulus might have 
been persuaded to stay, if Balbus and he bad met 
together ; for he had no opinion of the firmness of 
these consuls, but says of them both on another 
occasion, that they were more easily moved bj 
every wind than a feather or a leaf. He received 
another letter soon after from Balbus, of which be 
sent a copy to Atticus, '* that he might pity him," 
he says, ** to see what a dupe they thought to make 
ofhims." 

Balbus to Cicero Emperor. 

** I conjure you, Cicero, to think of some me- 
thod of making Caesar and Pompej firiends agaio, 
who by the perfidy of certain persons are now 
divided : it is a work highly worthy of your virtae: 
take my word for it, C^e^r will not only be in 
your power, but think himself infinitely obliged to 
you if you would charge yourself with this affair, 
I should be glad if Pompey would do so too ; bat 
in the present circumstances, it is what I wish 
rather than hope, that he may be brought to any 
terms : but whenever he gives over flying and 
fearing Caesar, I shall not despair that your an- 
thority may have its weight with him. Ciesir 
takes it kindly, that you were for Lentultu'i 
staying in Italy, and it was the greatest obligation 
which you could confer upon me : for I love him 
as much as I do Ciesar himself: if he had suffered 
me to talk to him as freely as we used to do, and 
not so often shunned the opportunities which I 
sought of conferring with him, I should have been 
less unhappy than 1 now am : for assure yourself 
that no man can be more afflicted than I, to see 
one who is dearer to me than myself, acting his 
part so ill in his consulship, that he seems to be 
anything rather than a consul : but should be be 
disposed to follow your advice, and take your word 
for Caesar^s good intentions, and pass the rest of 
his consulship at Rome, I should begin to hope, 
that by your authority and at his motion, Pompey 
and Caesar may be made one again with the appro, 
bation even of the senate. Whenever this can be 
brought about, I shall think that I have lived long 
enough : you will entirely approve, I am sure, 
what Caesar did at Corfinium : in an affair of that 
sort, nothing could fall out better, than that it 
should be transacted vrithout blood I am ex* 
tremely glad that my nephew*s visit was agreeable 
to you ; as to what he said on Csesar's part, and 
what Caesar himself wrote to you, 1 know Caesar to 
be very sincere in it, whatever turn his affairs may 
Uke'." 

Caesar at the same time was extremely solicitons, 
not so much to gain Cicero, for that was not to be 
expected, as to prevail with him to stand neuter. 
He wrote to him several times to that effect, and 
employed all their common friends to press him 

P Ad Att. viii. 9. 

<i Nee me consules movent, qui ipsi pluma ant f<^ 
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vitk leCtera on Chat head* : who, by his keqnng 
wuk 1 dutnioe at this time from Pompey, ima- 
fmiaf tbtt they had made fome impresrion, began 
(Ditteflipta leeoiid point with him, tix., to per- 
mde him to come back to Rome and assist in the 
camdk of the senate, which Caesar designed to 
mnmoQ st his return from following Pompey : 
Titfc thb Tiew, in the harry of his march towards 
fimdifiaa, Csesar sent him the following letter : 

C«ssr Emperor to Cicero Emperor. 
" When I had bat just time to see oar friend 
FaruQs, nor coald conveniently speak with or hear 
bim, WIS in haste and on my march, having sent 
tbf Irgions before me, yet I coold not pass by 
rttfaoBt writing, and sending him to yoawithmy 
tbsb ; though I have often paid this duty before, 
cul seem likely to pay it oftener, you deserve it so 
veil of me. 1 desire of you in a special manner, 
tbt, as I hope to be in the city shortly, I may see 
foa dioe, and have the benefit of your advice, 
yov iaterest, yonr aatbority, your assistance in all 
t^in^ Btit to retom to the point : yon will pardon 
d>« baste and brevity of my letter, and learn the 
rwtfrom Fumins." To which Cicero answered : 

I Cieero Emperor to Caaar Emperor. 

I " Upon reading yonr letter, delivered to me by 

Fonuos, in which yoa pressed me to come to the 

oij, I did not so much wonder at what you there 

btiiDattd, of 3^ur desire to use my advice and 

tttboritj, but was at a loss to find out what yoa 

MtBt by mv interest and assistance ; yet I flat- 

tered mjielt into a persuasion, that out of your 

biffiinble and singular wisdom you were desirous 

to ester into some measures for establishing the 

peace and ccncord of the city ; and in that case I 

*x\tA spon my temper and character as fit enough 

to be enployed in such a deliberation. If the case 

te », and yoa have any concern for the safety of 

ov friend Pompey, and of reconciling him to your- 

*IC and to the republic, you will certainly find no 

aaa a»ore proper for such a work than I am, who 

fraai tbe very first have always been the adviser 

of peaee, both to him and the senate ; and since 

<bia fBeuone to arms have not meddled with any 

pm of the war, but thought you to be really in- 

f^ by it, while your enemies and enviers were 

itUBi^tiag to deprive you of those honours which 

^ Rontn people had granted you. Bat as at 

tiat time I was not only a favourer of your dig- 

^h ^tan encourager also of others to assist you 

' o» it ; 80 now the dignity of Pompey greatly affects 

^ for many years ago I made choice of you two, 

'itb whom to cultivate a particular friendship, and 

^ Jobe, as 1 now am, most strictly united. Where- 

I rare 1 desire of you, or rather beg and implore 

' •'^ »U any prayers, that in the hurry of your 

^ yoQ woold indulge a moment to this thought, 

w» by your generosity I may be permitted to show 

jy^ an honest, g^teful, pious man, in remem- 

^^ an act of the greatest kindness to me. If 

»« relatsd only to myself, I should hope still to 

*^ it from you ; but it concerns, I think, both 

ywhonottr and the republic, that by your means 

' Qwid qoaeria ^old Cmmr ad me scrlpKrit Quod 
^' tntkrimum aitrf ease quod qolerim : oratqae ut in 
^99mttnm. Balbvs minor h«o eadem mandata.— 



I should be allowed to continue in a situation the 
best adapted to promote the peace of you two, as 
well as the general concord of all the citizens. Af- 
ter 1 had sent my thanks to you before on the 
account of Lentulus, for giving safety to him who 
had given it to me ; yet upon reading his letter, 
in which he expresses the most grateful sense of 
your liberality, I took myself to have received the 
same grace firom you which he had done, towards 
whom, if by this you perceive me to be gratefiil, 
let it be your care, I beseech you, that I may be so 
too towards Pompey*/' 

Cicero was censured for some passages of this 
letter, which Ceesar took care to make public, viz., 
the compliment on Caesar's admirable wisdom; 
and above all, the acknowledgment of his being 
injured by his adversaries in the present war ; in 
I excuse of which, he says, " that he was not sorry 
I for the publication of it, for he himself had given 
I several copies of it, and considering what had since 
happened, was pleased to have it known to the 
world how much he had always been inclined to 
peace, and that, in urging Caesar to save bis coun- 
try, he thought it his business to use such expres- 
sions as were the most likely to gain authority with 
him, without fearing to be thought guilty of flat- 
tery, in arging him to an act for which he would 
gladly have thrown himself even at his feet"." 

He received another letter on the same subject, 
and about the same time, written jointly by Balbus 
and Oppius, two of Caesar's chief confidants. 

BalbuM and Oppius to JW. Cicero. 
** The advice, not only of little men such as we 
are, but even of the greatest, is generally weighed, 
not by the intention of the g^ver, but the event : 
yet relying on your humanity, we will give you 
what we take to be the best in the case about 
which yoa wrote to us ; which, though it should 
not be found prudent, yet certainly flows from the 
utmost fidelity and affection to you. If we did not 
know from Caesar himself that, as soon as he comes 
to Rome, he will do what in our judgment we 
think he ought to do, treat about a reconciliation 
between him and Pompey, we should give over 
exhorting you to come and take part in those delibe- 
rations, that by your help, who have a strict friend- 
ship with them both, the whole affair may be set- 
tled with ease and dignity ; or if, on the contrary, 
we believed that Caesar would not do it, and knew 
that he was resolved upon a war with Pompey, we 
should never try to perauade you to take arms 
against a man to whom you have the greatest obli- 
gations, in the same manner as we have always 
entreated you, not to fight against Caesar. But 
since at present we can only guess rather than 
know, what Ceesar will do, we have nothing to offer 
but this, that it does not seem agreeable to your 
dignity, or your fidelity, so well known to all, when 

t AdAtt.ix.6, U. 

o Epistolam meam quod perrulgatam soribis esse non 
fero moleste. Quin etiam ipse multis dedi dewribendnm. 
£^ enim et accidenint Jam et impendent, ut testatum esse 
velira de pace quid senserim. Cum autem eum hortarer, 
eum pnesertlm hominem, nop videbar lUlo modo faciliua 
m«>tuni8. quam si id, quod eum hortarer, con venire ejus 
aapientie dicerem. Earn si admirabilem dixl, cum eum 
ad salutem patriae hortarer, non sum veritus, ne viderer 
aasentiri, cui tali in re lubenter me ad pedes abjeciasom, 
&c^Ibid. viii. 9. 
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you are intimate with them both, to take arms 
against either ; and this we do not doubt but Caesar, 
according to his humanity, will highly approve ; 
yet if you judge proper we will write to him, to 
let us know what he will really do about it ; and if 
he returns us an answer, will presently send you 
notice what we think of it, and give you our word 
that we will advise only what we take to be most 
suitable to your honour, not to Caesar's views; 
and are persuaded that Cijesar, out of his indul- 
gence to his friends, will be pleased with it'." 
This joint letter was followed by a separate one 
from fialbus. 

Baibui to Cicero Emperor, 
" Immediately after I had sent the common let- 
ter from Oppius and myself, I received one from 
Caesar, of which I have sent you a copy, whence 
you will perceive how desirous he is of peace, and 
to be reconciled with Poropey, and how far removed 
from all thoughts of cruelty. It gives me an ex- 
treme joy, as it certainly ought to do, to see him 
in these sentiments. As to yourself, your fidelity, 
and your piety, I am entirely of the same mind, 
my dear Cicero, with you, that you cannot, con- 
sistently with your character and duty, bear arms 
I against a man to whom you declare yourself so 
I greatly obliged ; that Caesar will approve this reso- 
lution I certainly know from his singular huma- 
nity, and that yon will perfectly satisfy him, by 
taking no part in the war against him, nor joining 
yourself to his adversaries ; this he will think suf- 
ficient, not only from you, a person of such dignity 
and splendour, but has allowed it even to me, not 
to be found in that camp, which is likely to be 
formed against Lentulus and Pompey, from whom 
I have received the greatest obligations. It was 
enough, he said, if I performed my part to him in 
the city and the gown, which I might perform also 
to them if I thought fit ; wherefore I now manage 
all Lentulus's affairs at Rome, and discharge my 
duty, my fidelity, my piety, to them both ; yet in 
truth I do not take Uie hopes of an accommoda- 
tion, though now so low, to be quite desperate, 
since Caesar is in that mind in which we ought to 
wish him. One thing would please me, if you 
think it proper, that you would write to him, and 
desire a guard from him, as you did from Pom. 
pey, at the time of Miio's trial, with my approba- 
tion ; I will undertake for him, if I rightly know 
Caesar, that he will sooner pay a regard to your 
dignity, than to his own interest How prudently 
I write these things I know not ; but this I cer- 
tainly know, that whatever I write, I write out of 
a singular love and affection to you ; for (let me 
die so as Caesar may but live) if I have not so 
great an esteem for yon, that few are equally dear 
to me. When you hare taken any resolution in 
this affair, I wish that you would let me know it, 
for 1 am exceedingly solicitous that you should 
discharge your duty to them both, which in truth 
I am confident you will discharge. Take care of 
your healthy." 

The offer of a guard was artfully insinuated ; 
for while it carried an appearance of honour and 
respect to Cicero's person, it must necessarily 
have made him Ciesar's prisoner, and deprived 
him of the liberty of retiring, when he found it 
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proper, out of Italy. But he was too wise to be 
caught by it, or to be moved in any manner by th« 
letters themselves, to entertain the least thought o^ 
going to Rome, since to assist in the senate, wheo 
Pompey and the consuls were driven out of it, vss 
in reality to take part against them. What gare 
him a more immediate uneasiness, was the daily 
expectation of an interview with Cesar himself, 
who was now returning from Brundisiom by the 
road of Formise, where he then resided ; forthoo^ 
he would gladly have avoided him, if he could \a\t 
contrived to do it decently, yet to leave the place 
just when Caesar was coming to it, could not fail 
of being interpreted as a particular affront; he 
resolved therefore to wait for him, and to act oo 
the occasion with a firmness and gravity which 
became his rank and character. 

They met as he expected, and be sent Atticos 
the following account of what passed between them. 
" My discourse with him (says be) was such as 
would rather make him think well of me than 
thank me. I stood firm in refusing to go to Rome, 
but was deceived in expecting to find him easj, 
for I never saw any one less so; he wascou- 
demned, he said, by my judgment, and, if I did 
not come, others would be the more backward; 
I told him that their case was very different from 
mine. After many things said on both sides, be 
bade me come, however, and try to make peace. 
Shall I do it, says I, in my own way? Do joa 
imagine, replied he, that I will prescribe to yoa .' 
I will move the senate then, says I, for a decree 
against your going to Spain, or transporting your 
troops into Greece, and say a great deal besides io 
bewailing the case of Pompey. I will not allow, 
replied he, such things to be said. So I thought, 
said I, and for that reason will not come; becaase 
I must either say them, and many more which l 
cannot help saying, if 1 am there, or not come at 
all. The result was, that to shift off" the discourse 
he wished me to consider of it, which I could not 
refuse to do, and so we parted. I am persuaded 
that he is not pleased with me, but I am pleased 
with myself, which I have not been before of a 
long time. As for the rest, good gods, what a crew 
he has with him ! what a hellish band, as yon call 
them ! — what a deplorable affair ! what desperate 
troops ! what a lamentable thing to see Servius' 
son, and Titinius's. with many more of their rank, 
in that camp, which besieged Pompey ! he has ux 
legions, wakes at all hours, fears nothing ; I see 
no end of this calamity. His declaration at the 
last, which I bad almost forgot, was odious ; that 
if he was not permitted to use my advice, he would 
use such as he could get from others, and pursue 
all measures which were for his service "." From 
this conference, Cicero went directly to Arpinnm, 
and there invested his son, at the age of sixteen, 
with the manly gown ; he resolved to carry him 
along with him to Pompey's camp, and thought it 
proper to give him an air of manhood before he 
enlisted him into the war ; and since he could pot 
perform that ceremony at Rome, chose to oblige 
his countrymen by celebrating this festival in bis 
native city*. 

W hile Caesar was on the road towards Rome* 

* Ad Att. iz. 18. 

* Ego meo Ciceroni, qnoniam Roma caremnt, Arpial 
potiBsimum togampuramdedi, idque munJcipibus noitrii 
fuit gratum.— ibid. ix. 19. 
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yoan^ Qaintns Cicero, the nephew, a fiery giddj 
jwth, prirately wrote to him to offer his service, 
vitk a promue of lome inforinatioD concern- 
iof his uncle ; npon which, being sent for and 
linittfd loan audience, he assured Cssar that his 
SDde vas utterly disaffected to all his measares, 
ui ^termined to leave Itsly and go to Pompey. 
TW bof vai tempted to this rashness by the hopes 
of a coonderable present, and gave much uneasi- 
ly by it both to the father and the uncle, who 
bd reason to fear some ill consequence from it** ; 
but Cctar desiring still to divert Cicero from de> 
daviof against him, and to quiet the apprehensions 
vtecb be might entertain for what was past, took 
KcaiioD to signify to him, in a kind letter from 
Rone, that he retained no resentment of his refu- 
sil to come to the dty, though ToUus and Servius 
complained that he had not ^own the same induU 
fflMe to them ; ridiculous men, says Cicero, who 
■te sending their sons to besiege Pompey at 
firwM&siaffl, pretend to be scrupulous about going 
to the senate*. 

Gsero's behaviour, however, and residence in 
tl«e tiUas of his which were nearest to the sea, 
|n« rile to a general report, that he was waiting 
wIt for a wind to carry him over to Pompey : 
vpoo wbich Caesar sent him another pressing 
iMtff to try, if possible, to dissuade him from 
<btttep. 



Cesar Emperor to Cicero Emperor, 
''llwNigfa 1 never imagined that you would do 
ttything rashly or imprudently, yet moved by 
wmroon report I thought proper to write to you, 
^ be; of you by our mutual affection, that you 
*«ild not run to a declining cause, whither jou 
^ not think fit to go while it stood firm. For 
yw win do the greatest injury to our friendship, 
nj comolt but ill for yourself, if you do not fol- 
»» where fortune calls, for all things seem to 
«^ ncceeded most prosperously for us — most 
oafortunately for them ; nor will you be thought 
to hare followed the cause (since that was the 
*« when you chose to withdraw yourself from 
Qteir eoondls), but to have condemned some act of 
*^ ^n which you can do nothing that could 
*** me more sensibly, and what I beg by the 
"^ of our friendship that you would not do. 
*^y, what is more agreeable to the character of 
a h:ijest, quiet man, and good citizen, than to 
^^^ from civil broils ? from which some, who 
•wld gUdly have done it, have been deterred by an 
•Fpehcosion of danger ; but you, after a full testi- 
■J^y of my life, and trial of my friendship, will 
oM nothing more safe or more reputable than to 

^^^*tH iJBs ad Caesarem miaaas ita irraviter tulimus, 

'"^IBidem cdaremos tantum acito post Hirtium 

"'"Vmunn, arceaaitum ab Caanre ; cum eo de meo anlmo 

»'«kcoiMilU«a)ientadmo,etoonaUiorelinquendiItaliam. 

-A4Att.x.4.6,Ac. 

^J^tum pQermn acoepi vehementCT-. Avarltiam video 

"^ettpemmagnioongiarii. Magnum hoc malum eat. 

' C«v xnlhi fgnoadt per Uteras, quod non Romam 
!!^^>»ieqiie in optimam partem id accipere dicit. 
'*tfle pay„ q,^ icribit, aecum Tullum et Servium 
J^ «a», quia non Idem aibi, quod mlhl remiaisset 
^^ ^rWc ttlog, qui cum Alios miaiaaent od Co. Pom- 
''^ c^nmnddaadiom, ipai in wnnatnm venire dubitarent. 



keep yourself clear from all this contention. The 
16th of April, on the road<*.** 

itntony also, whom Cssar left to guard Italy 
in his absence, wrote to him to the same purpose, 
and on the same day. 

Anionius Tribune of the people and Proprator to 
Cicero Emperor. 

'* If I had not a great esteem for you, and much 
greater indeed than you imagine, 1 should not be 
concerned at the report which is spread of you, 
especially when I take it to be false. But out 
of the excess of my affection, I cannot dissemble, 
that even a report, though false, makes some im- 
pression on me. I cannot believe that you are 
preparing to cross the sea, when you have such a 
value for Dolabella, and your daughter Tullia, that 
excellent woman, and are so much valued by us 
all, to whom in truth your dignity and honour are 
almost dearer than to yourself ; yet I did not think 
it the part of a friend not to be moved by the dis- 
course even of ill-designing men, and wrote this 
with the greater inclination, as I take my part to 
be the more difficult on the account of our late 
coldness, occasioned rather by my jealousy, than 
any injury from you. For I desire you to assure 
yourself, that nobody is dearer to me than you, 
excepting my Caesar, and that I know also that 
Csesar reckons M. Cicero in the first class of his 
friends. Wherefore I beg of you, my Cicero, 
that you will keep yourself free and undetermined, 
and despise the fidelity of that man who first did 
you an injury, that he might afterwards do you a 
kindness ; nor fiy from him, who, though he 
, should not love you, which is impossible, yet will 
always desire to see you in safety and splendour. 
I have sent Calpumius to you with this, the most 
intimate of my friends, that you might perceive 
the great concern which I have for your life and 
dignity*." 

Caelius also wrote to him on the same subject, 
but finding, by some hints in Cicero's answer, that 
he was actually preparing to run away to Pompey, 
he sent him a second letter, in a most pathetic, or, 
as Cicero calls it, lamentable strain', in hopes to 
work upon him by alarming all his fears. 

CcbHum to Cicero* 
** Being in a consternation at your letter, by 
which you show that you are meditating nothing 
but what is dismal, yet neither tell me directly 
what it is nor wholly hide it from me, I prefsently 
wrote this to you. By all your fortunes, Cicero, 
by your children, I beg and beseech you not to 
take any step injurious to your safety ; for I call 
the gods and men and our friendship to witness, 
that what I have told and forewarned you of was 
not any vain conceit of my own, but after I had 
talked with Csesar, and understood from him how 
he resolved to act after his victory, I informed you 
of what 1 had learned. If you imagine that his 
conduct will always be the same, in dismissing his 
enemies and offering conditions, you are mistaken. 
He thinks and even talks of nothing but what is 
fierce and severe, and is gone away much out of 
humour with the senate and thoroughly provoked 
by the opposition which he has met with, nor will 

* Ad Att. X. 8. « Ibid. 

' M. Cell epiatolam acriptam miaerabiliter^^-4bid. a 
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there be any room for mercy. Wherefore, if you 
yourself, your only son, your house, your remain, 
ing hopes, be dear to you ; if I, if the worthy ilian 
your son-in-law, have any weight with you, you 
should not desire to overturn our fortunes and 
force us to hate or to relinquish that cause in which 
our safety consists, or to entertain an impious wish 
against yours. Lastly, rjeflect on this, that you 
have already given all the offence which you can 
give by staying so long behind ; and now to declare 
against a conqueror whom you would not offend 
while his cause was doubtful, and to fly after those 
who run away, with whom you would not join 
while they were in condition to resist, is the utmost 
folly. Take care that, while you are ashamed not 
to approve yourself one of the best citizens, you be 
not too hasty in determining what is the best. But 
if I cannot wholly prevail with you, yet wait at 
least till you know how we succeed in Spain, which 
I now tell you will be ours as soon as Cesar comes 
thither. What hopes they may have when Spain 
is lost, I know not ; and what your view can be in 
acceding to a desperate cause, by my faith I cannot 
find out. As to the thing which you discover to 
me by your silence about it, Caesar has been in- 
form^ of it, and after the first salutation told me 
Presently what he had heard of you. I denied that 
knew anything of the matter, but begged of him 
to write to you in a manner the most effectual to 
make you stay. He carries me with him into 
Spain ; if he did not, I would run away to you 
wherever you are before I came to Rome, to dis- 
pute this point with you in person and hold you 
fast even by force. Consider, Cicero, again and 
again, that you do not utterly ruin both you and 
yours ; that you do not knowingly and willingly 
throw yourself into difficulties whence you see no 
way to extricate yourself. But if either the re- 
proaches of the better sort touch you, or you 
cannot bear the insolence and haughtiness of a 
certain set of men, I would advise you to choose 
some place remote from the war till these contests 
be over, which will soon be decided. If you do 
this I shall think that you have done wisely, and 
you will not offend Caesar »." 

Cselius's advice as well as his practice was 
grounded upon a maxim, which he had before 
advanced in a letter to Cicero, that in a public 
dissentioo, as long as it was carried on by civil 
methods one ought to take the honester side, but 
when it came to arms the stronger, and to judge 
that the best which was the safest''. Cicero was 
not of his opinion, but governed himself in this, as 
he generally did in all other cases, by a contrary 
rule, that where our duty and our safety interfere 
we should adhere always to what is right, whatever 
danger we incur by it. 

Curio paid Cicero a friendly visit of two days 
about this time, on his way towards Sicily, the 
command of which Caesar had committed to him. 
Their conversation turned on the unhappy condition 
of the times and the impending miseries of the war, 
in which Curio was open and without any reserve 
in talking of Caesar's views. " He exhorted Cicero 



g Ep. Fam. viii. 16. 

l> lUud te non arbitror fugere ; quin homines in disscn- 
tione domestica debeant, quamdiu civiliter aino armis 
cemetur, honestiorem sequi partem : ubi ad bellum et 
caatra ventum sit, firmiorem ; et id melius statuere, quod 
tuUua sit.— Ibid. viii. 14. 



to choose some neutral place for his retreat, asmred 
him that Caesar would be pleased with it, offered 
him all kind of accommodation and safe paaa^e 
through Sicily, made not the least doubt bat that 
Caesar would soon be matter of Spain and tii^i 
follow Pompey with his whole force, mad that 
Pompey*8 death would be the end of the war ; bnt 
confessed withal that he saw no prospect or glim- 
mering of hope for the republic ; said that Caesar 
was so provoked by the tribune Metellus at Rome 
that he had a mind to have killed him, as many of 
his friends advised ; that if he had done it a great 
slaughter would have ensued ; that his demency 
flowed, not from his natural disposition, but because 
he thought it popular, and if he once kwt the 
affections of the people he would be cruel ; that be 
was disturbed to see the people so disgusted by his 
seizing the public treasure, and though be bad 
resolved to speak to them before be left Rome, yet 
he durst not venture upon it for fear of aome 
affront, and went away at last much discomposed ^" 

The leaving the public treasure at Rome a prey 
to Caesar, is censured more than once by Cicero as 
one of the blunders of his friends'' : but it is a 
common case in civil dissentions for the boneater 
side, through the fear of discrediting their cause 
by any irregular act, to ruin it by an unaeaaonable 
moderation. The public money was kept in the 
temple of Saturn, and the consuls contented them- 
selves with carrying away the keys ; fancying tiiat 
the sanctity of the place would aecurc it from 
violence, especially when the greatest part of it was 
a fund of a sacred kind, set apart by the laws for 
occasions only of the last exigency or the terror of 
a Gallic invasion'. Pompey was sensible of the 
mistake when it was too late, and sent instructions 
to the consuls to go back and fetch away this 
sacred treasure; but Caesar was then so far ad- 
vanced that they durst not venture upon it, — and 
Lentulus coldly sent him word that he himself 
should first march against Caesar into Picenum, 
that they might be able to do it with safety*. 
Caesar had none of these scruples, but as soon as 
he came to Rome ordered the "door? of the temple 
to be broken open and the money to be seised for 
his own use, and had like to have killed the tribune 
Metellus," who, trusting to the authority of his 
office, was silly enough to attempt to hinder him. 
He found there an immense treasure, " both in 
coin and wedges of solid gold, reserved from the 
spoils of conquered nations from the time even of 
the Punic war ; for the republic (as Pliny says) 
had never been richer than it was at this day*." 

Cicero was now impatient to be gone, and the 
more so on account of the inconvenient pomp of 
his laurel, and lictors, and style of emperor, which 
in a time of that jealousy and distraction erposed 
him too much to the eyes of the public as well as 
to the taunts and raillery of his enemies". He 
resolved to cross the sea to Pompey, yet knoviog 

« AdAtt.ltri^ ^k Ibid. vU. Wl5. 

1 Dio. p. 161. 

" C. Caasiua attuUt mandata ad conaales, ut Roouun 

▼enirent, pecuniam de aanctiore erario auferrent — OoBaal 
rescripail, ut priua lp«e in Picenum. — Ad Alt. viL 21. 

n Neo fuit aliia temporibua reapublica locupletior.— 
Plin. Hist. Nat. zxxiii. 3. 

o Aocedit otiam moleata hcc pompa Uctonnn mconnn. 
nomenque impcnii quo appellor. — aed incurrit bieo moatn 
laurus non bolum in ocnloa, aed Jam etiam in voculaamala- 
volorum.— Ep. Fam. ii. 16. 
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dl his motioiis to be narrowly watched, took pains 
to conceal his intention^ especially from Antony, 
who resided at this time in his neighbourhood, and 
kept a strict eye upon him. He sent him word 
tberefore by letter, that he had **no design against 
Cksw ; that he remembered his friendship, and his 
«n-xn-law Dolabella ; that if he had other thoughts, 
be ooald easily ha^e been with Pompey ; that his 
^ief reason for retiring was to avoid the aneasiness 
iii appearing in public with the formality of his 
hctors'.*' Bat Antony wrote him a surly answer, 
which Cicero calls a laconic mandate, and sent a 
copr of it to Atticos, to let him see, he says, how 
tyranmcally it was drawn. 

** How sincere b your way of acting ! for he 
who has a mind to stand neater stays at home; he 
wbo goes abroad seems to pass a judgment on the 
one side or the other. But it does not belong to 
me to determine whether a man may go abroad or 
noC Cesar has imposed this task upon me, not 
ts ssffier any man to go out of Italy. Wherefore 
it signifiea nothing for me to approte yoor resoln- 
tkm if I hsve no power to indulge you in it. I 
woold have yon write to Caesar, and ask that favour 
of him : I do not doubt hot you will obtain it, 
especially since yon promise to retain a r^ard for 
oar frieiKiship4." 

After this letter Antony never came to see him, 
hot sent an ezcose that he was ashamed to do it 
because he took him to be angry with him, giving 
Idm to understand at the same time by Trebatius, 
that he had special orders to observe his motions ^ 

These letters give ns the most sensible proof of 
the high esteem and credit in which Cicero flourished 
at this time in Rome ; when in a contest for empire, 
which force alone was to decide, we see the chiefs 
on both sides so solicitous to gain a man to their 
party who had no peculiar skill in arms or talents 
for war; hot his name and authority was the 
acquisition which they sought ; since whatever was 
the fate of their arms, the world, they knew, would 
judge better of the cause which Cicero espoused. 
The same letters will confute likewise in a great 
Beasmv the common opinion of his want of reso- 
ktion in all cases of difficulty, since no man could 
ihow a greater than he did on the present occasion, 
whoi, against the importunities of his friends and 
ill the invitations of a successful power, he choRe 
to follow that cause which he thought the best, 
tbongh he knew it to be the weakest. 

During Cesar's absence in Spain, Antony, who 
had nobody to control him at home, gave a free 
coorse to his natural disposition, and indulged 
himself without reserve in all the excess of lewdness 
and luxury. Cicero, describing his usual equipage 
ia tFBTelling about Italy, says, ** He carries with 
him in an open chaise the famed actress Cytheris, 
his wife follows in a second, with seven other close 
Brters full of his whores and boys. See by what 
base hands we fall, and doubt if yon can whether 

* Cam e((o evpiiciine scripsissem, nihil me contra 
Canria rationes cogitare; meminime me generi mei, 
raemlalsM amidtfae, potuiase si aliter sentlrem, esse cum 
PteBpeio, me autem. quia cum lictoribus invitus cursarem, 
abeae velto.— Ad Att. x. 10. 

% Ad AU. X. 10. 

' Nomlnatfan de me sibl imperatum dicit Antonius, neo 
ae tamen ipae adhuo viderat, aed hoc Trebatio norravit 
-Jbid. z. 13. 

ADlooi|i»— ad me mioit, le pudore deterritum ad me non 
e, qnnd me aibl snooenaere pataret.— Ibid. z. 15. 



Cssar, let him come vanquished or victorious, will 
not make cruel work amongst us at his return. 
For my part, if I cannot get a ship I will take a 
boat to transport myself out of their reach ; but I 
shall tell you more after I have had a conference 
with Antony*." Among Antony's other extrava> 
gances, be had the insolence to appear sometimes 
in public with his mistress Cytheris in a chariot 
drawn by lions. Cicero, alluding to this in a letter 
to Atticus, tells him jocosely that he need not be 
afraid of Antony's lions ^ for though the beasts 
were so fierce the roaster himself was very tame. 

Pliny speaks of this fact as a designed insult on 
the Roman people, as if, by the emblem of the 
lions, Antony intended to g^ve them to understand 
that the fiercest spirits of them would be forced to 
submit to the yoke^. Plutarch also mentions it ; 
but both of them place it after the battle of Phar- 
salia, though it is evident from this hint of it given 
by Cicero that it happened long before. 

Whilst Cicero continued at Formiae deliberating 
on the measures of his conduct, he formed several 
political theses adapted to the eircumstances of 
the times, for the amusement of his solitary hours : 
'* Whether a man ought to stay in his country 
when it was possessed by a tyrant. Whether one 
oujtfht not by all means to attempt the dissolution 
of the tyranny, though his city on that account 
was exposed to the utmost hazard. Whether there 
was not cause to be afraid of the man who should 
dissolve it, lest he should advance himself into the 
other's place. Whether we should not help our^ 
country by the methods of peace rather than war. 
Whether it be the part of a citizen to sit still in a ' 
neutral place while his country is oppressed, or to 
run all hazards for the sake of the conamon liberty. 
Whether one ought to bring a war upon his city, 
and besiege it, when in the hands of a tyrant. 
Whether a man, not approving the dissolution of' 
a tyranny by war, ought not to join himself how- 
ever to the best citizens. Whether one ought to 
act with his benefactors and friends, though they 
do not in his opinion take right measures for the 
public interest. Whether a man who has done 
great services to his country, and for that reason 
has been envied and cruelly treated, is still bound 
to expose himself to fresh dangers for it, or may 
not be permitted at last to take care of himself 
and his family and give up all political matters 
to the men of power ; — by exercising myself (says 
he) in these questions, and examining them on 
the one side and the other, I relieve my mind 
from its present anxiety, and draw out something 
which may be of use to me*." 

• Hie tamen Cytheridem secum lectiea aperta portat. 
altera axorem : septem pra»terea conjunctas lectica? sunt 
amicarum, an amicorum ? vide quam turpi leto pcreamus : 
et diibita, si potes. quin ille seu victus, seu victor redierit, 
caniem factunis sit. Ego vero vel lintriculo. si navis non 
erit, eripiam me ex istorum parricldio. Bed plura scribam 
cum ilium convenero.—Ad Att. x. 10. 

t Tu Antonii leones pertimescas, cave. Nihil est illo 
homine Juoundius.—Ibid. x. 13. 

n Jugo Bubdidit eos, primusqueRomipadcurrum Junxit 
AntoniuB ; et quidem civil! bello cum dimictitum esset in 
Pharsalicis campis ; non sine o»tcnto quodam temporum, 
generosos spiritus jugum subire illo prodigio eignificante : 
nam quod ita vectus est cumroimaCytheride, giipramon- 
stra etiam iUarum calamitatum fuit.>-Plin. Hist Nat. 
viii. 16. 

* In his ego me oonsultationibus excrcens, dlssercns in 
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From the time of his leaving the city together 
with Pompey and the senate, there passed not a 
single day in which he did not write one or more 
letters to Atticas^^, the only friend whom he trusted 
with the secret of his thoughts. From these letters 
it appears, that the sum of Atticus*s advice to him 
agreed entirely with his own sentiments, that if 
Pompey remained in Italy he ought to join vrith 
him ; if not, should stay behind and expect what 
fresh accidents might produce'. This was what 
Cicero had hitherto followed ; and as to his future 
conduct, though he seems sometimes to be a little 
warering and irresolute, yet the result of his deli- 
berations constantly turned in favour of Pompey. 
His personal affection for the man, preference of 
his cause, the reproaches of the better sort, who 
began to censure his tardiness, and above all his 
gratitude for favours received, which had ever the 
greatest weight with him, made him resolve at all 
adventures to run afiter him ; and though he was 
displeased with his management of the war and 
without any hopes of his success*, though he knew 
him before to be no politician, and now perceived 
him, he says, to be no general, yet with all his 
faults he could not endure the thought of deserting 
him, nor hardly forgive himself for staying so long 
behind him. ** For as in love (says he), anything 
dirty and indecent in a mistress will stifle it for 
the present, so the deformity of Pompey's conduct 
put me out of humour with him, but now that he 
is gone my love revives and I cannot bear his 
absence,'* &c.^ 

What held him still a while longer was the tears 
of his family and the remonstrances of his daughter 
TuUia, who entreated him to wait only the issue of 
the Spanish war, and urged it as the advice of 
Atticus ^. He was passionately fond of this daugh- 
ter, and with great reason, for she was a woman of 
singular accomplishments, vrith the utmost affection 
and piety to him. Speaking of her to Atticus, 
" how admirable (says he) is her virtue ! how does 
she bear the public calamity ! how her domestic 
disgusts ! what a greatness of mind did she show 
at my parting from them ! in spite of the tender- 

utramque partem, turn grcce turn latino, abduco parum- 
per animom a moleatiis et rov irpo6pyou ri delibero.— Ad 
Att. Ix. 4. 

r Hujus antem epUtole non solum ea causa est, nt ne 
quis a me dies intermittotur, quin dem ad te literas, sed, 
&o.— Ibid. viii. 13. 

Alteram tibi eodem die banc epistolam dicta vi, et pridie 
dederam roea manu longlurem.— Ibid. x. 3. 

s Ego quidem tibi non sim auctor, si Pompeius Italiam 
relinquit, te quoque profugere, simimo enim pcriculo 
facics, nee reipublicip proderis ; oui quidem posterlus pote- 
ris prodesse, si manseris.— Ibid. ix. 10. 

» Ingrati aninii crimen borreo.— Ibid. ix. 2, 5, 7. 

Nee mehercule boc facio reipublice causa, quam fundi- 
tus deletam puto, sed nequis me putet ingratum in eum, 
qui me levavit lis incommodis. quibus ip«e aff^ecerat.— 
Ibid. ix. 19. 

Fortune sunt oommlttonda omnia. Sine spe oonamur 
ulla. 6i meliuf} quid aociderit mirabimur.— Ibid. x. 9. 

l> Stcut iv rots ipttrucoiSf alienant immunde, insulsc, 
indeoore : sio me Ulius fu^ae, negligentieque deformitas 
avertit ab amore-^iuno emergit amor, nunc desiderium 
I ferre non pos8um.^Ibid. ix. 10. 

c Sed cum ad me mea TuUia scribat, orans, ut quid in 
Hispania geratur expectem, et semper adacribat idem 
videri tibi.— Ibid. x. a 

LacrTmae meonma me interdiun moUiunt, precantium, 
ut de Hiqianils expectemus.'— Ibid. x. 9. 



neu of her lore she wishes me to do nothing but 
what is right and for my honour**." But as to the 
affair of Spain, he answered, '* that whatever was 
the fate of it, it could not alter the case with 
regard to himself; for if Cesar should be driven 
out of it, his journey to Pompey would be less wel- 
come and reputable, since Curio himself would run 
over to him ; or if the war was drawn into length, 
there would be no end of waiting; or lastly, if 
Pompey *s army should be beaten, instead of sitting 
stilly as they advised, he thought just the contrary, 
and should choose the rather to run away from the 
violence of such a victory. He resolved, therefore," 
he says, *' to act nothing craftily ; but whatever 
became of Spain to find out Pompey as soon as he 
conid, in conformity to Solon's law, who made it 
capital for a citizen not to take part in a civil dis- 
sention*.'* 

Before his going off, Servius Sulpidos sent him 
word from Rome that he had a great desire to have 
a conference with him, to consult in common what 
measures they ought to take. Cicero consented to 
it, in hopes to find Servius in the same noind with 
himself, and to have his company to Pompey's 
camp : for in answer to his message, he intimated 
his own intention of leaving Italy, and if Servius 
was not in the same rtssolution, advised him to save 
himself the trouble of the journey ; though, if he 
had anything of moment to communicate, he would 
wait for his coming'. But at their meeting, he 
found him so timorous and desponding, and so full 
of scruples upon everything which was proposed^ 
that, instead of pressing him to the same conduct 
with himself, he found it necessary to conceal hit 
own design from him. " Of all the men," says he, 
*' whom I have met with, he is alone a greater 
coward than C. Marcellus, who laments hu hav- 
ing been consul; and urges Antony to hinder 
my going, that he himself may stay with a better 
grace'." 

Cato, whom Pompey had sent to possess himself 
of Sicily, thought fit to quit that post, and yield up 

d CuJus quidem virlus mirifioa. Quomodo ilia fert 
pnblicam cladem? quomodo dmnesticas trksaa? quantns 
autem animus in dlscessu noetro ? sit erofyif, sit sanuna 
(Tvvrri^if ; tamen no« reote fsoere et bene aodire vnlt^ 
Ad Att. X. H. 

« 6i pelletur. quam gratns aut quam honestns turn erit 
ad Pompeium noster adventns, cum ipmm Curionem ad 
ipsum transiturum putem? si trahitur b^um, quid 
expecton, aut quam diu ? relinquitnr. ut si vincimnr in 
Hispania, quieecarous. Id ego contra puto : iatom enim 
viotorem relinquendum magis puto, quam vietum.— -Ibid. 

Astute nihil sum acturus ; fiat in Hiqiania quidlibei.— 
Ibid. X. 6. 

Ego vero Solonis— legem n^ligam, qui aq>ite sanxit. si 
qui in seditione non alterius utrius partis fuisaet.— Ibid. 
x.,1. 

f Sin autem tibi homini prudentissimo videtnr utile esse, 
noB ooUoqui, quanqnam longins etiam cogitabam ab urtw 
discedere, oujus Jam etiam nomen invitus audio, tam«i 
propius aooedam.— Ep. Fam. Iv. 1. 

Restat ut disoedendum putem ; in quo reliqua videtur 
esse deliberatio, quod oonHilium in discessu, qu« Iocs 
sequamur — si babes jam statutum, quid tibi agendum 
putee, in quo non sit cox^unctum consilium tuum cum 
meo, supersedeas hoc labore itineris. — ^Ibid. ir. S. 

s Servli consilio nihil expeditur. Omnes captiooes in 
onmi sententia occurrunt. Unum C. MaroeUo oogiMiTi 
timidiorem, quem oonsulem fuisse poraitet— qui etiam 
Antonium confirmasse dicitur, ut me Impediret, quo ipse, 
credo, honestius.— Ad Att. x. 15. 
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tie uihnd to Corio, who came likewise to seize it 
OB Ctnar'B part with a saperior force. Cicero was 
wmA sc andalized at Cato's conduct, being per- 
ioaded that he might have held his possession 
without difficulty ; and that all honest men would 
hare flodced to him, especially when Pompey's 
fleet was ao near to support him : for if that had 
bat once appeared on the coast, and begun to act, 
Curio himself, as he confessed, would hate run 
away the first. " I wish," says Cicero, ** that Cotta 
Biay hold out Sardinia, as it is said he will ; for if 
so, bow base will Cato's act appear^ ! " 

In these circnmstances, while he was preparing 
t& things for his voyage, and waiting only for a 
inr wind, he removed from his Cuman to his Pom- 
peian viUa, beyond Naples, which not being so 
conmodioos for an embarkment, would help to 
lessen the suspicion of his intended flight^ Here 
be recciTed a private message from the officers of 
three cohorts which were in garrison at Pompeii, 
to beg kftve to wait upon him the day following, 
in order to deliver up their troops and the town 
into hb hands; but instead of listening to the 
oveftare, he slipped away the next morning before 
day to avoid seeing them, since such a force or a 
greater ooald be of no service there, and he was 
apprefaenarve that it was designed only as a trap 
Ibrhim*'. 

Thi» pursuing at last the result of all his delibe- 
ntions, and preferring the consideration of duty to 
that of his safety, he embarked to follow Pompey ; 
sad though, from the nature of the war, he plainly 
nw and declared, ** that it was a contention only 
for rule ; jet he thought Pompey the modester, 
booester, and jnster king of the two ; and if he did 
Bot eonqner, that the very name of the Roman 
peof^ wonld be extinguished ; or if he did, that it 
wootd still be after the manner and pattern of 
Sylla, with much cruelty and blood'." With these 
BKlancholy reflections, he set sail on the eleventh 
of June*, << rushing (as he tells us) knowingly and 

h Curio mecom Tizit— Sfcilie diffidens, si Pumpeius 
BftvilcaTe c«plaset.— Ad Att. z. 7. 

Curio— Pompeii claasem timebat: qan si easet, se de 
Odlla ftbitunun.— Ibid. x. 4. 

Cato qui Biciliarn tenere nullo negotio potoli, et si 
temdflKt, omnes boni ad eum se contulisaent, Symcusls 
praf«etiis eat a. d. vui. KaL Mail— utinam, quod aiunt, 
Cotta Sardiniam teneat. Est enim rumor. O, si id f uerit, 
tarpcm Oatonem !— Ibid. x. 16. 

^ BgD ut minuerem Busplcionem profectionis,— profeotus 
mn in Panpeianum a. d. vf. Id. Ut ibi emem, dum que 
ad naTigaodtun opus eaeent, pararentur.^ — Ibid. 

k Com ad Tillam reniaeem, ventam eat ad me, oen- 
tarionaa trium cohortlum, que Potnpeiia sunt, me Telle 
pBotridie; bcc mectun Ninnlus noater, yelle eoa mihi ae, 
at oppidum tradere. At ego tibi poatridie a villa ante 
taeem, at me omnino illi non videront. Quid enim ent 
fa tribcM ooliortibaa ? quid ai plorea, quo apparatu ?— et 
aimnl fieri poterat, nt tentaremur. Omnem igitur suapi- 
CMQcm BuatuU.— Ibid. 

I IkominatJo qucsita ab utroque eat.— Ibid. viiL 11. 

Bcgnandi ormtentlo eat ; in qua pulaus eat modeatior rex 
H probfcn et intogrior ; et ia, qui nisi Tineit, nomen populi 
Bomani ddeatur neceaae eat: ain autem vincit, SyUano 
ai«e, axemploque Tincet. — Ibid. x. 7* 
|l ■ A. D. m. Id. Jon.— Ep. Fam. xir. 7. It ia remark- 
aUe. that unong the r«aaona which detained Cicero in 
Italy longer than he intended, he mentiona the tempestuous 
t^eafki T ef Ike Equinox, and the calms that succeeded it ; 
m thia waa about the end of May, [Ad Att, x. 17, la] 
which fibowB what a atrange oonfuaion there ivaa at thia 
Ume in the Roman Kalendar ; and what neoeaaity for that 



willingly into voluntary destruction, and doing just 
what cattle do, when driven by any force, running 
after those of his own kind : for as the ox (says 
he) follows the herd, so I follow the honest, or 
those at least who are called so, though it be to 
certain ruin'*." As to his brother Quintus, he 
was so far from desiring his company in this flight, 
that he pressed him to stay in Italy on account of 
his personal obligations to Csesar, and the relation 
that he had borne to him : yet Quintus would not 
be left behind ; but declared that he would follow 
his brother whithersoever he should lead, and 
think that party right which he should choose for 
him*. 

What gave Cicero a more particular abhorrence 
of the war into which he was entering was, to see 
Pompey on all occasions affecting to imitate Sylla, 
and to bear him often say, with a superior air, 
" Could Sylla do such a thing, and cannot I do 
it ?'' as if determined to make Sylla's victory the 
pattern of his own. He was now in much the same 
circumstances in which that conqueror had once been ; 
sustaining the cause of the senate by his arms, and 
treated as an enemy by those who possessed Italy ; 
and as he flattered himself with the same good for- 
tune, so he was meditating the same kind of return, 
and threatening ruin and proscription to all his 
enemies. This frequently shocked Cicero, as we 
find from many of his letters, to consider with 
what cruelty and effusion of civil blood the sue* 
cess even of his own friends would certainly be 
attended P. 

We have no account of the manner and circum- 
stances of his voyage, or by what course he steered 
towards Dyrrhachium ; for after his leaving Italy, 
all his correspondence with it was in great measure 
cut off ; so that from June, in which he sailed, we 
find an intermission of about nine months in the 
series of his letters, and not more than four of 
them written to Atticus during the continuance of 
the war'. He arrived, however, safely in Pompey's 
camp, with his son, his brother, and nephew, com- 
mitting the fortunes of the whole family to the 
issue of that cause : and thst he might make some 
amends for coming so late, and gain the greater 
authority with his party, be furnished Pompey, 

reformation of it which Caeaar aoon after efTeoted, in order 
to reduce the computation of their montha to the regular 
oourae of the aeaaona ftrom which they had ao widely varied. 
Some of the comment^ora, for want of attending to thia 
are atrangely puxzled to account for the difficult]^ ; 



and m^pf them ridicnloualy imaginea, tliat by the Equi' 
noJ^l^ero covertly means Antony, who need to make 
his dajfs and nights equal, by aleeping as much as he 
waited ! 

B Ego prudena ac adena ad peatem ante ooulos poaitam 
turn profectua.— £p. Fam. vi. fi. 

Prudena et sciena tanquam ad interitum ruerem volun- 
tarium. [Pro M. Marcel. 5.] quid ergo acturua ea ? idem, 
quod pecudea, quae diapulaip aui generis aequuntur gregea. 
Ut boa annenta, aio ego bonoaviroa, aut eoa, quicunque 
dicentur boni, aequar, etiam ai ruent.>— Ad Att. vii. 7* 

o Fratrraa— aodum hujua fortune ease non erat «quum : 
cui magia etiam Caeaar iraacetnr. Bed impetrare non 
poaaum, ut maneat. [Ibid. ix. 1.] fratcr, quicquid mihi 
placeret, id rectum ae putare aiebat— Ibid. ix. 6. 

P Quam crebro illud, SifUa potuit, ego non potero f — 

Ita Bj/llaturit animua ^ua. et proscripturit diu. [Ad 
Att. ix. 10.] Cnaeua noater Sytlani regni aimilitudinem 
ooncupivit. ci5<6r (rot \4yw. [Ibid. 7.] ut non nominatim 
aed generatim proacrlptio eaaet informata.— Ibid. xi. 6. 

q Ad Att. xi. 1—4. 
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who was in great want of money, with a large snm 
out of his own stock for the public 8enrice^ 

But as he entered into the war with reluctance, 
so he found nothing in it but what increased his 
disgust: he disliked everything which they had 
done, or designed to do ; saw nothing good amongst 
them but their cause ; and that their own counsels 
would ruin them. For all the chiefs of the party, 
trusting to the superior fame and authority of Pom- 
pey, and dazzled with the splendour of the troops 
which the princes of the East had sent to their 
ast^istance, assured themselves of victory ; and 
without reflecting on the different character of the 
two armies, would hear of nothing but fighting. It 
was Cicero's business therefore to discourage this 
wild spirit, and to represent the hazard of the war, 
the force of Caesar, and the probability of his beat- 
ing them, if ever they ventured a battle with him : 
but all his remonstrances were slighted, and he 
himself reproached as timorous and cowardly by 
the other leaders ; though nothing afterwards hap- 
pened to them but what he had often foretold*. 
This soon made him repent of embarking in a 
cause so imprudently conducted ; and it added to 
his discontent, to find himself even blamed by 
Cato for coming to them at all, and deserting that 
neutral post which might have given him the better 
opportunity of bringing about an accommodation*. 

In this disagreeable situation, he declined all em. 
ployment; and finding his counsels wholly slighted, 
resumed his usual way of raillery; and what he 
could not dissuade by his authority, endeavoured 
to make ridiculous by his jests. This gave occa- 
sion, afterwards, to Antony, in a speech to the 
senate, to censure the levity of his behaviour in 
the calamity of a civil war ; and to reflect not only 
upon his fears, but the unseasonableness also of his 
jokes. To which Cicero answered, " that though 
their camp indeed was full of care and anxiety, yet 
in circumstances the most turbulent, there were 
certain moments of relaxation which all men, who 
had any humanity in them, were glad to lay hold 
on : but while Antony reproached him both with 
dejection and joking at the same time, it was a 
sure proof that he had observed a proper temper 
and moderation in them both"." 

^ Etbi egeo rebus omnibus, quod is qiK>que in angustiis 
est, quicum sumus, cui inagnaxn dedimus pecuniam mu- 
tuam, opinantes nobis, constitutis rebus, eam rem etiara 
honorl fore. [Ibid. xi. 3.] si quos habuimus facultatcs, «m 
^mpeio turn, cum id videbamur sapienter facere, detuli- 
rouB.->Ad Att. 13. 

* Quippe mihi nee que aceidunt, nee qu« aguntnr, ullo 
modo probantnr. [Ibid. xi. 4.] Nihil boni pr«ter causam. 
[Ep. Fam. vii. 3.] Itaque ego, quem tum fortes llli vlri, 
Domitii et Lentuli, timidum esse dioebant. dec [Ibid. vi. 
21.] quo quidem in bello. nihil adversi acddit non pnedi- 
oente me.— Ibid. 6. 

. * CuJuB me met faoti pcrnituit, non tam propter perl- 
oulum meum, quam propter vitia multa, que ibi oflTendi, 
quo veneram.— Ibid. vii. 3 ; Plutarch, in Clc. 

« Ipse fuRi adhuc omne munus, eo magls, quod ita nIhO 
poterat agi, ut mihl et meis rebus aptum essel. [Ad Att. 
xi. 4.] Quod autem idem moestitiam meam reprehendit. 
Idem jooum ; magno argumento est, me in utroque fuisse 
moderatum.— Phil il. 16. 

Some of Cicero's sayings on this occasion are preserved 
by different writers. When Pompey put him in mind of 
his coming to late to them : How can / come laU, said 
he, tchen I find nothing in readiness among you f— and 
upon Pompey's asking him sarcastically, u^ere his son- 
in-law Dolabella was y He is with .your /ather-in-lau). 



Young Brutus was also in Pompey's camp, where 
he distinguished himself by a pecuUar zeal ; which 
Cicero mentions as the more remarkable, becaose 
he had always profiessed an irreconcilable hatred to 
Pompey as to the murderer of his father*. Bat 
he followed the cause, not the man ; sacrificing all 
his resentments to the service of his country, and 
looking now upon Pompey as the general of the 
republic and the defender of their common liboty. 

During the course of this war, Cicero never 
speaks of Pompey's conduct but as a perpetoal 
succession of blunders. His first step, of leaviog 
Italy, was condemned indeed by all, but particu- 
larly by Atticus ; yet to us, at this distance, it 
seems not only to have been prudent, hat neces- 
sary r. What shocked people so much at it, was 
the discovery that it made of his weakness and 
want of preparation ; and after the security which i 
he had all along affected, and the defiance so oft 
declared against his adversary, it made him appear 
contemptible to run away at last on the first ap. ' 
proach of Caesar. " Did you ever see," says , 
Cselias, ** a more silly creature than this Pompey of * 
yours ; who, after raising all this bustle, is found to 
be such a trifler? or did you ever read or hear of > 
a man more vigorous in action, more temperate in ' 
victory, than our Csesar* ?" : 

Pompey had left Italy about a year before Ossar I 
found it convenient to go after him ; during which 
time he had gathered a vast fleet from all the ma* I 
ritime states and cities dependent on the empire, 
without making any use of it to distress an enemy * 
who had no fleet at all : he suffered Sicily and Sar- i 
dinia to fall into Cesar's hands without a blow ; ; 
and the important town of Marseilles, after having i 
endured a long siege for its affection to bis cause, i 
But his capital error was the giving up Spain, and 
neglecting to put himself at the head of the best { 
army that he had, in a country devoted to his in- 
terests, and commodious for the operations of his ; 
naval force. When Cicero first heard of this reso- 
lution, he thought it monstrous* ; and, in truth, I 
the committing that war to his lieutenants, against I 

replied he. To a person newly arrived from Italy, tai 
informing them of a strong report at Rome, that Pompty 
was blocked up by Caiar ,• And you sailed hither ther^orf, I 
said he, that you mipht see it with your own eye*. And 
even after their defeat, when Nonnius was exhorting them j 
to courage, because there were sevm eagle* still /</t in 
Pompey's camp ,- You encourage well, said he. i/'we wert 
to fight with Jackdaws. By the frequency of tbeae q>le- 
netic Jnkcs, he is said to have provolced Pompey so far as 
to tell him, / with that you would go over to the mlker side, 
that you may begin to fear u«.— Macrob. Saturn. li. 3; [ 
Plutarch, in Cic. 

> Brutus amicus in causa rersatur acriter.— Ad Att xi. 
4 ; Plutarch, in Brut, et Pomp. . 

T Quorum dux quam icrrpori^yiTTOf , tu quoque ani- 
madvertis, cui ne Flcena quidem nota sunt : quam antcm 
sine consilio, ree testis — Ad Att. vii. ia 

8i iste Italiam relinquet, faciet omnino male, et at ego 
existimo iiKoyl(noit^ Ac— Ibid. ix. lU. 

* Ecquando tu hominem ineptiorem quam tnmn Cn. 
Pompeium vidisti? qui tantas turbaa, qui tam iragax 
esset, oommorit? ecquem autem CsMare nostro aorioron I 
in rebus agendis. eodem in victoria temperatiorem, aut 
legist! aut audisti?-<Ep. Fam. viii. 15. 

• Omnia hcc classis Alexandria, Colchis, Tyro, Sidone, 
Cypro, Pamphilia, Lycia, Rhodo, Ho. ad intendudendos 
Italis commeatus— comparatar.^Ad Att. Ix. 9. 

Nunciant iEgyptum— cogiUre ; Hliyanlam abjedsn. 
Moostra narrant.— Ad Att ix. 11. 
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the Mperior genioi and ascendant of CaBsar, wai 
tbc nan of his best troops and hopes at onoe. 

Some hare been apt to wonder why CKsar, after 
forcing Pompej oat of Italy, instead of crossing the 
sea after him, when he was in no condition to resist, 
should lemve him for the space of a jear to gather 
armies and fleets at his leisvre, and strengthen him- 
srif with aH die forees of the East. BntCKsarhad 
good reasons for what he did : he knew that all the 
troops which coold be drawn together from those 
ooantries were no mateh for his ; that if he had 
porsued him directly to Gr eec e , and driren him ant 
of it, as be had done out of Italy, he should have 
driven him probably into Spain, where of all places 
he desired the least to meet him ; and where, in all 
events, Pompey had a sore resource as long as it 
was possessed by a firm and veteran army ; which 
it was Caesar's business therefore to destroy in the 
irst place, or he could expect no success from the 
war ; and there was no opportunity of destroying 
it so fiiToarahle as when Pompey himself was at 
such a distance from it. This was the reason of 
his marching back with so much expedition, " to 
find,*' as he said, ** an army without a general, and 
return to a general without an army^.' The event 
showed that he judged right ; for within forty days 
from the first sight of his enemy in Spain, he made 
himself master of the whole province'. 

After the reduction of Spain, he was created dic- 
tator by M. Lepidus, then praetor at Rome ; and by 
his dictatorial power declared himselif 
consul, with P. Servilins Isauricus; 
but be was no sooner invested with 
this office, than he marched to Brun- 
disium, and embarked, on the fourth 
of January, in order to find out Pom- 
pey. The carrying about in his person 
the supreme dignity of the empire, 
added no small authority to his cause, by making 
the cities and states abroad the more cautious of 
acting against him, or giving them a better pre- 
tence at least for opening their gates to the consul 
of Rome'. Cicero all this while, despairing of any 
good from the war, had been using all his endea- 
vours to dispose his friends to peace, till Pompey 
forbade any farther mention of it in council ; de- 
daring, that he valued neither life nor country for 
wliich he must be indebted to Caesar, as the world 
must take the case to be, should he accept any 
cooditions in his present circumstances*. He was 
Hnsble that he had hitherto been acting a con- 
temptible part, and done nothing equal to the great 
same which he had acquired in the world ; aftid was 
determined, therefore, to retrieve his honour, before 
be laid down his arms, by the destruction of his 
adversary, or to perish in the sttempt. 

Daring the blockade of Dyrrhacbium, it was a 
current notion in Caesar's army that Pompey would 

^ Ire 86 ad exerdtom sine dace, et inde revemurum ad 
doeem rine exercito.— ^oeton. J. Ccs. 34. 
c Cm. De Belk) Civ. IL 

* nil ae daturott n^are, Deque portas oonsali prcdosa- 
fMr-lbid. UJ. 590. 

* Doqwrans victoriam, primom ccrpi soadere paoom. 
eqjisi fcwram Mmper auctor ; ddnde cum ab ea cententia 
Pbcnpelas valde abfaorreret.— Ep. Pam. vii. 3. 

Vibullius de Ccaaris mandatis agere instituit ; enm 

fag rBa MUu in cernumem PMnpdiu interpellavU, et loqai 
I^ara prohilmit. Quid mihi. inquit, aut vita aut civitate 
opus eat, qoyam bcncflcto Ccsaris habere videbor?— Ccs. 
DtBeUoCiv.lii.ae6. 
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draw off his troops into his ships, and remove the 
war to some distant place. Upon this. Dolabella, 
who was with Caesar, sent a letter to Cicero, into 
Pompey's camp, exhorting him, " that if Pompey < 
shpold be driven from theae quarters, to seek some 
other country, he would sit down quietly at Athens, 
or any dty remote from the war : that it was time 
to think of his own safety, and be a friend to him- 
sdf rather than to others : that he had now fully 
satisfied his duty, hb friendship, snd his engage- 
ments to that party which he had espoused in the 
republic : that there was nothing left but to be 
where the republic itself now was, rather than, by 
following that ancient one, to be in none at all ; 
and that Cesar would readily approve this con- 
duct'." But the war took a quite different turn ; 
and instead of Pompey's running away from Dyr- 
riiachium, Cssar, by an unexpected defbat before it, 
was forced to retire the first, and leave to Pompey 
the credit of pursuing him, as in a kind of flight 
towards Macedonia. 

While the two armies were thus employed, Caelius, 
now prKtor at Rome, trustiog to his power and the 
success of his party, began to publish several vio- 
lent and odious laws, especially one for the cancel- 
ling of all debts'. This raised a great flame in the 
city, till he was overruled and deposed from his 
magistracy by the consul Servilius and the senate : 
but being miade desperate by this affront, he re- 
called Milo from hu exile at Marseilles, whom 
Cesar had refused to restore ; and, in concert with 
him, resolved to raise some public commotion in 
fovour of Pompey. In this disposition, he wrote 
his last letter to Cicero ; in which, after an account 
of his conversion, and the service which he was 
projecting, ** You are asleep," says he, " and do not 
know how open and weak we are here : what are 
yon doing ? are you waiting for a battle, which is 
sure to be against you ? I am not acquainted with 
your troops ; but ours have been long used to figlit 
hard, and to bear cold and hunger with ease^." 
But this disturbance, which began to alarm all 
Italy, was soon ended by the death of the authors 
of it, Milo and Cielius, who perished in their rash 
attempt, being destroyed by the soldiers whom they 
were endeavouring to debauch. They had both at- 
tached themselves very early to the interests and 
the authority of Cicero, and were qualified by their 
parts and fortunes to have made a principal figure 
in the republic, if they had continued in those 
sentiments, and adhered to his advice ; but their 
passions, pleasures, and ambition, got the ascen- 
dant, and, through a factions and turbulent life, 
hurried them on to this wretched fate. 

All thoughts of peace being now laid aside, 
Cicero's next advice to Pompey was, to draw the 
war into length, nor ever to give Caesar the oppor- 

' nind autem a te peto, nt, si Jfun ille evitaverit hoc 
periculnm, et m abdiderit in claaaem. tu tuis rebuB consu- 
las : et allquando tibi potioa quam cuivis sis amicus. Satis 
factum eat Jam a te vel officio, rel familiaritati ; aatisfac- 
tnin etiam partibus, et ei relpublicc quam tn probabas. 
Reliquam est, ubi nunc eat respublica ibi simua potiua, 
quam dum veterem illam aequamur, aimna in nulla.— Ep. 
Pam. ix. 9. 

f Cera. De Bello Civ. iil OOa 

»» Vos dormitis. nee hwc adhuc mihi videmlni intelligere, 
quam nos pateamus, et quam simua imbecilli — quid istio 
liacitis? pnelium expectatis, quod flrmisslmum eat? veatras 
oopias non novi. Nostri valde depugnare, et facile algere 
et eaurire oonsueverint.— Ep. Fam. viii. 17. 
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tuDity of a battle. Pompey approred this counsel, 
and pursued it for some time, till he gained the 
advantage above-mentioned before Dyrrbachium ; 
which gave him such a confidence in his own 
troops, and such a contempt of Caesar's, " that 
from this moment,'' says Cicero, " this great man 
ceased to be a general ; opposed a raw, new.raised 
army to the most robust and veteran legions ; was 
shamefully beaten, and, with the loss of his camp, 
forced to fly away alone^" 

Had Cicero's advice been followed, Caesar must 
inevitably have been ruined : for Pompey's fleet 
would have cut off* all supplies from him by sea, 
and it was not possible for him to subsist long at 
land while an enemy, superior in number of troops. 
Was perpetually harassing him and wasting the 
country : and the report everywhere spread of his 
flying from Dyrrhachium before a victorious army 
which was pursuing him, made his march every 
way the more difficult, and the people of the coun- 
try more shy of assisting him : till the despicable 
figure that he seemed to make raised such an im- 
patience for fighting, and assurance of victory in 
the Pompeian chiefs, as drew them to the fatal 
resolution of giving him battle at Pharsalia. There 
was another motive likewise suggested to us by 
Cicero, which seems to have had no small influ- 
ence in determining Pompey to this unhappy step ; 
his superstitious regard to omens, and the admo- 
nitions of diviners, to which his nature was strongly 
addicted. The haruspices were all on his side, 
and flattered him with everything that was pros- 
perous : and besides those in his own camp, the 
whole fraternity of them at Rome were sending 
him perpetual accounts of the fortunate and auspi- 
cious significations which they had observed in the 
entrails of their victims^. 

But, after all, it must 'needs be owned, that 
Pompey had a very difficult part to act, and much 
less liberty of executing what he himself approved, 
than in edl the other wars in which he bad been 
engaged. In his wars against foreign enemies, his 
power was absolute, and all his motions depended 
on his own will ; but in this, besides several kings 
and princes of the East who attended him in per- 
son, hh had with him in his camp almost all the 
chief magistrates and senators of Rome ; men of 
equal dignity with himself, who had commanded 
armies, and obtained triumphs, and expected a 
share in all his councils ; and that, in their com- 
mon danger, no step should be taken but by their 
common advice : and as they were under no en- 
gagement to his cause but what was voluntary, so 
they were necessarily to be humoured, lest through 
disgust they should desert it. Now these were all 
uneasy in their present situation, and longed to 
be at home in the enjoyment of their estates and 
honours ; and having a confidence of victory, from 
the number of their troops and the reputation of 



1 Cum ab ea aententia Pompeina valde abborreret, aua- 
dere institui, ut bellum duoeret : boo tnterdum probabat 
et in ea sentoitia videbatur fore, et fuiMet fortaaae. nisi 
quadam ex pugna ccppinet militibua suia confido^. Ex 
eo tempore vir ille aiunmua nuUus imperator fuit : rictus 
turpisaime, amiaaia etiam caatria, aolua fogit.— Ep. Fam. 
vil.a 

^ Hoc civfli bello. dii imroortalea f-^-^uae nobis In 
Onedun Roma respmiaa faamapicam mima sunt? que 

dicta Pompeio? atoiim ille admodum extla et oatentia 

movobatur.— De Dir. U. 24. 



their leader, were perpetually teasing Pompey U^ 
the resolution of a battle, charging him with a de- 
sign to protract the war for the sake of perpetoat. 
ing his authority ; and calling him another Agm- 
memnon, who was proud of holding so many kin^ 
and generals under his command'; till, being unable 
to withstand their reproaches any longer, he was 
driven, by a kind of shame, and against his jod^ 
ment, to the experiment of a decisive action. 

Caesar was sensible of Pompey's difficulty, and 
persuaded that he could not support the indignity 
of showing himself afraid of fighting ; and from 
that assurance exposed himself often more rashly 
than prudence would otherwise justify : for hia be* 
sieging Pompey at Dyrrhachium, who was master 
of the sea which supplied everything to him that 
was wanted, while his own army was starving at 
land ; and the attempt to block up intrenchments 
so widely extended with much smaller numbers 
than were employed to defend them, must needs 
be thought rash and extravagant, were it not for 
the expectation of drawing Pompey by it to a ge- 
neral engagement ; for when he could not gain that 
end, his perseverance in the siege had like to have 
ruined him, and would inevitably have done so if 
he had not quitted it, as he himself afterwards 
owned'*. 

It must be observed likewise, that while Pom- 
pey had any walls or intrenchments between him 
and Caesar, not all Caesar's vigour, nor the courage 
of his veterans, could gain the least advantage 
against him $ but on the contrary, that Caesar was 
baffled and disappointed in every attempt. Tims 
at Brundisium he could make no impression upon 
the town, tiQ Pompey at full leisure had secured 
his retreat, and embarked his troops : and at Dyr- 
rhachium, the only considerable action which hap- 
pened between them, was not only disadvantageous, 
but almost fatal to him. Thus far Pompey cer- 
tainly showed himself the greater captain, in not 
suffering a force, which he could not resist in the 
field, to do him any hurt, or carry any point against 
him, since that depended on the skill of the generaL 
By the help of intrenchments he knew how to 
make his new-raised soldiers a match for Caesar's 
veterans ; but when he was drawn to encounter 
him on the open plain, he fought against insuperable 
odds, by deserting his proper arms, as Cicero says, 
of caution, counsel, and authority, in which he 
was superior, and committing his fate to swords 
and spears, and bodily strength, in which his ene- 
mies far excelled him'*. 

Cicero was not present at the battle of Pharsa- 
lia, but was left behind at Dyrrhachium much out 

^ Kol M T^5c a&T^ $curi\4a kuI 'Ayafi^fumta 
ffaXouKfMK, iri ir&icciro5 ^auTtKiwv Ztk rhv v6\9fwv 

ainoTs. — App. p. 470. 

Militee otium, aoeii moram. principca arobitnm ducia 
increpabant —Flor. iv. S ; Dio. p. 185 ; Plutarcb. in Pomp. 

*B Cesar pro natura ferox. et conficiendae rd cupidaa> 
oetentare aciem, provocare. lacmsere ; nunc obiddione 
castrorum, quae aedecim millium vallo obduxerat; (aed 
quid his obeeset obsidio, qui patente marl omnibus oopiis 
abundarent?) nunc expugnatione Dyrrhacbii irrita, dro. 
— Flor. iv. 2. 

*ClfjL0\6y€i T€ tierayiv(iirK€tr wph$ ^vf^xW <"'p«- 
roircSc^oi. &c.— App. p. 468. 

B Non iis rebua pugnabamua, quibua valere poteramua. 
oonailio, auctoritate, oauaa, que eiant in nobis supartora ; 
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of hamonr, u wdl as out of order : his discontent 
to lee all things going wrong on that side, and 
eontrarj to his advice, had brought upon him an 
ill babit of body and weak state of health, which 
made him decline all public command ; but he 
promised Pompej to follow, and continue with 
him, u toon as his health permitted** ; and as a 
pled^ of his sincerity, sent his son in the mean- 
while along with him, who, though very young, 
behaved himself gallantly, and acquired great ap- 
pUnse by his dexterity of riding and throwing the 
jivelin. and performing erery other part of military 
diicipline at the head of one of the wings of horse, 
of which Pompey had given him the commands 
Cato staid behind also in the camp at Dyrrhachium, 
vhich be commanded with fifteen cohorts, when 
Ubienas brought them the news of Pompey's 
defeat, upon w^ch Cato offered the command to 
Cicero, as the superior in dignity ; and upon his 
refusal of it, as Plutarch tells us, young Pompey 
vBi io enraged that he drew his sword, and would 
hare killed him upon the spot, if Cato had not 
prcfented it. lliis fact is not mentioned by 
Cicero, yet seems to be referred to in his speech 
for Marcellns, where he says, that in the very war 
he had been a perpetual assertor of peace, to the 
huard even of his life 4. But the wretched news 
from Pharsalia threw them all into such a conster- 
oation, that they presently took shipping, and dis- 
persed themselves severally, as their hopc« or 
indinationa led them, into the different provinces 
of the empire'. The greatest part, who were deter- 
miaed to renew the war, went directly into Africa, 
the general rendexvous of their scattered forces ; 
whilst others, who were disposed to expect the 
farther issue of things, and take such measures as 
(ortone offered, retired to Achaia : but Cicero was 
refolTed to make this the end of the war to himself, 
lad itcommended the same conduct to his friends, 
decUring, that as they had been no match for 
Cesar when entire, they could not hope to beat 
him when shattered and broken* : and so, after a 
BuaenUe campaign of about eighteen months, he 
eommitted himself without hesitation to the mercy 
of the conqueror, and landed again atfirundisium 
tbont the end of October. 



«d bcertia et viribus, qoibus pares iton fuimua.— Ep. 
Fmil It. 7 

I>(»lebamqne pilia et gladiis. non consfliis neqne auciori- 
tat{bQino«tri« de Jure publico diaceptari.— Ep. Fam. vi. 1. 

^ Ipse fugi adhuc omne munus. eo magia, quod nihil Ita 
potent agi, Qt mibl et meis rebus aptum eeset— me confioit 
>oUkitt^, ex qua etiam summa inflrmitas corporis ; qua 
kniM^ ero cum eo, qui negotium gerit, estque in magna 
^•-Ad Alt. xi. 4. 

' Quo taroea in bello com te Pompeins ale alteri pnefe- 
cJnet, nwgnam landem et a summo viro et ab exeroitu 
«n>«qnebare, equitando, jaculando, omni militarl labore 
toloaBdo : atque ea quidem tua laus pariter cum repub- 
Iwwcidit-De Offic. li 13. 

^ Mttlta de pace dixi, et in ipso bello, eadem etiam cum 
t^U* roei pericolo aensi.— Pro MarcelL &. 

' I^&uds nae poet diebna ex Pliarsalica fnga venisee 
I^aUenmn: qui cum interitum exercitus nuuciaviaaet— 
aaTMtobito perterriti conscendistia.— De Divin. i 33. 

* Hone ego belli mihi fioem feci ; neo putavi. cum 
httcfri pares non foiseemus, fraotoe auperiores fore.— Ep. 

P«».Ttt.X 
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CiCRRO no sooner returned to Italy than he I 
began to reflect that he had been too hasty in i 
coming home, before the war was de- | 
termined, and without any invitation | 
from the conqueror ; and in a time of { 
that general licence, had reason to 
apprehend some insult from the sol- 
diers, if he ventured to appear in pub- i 
lie with his fasces and laurel ; and , 
yet to drop them would be a dimi- 
nution of that honour which he bad 
received from the Roman people, and the acknow- ' 
ledgment of a power superior to the laws: he 
condemned himself therefore for not continuing , 
abroad, in some convenient place of retirement, till | 
he had been sent for, or things were better settled*. ! 
What gave him the greater reason to repent of ! 
this step was, a message that he received from I 
Antony, who governed all in Caesar's absence, and ' 
with the same churlish spirit with which he would < 
have held him before in Italy against his will, j 
seemed now disposed to drive him out of it : for 
he sent him the copy of a letter from Caesar, in | 
which Caesar signified, '* that he had heard that 
Cato and Metellus were at Rome, and appeared | 
openly there, which might occasion some dis- | 
turbance ; wherefore he strictly enjoined that none 
should be suffered to come to Italy without a special 
licence from himself.*' Antony therefore desired ' 
Cicero to excuse him, since he could not help obey- 
ing Caesar's commands : but Cicero sent L. Lamia 
to assure him that Caesar had ordered Dolabella to 
write to him to come to Italy as soon as be pleased, 
and that he came upon the authority of Dolabella's 
letter: so that Antony, in the edict which he 
published to exclude the Pompeians from Italy, 
excepted Cicero by name, which added still to his 
mortification ; since all his desire was to be con- 
nived at only, or tacitly permitted, without being 
personally distinguished from the rest of his party**. 
But he had several other grievances of a domestic 
kind, which concurred also to make him unhappy : 
his brother Quintus, with his son, after their 
escape from Pharsalia, followed Caesar into Asia, 
to obtain their pardon from him in person. Quintus 
had particular reason to be afraid of his resentment, 
on account of the relation which he had borne to 
him as one of his lieutenants in Gaul, where he 
had been treated by him with great generosity ; so 
that Cicero himself would have dissuaded him from 
going over to Pompey, but could not prevail : yet 

t Ego vero et incaute. ut soribis, et celerius quam opor- 
tuit. feci. &c.— Ad Att. xi. ». 

Quare voluntatis me mete nunquam poenitebit, oonsUii 
pcraitet. In oppido allquo mallem resedf aae, quoad aroee- 
eerer. Minus sermonis subiissem: minus accepisaem 
doloris : ipsum hoc non me angerei. Brundisii Jacere in 
omnee partes est moleetum. Propius acoedere, ut suades, 
quomodo sine lictoribus, quos popolus dedit, possum ? qui 
mihi inoolumi adimi non poeeunt. — Ad Att. xl. 6. 

n Sed quid ego de liotoribus, qui pme ex Italia decedere 
sim jussus? nam admemisit Antoniusexemplum Ccsaris 
ad se literamm ; in quibus erat, se audisae, Catonem ei 
L. Metellum in Italiam veniase, Rome ut essent palam, 
Ifcc. Turn iUe edixit ita, at me exciperet et Lvlinm 
nominatim. Quod sane nollem. Poterat enim sine 
nomine, re ipeaexoipL O multas graves offensionee!— 
Ibid. 7. 
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in this common calamity, Quintus, in order to 
make his own peace the more easily, resolved to 
throw all the blame upon his brother, and for that 
purpose made it the subject of all his letters and 
speeches to Cesar^s friends, to rail at him in a 
manner the most inhuman. 

Cicero was informed of this from all quarters, 
and that young Quintus, who was sent before 
towards Csesar. had read an oration to his friends, 
which he had prepared to speak to him against his 
uncle. Nothing (as Cicero says) ever happened 
more shocking to him ; and though he bad no 
small diffidence of Caesar's inclination, and many 
enemies labouring to do him ill offices, yet his 
greatest concern was, lest his brother and nephew 
should hurt themselves rather than him, by their 
perfidy * : for under all the sense of this provoca- 
tion, his behaviour was just the reverse of theirs ; 
and having been informed that Cesar in a certain 
conversation had charged his brother with being the 
author of their going away to Pompey, he took 
occasion to write to him in the following terms : — 

'* As for my brother, I am not less solicitous for 
his safety than my own ; but in my present situa- 
tion dare not venture to recommend him to you : 
all that I can pretend to is, to beg that you will 
not believe him to have ever done anything towards 
! obstructing my good offices and affection to you ; 
but rather, that he was always the adviser of our 
union, and the companion, not the leader of my 
voyage : wherefore, in all other respects I leave it 
to you to treat him as your own humanity and his 
friendship with you require ; but I entreat you, in 
the most pressing manner, that I may not be the 
cause of hurting him with yon on any account 
whatsoever^." 

He found himself likewise at this time in some 
distress for want of money, which in that season 
of public distraction it was very difficult to procure, 
either by borrowing or selling: the sum which 
he advanced to Pompey had drained him ; and 
his vrife, by her indulgence to stewards and fa- 
vourite servants, had made great waste of what was 
left at home ; and instead of saving anything from 
their rents, had plunged him deeply into debt : so 
that Atticus's purse was the chief fiind which he 
had to trust to for his present support*. 

The conduct of Dolabella was a farther mortifi- 
cation to him, who, by the fiction of an adoption 
into a plebeian family, had obtained the tribunate 
this year, and was raising great tumults and dis- 
orders in Rome, by a kw which he published, to 
expunge all debts. Laws of that kind had been 

> Quintufi mi»it fiUuin non solum sui deprecatorein, sed 
etiam acousatorem mei— neque vero desbtet. ubiounque 
eat omnia in me roalcdicta confcrre. Nihil mihi unquam 
tarn incredibile accidit, nihil in his malit tarn a<!erbum.— 
Ad Att. »i. & 

Epistolas mihi lefrenint plenas omnium In me probro- 
nim— ipai enim illi putavl pemiciosum fore, si ^us boo 
tantnm Mielua rercrebulsset, — Ibid. 9, 

Quintum filium— volumen sibi ostendisie orationis, 
qoam apud Ccmrem contra me eswt habiturus^-multa 
postea patris, oonsimili soelere patrem ene locutum. — ^Ibid. 
10. 

7 Cum mihi litenr a Balbo minore mlgas essent, €«• 
saT«m existimare, Quintum fratrem IHuitm mete pro- 
fectionii fuisae, sic enim Bcripsit— Ad Att xi. 12. 

s Velim oonsideres ut tit, unde nobiii suppedltentur 
sumtus n cceo o a rii. Si quae habnimus facultatet, eat 
Pompeio, turn, cum id ridebamur aapientw facere, detuli- 
muB— Ibid. ziii. 2, 22, dec 



often attempted by desperate or arobitioas magis- 
trates, but were always detested by the better sort, 
and particularly by Cicero, who treats them aa per- 
nicious to the peace and prosperity of states, and 
sapping the very foundations of civil society, by 
destroying all faith and credit among men*. No 
wonder, therefore, that we find him taking this 
affiur so much to heart, and complaining so heavily, 
in many of his letters to Atticus, of the &med acTts 
of his son-in-law, as an additional source of afflic- 
tion and disgrace to him^. Dolabella was greatly 
embarrassed in his fortunes, and while he was with 
Cssar abroad, seems to have left his wife destitute 
of necessaries at home, and forced to recur to her 
father for her subsistence. Cicero likewise, either 
through the difficulty of the times, or for want of a 
sufficient settlement on Dolabella's part, had not 
yet paid all her fortune ; which it was usual to do 
at three different payments, within a time limited 
by law : he had discharged the two first, and was 
now preparing to make the third payment, which 
he frequently and pressingly recommends to the 
care of Atticus^. But Dolabella's whole life and 
character were so entirely contrary to the manners 
and temper both of Cicero and TuUia, that a divorce 
ensued between them not long after, though the 
account of it is delivered so darkly, that it is bard 
to say at what time or from what side it first 
arose. 

In these circumstances Tullia paid her father a 
▼isit at Brundisinm on the thirteenth of June: 
but his great love for her made their meeting only 
the more afflicting to him in that abject state of 
their fortunes ; ** I was so far," says he, ** from 
taking that pleasure which I ought to have done, 
from the virtue, humanity, and piety of an excel- 
lent daughter, that I was exceedingly grieved to 
see so deserving a creature in such an unhappy 
condition, not by her own, but wholly by my fault ; 
I saw no reason therefore for keeping her longer 
here in this our common affliction, but was will- 
ing to send her back to her mother as soon as she 
would consent to it**." 

At Brnndisium he received the news of Pompey 's 
death, which did not surprise him, as we find from 
the short reflection that he makes upon it : ''As 
to Pompey's end (says he) I never had any doubt 
about it : for the lost and desperate state of his 
affairs had so possessed the minds of all the kings 
and states abroad, that whithersoever he went I took 
it for granted that this would be his fate : I can- 

• Neo oiim ulla rea vehementius rempubllcam amtiiwt. 
quam fides; qua esse nulla potest, niai erit oeoeeaaria 
aolutio rerum credltarum. Ac.— De OfBc. iL 24. 

b Quod me audis fractiorem ease animo : quid putaa, 
cum videaa accessiHse ad superiorea cgritudinea pradaraa 
generi acttonea?— Ad Att. xi. 12. 

Etai omnium conapeotum horreo, prcaertim hoc genero. 
—Ibid. 14, 15, dec. 

« De dote, quod aoribia, per omnea deoa te obiert<v. at 
totam rem auscipiaa, et illam miseram mea culpa— tueare 
meia opibua, fi que aunt ; tuia, quibua tibi n<m m<de9tnm 
erit facultatibus.— Ibid.xi. 2. 

De penaione altera, oro te, omni cura conaidera qoid 
faciendum ait.— Ibid. xi. 4. 

d Tullia mea ad me venit prid. Id. Jan.— Ego autem 
ex ipsiua virtute, humanitate, pletate non roodo earn vo- 
luptatem non cepi. quam capore ex aingulari filia debni, 
aed etiam inoredibili aum dolore affeotus. tale ingenium 
in tam miaera fortuna veraari.— Ibid. xi. 17; Ep. Fam. 
xiv. 11. ] 
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nat liowerer help grieriDg at it ; for I knew him 
to be an honest, grave, and worthy man*/' 

This was the short and true character of the 
oian firom ose who perfectly knew him, not height- 
e»ed, as we sometimes find it, by the shining co- 
lom% of hia eloquence, nor deprMsed by the darker 
strokes of his resentment. Pompey had early 
acqoired the surname of the Great, by that sort 
of merit which, from the constitution of the re- 
public, a ece saarily made him great ; a fame and 
gocceaa in war superior to what Rome bad ever 
known in the most celebrated of her generals. He 
had triumphed at three several times over the three 
diferent parts of the known world, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and by his victories had almost doubled the 
extent aa well as the revenues of the Roman domi- 
nion ; for as he declared to the people on his re- 
turn from the Mithridatic war, be had found the 
Lesoer Asia the boundary, but left it the middle of 
thar empire. He was about six years older than 
Ci^ar ; and while Caesar, immersed in pleasures, 
opp ressed with debts, and suspected by all honest 
men, was hardly able to show his head, Pompey 
was flourishing in the height of power and glory, 
and b J the consent of all parties placed at the head 
of the republic. This was the post that his ambi- 
tkni seemed to aim at — to be the first man in Rome 
—the leader, not the tyrant of his country : for 
he more than once had it in his power to have 
made himself the master of it without any risk, if 
htt rirtue, or his phlegm at least, had not re- 
strained him ; but he lived in a perpetual expec- 
tation of receiving from the gift of the people what 
he did not care to ^ize by force ; and by foroent- 
ii^ the disorders of the city, hoped to drive them 
to the necessity of creating him dictator. It is an 
observation of all the historians, that while Cssar 
made no difference of power, whether it was con- 
ferred or usurped, whether over those who loved 
or those who feared him, Pompey seemed to value 
noae but what was offered, nor to have any desire 
to govern but with the good-will of the governed. 
What leisure he found fh>m his wars he employed 
m the stndy of polite letters, and especially of 
doqncnee, in which he would have acquired great 
iune, if his genius had not drawn him to the more 
*****H"g glorj of arms: yet he pleaded several 
canaes with applause, in the defence of his friends 
and dients, and some of them in conjunction with 
Cicero. His language was copious and elevated, 
his sentiments just, his voice sweet, his action 
Bc^de, sod full of dignity. But his talents were 
better formed for arms than the gown ; for though 
in both he observed the same discipline, a per- 
petnal icodesty, temperance, and gravity of outward 
bcbavioor, yet in the licence of camps the example 
was more rare and striking. His person was 
extremely graceful, and imprinting respect, yet 
with an air of reserve and haughtiness which be- 
came the general better than the citizen. His parts 
were plausible rather than great, specious rather 
than penetrating, and his view of politics but 
narrow ; for his chief instrument of governing was 
dissimulation ; yet he had not always the art to 
conceal his real sentiments. As he was a better 

* De Pompeti exltu mihi dubium nunquam f uit : tanta 
caim devperatio remm ejus omnium rexuw et popalorum 
airfmn» oocoporat, nt quocunque venisset. hoc putarom 
Noa pcMoum ejus casum nou dolere : hominem 
skitagnanetcastumetgravanoognovi.— AdAtt xi.6. 



soldier than a statesman, so what he gained in the 
camp he ususUy lost in the city, and though adored 
when abroad, was often affronted and mortified at 
home, till the imprudent opposition of the senate 
drove him to that alliance with Crassiis and Cwsar 
which proved fatal both to himself and the republic. 
He took in these two, not as the partners, but the 
ministers rather of his power ; that by giving them 
some share with him he might make his own 
authority uncontrollable : he had no reason to 
apprehend that they could ever prove his rivals, 
since neither of them had any credit or character 
of that kind which alone could raise them above 
the laws— a superior fame and experience in war, 
with the militia of the empire at their devotion : 
all this was purely his own, till by cherishing 
Ciesar, and throwing into his hands the only thing 
which he wanted, arms and military command, he 
made him at last too strong for himself, and never 
began to fear him till it was too late. Cicero 
warmly dissuaded both his union and his breach 
with Csesar, and after the rupture, as warmly still 
the thought of giving him battle. If any of these 
counsels had been followed, Pompey had preserved 
his life and honour, and the republic its liberty. 
But he was urged to bis fate by a natural supersti- 
tion, and attention to those vain auguries with 
which he was flattered by all the haruspices : he 
had seen the same temper in Marius and Sylla, and 
observed the happy effects of it ; but they assumed 
it only out of policy, he out of principle. They 
used it to animate their soldiers, when they had 
found a probable opportunity of fighting ; but he, 
against all prudence and probability, was encou- 
raged by it to fight to his own ruin. He saw all 
his mistakes at last, when it was out of his power 
to correct them ; and in his wretched flight from 
Pharsalia, was forced to confess that he had trusted 
too much to his hopes, and that Cicero had judf^ed 
better, and seen farther into things than he. The 
resolution of seeking refuge in Egypt finished the 
sad catastrophe of this great man. The father of 
the reigning prince had been highly obliged to him 
for his protection at Rome and restoration to his 
kingdom ; and the son had sent a considerable 
fleet to his assistance in the present war ; but in 
this ruin of his fortunes, what gratitude was there 
to be expected from a Court governed by eunuchs 
and mercenary Greeks ? all whose politics turned, 
not on the honour of the king, but the establish- 
ment of their own power, which was likely to be 
eclipsed by the admission of Pompey. How happy 
had it been for him to have died in that sickness, 
when all Italy was putting up vows and prayers for 
his safety ! or if he had fallen by the chance of 
war on the plains of Pharsalia, in the defence of 
his country's liberty, he had died still glorious, 
though unfortunate : but as if he had been reserved 
for an example of the instability of human great- 
ness, he who a few days before commanded kings 
and consuls, and all the noblest of Rome, was 
sentenced to die by a council of slaves ; murdered 
by a base deserter ; cast out naked and headless 
on the Egyptian strand ; and when the whole earth 
(as Velleius says) had scarce been sufficient for his 
victories, could not find a spot upon it at last for a 
grave. His body was burnt on the shore by one of 
his freedmen, with the planks of an old fisbing-boat ; 
and his ashes being conveyed to Rome, were de- 
posited privately by his wife Cornelia in a vault of 
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his Alban Tillm. The Egyptians, however, raised 
a mooument to him oo the place, and adoraed it 
with figures of brass, which being defiau^ed after- 
wards by time, and buried almost in sand and 
rubbish, was sought out and restored by the 
emperor Hadrian'. 

On the news of Pompey's death, Caesar was de- 
clared dictator the second time in his absence, and 
M. Antony his master of the horse, who by virtue 
of that post governed all things absolutely in 
Italy. Cicero continued all the while at Brundi* 
sium, in a situation wholly disagreeable, and worse 
to him (he says) than any punishment : for the air 
of the place began to affect his health, and to the 
uneasiness of mind added an illaState of body' : yet 
to move nearer towards Rome without leave from 
his- new masters was not thought advisable, nor 

' HuJuB virl fastlgium tantis auctibus fortuna extulit, 
ut primum ex Africa, iterum ex Europa, tertio ex Asia 
trf umpharet : et quot partes terrarum orbit sunt, totidem 
ficeret monumenta victoric. C^ell. Pat. iL 40.] Ut ipse 
in ooDcione dixit, — Asiam ultlmam provinciAmm aoce- 
pisae, mediam patric reddidiaw. [Plln. Hist. Nat. tU. 86 ; 
Flor. iii. 5 ] Potentis que honoris caua ad eum deferre- 
tur, non ut ab eo occuparetur, cupidiasimus. [Veil. Pat. 
iL 29 ; Dio, p. 178.] Meus autem squalls Cn. Pompeius, 
Tir ad omnia summa natus, majorem dicendi gloriam 
habuisset, nisi eum majoris gloric cupiditaa ad belHcas 
laudes abstraxisset Erat oratione satis amplus : rem pru- 
denter videbat : actio vero ejuahabobat et in voce magnum 
aplendorem. et in motu summam dignitatem. [Brut. 354 ; 
Pro Balbo. 1. 2.] Forma excellens, non ea, qua flos com- 
mendatur aetetis, aed ex dignitate oonstanti. [Yell. Pat. 
ii. 29.] Illud osprobum, ipsumque honorem eximiae frontis. 
[Plin. Hist. Nat vU. 12.] Bolet enimallud senUreet loqui, 
neque tantum valere ingenio, ut non appareat quid cupiat. 

[Ep. Fam. viil.l.] Ulealuit, auxit. annavit iUeGallle 

ulterioris adjunctor— ille provincis? propagator ; ille absen- 
tis in omnibus adjutor. [Ad Att. viil. a] aluerat Ceaarem, 
eundem repente timere corperat. [Ibid, a] Ego nihU 
prvtermisi, quantum faoere, nltique potul, quin Pompeium 
a Cflpsaris conjunctione avocarem — idem ego. cum Jam 
omnes opeaet auas et populi Romani Pompeius ad Caeearem 
detulissot, BOToque ea aentire ooepiaaet, que ego ante multo 
provideram — ^pacis, concordia*, oompoaitionia auotor esse 
non destiti : meaque ilia vox eat nota multia, Ftinam, 
Pompei, cum Ceaare societatem aut nunquam coiaaes. aut 
nunquam diremiaaea !— heo mea, Antoni, et de Pompeio 
et de repnbllca oonallla fuerunt : quaesi valuiaaent, respub- 
lica staret. [Pliil. il. lo.] MuIU testes, me et initio ne 
oonjungeret se cum Caesare, monuisae Pompeitun, et poatea, 
ne Bc^ungeret, dec. [Rp. Fam. vi. 6.] Quid vero singularia 
ille virac pene dlvinua de me senserit. aciunt, qui eum de 
Pharaalica fuga Paphum proaecuti aunt : nunquam ab eo 
mentio de me nisi bonoriftcar— cum me vidiaae plus fatere- 
tur, se speraviase meliora. [Ibid. 15.] Qui, si mortem tum 
obisset, in amplisaimia fortunia occidlsset ; ia propagatione 
vits quot, quantaa, quam incredibiles hausitcalamitates? 
[Tuso. Disp. i. 35.] In Pelusiaco littore. imperio viHssimi 
regis, oonsiliia apadonum. et ne quid mails desit. Beptimii 
desertoris sui gladio truoidatur. [Flor. ir. 9v 52.] ^gyp- 
tum petere propoault. memor benefioiorum quae in patrem 
CiJua Ptoleraei,— qui tum regnabat. contulerat— Prinoeps 
Romani nominls. Imperio, arbitrioque .£gyptii mancipU 
Jugulatus est— In tantum in illo viro a ae diaoordante for* 
tuna, ut cui modo ad victoriam terra defuerat. deeaset ad 
sepulturanu— VeU. Pat. iL 54 ; Dio. p. 186 ; Appian.iL 481. 
Provida Pompeio dederat Campania febres 
Optandaa. Sed multc urbes. et publica vota 
Ticerunt. Igitur fortuna ipsiuM et urbis 
Servatum rioto caput abstulit.— Juv. x. 283. 
r Quodvis enim supplicium levius eatbac permanslone. 
—Ad Att. xi. 18. 

Jam enim oorpore vix anstlneo gravitatom hujus coeli, 
qui mihi laborem affert. in dolore.— Ibid. 22. 



did Antony encourage it, being pleased rather, we 
may believe, to see him well mortified: so that he 
had no hopes of any ease or comfort but in the 
expectation of Csesar's return, which made hii 
stay in that place the more necessary for the op> 
portunity of paying his early compliments to hun 
at landing. 

But what gave him the g^reatest uneasiness was, 
to be held still in suspense in what touched bim 
the most nearly, the case of his own safety and of 
Cesar's disposition towards him : for though all 
Cssar's friends assured him not only of pardon, 
but of all kind of favour ; yet he had received no 
intimation of kindness from Ccesar himself, who 
was so embarrassed in Egypt that he had no lebure 
to think of Italy, and did not so much as write a 
letter thither from December to June ; for as be 
had rashly, and out of gaiety as it were, involved 
himself there in a most desperate war to the 
hazard of all his fortunes, he was ashamed (as 
Cicero says^) to write anything about it till he had 
extricated himself out of that difficulty. 

His enemies in the mean time had greatly 
strengthened themselves in Africa, where P. Varus, 
who first seized it on the part of the republic, was 
supported by all the force of king Juba, Pompey's 
fast friend, and had reduced the whole province to 
his obedience ; for Curio, after he had driven Cato 
out of Sicily, being ambitious to drive Varus also 
out of Africa, and having transported thither the 
best part of four legions, which Caesar had com- 
mitted to him, was, after some little success upon 
his landing, entirely defeated and destroyed with 
his whole army in an engagement with Sabura, 
king Juba's general. 

Curio was a young noblemen of shining parts ; 
admirably formed by nature to adorn that character 
in which his father and grandfather had flourished 
before him, of one of the principal orators of 
Rome. Upon his entrance into the forum he was 
committed to the care of Cicero ; but a natural 
propension to pleasure, stimulated by the example 
and counsels of his perpetual companioa Antony, 
hurried him into all the extravagance of expense 
and debauchery ; for Antony, who always wanted 
money, with which Curio abounded, was ever ob- 
sequious to his will and ministering to his lusts, 
for the opportunity of gratifying his own : so that 
no boy purchased for the use of lewdness was more 
in a master*s power than Antony in Curious. He was 
equally prodigal of his money and his modesty, and 
not only of his own but of other people's ; so that 
Cicero, alluding to the infamous effeminacy of his 
life, calls him in one of his letters, MUs Curio. 
But when the father, by Cicero's advice, had 
obliged him by his paternal authority to quit the 
familiarity of Antony, he reformed his conduct, 
and adhering to the instructions and maxims of 
Cicero, became the favourite of the city, the leader 
of the young nobility, and a warm assertor of the 
authority of the senate against the power of the 
triumvirate. After his father's death, upon his 
first taste of public honours and admission into the 
senate, his ambition and thirst of popularity en- 
gaged him in so immense a prodigality, that to 
supply the magnificence of his shows and plays 
with which he entertained the city, he was soon 



1^ Ille enim ita videtur Alexandriam tenwe, ut cum 
Bcribere etiam pudeat de ilUs rebus.— Ad Att. xi. 15. 
Nee post Id. Deo. ab illo datas uUas literaa^Ibid. 17. 
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dmoi to the necessity of selling himself to Ccesar : 
hamag no rerenoe left (as Pliny says) bat from the 
&0Dcd of his dtizeos. For this he is considered 
ooviBODly, by the old writers, as the chief instm- 
meat and the trumpet, as it were, of the civil war, 
in niiidi be justly fell the first victim : yet after all 
hb hmry and debauch, fought and died with a 
coinge truly Roman, which would have merited a 
better fate, if it had been employed in a better 
caose ; for upon the loss of the battle, and his best 
troops, being admonished by his friends to save 
^msdf by flight, he answered, that after losing an 
iray which had been committed to him by Cesar, 
ke coald never show his face to him again ; and so 
coDtiaoed fighting till he was killed among the last 
(tf bis soldiers'. 

Corio's death happened before the battle of 
Flmsalia, while Caesar was engaged in Spain'' ; by 
wbich means Africa fell entire^ into the hands of 
dw Pompeians, and became the general rendezvous 
of lO that party : hither Scipio, Cato, and La- 
bwsas, conveyed the remains of their scattered 
troops from Greece, as Afranius and Petreias 
lakme did from Spain, till, on the whole, they 
bid brought together again a more numerous army 
tban Csttr's, and were in such high spirits as to 
talk of coming over with it into Italy before Caesar 
cmH return from Alexandria*. This was confi. 
dently given out and expected at Rome ; and in 
that case, Cicero was sure to be treated as a de- 
serter ; for while Caesar looked upon all men as 
friends who did not act against him, and pardoned 
efco eoonies who sobmitted to his power ; it was 
I dedared law on the other side to consider all as 
(nemies who vrere not actually in their camp"' ; so 
tb^ Cicero had nothing now to wish, either for 
biiDsdf or the republic, but in the first place a 
peace, of which he had still some hopes ** ; or else. 



} Hand alium tanta dvem tulit indole Roma. 

LucAN. iv. 814. 
Vvi bmilia Corionnm, in qua tree continua serie ora- 
tewextitenmt— Plin. Hist Nat vii. 41. 
Nttonm haboit admirabilem ad dicendunu — Brut. 406. 
Kcmo imqiiam puer, emptos Ubidinia causa, tam fuit in 
^nUpoteitate, qnam tu in Curionis. [Phil. ii. la] Duce 
&l>ob Ciuioiiis._Ad Att. I. 14. 

^ Dobilis, eloqnens, andax, sue alleneque et fortune 
« p«didti« prodigua^-cujus animo, voluptatibus vel libi- 
^ffiibu, neqoe opes uUc ueque cupiditates sufficere poo- 
wt-VeU. Pat. 24a 

^ni mctt poer olim fidellasimU atque amantissimifl 
<nttQHspanii«aea.~Ep. Fam. ii. 1. 

Bdkt autem civilt— lum alius majorem quam C. Curio 
■»*«:it«Man^VeU. Pat ii. 48. 

Quid nunc rostra tibi prosunt turbata, forumque 

Und« tribunitia plebeius signifer arce 

•Anna dabas populla, he Lucaiv. ir. 800. 

At Curio, nuoqnam amiaso exercitu, qnon a Caesare fidei 

•» eommiaeom aoceperat, se in ejus oonspectum rever- 

^mm, otmfinnat ; atque ita prelians interfloitur.— Cks. 

^ Ante jaces, quam dira doc» Pharaalia oonfert, 
^Mtaadumqne tibi bellum civile negatum est. 

LucAiT. iv. 800. 
' H aotem ex AfHca Jam affoturi videntur.— Ad Att. 
till 

* Te cxrim dtoere audiebamua, nos omnes adversarios 
P^are. nisi qui nobiscum essent ; te onmes, qui contra te 
«• awnt, toofc— Pro Ligar. II ; Ad Att. xi. 6. 

* Bit antem. nnum, quod mihi sdt optandum, si quid 
aside pace poasit: quod nulla equidem habeo in spe: sed 
IQJa tn knriter Interdum significas, cogis me sperare quod 
"^ • I vts est.~Ad Att. xi. 19 : it. 12. 



that Ctesar might conquer, whose victory was like 
to prove the more temperate of the two ; which 
makes him often lament the unhappy situation 
to which he was reduced, where nothing could be 
of any service to him, but what he had always 
abhorred <*. 

Under this anxiety of mind, it was an additional 
vexation to him to hear that his reputation was 
attacked at Rome for submitting so hastily to the 
conqueror, or putting himself rather at all into his 
power. Some condemned him for not following 
Pompey; some more severely for not going to 
Africa, as the greatest part had done ; others for 
not retiring with many of his party to Achaia, till 
they could see the farther progress of the war : as 
he was always extremely sensible of what was said 
of him by honest men, so he begs of Atticus to be 
his advocate; and gives him some hints which 
might be urged in his defence. As to the first 
charge, for not following Pompey, he says, '< that 
Pompey's fate would extenuate the omission of 
that step : of the second, that though he knew 
many brave men to be in Africa, yet it was his 
opinion that the republic neither could nor ought to 
be defended by the help of so barbarous and trea- 
cherous a nation : as to the third, he wishes indeed 
that he had joined himself to those in Achaia, and 
owns them to be in a better condition than himself, 
because they were many of them together; and 
whenever they returned to Italy would be restored 
to their ovm at once :" whereas he was confined 
like a prisoner of war to Brundisium, without the 
liberty of stirring from it till Caesar arrived p. 

While he continued in this uneasy state, some 
of his friends at Rome contrived to send him a 
letter in Caesar's name, dated the 9th of February, 
from Alexandria, encouraging him to lay aside all 
gloomy apprehensions, and expect every thing that 
was kind and friendly from him : but it was drawn 
in terms so slight and general, that instead of 
giving him any satisfaction, it made him only sus- 
pect what he perceived afterwards to be true, that 
it was forged by Balbus or Oppius on purpose to 
raise his spirits, and administer some little comfort 
to himi. All his accounts, however, confirmed to 
him the report of Caesar's clemency and modera- 
tion, and his granting pardon without exception to 
all who asked it ; and with regard to himself, Cesar 
sent Quintus's virulent letters to Balbus, with 
orders to show them to him as a proof of his kind- 
ness and dislike of Qaintus's perfidy. But Cicero's 
present despondency, which interpreted everything 

o Mihi cum omnia sunt intolerabilia ad dolorem, turn 
maxime. quod in earn causam venisse me video, ut ea 
sola utilia mihi ease videantur, que semper nolui.— Ad 
Att. xL la 

1* Dicebar debulsse cum Pompeio proflciaci. Exitus 
illius minuit ejus officii pretennissi reprehensionem.— €ed 
ex omnibus nihil magisdeaideratur, quam quod in Africam 
non ierim. Judicio hoc sum usus, non esse barbaris aux- 
iliis fallacissime gentis rempublicam defendendara— extre- 
mnm est eorum, qui in Achaia sunt. Ii tamen ipsi se boo 
melius habent, quam nos, quod et multi sunt uno in loco, 
et cum in Ita^iam venerint, domum statim venerint. Haec 
tu perge, ut m<^f mltigare et probare quam plurimis.»Ad 
Att xi. 7. 

q Ut me ista eplstola nihil consoletnr ; nam et oxlgue 
scripta est et magnaa suspioiones habet, non esse ab illo.^- 
Ad Att. xL 16. 

Ex quo iutelllgis, fllud de literia a. d. v. Id. Feb. datis 
(quod inane Mset, etiam ai vcrum eeaet) non verum esse. 
—Ibid. 17. 

O 
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by his fears, made him suspect Caesar the more for 
refusing grace to none, as if such a clemency must 
needs be affected and his revenge deferred only to 
n season more convenient ; and as to his brother's 
letters, he fancied that Ciesar did not send them 
to Italy because he condemned them, but to make 
his present misery and abject condition the more 
notorious and despicable to everybody'. 

But after a long series of perpetual mortifications 
he was refreshed at last by a very obliging letter 
from Ciesar, who confirmed to him the full enjoy- 
ment of his former state and dignity, and bade him 
resume his fasces and style of emperor as before*. 
Cap8ar*s mind was too great to listen to the tales 
of the brother and nephew, and instead of approv- 
ing their treachery, seems to have granted them 
their pardon on Cicero's account rather than their 
own ; so that Qnintus, upon the trial of Caesar's 
inclination, began presently to change his note, and 
to congratulate with his brother on Cstar'a affec- 
tion and esteem for him*. 

Cicero was now preparing to send his son to wait 
upon Caesar, who was supposed to be upon his 
journey towards home ; but the uncertain accounts 
of his coming diverted him awhile from that 
thought**, till Caesar himself prevented it, and re- 
lieved him very agreeably from his tedious resi- 
dence at Bnmdisium, by his sudden and unexpected 
arrival in Italy ; where he landed at Tarentum in 
the month of September, and on the first notice of 
his coming forward towards Rome, Cicero set out 
on foot to meet him. 

We may easily imagine, what we find indeed 
from his letters, that he was not a little discom- 
posed at the thoughts of this interview, and the 
indignity of offering himself to a conqueror against 
whom he had been in arms in the midst of a licen- 
tious and insolent rabble ; for though he had 
reason to expect a kind reception from Caesar, yet 
he hardly thought his life (he says) worth begging, 
since what was given by a master might always 
be taken away again at pleasure'. But, at their 
meeting, he had no occasion to say or do anything 
that was below his dignity ; for Caesar no sooner 
saw him than he alighted and ran to embrace him, 
and walked with him alone, conversing very fa- 
miliarly for several furlongs ^ 

' Omnino dicitur nemini netware : quod ipsym est sutpec- 
turn, notionem ejus differri.^Ad Att. xi. 80. 

Diligenter mlhi fasciculum reddidit Baibi tabe1Iarlti»— 
quod ne Caesar qufdem ad istos ridetur misisse. quasi quo 
illius iroprobitate offenderetur, aed credo, uU notiora nostra 
mala easoit— Ibid. 2i. 

■ Redditse mihi tandem sunt a Ceaare Uterm satis libe- 
rales.— £p. Fam. xiv. S3. 

Qui ad me ex i£gypto literas mlsit, ut essem idem, qui 
fuisaem : qui cum ipse imperator in toto imperio popuU 
Romanl unus esset, esse me alterum passus est : a quo — 
concessoe fasces laureates tmui, quoad tenendos putavi.— 
ProLigar. 3. 

« 8ed mlhl valde Quintus gratuUtur.— Ad Att xi. 23. 

« Ego cum Sallustio Cioeronem ad CsMiarem mitt«re 
cogitabam.— Ibid. 17. 

De illlus Alexandria disoessu nihil adhuo rumoris, con- 
traque opinio— itaque nee mitto, ut oonstituOTam, Cioero- 
nem. — ^Ibid. 18. 

' Sed non adduoor, qnemqnam bonum ullam salutem 
mihi tanti fuisse putare, ut earn peterem ab illo.— Ad Att. 
xi. 16. 

Sed ab hoc ipso qu* dantur, ut a domino, roraus in 

(tJusdem sunt potestate.— Ibid. 20i 

.7 Plutarch, in Cic. 



From this interview Cicero followed Caesar to- 
wards Rome : he proposed to be at Tusculum on 
the seventh or eighth of October, and wrote to his 
wife to provide for his reception there with a lar^ 
company of friends, who designed to make some 
stay with him*. From Tusculam he came after- 
wards to the city, with a resolution to spend his 
time in study and retreat, till the republic should 
be restored to some tolerable state ; '* having made 
his peace again (as he writes to Varro) with his old 
friends, his books, who had been out of humoar 
with him for not obeying their precepta, but instead 
of living quietly with them, as Varro had done, 
committing himself to the turbulent connsels and 
hazards of war, with faithless compamons^" 

On Caesar's return to Rome, he appomted P. 
Vatinius and Q. Fufius Calenus, consuls for the 
three kst months of the year : this was a very on- 
popular use of his new power, which he contiaued 
however to practise through the rest of his reign, 
creating these first magistrates of the state without 
any regard to the ancient forms, or recourse to the 
people, and at any time of the year ; which gave a 
sensible disgust to the city, and an early specimen 
of the arbitrary manner in which he deaigned to 
govern them. 

About the end of the year, Cssar embarked for 
Africa, to pursue the war against Scipio and the 
other Pompeian generals, who, assisted by king 
Juba, held the possession of that province with a 
vast army. As he was sacrificing for the success 
of this voyage, the victim happened to break loose 
and run away from the altar, which being looked 
upon as an unlucky omen, the haruspex admonished 
him not to sail before the winter solstice : bat be 
took ship directly in contempt of the admonitioot 
and by that means (as Cicero says) came upon his 
enemies unprepared, and before they had drawn 
together all their forces^. Upon his leaving die 
city, he declared himself consul, together with M. 
Lepidus, for the year ensuing ; and gave the go- 
vernment of the Hither Gaul to M. Brutni ; of 

» Ep. Fam. xlv. 2a 

• Scito enim me posteaquam in nrbem venerlm. redine 
cum veteribus amicis, id est, cum libris noeferis in gntism 
— ignoecunt mihi, revocant in consuetudinera pristimun, 
teque, quod in ea permanseris. sapientiorem, qoam me 
diount fuisse, Ac — Ep. Fam. ix. 1. 

^ Quid? ipso Cflpsar, cimi a summo hamspice monereCor, 
ne in Africam ante brumam transmitteret. nonne tme- 
misit? quod ni feoiseet, uno in loco omnes adTersariorum 
copic convenissent.— De Divin. ii. 24. 

Cum immolanti aufugisset hoetia profecticmem adrersus 
Scipionem et Jubam non dlstulit.— Sueton. J. Ccs. 5S. 

Ilirtius. in his account of this war, says, that Cear 
embarked at Lilybaeum for Africa oa the 6tk qfOu Kalends 
or Jan. [De Bello Afric. ii»«.] that is, on iht ^tk <Kf «"" 
December: whereas Cicero, to the passage just cited, de- 
clares him to have passed over before the solstice, or the 
shortest day. But this seeming contradiction is cntirelr 
owing to a cause already totimatod, the great oonfufioo 
that was totroduoed at this time into the Roman Kalendar. 
by which the months were all transposed from their stated 
seasons, so that the 27M (f/ December, on which, aooordiiif 
to their computation, Caesar embarked, was in rwWty 
coincident, or the same with our 8/* q/" October, and coo- 
sequently above two months before the solstice, or sbortot 
day. Ail which is clearly and accurately explained in » 
learned dissertaticm. published by a person of aoineDt 
merit to the university of Cambridge, who choosps to con- 
ceal his name.— Bee Bibliotheo. Litetar. No. TOI. Land. 
1724, 4to. 
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Graeee, to Serrios Solpiciat ; 'the first of whom 
bad been in annn against him at Pharealia, and 
tte MOOBd was a fitvoorer likewise of the Pompeian 
CUM, and a great friend of Cicero, yet seems to 
hire taken no part in the war^. 
TW African war now held the whole empire in 
; Scipto's name was thought ominous and 
invincible on that ground ; but while 
the general attention was employed on 
the expectation of some dedstve blow, 
Cicero, despairing of any good fh)m 
either side, chose to lire retired and 
out of sight; and whether in the dty 
er the country, shut himself up with 
his books; which (as he often says) 
bi Udmto been the diversion only, but were now 
beeone die support of his Ufe^. In this humour 
d itady he entered into a close friendship and 
ewitipondence of letters with M. Terentius Varro, 
i friradship equally valued on both sides, and at 
Vvro*8 desire immortalised by the mutual dedica- 
tioQ sf their learned works to each other ; of 
Cicero's Academic Questions to Varro ; of Varro's 
treatise on the Latin Tongue, to Cicero. Varro 
Wit a senator of the first distinction, both for birth 
nd merit; esteemed the most learned man of 
Rone, and though now above fourscore years old, 
jH eoatinued stUl writing and publishing books to 
Ui eigbty-^aghth year*. He was Pompey's lieute- 
oaat in Spain in the beginning of the war ; but 
after the defeat of Afranius and Petreius, quitted 
his armi and retired to his studies, so that his pre- 
Mat dicamstancea were not very different from 
time of Cicero, who, in all his letters to him, be- 
vakvith great freedom the utter ruin of the state ; 
tad propoaes " that they should live together in a 
Arict communication of studies, and avoid at least 
tbe sight if not the tongues of men ; yet so that if 
tbetraew masters should call for their help to- 
««rds settling the republic, they should run with 
pkisard and asast not only as architects but even 
B ■aaoBs to build it up again ; or if nobody would 
cnploy them, should write and read the best forms 
^ gorenunent, and, as the learned ancients had 
dose before diem, serve their country, if not in the 
«sate and forum, yet by their books and studies, 
ttd hj composing treatises of morals and laws'." 

la this retreat he wrote his book of Oratorial 
Petitions, or the art of ordering and distributing 
the parts of an oration so as to adapt them in the 
belt manner to their proper end of moving and 
jKnoading an audience. It was written for the 
iHtrection of his son, now about eighteen years 
oU, bat seems to have been the rude draught only 
of vhat he intended, or not to have been finished 
It least to his satufkction ; since we find no men- 
^ of it in any of his letters, as of all his other 
pieces which were prepared for the public 
' Brntam QaliiB pnefecit; Sulpicium Gnecic.— Ep. 

* A qaibaa antea ddeetationem modo petebamus, nuno 
*w>etiain mXnlm.—Ep. Fam. ix. 2. 

' NW M. Varraiem acirem octogeaimo octavo vitc anno 
rn^dian, &c>.plin. Hirt. Nat. xxix. 4. 

' Ifw dceaw d quis adhJbere volet, mm modo at archi- 
^Klat, Hrom etiam nt fialmis, ad cdificandam rempubli- 
^Bf «C potina libeoter aocurrere : ai nemo utetur opera, 
*"iMQ et ■crfbere eC legere iroXrrclof ; et si minus in curia 
'Hm in focD, at in Uteris et Ubris, at dootissimi veteres 
''■wanti navare rampablioam et de moribus et legibos 
f»»ntt, Mihl base videntar.—Bp. Fam- ix.«. 



Another fruit of this leisure was his Dialogue on 
famous Orators, called '*firutus,' in which he gives a 
short character of all who had ever flourished either 
in Greece or Rome, with any reputation of elo- 
quence, down to his own times ; and as he gene- 
rally touches the principal points of each man's 
life, so an attentive reader may find in it an epi- 
tome, as it were, of the Roman history. The 
conference is supposed to be held with Brutus and 
Atticus in Cicero's garden at Rome, under the 
statue of Plato K, whom he always admired, and 
usually imitated in the manner of his dialogues ; 
and in this seems to have copied from him the very 
form of his double title, Brutus, or of Famous 
Orators ; taken from the speaker and the subject, 
as in Plato's piece, called Phsadon, or of the Soul. 
This work was intended as a supplement, or a 
fourth book to the three, which he had before 
published on the complete orator. But though it 
was prepared and finished at this time, while Cato 
was living, as it is intimated in some parts of it, 
yet, as it appeara from the preface, it was not 
made public tULthe year following, after the death 
of his daughter Tullia. 

As at the opening of the war we found Cicero in 
debt to Caesar, so we now meet with several hints 
in his letters of Caesar's being indebted to him. It 
arose probably from a mortgage that Cicero had 
upon the confiscated estate of some Pompeian, 
which Cesar had seixed ; but of what kind soever 
it was, Cicero was in pain for his money : " he saw 
but three ways,'* he says, ** of getting it ; by pur- 
chasing the estate at Caesar's auction, or taking an 
assignment on the purchaser, or compounding for 
half with the brokers or money-jobbers of those 
times, who would advance the money on those 
terms. The first he declares to be base, and that 
he would rather lose his debt than touch anything 
confiscated : the second he thought hazardous, and 
that nobody would pay anything in such uncertain 
times ; the third he liked the best, but desires 
Atticus's advice upon it**." 

He now at last parted with his wife Terentia, 
whose humour and conduct had long been uneasy 
to him ; this drew upon him some censure, for 
putting away a wife who had lived with him above 
thirty yeare, the faithful partner of his bed and 
fortunes, and the mother of two children, extremely 
dear to him. But she was a woman of an impe- 
rious and turbulent spirit ; expensive and negligent 
in her private affairs, busy and intriguing in the 
public ; and, in the height of her husband's power, 
seems to have had the chief hand in the distribu- 
tion of all his favoura. He had easily borne her 
perverseness in the vigour of health, and the 
flourishing state of his fortunes ; but in a declin- 
ing life, soured by a continual succession of mor- 
tifications from abroad, the want of ease and quiet 
at home was no longer tolerable to him ; the 
divorce, however, was not likely to cure the diffi- 
culties in which her management had involved 
him, for she had brought him a great fortune, 
which was all to be restored to her at parting. 

K Cum idem plaoulaset illis, tum in pratulo, propttf 
Platonis statuam consedimus. — Brut. 88. 

^ Nomen illud, quod a Cvsare, tres habet condltionea ; 
aut emtionem ab hasta ; (perdere male : — ) aut delega- 
tionem a mancipe, annua die : (quis erit. cui credam ?) — 
aut veoteni oonditionem, aemiaae, (ra^if^cu igitur.— -Ad Att 
xiL3. 
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This made a second marriage necessary, in order 
to repair the ill state of his affairs, and his friends 
of both sexes were busy in providing a fit match 
for him; several parties were proposed to him. 
and among others, the daughter of Pompey the 
Great, for whom he seems to have had an inclina- 
tion, bat a prudential regard to the times, and the 
envy and ruin under which that famOy then lay, 
induced him probably to drop it*. What gave his 
enemies the greater handle to rally him was, his 
marrying a handsome young woman, named Pub* 
lilia, of an age disproportionate to his own, to 
whom he was guardian, but she was well allied, 
and rich, circumstances very convenient to him at 
this time, as he intimates in a letter to a friend, 
who congratulated with him on his marriage. 

" As to your giving me joy, says he, for what I 
have done, I know you wish it ; but I should not 
have taken any new step in such wretched times, 
if at my return I had not found my private affairs 
in no better condition than those of the republic. 
For when through the wickedness of those, who, 
for my infinite kindness to them, ought to have 
had the greatest concern for my welfare, I found 
no safety or ease frt>m their intrigues and perfidy 
within my own walls ; I thought it necessary to 
secure myself by the fidelity of new alliances 
against the treachery of the old''." 

Csesar returned victorious frt>m Africa about the 
end of July, by the way of Sardinia, where he 
spent some days: upon which Cicero says plea- 
santly in a letter to Varro, '* he had never seen 
that farm of his before, which, though one of the 
worst that he has, he does not yet despise K** The 
uncertain event of the African war had kept the 
senate under some reserve, but they now began to 
push their flattery beyond all the bounds of de- 
cency, and decreed more extravagant honours to 
Cesar than were ever given before to man, which 
Cicero often rallies with g^reat spirit ; and being de- 
termined to bear no partin that servile adalation, was 
treating about the purchase of a house at Naples, 
for a pretence of retiring still farther, and oftener, 
frt>m Rome. But his friends, who knew his im- 
patience under their present subjection, and the 
free way of speaking which he was apt to in- 
dulge, were in some pain lest he should forfeit 
the good graces of Caesar and his favourites, and 

> De Pompeii Magni fllia tibi rescrlpsi. nihil me hoc 
tempore cogitare. Alteram rero illam, quam tu soribia, 
puto nostL Nihil vidi fcediua— Ad Att. xii. 11. 

k Ep. Fam. iv. 14. 

In cases of divorce, where there were children, It was 
the custom for each party to make a lettlement by will on 
their common offspring, proportionable to their serer^ 
estates: which is the meaning of Cicero's pressing Attious 
so often in his letters to put Terentia in mind of making 
her will, and depositing it in safe hands.— Ad Att xi. SI, 
22, 24 : zU. la 

Terentia Is said to have lived to the age of a hundred 
and three years: [VaL Max. viiL 13; Plin. Hist. Nat vii. 
48.] and took, as St. Jerome says, for hw second husband, 
Cicero's enemy, Ballust ; and Messala for her third. Dio 
Cassius gives her a fourth. Yibius Rufus, who was consul 
in the reign of Tiberina, and valued himself for the poa- 
vession of two things, which had belonged to the two 
greatest men of the age before him, Cictro'i wife, and 
Casar't chair, in tehieh he teas kilUd.^DiOt p. 612; 
Bieron. Op. to. iv. par. 2. p. 190. 

1 Illnd enim adhuc predium sunm non inspezlt : neo 
ullum hahet deterius, aed tamen non oontemnit— Ep. 
Fam.iz. 7. 



provoke them too 'far by the keenness of his rail- 
lery"*. They pressed him to accommodate himielf 
to the times, and to use more caution in his 
discourse ; and to reside more at Rome, espedall; 
when Cssar was there, who would interpret the 
distance and retreat which he affected as a proof 
of his aversion to him. 

But his answers on this occasion will show 
the real state of his sentimenU and conduct to. 
wards Cssar, as well as of Cssar's towards him. 
Writing on this subject to Pipirios Petus, be 
says, *' You are of opinion, I perceive, that it will 
not be allowed to me, as I thought it might be, 
to quit these affairs of the city ; yon tell me of 
Catulus, and those times, but what similitude 
have they to these ? I myself was unwilling, at 
that time, to stir from the guard of the state, for 
I then sat at the helm, and held the rodder ; bat 
am now scarce thought worthy to work at the 
pump ; would the senate, think you, pass fewer 
decrees, if I should live at Naples ? While I am 
stiH at Rome, and attend the forum, their decrees 
are all drawn at our friend*s house ; and whenever 
it comes into his head, my name is set down, as 
if present at drawing them, so that I bear from 
Armenia and Syria of decrees, said to be made 
at my motion, of which I had never heard a syllable 
at home. Do not take me to be in jest, for I 
assure you, that I have received letters from kings 
from the remotest parts of the earth, to thank me 
for giving them the title of king ; when, so far 
from knowing that any such title had been decreed to 
them, I knew not even that there were any such 
men in being. What is then to be done ? Why, 
as long as our master of manners continues here, 
I will follow your advice ; but as soon as he is 
gone, will run away to your mushrooms",'' &c. 

In another letter, ** Since you express (says he) 
suck a concern for me in your last, be assured, m j 
dear P&etus, that whatever can be done by art, 
(for it is not enough to act with prudence, tome 
artifice also must now be employed) yet whaterer, 
1 say, can be done by art, towards acquiring their 
good graces, I have already done it with the great' 
est care, nor, as I believe, without success ; for I am 

n Some of hia Jesta on Cseaar'a admlnistratton are still 
preserved; wliich show, that his friends had reasoo 
enough to admonish him to be more upon bis guard. 
Cesar had advanced Laberiua, a celebrated mimic actor. 
to the order of knights: but whoi he stepped from the 
stage into the theatre to take his place on the equeetriui 
braches, none of the knights would admit him to a sest 
among them. As he was marching off therefore with 
disgrace, happening to pass near Cicero, / veouid makt 
room for you, here, says Cicero, on our benc^. ifvpt vtn 
not already too much crowded ; alluding to Casaar's fillinf 
up the senate also with the scum of his creatures, and 
even with strangers and barbarians. At another tiiu«, 
being desired by a friend, in a public company, to procure 
for his son the rank of a senator in one of the corporate 
towns of Italy, He $haU have it, says he, if you pUau, at 
Rome ; but it tmll be difficult at Pompeii. An acquaint- 
ance likewise from Laodicea, coming to pay hia reeperU 
to him, and being asked, what busineea had brought him 
to Rome, said, that he was sent upon an eoibaaqr to 
Cmanr, to intercede vnth him for the liberty ofhitcountrf: 
upon which Cicero replied, if you succeed, you thaU be a» 
amb€U$ador eUsofor us. — Blacrob. Batum. it 3 ; ftieton. 
c.76. 

n Ep. Fam. ix. 15.— Prt^eetus morum, or Master of the 
public manners, was one of the new titles whidi the senate 
had decreed to Ccaar. 
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j wflradieoiirtedbyaUwhoaremanydegreeof fovoar 
I vith Cesar, that I begin to fancy that they love 
' me ; UKi tfaoogh real love is not ea!sily distinguished 
I from fiUie, except in the case of danger, by which the 
aactrity of it may be tried, as of gold by fire, for all 
other mirks are common to both ; yet I have one 
v^meat to persoade me that they really love me, 
becsose both my condition and theirs is sach as 
p«ts them onder no temptation to dissemble ; and 
tf for him who has all power, I see no reason to fear 
ar thing, unless that all things become of course 
Boceftab, when justice and right are once deserted ; 
■or can we be sore of anything that depends on 
tk vill, not to say the passion, of another. Yet 
1 hife not in any instance particularly offended 
ya, but behaved myself all along with the great- 
est moderation ; for as once I took it to be my 
etey to speak my mind freely in that city, which 
oaei its freedom to roe, so now, since that is lost, 
10 speak nothing that may offend him, or his prin- 
rijol friends ; but if I would avoid all offence, of 
thiop said fecetiously or by way of raillery, I 
atMt ^e up all reputation of wit, which I would 
not reAue to do, if L could. But as to Caesar 
himself, he has a Tcry piercing judgment ; and 
u yoar brother Servius, whom I take to have 
Wen an excellent critic, would readily say, * This 
WM b not Plautus's — that verse is ;' having 
filmed his ears, by great use, to distinguish the 
po^liar style and manner of different poets ; so 
C«ar, 1 hear, who has already collected some vo* 
looa of apophthegms, if any thing be brought to 
^ for mine which is not so, presently rejects it, 
*|uch he now does the more easily, because his 
fr^ads live almost continually with me ; and in the 
wnety of discourse, when anything drops from 
I K which tiiey take to have some humour or 
spirit in it, they carry it always to him, with the 
fltfaer news of the town, for such are his orders ; 
so that if he hears anything besides of mine from 
I *ber persons, he does not regard it. 1 have no 
ooeaflon therefore for your example of CEnomaus, 
tfcoogh aptly applied from Accius ; for what is the 
eoTj which you speak of, or what is there in me 
to be envied now ? But suppose there was every- 
thing, it has been the constant opinion of philo. 
I *^>kertt the only men in my judgment who have 
I right notion of virtue, that a wise man has no- 
•^ more to answer for, than to keep himself 
ftwfrom guilt, of which I take myself to be clear, 
«* a double account ; because I both pursued 
^ff^ measures which were the justest, and when 
Jw» that I had not strength enough to carry 
uon, £d not think it my business to contend 
oy force with those who were too strong for me. 
ft it certain, therefore, that I cannot be blamed 
I 'f *bat concerns the part of a good citizen ; all 
«*t it now left, is not to say or do anything 
foolishly and rashly against the men in power, 
^aich I take also to be the part of a wise man. 
Ai for the rest, what people may report to be 
" ^by m e, or how he may take it, or with what 
J^«rity those live with me who now so assi- 
p*«ly court me, it is not in my power to answer. 
I comfort myself, therefore^ with the conscious- 
jJJ« of my former conduct, and the moderation 
, Jf»7 present, and shall apply your sioiilitude 

1 tJIIL^'"* °^' °°'^ *° ^® *^*'® °^ *"^y* ***** °' 

JjJ*'nie, which I consider as light and weak, and 
vtiat ought to be replied by a firm and great 



mind, as waves by a rock. For since the Greek 
history is full of examples, how the wisest men 
have endured tyrannies at Athens or Syracuse ; 
and, when their cities were enslaved, have lived 
themselves in some measure free, why may not I 
think it possible to maintain my rank, so as neither 
to offend the mind of any, nor hurt my own dig- 
nity»?" &c. 

Paetus, having heard that Caesar was going to 
divide some lands in his neighbourhood to the 
soldiers, began to be afraid for his own estate, and 
writes to Cicero to know how far that distribution 
would extend. To which Cicero answers : ** Are 
not you a pleasant fellow, who when Balbus has 
just been with you, ask me what will become of 
those towns and their lands ? as if either I knew 
anything that Balbus does not ; or if at any time 
I chance to know anything, I do not know it 
from him ; nay, it is your part rather, if you love 
me, to let me know what will become of me, for 
you had it in your power to have learnt it from 
him, either sober, or at least when drunk. But 
as for me, my dear Paetus, I have done inquiring 
about those things : first, because we have already 
lived near four years by clear gain, as it were, if 
that can be called gain, or this life, to outlive the 
republic. Secondly, because I myself seem to 
know what will happen ; for it will be, whatever 
pleases the strongest, which must always be de- 
cided by arms: it is our part, therefore, to be 
content with what is allowed to us : he who cannot 
submit to this, ought to have chosen death. They 
are now measuring the fields of Veiae and Ca* 
pens : this is not far firom Tusculum. Yet I fear 
nothing, I enjoy it whilst I may; wish that I always 
may ; but if it should happen otherwise, yet since, 
with all my courage and philosophy, I have thought 
it best to live, I cannot but have an affection for him 
by whose benefit I hold that life : who, if he has an 
inclination to restore the republic, as he himself 
perhaps may desire, and we all ought to wish, 
yet he has linked himself so with others, that he 
has not the power to do what he would. But I 
proceed too far, for I am writing to you; b« 
assured however of this, that not only I, who have 
no part in their counsels, but even the chief him- 
self does not know what will happen. We are 
slaves to him, he to the times ; so neither can he 
know what the times will require, nor we what he 
may intend p," &c. 

The chiefe of the Caesarian party, who courted 
Cicero so much at this time, were Balbus, Oppius, 
Matins, Pansa, Hirtius, Dolabella ; they were 
all in the first confidence with Caesar, yet pro- 
fessed the utmost affection for Cicero : were every 
morning at his levee, and perpetually engaging 
him to sup with them ; and the last two employed 
themselves in a daily exercise of declaiming at his 
house, for the benefit of his instruction, of which 
he gives the following account in his familiar way 
to Paetus : ** Hirtius and Dolabella are my scholars 
in speaking — my masters in eating ; for you have 
heard, I guess, how they declaim with me ; I sup 
with them." In another letter he tells him, " that 
as king Dionysius, when driven out of Syracuse, 
turned schoolmaster at Corinth, so he, having 
lost his kingdom of the forum, had now opened a 
school," to which he merrily invites Paetus, with 



o Ep. Fam. ix. 16. 



p Ep. Fam. ix. 17. 
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the offer of a " seat and cushion next to himself/' 
as his usher ^." But to Varro, more seriouslj, ** I 
acqoaiated jou (eays he) before, that 1 am intimate 
with them all, and assist at their councils ; I see 
no reason wbj I shoald not — ^for it is not the 
same thing to bear what must be borne, and to 
approve what ought not to be approved/' And 
again ; ** I do not forbear to sop with those who now 
rule. What can I do ? we must comply with the 
times'." 

The only use which he made of all this favour 
was, to screen himself from any particular calamity 
in the general misery of the times, and to serve those 
unhappy men who were driven from their country 
and their families, for their adherence to that cause 
which he himself had espoused. Csesar was desi- 
rous indeed to engage him in his measures, and 
attach him insensibly to his interests, but he would 
bear no part in an administration established on 
the ruins of his country, nor ever cared to be ac- 
quainted with their affairs, or to inquire what they 
were doing ; so that whenever he entered into their 
councils, as he signifies above to Varro, it was 
only when the case of some exiled friend required 
it, for whose service he scrupled no pains of soli- 
citing, and attending even Csesar himself ; though 
he was sometimes shocked, as he complains, by the 
difficulty of access, and the indignity of waiting in 
an antechamber : not indeed through Cesar's fault, 
who was always ready to give him audience ; but 
from the multiplicity of his affairs, by whose hands 
all the favours of the empire were dispensed*. 
Thus in a letter to Ampins, whose pardon he had 
procured, *' I have solicited your cause (says he) 
more eagerly than my present situation would weU 
justify ; for my desire to see you, and my constant 
love for you, most assiduously cultivated on your 
part, overruled all regard to the present weak con- 
dition of my power and interest. Every thing 
that relates to your return and safety is promised, 
confirmed, fixed, and ratified ; I saw, knew, was 
present at every step : for by good luck I have all 
Cesar's friends engaged to me by an old acquaint- 
ance and friendship ; so that next to him they pay 
the first regard to me : Pansa, Hirtius, Balbus, 
Oppius, Matius, Postumius, take all occasions to 
give me proof of their singular affection. If this 
had been sought and procured by me, I should 
have no reason, as things now stand, to repent of 
my pains, but I have done nothing with the view 
of serving the times ; I had an intimacy of long 
standing with them all, and never gave over soli- 
citing ^em on your behalf. I found Pansa, how- 
ever, the readiest of them all to serve you, and 

q llirtlum ego et Dolabellam dicendi diadpulo« habeo, 
ownandi magintros: puto enim teaudine— illosapudme 
dtfclamitare, me apud eos ccenitare.— Ep. Fam. ix. 16. 

Ut Dionysius tynumos. cum Syracusiit pulsus esset, 
Corinthi dicitur ludum aperuisse, slo ego— amisso regno 
for^iftl, ludum quad habere coeperim— sella tibi erit in 
ludo. tanqu«m hypodldaseulo, prozima: earn pulvinus 
itoquetur^^Ibld. 18. 

r Ottentavi tibi, me istis ease famiUarem, et oonsiliis 
eorum Interewe. Quod ego cur nolim nihil video. Non 
enlm (wt idem, ferre si quid ferendum est, et prdbaxe, si 
quid probandum non est.— Ibid. 6. 

Non doalno apud istos, qui nunc dominantur, coenitare. 
Quid faoiam ? tempori serviendum est.— Ibid. 7. 

• Quod si tardius fit quam volumus, magnis oocupa- 
Uonlbus t^uB, a quo omnia petuntur, aditus ad eum dlfB- 
cUluTM fuerunt.-^p. Fam. vi 13. 



oblige me; who has not only an interest, but 
authority with Cesar*," «tc. 

But while he was thus caressed by Cesar*! 
friends, he was not less followed, we may imagiae, 
by the friends of the republic. These had always 
looked upon him as the chief patroo ci thor 
liberty, whose counsels, if they had been followed, 
would have preserved it; and whose audmiiij 
gave them the only hopes that were left, of reco- 
vering it : so that his house was as much fre- 
quented, and his levee as much crowded, as ever ; 
since '* people now flocked (he says) to see a good 
citizen, as a sort of rarity"." In another letter, 
giving a short account of his way of life, he says, 
** Early in the morning, I receive the compliments 
of many honest men, but melandioly ones, as weQ 
as of these gay conquerors, who show indeed a 
very officious and affectionate regard to me. 
When these visits are over, I shut myseif up in 
my library, either to write or read. Here some 
also come to hear me, as a man of learning, 
because I am somewhat more learned than they ; 
the rest of my time I give to the care of my 
body, for I have now bewailed my country longer 
and more heavily than any mother ever bewaikd 
her only son'." 

It is certain, that there was not a man in the 
republic so particulariy engaged, both by principle 
and interest, to wish well to its liberty, or who had 
so much to lose by the subversion of it, as he ; for 
as long as it was governed by civil methods, and 
stood upon the foundation of its laws, he was 
undoubtedly the first citizen in it ; bad the chief 
influence in the senate, the chief authority with 
the people ; and as all his hopes and fortunes were 
grounded on the peace of his country, so all his 
labours and studies were perpetually applied to the 
promotion of it ; it is no wonder Uierefore, in the 
present situation of the city, oppressed by arms 
and a tyrannical power, to find him so particulariy 
impatient under the common misery, and express- 
ing so keen a sense of the diminution of his dig- 
nity, and the disgrace of serving, where he hadbe^ 
used to govern. 

Cesar, on the other hand, though he knew his 
temper and principles to be irreconcileable to bis 
usurped dominion, yet, out of friendriiip to the 
man, and a reverence for his character, was deter, 
mined to treat him with the greatest humanity ; 
and by all the marks of personal favour to make 
his life not only tolerable, but easy to him : yet 
all that he could do had no other effect on Cicero 
than to make him think and speak sometimes 
favourably of the natural clemency of their master, 
and to entertain some hopes from it that he would 
one day be persuaded to restore the public liberty; 
but exclusive of that hope, he never mentions his 
government but as a real t yranny, or hia person 
t Ep. Fam. vi. 12. 

« Cum salutationi nos dedimns amioorum ; que fit 
hoc etiam frequentius, quam solebat, quod quasi aron 
albam, ridentnr bene sentientem dvem vider^ abdo nw 
in bibllothecam^Ibid. vii. S8. 

z Hec igitur est nunc vita nostra. Mane salntainat 
domi et bonoe viroe multos, sed tristee. et hoe Urtos Tic- 
tores ; qui me quidem peroffidose et peramanter obserrant 
Ubi salutatio defluzit, Uteris me involvo, aut scribosot 
lego. Veniunt etiam qui me audiunt. quasi doctom hosni- 
nem, quia paullo sum. quam ipsi, doctior. Inde corpoH 
omne tempus datur. F^atriunelaxlJamgraviaseidiatiBi 
qnam "H* mater nnicnm fiUam.— Bp. Fam. Iz. 90. 
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m any other ftyle than as the oppressor of his 
oomtry. 

Bat be gave a remarkable proof at this time of 
Us beiBf no teiiip|Oriser, by writing a book in 
piwe of Cato, which he published within a few 
Bonthi after Cato's death. He seems to hare been 
left a ginardian to Cato's son, as he was also to 
joanf Locttllus, Cato*s nephew r ; and this testi- 
Donj of Cato*s friendship and judgment of him 
idfbt induce him the more raidily to pay this 
hoooor to his memory. It was a matter however 
of no imaU deliberation in wliat manner he ought 
to treat the subject. His friends advised him not 
to be too explicit and particular in the detail 
of Cato's praises, but to content himself with a 
gCMral encomiom, for fear of irritating Ceesar, 
br poahing the argument too far. In a letter to 
Atocus, he calls this ** an Archimedean problem ;" 
" but I cannot hit upon anything/' says he, ** that 
those friends of yours will read with pleasure, or 
even with patience ; besides, if I should drop 
tbe aoomnt of Cato's votes and speeches in the 
Knite, and of his political conduct in the state, 
ad pre a slight commendation only of his con- 
■taacy and gravity, even this may be more than 
they will care to hear : but the man cannot be 
prused as he deserves unless it be particularly ex- 
plained how he foretold all that has happened to 
u; bow he took arms to prevent its happening, 
aad parted with life rather than see it happen*." 

TbcK were the topics which he resolved to dis. 
pjay with all his force ; and from the accounts 
pven of the work by antiquity, it appears that he 
bad ipared no pains to adorn it, but extolled Cato's 
Tirtoe and character to the skies*. 

The book was soon spread into all hands ; and 
Cwar, instead of expressing any resentment, 
i^Mted to be much pleased with it, yet declared 
^ be would answer it ; and Hirtius, in the 
■ettwhilc, drew up a little piece in the form of 
t ktter to Cicero, filled with objections to Cato's 
<*«acter, but with high compliments to Cicero 
iaudt, which Cicero took care to make public, 
ttd calls it a specimen of what Caesar's work was 
Hke to be^. Brutus also composed and published 
• piece on the same subject, as well as another 
™d of Cicero, Fabius Gallus' ; but these were 
^ little considered in comparison of Cicero's : 
ttd B rutus had made some mistakes in his 
•**w»t of the transactions in which Cato had 

y Ad Alt xiii. C^Do Fin. lii 2. 

' fled de Catone vp6fi\fifjLa ipxtf^'fl^ttow est. Non asae- 
^m Qt Kribun, quod tui ooovlve non modo libenter, 
•«d edftm cquo animo legere pooint. Quin etlam si a 
•MteDtlfc ejua dictla, ai ab omni voluntate, oonsiliisqae 
^ d« rcpablica habuit, recedam ; ^t\as que velim 
^"^'^'Atcna ooQtiantlanique cjjna laudare, hoc Ipsum 
'*'*'Ma m. Bed vere laudari ille vir non potest, nisi hco 
*'"'*^^t, quod ille ea, que nunc sunt, et futura viderit, 
^ M tmrnt oontenderit, et facta ne videret, vitam reli- 
'««**— Ad Att. xii. 4. 

* ^ CSocnmiii libro, quo Catonem ccelo cquavit, dtc— 
T«dtAiin.iT.34. 

Qaalis fntora ait Ceaaria -rituperatio contra lauda- 
"woa meun penpexi ex ao libro, quern Hirtius ad me 
J^ b quo coUiiit vitia Catonia, aed cum maximia 
~**» n»eia. Itaque miai librum ad Muacam, ut tuis 
j«»«rfla daret, Volo eum divulgari, die— Ad Att xU. 

' GMoaem tnnm mibi mitte. Cuplo enim legere.— Ep. 
P«iLTiL24. -• f 



been concerned, especially in the debates on 
Catiline's plot, in which he had given him the first 
part and merit, in derogation even of Cicero 
himself •*. 

Caesar's answer was not published till the next 
year, upon his return from Spain, after the defeat 
of Pompey's sons. It was a laboured invective, 
answering Cicero's book paragraph by paragraph, 
and accusing Cato with all the art and force of 
his rhetoric, as if in a public trial before judges*, 
yet with expressions of great respect towards 
Cicero, whom, for his virtues and abilities, he 
compared to Pericles and Theramenes of Athens' ; 
and in a letter upon it to Balbus, which was shown 
by his order to Cicero, he said, that by the frequent 
reading of Cicero's Cato, he was grown more 
copious, but after he had read Brutus's, thought 
hi ui self even eloquent v. 

These two rival pieces were much celebrated in 
Bome, and had their several admirers, as different 
parties and interests disposed men to favour the sub- 
ject or the author of each ; and it is certain, that they 
were the principal cause of establishing and pro- 
pagating that veneration which posterity has since 
paid to the memory of Cato. For his name being 
thrown into controversy in that critical period of 
the fate of Rome, by the patron of liberty on the 
one side, and the oppressor of it on the other, 
became of course a kind of political test to all 
succeeding ages, and a perpetual argument of dis- 
pute between the friends of liberty and the flat- 
terers of power. But if we consider his character 
without prejudice, he was certainly a great and 
worthy man — a friend to trutli, virtue, liberty ; 
yet falsely measuring all duty by the absurd rigour 
of the stoical rule, he was generally disappointed 
of the end which he sought by it — the happiness 
both of his private and public life. In his private 
conduct he was severe, morose, inexorable — banish- 
ing all the softer affections as natural enemies to 
justice, and as suggesting false motives of acting 
from favour, clemency, and compassion ; in public 
affairs he was the same — had but one rule of 
policy — to adhere to what was right, without 
regard to times or circumstances, or even to a 
force that could control him ; for instead of 
managing the power of the great, so as to mitigate 
the ill, or extract any good from it, he was urging 
it always to acts of violence by a perpetual defiance ; 
so that, with the best intentions in the world, he 
often did great harm to the republic. This was 
his general behaviour ; yet, from some particular 
facts explained above, it appears that his strength 
of mind was not always impregnable, but had its 
weak places of pride, ambition, and party zeal, 

d Catonem primumsententiamputatdeanimadvcrsione 
dixiase, quam omnes ante dixerant pneter Cesarem, dec. 
— AdAtt. xil-*2l. 

From this and other particulars which are mentioned 
in the same letter, we may obberve, that Sallust had pro- 
bably taken his account of tlie debates upon Catiline's 
" accomplices," from Brutus's Li/le nf Cato, and chosen to 
copy even his mistakes, rather than do justice to Cicero on 
that occasion. 

« Ciceronia libro— quid alind dictator Cssar, qnam 
rescripta oratione, velut apud Judioes respondit ? — ^Taoit. 
Ann. iv. 34 ; QuintiL iii. 7. 

' Plut. in Cic 

ff Legi epistolam : multa de meo Catone, qno sspiaaime 
legcndo se dicit copioaiorem factum ; Bruti Catone lecto, 
ae tdbi viaum disertum.-^Ad Att. xiiL 46. 
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which, when managed and flattered to a certain 
point, would betray him sometimes into measures 
contrary to his oridinary rule of right and truth. 
The last act of his life was agreeable to his nature 
and philosophy : when he could no longer be what 
he had been, or when the ills of life overbalanced 
the good, which, by the principles of his sect, was 
a just cause for dying^, he put an end to his life 
with a spirit and resolution which would make one 
imagine that he was glad to have found an occasion 
of dying in his proper character. On the whole, 
his life was rather admirable than amiable — fit to 
be praised rather than imitated'. 

As soon as Cicero had published his *' Cato/' he 
wrote his piece called '* the Orator," at the request 
of Brutus, containing the plan or delineation of 
what he himself esteemed the most perfect eloquence 
or manner of speaking. He calls it the fifth part or 
book, designed to complete the argument of his 
** Brutus,'' and the other three on the same subject. 
It was received with great approbation ; and in a 
letter to Lepta, who had complimented him upon 
it, he declares, that whatever judgment he had in 
speaking, he had thrown it all into that work, and 
was content to risk his reputation on the merit 
ofit^ 

He now likewise spoke that famous speech of 
thanks to Caesar for the pardon of M. Marcellus, 
which was granted upon the intercession of the 
senate. Cicero had a particular friendship with 
all the family of the Marcelli, but especially with 
this Marcus, who, from the defeat of Pompey at 
Pharsalia, retired to Mitylene in Lesbos, where he 
lived with so muc^ ease and satisfaction to himself 
in a philosophical retreat, that Cicero, as it appears 
from his letters, was forced to use all his art and 
authority to persuade him to return, and take the 
benefit of that grace which they had been labour- 
ing to obtain for him^ But how the affair was 
transacted we may learn from Cicero's account of 
it to Serv. Sulpicius, who was then proconsul 
of Greece. " Your condition," says he, " is 
better than ours in this particular, that you dare 
venture to write your grievances — ^we cannot even 
do that with safety ; not through any fault of the 
conqueror, than whom nothing can be more 
moderate, but of victory itself, which in civil wars 
is always insolent. We have had the advantage 
of you however in one thing — in being acquainted 
a little sooner than you with the pardon of your 
colleague Marcellus ; or rather, indeed, in seeing 



^ In quo enim plura stmt, que secundum naturam sunt, 
hujus officiom est in vita manere : in quo autem aut sunt 
plura oontraria, aut fore ridentur, htjusofflcium est e vita 
ezcedere.— De Pin. iii. 18. 

Vetus est enim ; ubi non sis, qui fueris, non esse cur 
velis vivere.— Ep. Fam. vii. 3. 

I Cato sio abiit e vita, ut oaosam moriundi nactum se 
esse gauderet.— Cum vero causam Justam deus ipse de- 
derit, ut tunc Socrati, nunc Catoni, &c.— Tusc. Quest. 
L30. 

Catoni— moriundum potius, quam ^rrannl vultus adspi- 
ciendus fuit.— De Offic L 31. 

Non immaturus deoeasit : vixit enim, quantum debuit 
▼ivere.— Senee. Consol. ad Hare. 20. 

It Ita tres erunt, De Oratore : quartus Brutus : quintus. 
Orator.— De Div. U. 1. 

Oratorem meum tantopere a te probari, vehonenter 
gaudeo : mihi quidem sio persuadeo, me quicquid habu- 
erim Judicii in dioendo, in ilium librum oontulisee. Ep. 
Fam. vi. 18. 

» Ep. Fam. iv. 7, 8. 9. 



how the whole affair passed ; for I would have you 
believe, that from the beginning of these miaeriea, 
or ever since the public right has been decided by 
arms, there has nothing been done beaides tbis 
with any dignity. For Csesar himself, after baring 
complained of the moroseness of Marcellns, for so 
he called it, and praised in the strongest terms the 
equity and prudence of your conduct, presently 
declared, beyond all our hopes, that whatever 
offence he had received from the man, he could 
refuse nothing to the intercession of the senate. 
What the senate did was this : upon the mention 
of Marcellus by Piso, his brother Caios having 
thrown himself at Cinar's feet, they all rose np 
and went forward in a supplicating manner towards 
Csesar : in short, this day*s work appeared to me 
so decent, that I could not help fancying that I 
saw the image of the old republic reviving : when 
all, therefore, who were askeid their opinions before 
me, had returned thanks to Csesar, excepting 
Volcatius (for he declared that he would not have 
done it, though he had been in Marcelloa's place), 
I, as soon as I was called upon, changed my mind, 
for I had resolved with myself to observe an 
eternal silence, not through any laxiness, but the 
loss of my former dignity ; but Csesar's greatness 
of mind, and the laudable zeal of the senate, got 
the better of my resolution. I gave thanks there- 
fore to Cfesar in a long speech, and have deprived 
myself by it, I fear, on other occasions, of that 
honest quiet, which was my only comfort in ^«e 
unhappy times ; but since I have hitherto avoided 
giring him offence, and if I had always continned 
silent, he would have interpreted it, periiaps, as a 
proof of my taking the republic to be ruined, I 
shall speak for the future not often, or rather very 
seldom, so as to manage at the same time both his 
favour and my own leisure for study"." 

Caesar, though he saw the senate unanimous in 
their petition for Marcellus, yet took the pains to 
call for the particular opinion of every senator 
upon it, a method never practised except in cases 
of debate, and where the house was divided : but 
he wanted the usual tribute of flattery upon this 
act of grace, and had a mind probably to make an 
experiment of Cicero*s temper, and to draw from 
him especially some incense on the occasion ; nor 
was he disappointed of his aim, for Cicero, touched 
by his generosity, and greatly pleased with the act 
itself, on the account of his friend, returned thanks 
to him in a speech, which, though made upon the 
spot, yet for elegance of diction, vivacity of senti- 
ment, and politeness of compliment, is superior to 
anything extant of the kind in all antiquity. The 
many fine things which are said in it of Cesar, 
have given some handle indeed for a charge of 
insincerity against Cicero : but it must be remem- 
bered that he was delivering a speech of thaoks 
not only for himself, but in the name and at the 
desire of the senate, where his subject naturally 
required the embellishments of oratory, and that 
all his compliments are grounded on a supposition 
that Cfesar intended to restore the republic, of 
which he entertained no small hopes at this time, 
as he signifies in a letter to one of Csesar's prin- 
cipal friends'*. This therefore he recommends, 

« Ep. Fam. iv. 4. 

n Sperare tamen videor, Ccsarf, ooUege noetro, fore 
cure et esse, ut habeamus aliquam rempuUicam.— Ep. 
Fam. xlii. 68. 
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^ otfcrroefl, and requires from him in his speech, 
with the spirit of an old Roman ; and no reason. 
aUe man will think it strange that so free an 
I address to a conqueror, in the height of all his 
I power, should want to be tempered with some few 
itiokes of flattery. But the following passage 
fipom the oration itself will justify the truth of 
wbat I am saying. 

" If this," says he, '* Cssar, was to be the end 
of your immortal acts, that after conqueriog all 
Tov enemies, you should leave the republic in the 
oondidon in which it now is ; consider, I beseech 
yoo, whether yonr divine virtue would not excite 
Htber an admiration of you than any real glory ; 
for glory is the illustrious fame of many and great 
semoei either to our friends, our country, or to 
tbe vbde race of mankind. This part, therefore, 
s:ill ronains ; there is one act more to be per- 
fomed by you^ to establish the republic again, 
tbtt you may reap the benefit of it yourself in 
pesos snd prosperity. When you have paid this 
iAiio your country, and fulfilled the ends of your 
utore by a satiety of liring, you may then tell us, 
if you please, that you have lived long enough ; 
yet what is it after all that we can really call long, 
cfwluch there is an end? for when that end is 
nee come, all past pleasure is to be reckoned as 
DOtking, since no more of it is to be expected. 
Thoagh your mind, I koow, was never content 
vith these narrow bounds of life which nature has 
aaagned to us, bat inflamed always with an ardent 
lore of immortality : nor is this indeed to be con- 
lidend as your life, which is comprised in this 
Wy and breath ; but that — that I say, is your 
life which is to flourish in the memory of all ages, 
which posterity will cherish, and eternity itself 
propigate. It is to this that you must attend, to 
this that you must form yourself, which has many 
tlms* already to admire, yet wants something 
«tifl that it may praise in you. Posterity will be 
Uttied to hear and read of your commands, 
pnmooes ; the Rhine, the Ocean, the Nile ; your 
BaniDerable battles, incredible victories, infinite 
■otHunents, splendid triumphs: but unless this 
Qty be established again by your vrisdom and coun- 
cils, your name indeed will wander tar and wide, 
yet will have no certain seat or place at last where 
to fix itself. There vrill be also amongst those who 
He yet unborn the same controversy that has been 
■BKttgst us; when some will extol your actions 
to the ikies, others, perhaps, vrill find something 
^f^e^e in them ; and that one thing above all, 
if yoa should not extinguish this flame of civil 
■», by restoring liberty to your country ; for the 
«K may be looked upon as the effect of fate, but 
the other is the certain act of wisdom. Pay a 
reverence, therefore, to those judges who will pass 
Hpncnt upon you in ages to come, and with less 
putiality, perhaps, than we, since they will neither 
he hiissed by affection or party, nor prejudiced by 
J»tred or envy to you : and though this, as some 
Uaely imagine, should then have no relation to 
J^t yet it concerns you certainly at the present, 
to act in such a manner that no oblirion may ever 
**•«« the lustre of your praises. Various were 
the inclinations of the citizens, and their opinions 
^bolly dirided ; nor did we differ only in sen- 
'lotenti and wishes, but in arms also and camps ; 
the merits of the cause were dubious, and the 
<^OQtention between two celebrated leaders : many 



doubted what vras the best ; many what was con- 
venient ; many what was decent ; some also what 
was lawful,'* &c.» 

But though Csesar took no step towards re- 
storing the republic, he employed himself this 
summer in another work of general benefit to 
mankind, the reformation of the calendar, by 
accommodating the course of the year to the exact 
course of the sun, from which it had varied so 
widely as to occasion a strange confusion in all 
their accounts of time. 

The Roman year, from the old institution of 
Numa, was lunar, borrowed from the Greeks, 
amongst whom it consisted of three hundred and 
fifty.four days. Numa added one more to them 
to make the whole number odd, which was thought 
the more fortunate ; and to fill up the deficiency 
of his year to the measure of the solar course, 
inserted likewise or intercalated, after the manner 
of the Greeks, an extraordinary month of twenty- 
two days, every second year, and twenty-three every 
fourth, between the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth day of February' : he committed the care 
of intercalating this month and the supernumerary 
day to the college of priests, who, in progress of 
time, partly by a negligent, partly a superstitious, 
but chiefly by an arbitrary abuse of their trust, 
used either to drop or insert them, as it was found 
most conrenient to themselves or their friends, to 
make the current year longer or shorter*!. Thus 
Cicero, when haraissed by a perpetual course of 
pleading, prayed, that there might be no inter- 
calation to lengthen his fatigue ; and when pro- 
consul of Cilicia, pressed Atticoe to exert all his 
interest to prevent any intercalation within the 
year, that it might not protract his government 
and retard his return to Rome'. Curio, on the 
contrary, when he could not persuade the priests 
to prolong the year of his tribunate by an interca- 
lation, made that a pretence for abandoning the 
senate, and going over to Cssar*. 

This licence of intercalating introduced the 
confusion above-mentioned, in the computation of 
their time : so that the order of all their months 
was transposed from their stated seasons; the 
vrinter months carried back into autumn, the 
autumnal into summer : till Ccesar resolved to put 
an end to this disorder by abolishing the source of 
it, the use of intercalations ; and instead of the 
lunar to establish the solar year, adjusted to the 
exact measure of the sun's revolution in the zodiac, 
or to that period of time in which it returns to 

o Pro M. Marcell. 8. 9. 10 

p This was usually called inter eaiarU^ though Plutarch 
gives ft the name of merctdoniugf which none of the 
Roman writers mention, except that Festu» speaks of 
some days under the title of merctdonia, hecause the 
nurceg or wagea of workmen were oommonly paid upon 
them. 

q Quod fnstitutum perite a Numa posteriorum pontifi- 
oum negligentia dissolutum est. — De Leg. iL 18 ; Consorin. 
De Die Nat a 90 ; Macrob. Bat. 1. 14. 

r Noshic in multitudine et oelebritate judiciorum— ita 
deetinemnr, ut quotidie vota fadamus ne interoaletur.— 
Ep. Fam. vii. 8. 

P^ fortunas primura illud prcfulci atque pmnunl 
qucflo. ut bimufl annul ; ne intercaletur quidem.— Ad Att. 
V. 13. 9. 

• Levisdme enim, quia de intercalando non obtinuerat, 
tronafuRit ad populum et pro Ccsare loqui oo»pit— £p. 
Fam. vUi. 6 ; Dio, p. 148. 
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the poiot from which it set out : and as this, ac- 
corojog to the astronomers of that age, was sup- 
posed to be three hundred and sixty-five days and 
six hours, so he divided the days into twelve arti- 
ficial months ; and to supply the deficiency of the 
six hours, by which they fell short of the sun's 
complete course, he ordered a day to be inter- 
calated after every four years, between the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth of February*. 

But to make this new year begin and proceed 
regularly, he was forced to insert into the current 
year two extraordinary months between November 
and December ; the one of thirty-three, the other 
of thirty-four days; besides the ordinary inter- 
calary month of twenty-three days, which fell into 
it of course ; which were all necessary to fill up 
the number of days that were lost to the old year, 
by the omission of intercalations, and to replace 
the months in their proper seasons". All this was 
effected by the care and skill of Sosigenes, a cele- 
brated astronomer of Alexandria, whom Csesar hsd 
brought to Rome for that purpose ' : and a new 
calendar was formed upon it by Flavins a scribe, 
digested according to the order of the Roman fes- 
tivals, and the old manner of computing their days 
by calends, ides, and nones ; which was published 
and authorised by the dictator's edict, not long 
after his return finDm Africa. This year therefore 
was the longest that Rome had ever known, con- 
sisting of fifteen months, or four hundred and 
forty-five days, and is called the last of the oon- 
fttsion^ ; because it introduced the Julian or solar 
year, with the commencement of the ensuing 
January ; which continues in use to this day in all 
Christian countries, without any other variation 
than that of the old and new style*. 

Soon after the affair of Marcellus, Cicero had 
another occasion of trying both his eloquence and 
interest with Cssar, in the cause of Ligarius ; who 
was now in exile on the account of his having been 
in arms against Caesar in the African war, in which 
he had borne a considerable command. His two 
brothers however had always been on Caesar's side; 
and being recommended by Pansa, and warmly 

*■ This day wm called BistextMS, from its being a repeti- 
tion or duplicate of the sixth of the kalends of March, 
which fell always on the 24th ; and hence our intercalary 
or leap year is still called BisgextiU. 

« Quo witon magis in posterum ex Kalendis Januariis 
nobis teniporum ratio oongrueret, inter Novembrem et 
Decembrem mensem adjecit duos alios : fuitque is annus 
^x V. menaimn cum intercalario. qui ex consuetudine eum 
annum indderat— Suet. J. Ca». 40. 

« PUn. Hist. Nat. xrUI. 2flw 

7 Adnitente sibi M. Flavio soriba, qui soriptos diet stn- 
fuloe ita ad dictatorem detulit, ut et ordo eorum inveniri 
facillime posset, et invento certus status peraeveraret— 
eaque re factum est, ut annus oonfusionisultlmus in quad- 
ringentos quadraginta tres dies tenderetur.— Hacrob. Sat 
i.14; Dio,927. 

Maorobius malcea this year to consist of 443 days, but he 
should have said 445, since, according to all accounts, 
ninety days were added to the old year of 355. 

* This difference of the old and new style was occasioned 
by a r^uUtion made by Pope Gregory, ▲. d. 1562, for it 
having been observed, that the computation of the renud 
equinox was fallen back ten days from the time of the 
council of Nice, when it was found to be on the 21st of 
March ; according to which all the festivals of the church 
were then solemnly settled ; Pope Gregory, by the advice 
ef astronomers, caused ten days to be entirely sunk and 
thrown out of the current year, between the 4th and 15th 
of October. 



supported by Cicero, had almost prevailed for his 
pardon ; of which Cicero gives the foUovring ac- 
count in a letter to Ligarius himself. 

Cicero to Ligarius, 

** I would have you to be a8.«ured diat I employ 
my whole pains, labour, care, study, in procuring 
your restoration: for as I have ever bad the 
greatest affection for you, so the singular piety and 
love of your brothers, for whom as well as yourself 
I have always professed the utmost 'esteem, never 
suffer me to neglect any opportunity of my duty 
and service to you. But what I am now doing, or 
have done, I would have you learn from their 
letters rather than mine ; but as to what I hope 
and take to be certain in your affair, that I choose 
to acquaint you with myself: for if any man be 
timorous in great and dangerous events, and fearing 
always the worst rather than hoping the best, I am 
he ; and if this be a fault, confess myself not to 
be free firom it ; yet on the twenty- seventh of No- 
vember, when, at the desire of your brothers I had 
been early with Csesar, and g^ne throng the 
trouble and indignity of getting access and au- 
dience; when your brothers and relations had 
thrown themselves at his feet, and 1 had said 
what your cause and circumstances required, I 
came away persuaded that your pardon was cer- 
tain: which I collected not only from Ceesar's 
discourse, which was mild and generous, but from 
his eyes and looks, and many other signs, which I 
could better observe than describe. 1 1 is your part, 
therefore, to behave yourself with fimmess and 
courage ; and as you have borne the more turbulent 
part prudently, to bear this calmer state of things 
cheeiifttlly : I shall continue still to take the same 
pains in your affairs as if there was the greatest 
difficulty in them, and will heartily supplicate in 
your behalf, as I have hitherto done, not only 
Csesar himself, but all his friends whom I have 
ever found most affectionate to me. Adieu*." 

While Ligarius* s affair was in this hopeful way, 
Q. Tubero, who had an old quarrel with him, being 
desirous to obstruct his pardon, and knowing 
Csesar to be particularly exasperated against all 
those who, through an obstinate aversion to him, 
had renewed the war in Africa, accused him in the 
usual forms of an uncommon zeal and violence in 
prosecuting that war. Csesar privately encouraged 
the prosecution, and ordered tiie cause to be tned 
in the forum, where he sat upon it in person, 
strongly prepossessed against the criminal, and 
determincMi to lay hold on any plausible pretence 
for condemning him : but the force of Cicero's 
eloquence, exerted with all his skill in a cause 
which he had much at heart, got the better of all 
his prejudices, and extorted a pardon from him 
against his will. 

The merit of this speech is too well known, to 
want to be enlarged upon here : those who read it 
will find no reason to charge Cicero with flattery : 
but the free spirit which it breathes in the face of 
that power to which it was suing for merey, must 
give a great idea of the art of the speaker who 
could deliver such bold truths without offence ; as 
well as of the generosity of the judge, who beard 
them not only with patience but approbation. 

" Observe, Caesar," sayS he, " with what fidelity 

• Ep. Fam. Ti. 14. 
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I plead ligariiu's cmie, when I betray even my 
•wn by it- O that admirable clemency, worthy to 
be celebrated by erery kind of praise, letters, monu- 
ments ! M. Cicero defends a criminal before yon, 
by proying him not to haye been in those senti- 
ments, in which he owns himself to have been : nor 
does he jet fear your secret thoughts, or while he 
is pleadii^ for another, what may occor to you 
■boat kimdf: See, I say, how Uttle he is afraid 
9i yo*. See with what a courage and gaiety of 
speaking yoor generosity and wisdom inspire me. 
1 will raise my voice to such a pitch that the 
whole Roman people may hear roe. After the war 
was not only begun, Cssar, but in great measure 
finished, when I was driven by no necessity, I went 
by ^oice and judgment to join myself with those 
who had taken arms against you. Before whom 
do I say this ? why before him who, though he 
knew it to be true, yet restored me to the republic, 
before he had even seen me ; who wrote to me 
from Egypt, that I should be the same man that I 
had always been ; and when he was the only em- 
peror within the dominion of Rome, suffered me 
to be the other, and to hold my laurelled fasces as 
bog as I thought them worth holding — \ Do 
you then, Tubero, call Ligarius's conduct wicked ? 
for what reason ? since that cause has never yet 
been called by that name: some indeed call it 
mistake, others fear ; those who speak more se- 
verely, hope, ambition, hatred, obstinacy; or at 
the worst, rashness ; but no man besides you has 
evo' called it wickedness. For my part were 1 to 
invent a proper and genuine name for our calamity, 
I riMmld take it for a kind of fatality that had 
poasessed the unwary minds of men ; so that none 
can think it strange that all human counsels were 
overroled by a dirine necessity. Call us then, if 
you |dease, unhappy ; though we can never be so 
under this conqueror : but I speak not of us who 
survive, but of those who fell ; let them be ambi. 
tioos ; let them be angry ; let them be obstinate ; 
bat let not the guilt of crime, of fury, of parri- 
dde, ever be charged on Cn. Pompey, and on 
manj of thoee who died with him. When did we 
ever hear any such thing from you, Caesar ? or 
what other view had you in the war, than to defend 
youra^ from injury ? — ^you considered it, from the 
first, not as a war, but a secession $ not as a 
hostile but civil dissention : where both sides 
wished well to tiie republic ; yet through a differ- 
ence, partly of counsels, partly of inclinations, 
deviated from the common good : the dignity of 
the leaders was almost equal ; though not perhaps 
of those who followed them : the cause was then 
&bionB, since there was something which one might 
approve on either side ; but now, that must needs 
be thought the best which the gods have favoured; 
and after the experience of your clemency, who 
can be displeased with that victory in which no 
man fell who was not actually in arms^" 

The speech was soon made public, and greedily 
bought by aU. Atticus was extremely pleased with 
it. Old very industrious in recommending it ; so 
that Cicero says merrily to him by letter, — ** You 
have sold my Ligarian speech finely : whatever I 
write for the future, I will make you the pub- 
hdher :" and again, <* your authority, I perceive, 
my little oration famous : for Balbus and 



k Pro Ugar. 3. 
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Oppius write me word that they are wonderfully 
taken with it, and have sent a copy to Caesar**." 
The success which it met with made Tubmo 
ashamed of the figure that he made in it, so that he 
applied to Cicero to have something inserted in 
his fiivour, with the mention of his wife, and some 
of his family, who were Cicero's near relations ; 
but Cicero excused himself, '' because the speech 
was got abroad : nor had he a mind,'' he says, 
" to make any apology for Tubero's conduct*." 

Ligarius was a man of distinguished zeal for the 
liberty of his country, which was the reason both 
of Cicero's pains to preserve, and of Cssar's 
averseness to restore him. After his return he 
lived in great confidence with Brutus, who found 
him a fit person to bear a part in the conspiracy 
against Cesar ; but happening to be taken iU near 
the time of its execution, when Brutus, in a visit 
to him, began to lament that he was fallen sick in 
a very unlucky hour; Ligarius, raising himself 
presently upon his elbow, and taking Brutus by 
the hand, replied : " Yet still, Brutus, if you mean 
to do anything worthy of yourself, I am well ' ;" 
nor did he disappoint Brutus's opinion of him, for 
we find him afterwards in the list of the conspira- 
tors. 

In the end of the year, Caesar was called away in 
great haste into Spain, to oppose the attempts of 
Pompey's sons, who, by the credit of their father's 
name, were become masters again of all that pro- 
vince ; and with the remains of the troops which 
Labienus, Varus, and the other chiefs who escaped, 
had gathered up from Africa, were once more in 
condition to try the fortune of the field with him : 
where the great danger to which he was exposed 
from this last effort of a broken party, shows how 
desperate his case must have heea, if Pompey 
himself, with an entire and veteran army, had first 
made choice of this country for the scene of the 
war. 

Cicero all this while passed his time with little 
satisfaction at home, being disappointed of the 
ease and comfort which he expected 
^ ocTflJ from his new marriage: his children, 
c. jciros* *• '^^ '"•y i™*gine, while their own 
cJsflAii mother was living, would not easily 

DtcTAToa III. bear with a young mother-in-law in 
XT the house with them. The son es- 

coivBULiv. pecially was pressing to get a par- 
mivB coi^ ticular appointment settled for his 
"OA« maintenance, and to have leave also 

jr Mmixxm to go to Spain, and make a campaign 
MoM^quiL ^o*^®"^ C»sar, whither his cousin Quia- 
tus was already gone : Cicero did not 
approve this project, and endeavoured by all means 
to dissuade him from it, representing to him that 
it would naturally draw a just reproach upon them, 
for not thinking it enough to quit their former 
party, unless they fought against it too ; and that 
he would not be pleaMd to see his cousin more 

^ Ligarianam prwelare vendidistL Postbao qoioqidd 
icrip«ero, tiU prooonium deferam. — Ad Att. xiiL 12. 

Liguianam, ut video, pneolare auctoritas toa commoi- 
davit Seripdt enim ad me Balbna et Opplos, mirifioe w 
probare, ob eamque caomm ad Ceaarem earn m orattanoa- 
1am miaia8e.--ndd. 19. 

• Ad Ligarianam de uxore Tnberonls, etprivigna, nequa 
poosom Jam addere, est enim res pervolgate, neque Taber- 
onem volo deCendere. Miilfloe est enim ^iAmTU»t.^-Ibld. 
90. r Plat, in Brat. 
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rej^ded there than himself ; and promising withal, 
if be would consent to stay, to make him an ample 
and honourable allowance'. This direrted him 
from the thoughts of Spain, though not from the 
desire of removing from his father, and taking a 
separate house in the city, with a distinct family 
of his own ; but Cicero thought it best to send 
him to Athens, in order to spend a few years in 
the study of philosophy and polite letters ; and to 
make the proposal agreeable, offered him an ap- 
pointment that would enable him to live as splen- 
didly as any of the Roman nobility who then 
resided there, Bibulus, Acidinus, or Messala^. 
This scheme was accepted, and soon after executed, 
and young Cicero was sent to Athens with two of 
his father's freedmen, L. TuUius Montanos, and 
Tullius Marcianus, as the intendants and counsellors 
of his general conduct, while the particular direc- 
tion of his studies was left to the principal philo- 
sophers of the place, and above all, to Cratippus, 
the chief of the Peripatetic sect'. 

In this uneasy state both of his private and 
public life, he was oppressed by a new and most 
cruel affliction — the death of his beloved daughter 
TuUia, which happened soon after her divorce 
from Dolabella, whose manners and humour were 
entirely disagreeable to her. Cicero had long been 
deliberating with himself and his friends, whether 
Tullia should not first send the divorce, but a 
prudential regard to Dolabella's power and interest 
with Cesar, which was of use to him in these 
times, seems to have withheld him. ^ The case 
was the same with Dolabella; he was willing 
enough to part vrith Tullia, but did not care to 
break vrith Cicero, whose friendship was a credit 
to him, and whom gratitude obliged him to observe 
and reverence, since Cicero had twice defended 
and preserved him in capital causes* ; so that it 
teems most probable that the divorce was of an 
amicable kind, and executed at last by the consent 
of both sides ; for it gave no apparent interruption 
to the friendship between Cicero and Dolabella, 
which they carried on with the same show of 
affection and professions of respect towards each 
other, as if the relation had still subsisted. 

Tullia died in childbed at her husband's house ">, 
which confirms the probability of their agreement 
in the divorce : it is certain, at least, that she died 

ff De Iliapania duo attuli ; primum idem, quod tibl. mo 
▼ereri rituperationem : non Mtis esse si hnc arma reliqui*- 
semus? etiun contraria ? deinde fore ut angeretur. cimi 
a fratre famiUaritate et omni gratia vinceretur. Velim 
magi« Uberalitate uti mea quam sua libertate.— Ad Att. 
xii. 7. 

^ Prantabo nee Bibulum, nee Aoidlnum, nee Meoalam, 
quoe Atbenfs futuroe audio, majores ramptut faoturos, 
quam quod ex eis meroedibua accipietur. — Ibid. 32. 

1 L. TuUium Montantmi noeti, qui cum Cicerone profeo- 
tua eat— Ibid. A2. 53. 

Quanquam te, Maroe fili, annum jamaudientem Cratip' 
pum, die.— Oe Off. 1. 1 ; ii. 2. 

^ Te oro ut de bac miaera cogltea— melius quidem In 
peasimla nihil fuit discidio— nunc quidem ipae videtur 
denunciare— placet mihi igftur. et idem tfbi nunoium 
ranItU, &a— Ad Att xl. 23 ; ibid. 3. 

Quod aoripei de nundo remittendu, qa« ait istlua vis hoc 
tempore, et qu« concitatio multitudinia, ignore. Bi me* 
tuendua Iratua eat, quiea tamen ab iUo fortaaae naaoetur. 
^Ep. Fam. xir. 13. 

1 CuJua ego aalutem duobua capitis JudioUs summa con- 
tentione defend!.— Ep. Fam. Ui. la 

>» PlutinGic 



in Rome, where Cicero was detained (he says) 
by the expectation of the birth, and to receive the 
first payment of her fortune back again firom 
Dolabella, who was then in Spain : she was de- 
livered, as it was thought, very happily, and sup- 
posed to be out of duiger, when an unexpected 
turn in her case put an end to her life, to the 
inexpressible grief of her father". 

We have no account of the issue of this birth, 
which writers confound with that which happened 
three years before, when she was delivered at the 
end of seven months of a puny male child ; but 
whether it was from the first, or the second time 
of her lying-in, it is evident that she left a son 
by DolabelS^ who survived her, and whom Cicero 
mentions more than once in his letters to Atticus, 
by the name of Lentulus<» : desiring him to visit 
the child, and see a due care taken of him, and to 
assign him what number of servants he thought 
proper'. 

Tullia was about two-and-thirty years old at the 
time of her death ; and by the few hints which are 
left of her character, appears to have been an 
excellent and admirable woman: she was most 
affectionately and piously observant of her father ; 
and to the usual graces of her sex, having added 
the more solid accomplishments of knowledge and 
polite letters, was qualified to be the comp^ion, 
as well as the delight of his age, and was justly 
esteemed, not only as one of the best, but the most 
learned of the Roman ladies. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the loss of such a daughter, in the 
prime of her life, and the most comfortless season 
of his own, should affect him with all that grief, 
which the greatest calamity could imprint on a 
temper nati^ally timid and desponding. 

Plutarch tells us that the philosophen came 
from all parts to comfort him ; but that can hardly 
be true, except of those who lived in Rome, or in 
his own family ; for his ^rst care was, to shun all 
company as much as he could, by removing to 
Atticus's house, where he lived chiefly in the 
library, endeavouring to relieve his mind by turn- 
ing over every book which he could meet with, on 
the subject of moderating griefs ; but finding his 
residence here too public, and a greater resort to 



n Me Rome tenuit omnino Tulliv mtm partus : aed cum 
ea, quemadmodum apero, aatia firma ait, teneor tamen, 
dum a Dolabells procnratoribua exigam primam pen- 
aionem. — Ep. Fam. vi. 18. 

o The father'a namea were Pabltus Comelins Lentuluf 
Dolabella; the two last being aumamea acquired pCThaps 
by adoption, and distinguiahing the different brandiea of 
the Cornelian family. 

p Velim aliquando, cum erit tnnm oommodnm. Lanto- 
lum puerum viaaa, eique da mandplis, qnie tibi videbitur^ 
attribuaa— Ad Att xii. 28. 

Quod Lentulnm inviaia, valde gratum<— Ibid. 30 ; it 18. 

N.B. Mr. Bayle declarea himaelf aurprised, to find Asco- 
niut Pad. so iU-informed ttftht historp tif Tullia, astoidi 
UMt that afixr PUo't death, $he leat married to P. Lentulus, 
and died in child-bed at his house: in which ahort acconnt 
then is caaistined, he ny^tufo or three lies. But Plutarch 
oonfirma the aame account; and the miatalce will reat at 
laat, not on Aaoonlua. but on Mr. Bayle himaelf, who did 
not reflect, from the authority of thoae ancienta, that Les- 
tulua was one of Dolabella'a namea. by which he was called 
indifferently, aa well aaby any <rf the rest— Bayle, Diction. 
Artie. Tullia, notek, 

N Me mihi nan defuiaaetn testis es, nihil enimdemcnvre ; 
minuendo ab ullo acriptum est, quod ego non domi tuc , 
legerinu— Ad Att xii. 14. 
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luDi than be could bear, he retired to Astorat one 
of his seats near Antium, a little island on the 
Litian shore, at the mouth of a river of the same 
Dune, covered with woods and irores, cut out into 
ibady walks ; a scene of all others the fittest to 
iodaJlie melancholy, and where he could give a free 
CDirae to his grief. ** Here," says he, " I live 
vithoQt the speech of man : every morning early 
1 isde myself in the thickest of the woc^, and 
wnr oome out till the evening : next to yourself, 
iK)thing is so dear to me as this solitude: my 
vbole conversation is with books, yet that is some- 
tiaes mterrapted by my tears, which I resist as 
veil as I can, but am not yet able to do much'/* 

Atticm urged him to quit this retirement, and 
dvart himself with business, and the company of 
bis friends ; and put him gently in mind, that, by 
ftfliotiDg himself so immoderately, he would hurt 
kis cfaancter, and give people a handle to censure 
til weakness ; to which he makes the following 



" Aa to what you write, that yon are afraid lest 
tk excess of my grief should lessen my credit and 
ntbority ; I do not know what men would have 
of oe. Is it that I should not grieve? that is 
iDposiible: or that I should not be oppressed 
with grief ? who was ever less so ? When I took 
Kfage at your house, was any man ever denied 
icceiB to me ? or did any one ever come who had 
reason to complain of me ? I went from you to 
Astnra, where those gay sparks who find fault 
vith ne are not able even to read so much as I 
bate written. How well, is nothing to the purpose ; 
yeftit is of a kind which nobody could write, with 
« <ittordered mind. I spent a month in my gardens 
sbovt Rome, where I received all who came with 
ti>e lanie easiness as before. At this very moment, 
vluls I am employing my whole time in reading 
nd writing, those who are with me are more 
&%oed wih their leisure than I with my pains. 
If any one asks why I am not at Rome ? because 
it it Tacation time : why not in some of my villas 
Qiore suitable to the season ? because I could not 
osily bear so much company. I am where he who 
kas the best house at Bale chooses to be in this 
pvt of the year. When I come to Rome, nobody 
thaU find anything amiss, either in my looks or 
i^^^coone. As to that cheerfulness with which we 
M«l to season the misery of these times, 1 have 
^ it, indeed, for ever, but will never part with 
mf ooQstancy and firmness, either of mind or 
«I»echy' Ac. 

All his other friends were very officious, like- 
^ in making their compliments of condolence, 
^ Miministering arguments of comfort to" him : 
J^«n« the rest, Cfesar himself, in the harry of 
his affurs in Spain, wrote him a letter on the 
J«Bion, dated from Hispalis, the last of April*. 
Bnjtos wrote another, so friendly and afiectionate, 
jj^J t greatly m oved him". Lucceius, also, one 

* In hae ntitodine careo oamiam colloquio, camqae 
^|Bei& dlvun m« abstmai denaam et asperam, non exeo 
^ *at« Tnpemm. Secundum te, nihil mlhi amlciua 
"°^*|^>'M- In m mihi omnia sermo est cum Uteris ; euzn 
™<& iaterpeUat fleioa ; cni repogno qooad poesom, aed 
■w^pamnon ranua.— Ad Att. 15, 

• A4AttxiL4a 

' A Cnaic Uteraa acoepi oonaolatariaa, datas prfd. Kal. 

««a,HiipiU^Ad AtL xiiL aa 

' Brati Utoc aerfptap H prodentcr et amice, mnltas 
°^ nUhi iKryniM attulenmt^-IbkL xiL 13. 



of the most esteemed writers of that age, sent him 
two ; the first to condole, the second to expostu- 
late with him, for persevering to cherish an un- 
manly and useless grief ' : but the following letter 
of Ser. Sulpicius is thought to be a masterpiece 
of the consolatory kind. 

Ser. Sulpicitts to M, T. Cicero, 
** I was exceedingly concerned, as indeed I ought 
to be, to hear of the death of your daughter Tuliia, 
which I looked upon as an affliction common to 
us both. If I had been with you, I would have 
made it my business to convince you what a real 
share I take in your grief. Though that kind of 
consolation is but wretched and lamentable, as it is 
to be performed by friends and relations, who are 
overwhelmed with grief, and cannot enter upon 
their task without tears, and seem to want comfort 
rather themselves, than to be in condition to ad- 
minister it to others. I resolved, therefore, to write 
you in short, what occurred upon it to my own 
mind : not that I imagined that the same things 
would not occur also to you, bat that the force of 
your grief migl^t possibly hinder your attention to 
them. What reason is there, then, to disturb 
yourself so immoderately on this melancholy occa- 
sion ? Consider how fortune has already treated 
us : how it has deprived us of what ought to be as 
dear to us as children ; our country, credit, dig- 
nity, honours. After so miserable a loss as this, 
what addition can it possibly make to our grief, to 
suffer one misfortune more ? or bow can a mind, 
after being exercised in such trials, not grow caU 
lous, and think everything else of inferior yalue ? 
But is it for your daaghter's sake that you grieve ? 
Yet how often must you necessarily reflect, as I 
myself frequently do, that those cannot be said to 
be hardly dealt with, whose lot it has been in these 
times, without suffering any affliction, to exchange 
life for death ! For what is there in our present 
circumstances that could give her any great invi- 
tation to live ? What business ? what hopes ? 
what prospect of comfort before her? Was it to 
pass her days in the married state, with some 
young man of the first quality (for you, I know, 
on the account of your dignity, might have chosen 
what son-in-law you pleased out of all our youth, 
to whose fidelity you might safely have trusted 
her) ? Was it then for the sake of bearing children, 
whom she might have had the pleasure to see 
flourishing afterwards, in the enjoyment of their 
paternal fortunes, and rising gradually to all the 
honours of the state, and using the liberty to which 
they were bom, in the protection of their friends 
and clients ? But what is there of all this which 
was not taken away before it was even given to 
her ? But it is an evil, you'll say, to lose our 
children. It is so ; yet it is much greater to suffer 
what we now endure. I cannot help mentioning 
one thing, which has given me no small comfort, 
and may help also, perhaps, to mitigate your grief. 
On my return from Asia, as I was sailing from 
iEgina towards Megara, I began to contemplate 
the prospect of the countries around me. iEgina 
was behind, Megara before me ; — Pirseeus on the 
right, Corinth on the left ; all which towns, once 
famous and flourishing, now lie overturned, and 
buried in their ruins. Upon this aght, I could not 

> Ep. Fam. v. 13, 14. 
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but think presently within myidf, Aki ! how do 
we poor mortals finst and vex ourselves, if any of 
our friends happen to die, or to be killed, whose 
life is yet so short, when the carcasses of so many 
noble cities lie here exposed before me in one 
▼iew ? Why wilt thou not then command thyself, 
Senrins, and remember that thou art bom a man ? 
Believe me, I was not a little confirmed by this 
contemplation. Try the force of it, therefore, if 
you please, upon yourself, and imagine the same 
prospect before your own eyes. But to come 
nearer home : — When you consider how many of 
our greatest men have perished lately at once — 
what destruction has been made in the empire — 
what havoc in all the provinces — how can you be 
so much shocked, to be deprived of the fleeting 
breath of one little woman, who, if she had not 
died at this time, must necessarily have died a few 
years after, since that was the condition of her 
oeing bom ? But recall your mind from reflections 
of this kind to the consideration of yourself, and 
think rather on what becomes your character and 
dignity ; that your daughter lived as long as life 
was worth enjoying, as long as the republic stood ; 
had seen her father pnetor, consul, augur ; been 
married to the noblest of our youth ; had tasted 
every good in life; and when the republic fell, 
then quitted it : — ^what ground is there then, either 
for you or her, to complain of fortune on this 
account? In short, do not forget that you are 
Cicero, one who has been used always to prescribe 
and give advice to others ; nor imitate those paltry 
physicians, who pretend to cure other people's 
diseases, yet are not able to cure their own ; but 
suggest rather to yourself the same lesson, which 
yon would give in the same case. There is no 
grief so great which length of time will not 'alle- 
viate ; but it would be shameful in you to wait for 
that time, and not to prevent it by your wisdom ; 
besides, if there be any sense in the dead, such was 
her love and piety to yon, that she must be con- 
cerned to see how much you afflict yourself. Give 
this, therefore, to the deceased ; give it to your 
friends, give it to your country, that it may have 
the benefit of your assistance and advice, whenever 
there shall be occasion. Lastly, since fortune has 
now made it necessary to us to accommodate our- 
selves to our present situation, do not give any one 
a handle to think that you are not so much bewail- 
ing your daughter as the state of the times, and 
the victory of certain persons. I am ashamed to 
write any more, lest I should seem to distrust 
your pradence, and will add, therefore, but one 
thing futher, and conclude. We have sometimes 
seen you bear prosperity nobly, with great honour 
and applause to yourself ; let us now see that you 
can bear adversity with the same moderation, and 
without thinking it a greater burthen than you 
ought to do, lest, in the number of all your other 
virtues, this one at last be thought to be wanting. 
As to myself, when I understand that your mind 
is grown more calm and composed, I will send you 
word how all things go on here, and what is the 
state of the province. Adieu r.** 

His answer to Sulpidus was the same in effect 
with what he gave to all his friends ; *' that his 
case was difierent from all the examples which he 
had been collecting for his own imitation of men 

7 Ep. Fam. Iv. 5. 



who had borne the loss of children with firamess ; 
since they lived in times when their dignity in the 
state was able in great measure to oompenaate 
their misfortune ; but for me," says he, '* after I 
had lost all those ornaments which you enamet«te, 
and which I had acquired with the utmost paina, I 
have now lost the only comfort that was left to me. 
In this rain of the republic, my thoughts were 
not diverted by serving either my friends or mj 
country : I had no inclination to the forum ; could 
not bear the sight of the senate ; took myself, aa 
the case in trath was, to have lost all the fruit of 
my industry and fortunes : yet when I reflected diat 
all this was common to you and to many others as 
well as to myself, and was forcing mysdf tfaerelbre 
to bear it tolerably, I had still in Tuliia somewhat 
always to recur to, in which I could aoquieaoe, and 
in whose sweet conversation I could drop all my 
cares and troubles : but by this last crael wonnd, all 
the rest which seemed to be healed are broken out 
again afresh : for as I then could relieve the nneasi. 
ness which the republic gave me by what I found at 
home ; so I cannot now, in the afflictioa which 
I feel at home, find any remedy abroad, but am 
driven as well from my house as the foram, since 
neither my house can ease my public grief, nor the 
public my domestic one*/' 

The remonstrances of his friends had but little 
effect upon him ; all the relief that he found was 
from reading and writing, in which he continually 
employed himself, and did what no man had ever 
done before tdm, draw up a treatise of consolation 
for himself, fitHn which he professes to have 
received his greatest comfort : '* Though he waote 
it," he owns, '* at a time when, in the opinion of the 
philosophers, he was not so wise as he ought to 
have been : but I did violence," says he, *' to my 
nature ; to make the greatness of my sorrow give 
place to the greatness of the medicine, thou^ I 
acted against the advice of Chrysippus, who dis- 
suades the application of any remedy to the first 
assaults of grief *." In this work he chiefly imi- 
tated Grantor, the academic, who had left a cele- 
brated piece on the same subject ; yet he inserted 
also whatever pleased him from any other author 
who had written upon it^ ; illustrating his precepts 
all the way by examples from their own history, of 
the most eminent Romans of both sexes who had 
home the same misfortune with a remarkable con- 
stancy. This book was much read by the primitive 
fathers, especially Lactantius, to whom we are 
obliged for the few fragments which remain of it ; 
for, as the critics have long since observed, that 

« Ep. Fam. It. 6 : Ad Att. zU. 28. 

* Feci, quod ante me nemo, ut ipae me per Utens oonao- 

larer nffirmo tibi nuUam consolatiaiiem cue talem.— 

Ad Att. xji. 14 : It. SB. 

Quid ego de conaolatione dicam ? qu« mihi qnidem IpsI 
sane aliquantum medetnr, ceteris itrai multom iUam pn>- 
futuram puto.— De Div. iL 1. 

In consolationis libro, quern in medio, {non tnbn npfen- 
tes eramua) monore et dolore oonacripsimus : qnodquc 
vetat Chryfdppus, ad reoentee quasi tumores animi reme- 
dium adhibere, id nos fecimus, naturvque rim adtulimns. 
ut magnitudini medicine doloris magnitudo oanoederet.— 
Tusc. Ditp. iv. 29. 

^ Crantorem seqnor.— Plin. Hist. Nat Prt^. 

Neque tameo progredior longius, quam mihi dootiasimi 
homines conoedunt. quorum scripta omnia, quccunque 
sunt in earn sentantaam non legi solum sed in mea etiam 
scripta transtuli.— Ad Att xiL 21. 22. 
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pieee which ve now see in the collection of his 
vntiiigs under the title of €k>n«olation, ii nn- 
doobtedlj spnriouA. 

But the design of this treatise was not onlj to 
refiere h» own mind, bat to consecrate the virtues 
and memory of Tnlfia to all posterity ; nor did his 
foadses for her stop here, but suggested the pro- 
ject of a more effectual consecration by building a 
tenple to her, and erecting her into a sort of deity. 
It VIS in opinion of the philosophers, which he 
yanelf constancy fovoured, and in his present 
dftomstances particularly indulged, '* that the 
souk of men were of heavenly extraction, and that 
tiie pore and chaste, at their dissolution from the 
body, returned to the fountain from which they 
va« derived, to snbsist eternally in the fruition and 
paitidpation of the divine nature ; whilst the im- 
pare snd corrupt were left to grovel below in the 
dirt and darkness of these inferior regions." He 
dedties, therefore, ** that as the wisdom of the 
lodeats had consecrated and deified many excellent 
pcnons of both sexes, whose temples were then 
KBuning, the pmgeny of Cadmus, of Amphitryon, 
of Tyndsnu, so he would perform the same honour 
to tallia; who, if any creature had ever deserved 
it, vat of all the most worthy of it I will do it, 
tberdore (says he) and consecrate thee, thou best 
md most learned of women, now admitted into the 
tsnably of the gods, to the regard and veneration 
ofaUmortalsV 

la his letters to Atticus we find the strongest 
expTcsoons of his resolution, and impatience to see 
tba deagn executed : *« I will have a temple," 
a;* Ite; <* it it is not possible to divert me from it 
^ it be not finished this summer, I shall not 
^iok m jseif clear of guilt — I am more religiously 
Invad to the execution of it than any man ever was 
to the performance of his vow<^." He seems to 
^nt designed a fabric of great magnificence, for he 
iud lettled the plan with his architect, and con- 
tacted for pillars of Chian marble with a sculptor 
of that i»le, where both the work and the materials 
■en the most esteemed of any in Greece*. One 
mtou that determined him to a temple rather 

< N«o enim oftmibos nu aspirates arbitrati sunt eundem 
<vmm in ccdom patere. Nam vitiit et soeleribus oonta- 
bi^Mm depiimi in tenebras, atque in cceno Jacere docue- 
nmt : castos antem anlmns, puroe, integroe, inoomiptos, 
^■aa ctiam rtudiis atque artibuB ezpolitos leni quodam ao 
hefli hp«o ad deos, id est, ad naturam sol siniilem pervo- 
hre.-Pr«gm. Consolat. ex Lactantlo. 

Com Tero et mares et fceminas complnras ex bominlbus 
i>^ dflwom numero esw videamns, et eonmi in urbibus 
Btqoe agrb augostiKiina templa venereniur, assentiamor 
•wni aapioiUje, quorum ingeniis et inrentis omnem 
^t*>ni l«gibas et inatitutis ezcultam oonstitutamque habe- 
""^ Quod d allum unqoam animal consecrandum fiiit, 
Qlod profecto fuit. 61 Cadmi, aut Amphitryonis progenies, 
^Tyndaii in coriom toUendafama fuit, huio idem bonos 
eerte dieaodns eat. Quod quidem faoiam ; teque omnium 
y*""*"* doctiaaimamqae, approbantibua diis ipsis, in 
**'"™ cvtu kxtttam. ad opinionem omnium mortalium 
•«««bOw— Ibid- ; Tusc. Disp. L 11, 12, 30, 31. 

* fuuun fieri volo, neque mihi emi potest. [Ad Att xiL 
^] Jtcdeo ad fimnm, nisi hac aestate abeolutom erit— 
J^«B me liberatum non putabo. [Ibid. 41.] Ego me ma- 
^ nU^inie, quam qoisquam fuit ullius voti, obstrictum 
P«o-Iba43. 

• De Uao iUo dioo^neque do genere dubito, placet 
«oi Biihi OluatiL [Ibid. 18.] Tu tamen cum Apella 
<«io oonline da oolumnia— Ibid. 19 ; Plin. Hist. Nat 



than a sepulchre was, that in the one he was not 
limited in the expense, whereas in the other he was 
confined by law to a certain sum, which he could 
not exceed without the forfeitur# of the same sum 
also to the public : yet this, as he tells us, was not 
the chief motive, but a resolution that he had 
taken of making a proper apotheosis'. The only 
difficulty was, to find a phice that suited his pur- 
pose: his first thought was to purchase certain 
gardens across the Tyber, which, lying near the 
city and in the public view, were the most likely 
to draw a resort of votaries to his new temple : 
he presses Atticus, therefore, ** to buy them for 
him at any rate without regard to his drcum- 
stanoes, since he would sell, or mortgage, or be 
content to live on little, rather than be disap- 
pointed : groves and remote places (he says) were 
proper only for deities of an established name and 
religion ; but for the deification of mortals public 
and open situations were necessary to strike the 
eyes and attract the notice of the people." But 
he found so many obstructions in all his attempts 
of purchasing, that to save trouble and expense, 
Atticus advised him to build at last in one of his 
own villas, to which he seemed inclined, lest the 
summer should pass without doing anything ; yet 
he was irresolute still which of his villas he should 
choose, and discouraged by reflecting on the change 
of masters, to which all private estates were ex- 
posed in a succession of ages, which might defeat 
the end of his building, and destroy the honour of 
his temple, by converting it to other uses, or 
suffe ring it to fall into ruins'. 

' Nimquam mihi venit in mentem, quo plus Insumtum 
in monumentum esaet. quam nesoio quid, quod lege conce- 
ditur, tantundem populo dandum esse : quod non roagno- 
pere moveret, nisi nescio qnumodo, &X(^»f fortasse. Nol- 
lem iUud ullo nomine nisi fanl appellari. [Ad Att xii. 
35.] Sepulorl simllitudinem efifbgere non tarn propter p«e- 
nam legis studeo, quam ut maxime aasequar ikiro$4wriw* 
—Ibid. 36. 

This fact seems to oonflrm what the author of the Book 
of Wisdom observes on the origin of idolatry ; that it was 
owing tu the fond affection of parents, seeking to do honour 
to their deceased children. The father, says he. oppressed 
with an unexpected ifrieffor the sudden death qfhis child, 
after making an image cf him, lugan to uforship him tu a 
god, though he was but a dead man, and craned certain 
rites and mysteries to his servants and dependants. [Wiad. 
xiv. 15.] But It was not Cicero's real thought after all to 
exalt his daughter into a deity : he knew it to be absurd, 
as he often declares, to pay divine honours to dead mortals ; 
and tells us, how their very publicans had decided that 
question in Baotia : for when the lands of the immortal 
gods were excepted out of their lease, bp the law qf the 
censers, they denied that any one could be deemed an im- 
mortal god, who had once been a man ,• and so made the 
lands qf Amphiaraus and Trophonius pay the same taxes 
with the rest. [De Nat Deor. ill. 19.] Yet in a political 
view he sometimes recommends the worship of those sons 
of men, whom their eminent services to mankind had 
advanced to the rank of inferior gods, as It inculcated, in 
a manner the most soisible, the doctrine of the souVs im- 
mortality. [De L^. ii. 11.] And since a temple was the 
most ancient way of doing honour to those dead who had 
deserved it, [Plin. Hist. Nat. xxrii.] he conddered it as 
the most effectual [method of perpetuating the memory 
and praises of Tullia, and was willing to take the benefit 
of the popular superstition, and follow the example of 
those ancients, who had polished and civilised human life, 
by oonseorating such patterns of virtue to the veneratkm 
of their feUow-dtiaena^Mongault, not. 1 ; Ad Att. xiL la 

ff Bed ineunda nobis ratio est, quemadmodum in omnl 
mutatione domlnomm, qui innumerabiles fieri possunt in 
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But after all his eagerness and solicitude about 
this temple, it was never actually built by him, 
since we find no mention of it in any of the 
ancient writers, which could not have been omitted 
if a fabric so memorable had ever been erected *>. 
It is likely that as his grief evaporated and his 
mind grew more calm, he began to consider his 
project more philosophically, and to perceive the 
vanity of expecting any lasting glory from such 
monuments which time itself, in the course of a 
few ages, must necessarily destroy : it is certain, 
at least, that as he made no step towards building 
it this summer, so Caesar's deaths which happened 
before the next, gave fresh obstruction to it, by 
the hurry of affairs in which it engaged him ; and 
though he had not etill wholly dropped the thoughts 
of it, but continued to make preparation and to 
set apart a fund for it', yet in the short and busy 
scene of life which remained to him, he never had 
leisure enough to carry it into execution. 

He was now grown so fond of solitude that all 
company was become uneasy to him, and when his 
friend Philippns, the father-in-law of Octavius, 
happened to come to his villa in that neighbour- 
hood, he was not a little disturbed at it, ft-om the 
apprehension of being teased with his visits ; and 
he tells Atticus, with some pleasure, that he had 
called upon him only to pay a short compli- 
ment, and went back again to Rome without giving 
him any trouble'^. His wife, Publilia, also wrote 
him word that her mother and brother intended to 
wait upon him, and that she would come along 
with them if he would give her leave, which she 
begged in the most earnest and submissive terms 
— ^but his answer was, that he was more indisposed 
than ever to receive company, and would not have 
them come ; and lest they should come vnthout 
leave, he desires Atticus to watch their motions 
and give him notice, that he might contrive to avoid 
them'. A denial so peremptory confirms what 

inflnita posteritate— illud quasi conaecratum remanere 
pomit Equidem jam nihil egeo veotigslibus, et parvo 
contentufl esse pOMum. Cogito interdum trans Tiberim 
hortos aliquos parare, et quidem ob hano cauaam maxime; 
nihil enim video quod tain celebre ease posset [Ad Att 
xii. la] De hortis. etiam atque etiam te rogo. [Ibid. 32.] 
Ut B«pe locuti Bumus, commutationes dominorum refor- 
mida [Ibid. 36.] Cclebritatem requiro.— Ibid. 37. 

h Celius Rhodiginus tells us, that in the time of Sixtns 
IT. there was found near Rome, on the Appian*way. over 
against the tomb of Cicero, the body of a woman, whose 
hair was dressed up in net-work of gold, and which, from 
the inscription, was thought to be the body of Tullia. It 
was entire, and so well preserved by spices, as to have 
suffered no injury from time ; yet when it was removed 
into the city, it mouldered away in three days. But this 
was only the hasty conjecture of some learned of that time, 
which, for want of authority to support it, soon vanished 
of itself ; for no inscription was ever produced to confirm 
it, nor has it been mentioned, that I Icnow of, by any other 
author, that there was any sepulchre of Cicero on the 
Appian-way.— CsL Rhod. Lection. Antiq. iiL 34. 

' Quod ex istis fructuosis rebus reoeptimi est, id ego ad 
illud fanum sepositum putabam.— Ad Att xv. 15. 

^ Mihi adhuc nihil prius fuit hao solitudine. quam 
vereor, ne Philippus tollat : heri enim vesperi venerat.— 
Ibid. xii. 16. 

Quod eram veritus, non obturbavit Philippus: nam 
ut heri me salutavit, statim Romam profectus est — Ibid. 
18. 

1 Publilia ad me scripsit, matrem suam cum Publilio 
ad me venturam, et so una, si ego paterer : orat multis 
et suppUoibus verbis ut liceat, et ut sibi rescribam 



Plutarch says, that his wife was now in disgrace 
with him, on account of her carriage towards his 
daughter, and for seeming to rejoice at her death ; 
a crime which, in the tenderness of his afiliction, 
appeared to him so heinous, that he could not bear 
the thoughts of seeing her any more ; and though 
it was inconvenient to him to part with her fortone 
at this time, yet he resolved to send her a divorce, 
as a proper sacrifice to the honour of Tullia". 

Brutus likewise about this time took a reaola- 
tion of putting away his wife Claudia, for the sake 
of taking Porcia, Bibulus's widow, and his uncle 
Cato*s daughter. But he was much censured for 
this step, since Claudia had no stain upon her 
character, was nobly bom, the sister of Appios 
Claudius, and nearly allied to Pompey ; so that hii 
mother Serrilia, though Cato's sister, seems to 
have been averse to the divorce, and strongly in 
the interests of Claudia against her niece. Cicero's 
advice upon it was, that if Brutus was resolved 
upon the thing, he should do it out of hand, as 
the best way to put an end to people's talking, by 
showing that it was not done out of levity or com- 
plaisance to the times, but to take the daughter of 
Cato, whose name was now highly popular", which 
Brutus soon after complied with, and naade Porda 
his wife. 

There happened another accident this summer 
which raised a great alarm in the city, the sur- 
prising death of Marcellus, whom Caesar had lately 
pardoned. He had left Mitylene and was come 
as far as Pirsus on his way towards Rome, 
where he spent a day with his old friend and 
colleague Serv. Sulpicius, intending to pursue hii 
voyage the day following by sea ; but in the night, 
after Sulpicius had taken leave of him, on the 
twenty-third of May, he was killed by his friend 
and client, Magius, who stabbed himself instantly 
with the same poniard ; of which Sulpidus sent 
the following account to Cicero. 

Serv, Sulpiciut to 3f. T. Cicero. 
" Though I know that the news which I am 
g^ing to tell you will not be agreeable, yet since 
chance and nature govern the lives of us all, I 
thought it my duty to acquaint you with the fact, 
in what manner soever it happened. On the 
twenty-second of May I came by sea from Epidan- 
rus to Pirseus to meet my colleague Marcellus, and 
for the sake of his company spent that day with 
him there. The next day, when I took my leave of 
him, with design to go from Athens into Boeotia to 
finish the remaining part of my jurisdiction, he, ss 
he told me, intended to set sail at tiie same time 
towards Italy. The day following, about four in 
the morning, wh en I was preparing to set out from 

rescripai, me etiam gravius esse affectum, quam turn, 
cum illi dixisoem, me solum esse velle, quare nolle roe 

hoc tempore earn ad me venire te hoc nunc rogo ut 

explores.— Ad Att. 32. 

m This affair of Pubiaia's divorce is frequently referred 
to, though with some obscurity, in his letters ; and we 
find Atticus employed by him afterwards to adjust with 
the brother, Publllius, the time and manner of paying bsck 
the fortune.— Ad Att. xiiL 34. 47 ; xvL 2. 

n A te expecto si quid de Bruto: quanqnam Nicias 
confectum putabat. sed divortium non probari.— Ad Att. 
xiii. 9. 

Brutus si qnid^-curabis ut sciam. Cui quidem quam 
primnm agendum puto, praraertim si statuit; serrnmi- 
culum enim omnem aut restinxorit aut sadarit— Ibid. 10, 
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Atheuy his friend, P. Postumios, came to let me 
ksoT that Marodlas was stabbed by his companion 
P. Magiu Cilo, after supper, and had received 
\m vouds, the one in his stomach, the other in 
ka head near the ear, bat he was in hopes still 
tkt he might five ; that Magins presently killed 
bioadf; aiid that Marcellus sent him to inform 
se of the ease, and to desire that I would bring 
nme phyiidans to him. I got some together im- 
■diately, sod went away with them before break 
of day : but when I was come near Pineeus, Aci- 
^ioQi's hoy met me with a note from his master, 
a vhicfa it was signified that Marcellus died a little 
b^ore day. Thus a great man was murdered by 
I boe Tiliain ; and he, whom his very enemies had 
ipired on the account of his dignity, received his 
detth from the hands of a friend. I went forward 
^efer to his tent, where I found two of his 
frndaeo and a few of his sUves ; all the rest, they 
satd, were fled, being in a terrible fright on the 
Ktoont of their master's murder. I was forced 
to fVTj his body with me into the city in the same 
Btter in which I came, and by my own servants ; 
viien I prorided a funeral for him, as splendid as 
tk eondition of Athens would allow. I could not 
pnrnl irith the Athenians to grant a place of 
bcial for him within the city ; they said that it 
*» foffhidden by their religion, and had never been 
mblged to any man : but they readily granted 
vhat was the most desirable in the next pUce, to 
^ him in any of their public schools that I 
Hoaed. I chose a place, therefore, the noblest in 
the muTene, the sdiool of the Academy, where I 
^vat him, and have since given orders that the 
Atboiians should provide a marble monument for 
^ in the same place. Thus I have faithfully 
pcrfcnned to him, both when living and dead, 
eroj daty, which our partnership in office, and 
07 psrticiilar relation to him, required. Adieu. 
The thirtieth of May. from Athens^." 

M- Marcellos was the head of a family which, 
^ a SQccession of many ages, had made the first 
igire in Rome ; and was himself adorned with all 
tbe Tiitaes that could qualify him to sustain that 
^igiutj which he deriv^ from his noble ancestors. 
He had formed himself in a particular manner for 
thehar, where he soon acquired great fame, and of 
>Iithe orators of his time seems to have approached 
^ Dearest to Cicero himself, in the character of a 
<^<Bplete speaker. His manner of speaking was 
c^ut, strong, and copious, with a sweetness of 
voiee and propriety of action that added a grace 
uid lostre to everything that he said. He was a 
«>MtMt admirer and imitator of Cicero ; of the 
>au principles in peace, and on the same side in 
w ; 10 that Cicero laments his absence as the loss 
of a companion and partner in their common 
^wfes and labours of life. Of all the magistrates, 
w *as the fiercest opposer of Ciesar's power, and 
the Bost active to reduce it : his high spirit, and 
^ ancient glory of his house, made him impatient 
*^ the thought of receiving a master; and 
^hen the battle of PharsaHa seemed at last to have 
*poted one upon them, he retired to Mitylene, 
^ Moal resort of men of learning, there to spend 
uK rest of his days in a studious retreat, remote 
"^ wms and thie hurry of war, and determined 
**ite to seek nor to accept any grace from the 



<» Ep. Fam. iv. 13. 



conqueror. Here Brutus paid him a visit, and 
found him, as he gave an account to Cicero, as 
perfectly easy and happy under all the misery of 
the times, from the consciousness of his integrity, 
as the condition of human life could bear, sur- 
rounded with the principal scholars and philoso- 
phers of Greece, and eager in the pursuit of 
knowledge ; so that in departing from him towards 
Italy, he seemed (he said) to be going himself 
into exile rather than leaving Marcellus in it^ 

Magius, who killed him, was of a family which 
had borne some of the public offices, and had him- 
self been quaestor <i ; and having attached himself 
to the fortunes of Marcellus and followed him 
through the wars and his exile, was now returning 
with him to Italy. Sulpicius gives no hint of any 
cause that induced him to commit this horrid fact, 
which, by the immediate death of Magius, could 
never be clearly known. Cicero's conjecture was, 
that Magius, oppressed with debts, and apprehend, 
ing some trouble on that score at his return, had 
been urging Marcellus, who was his sponsor for 
some part of them, to furnish him with money to 
pay the whole ; and by receiving a denial, was pro- 
voked to the madness of killing his patron'. Others 
assign a diffisrent reason, as the rage of jealousy 
and the impatience of seeing others more favoured 
by Marcellus than himself*. 

As soon as the news reached Rome, it raised a 
general consternation ; and from the suspicious 
nature of the times all people's thoughts were pre- 
sently turned on Caesar, as if be were privately the 
contriver of it ; and from the wretched fate of so 
illustrious a citixen, every man began to think him- 
self in danger. Cicero was greatly shocked at it, 
and seemed to consider it as the prelude of some 
greater evil to ensue ; and Atticus, signifying his 
concern upon it, advises him to take a more parti- 
cular care of himself, as being the only consular 
senator left who stood exposed to any envy*. But 

P Mihi, inquit, MaroelluB satis est notus. Quid igitur de 
illo Judicas ?— quod habitums es similem tni — ita est, et 
vehementerplacet. Nametdidicit.etomifisiscflpteriaBtudiifi 
id ^t unom, seseqoe quotidiuiU oommentationibus aoer- 
rime exerouit. Itaque et lectis utitur verbis et frequen- 
tibus ; et splendore vocis, dignitate motus fit speciosum 
et illustre. quod dicitor ; omniaque sio suppetunt, ut ei 
nullam deease vlrtutem oratoris putem.— Brut 367< 

Dolebam, PatresCkinsoripti,— iUoKmoloatqueimitatore 
studiorum meorum, quasi quodam socio a me et oomite 
distraoto— quia enlm est illo aut nobilitate, aut probitate, 
aut optimarum artium studio, uit innocentia, aut ullo 
genere laudis praestantior ?— Pro BfarceL 1. 

Noetri enim aensus, ut in pace semper, do turn etlam in 
bello congruebaiit.->lbid. 6. 

Qui hoc tonpore ipso— in hoc oommunl nostro et quasi 
fatali malo. oonsoletur se cum conscieutia optimse mentis, 
turn etiam usurpatione ac rraiovatione doctrine. Vidl 
enim Mitylenis naper virum, atque ut dixi, vidi plane 
virum. Itaque cum eum an tea tui similem in dicendo 
viderim ; turn veto nunc dootissimo Tiro, tibique ut 
.iniellexl, amiciwinio Cratippo, instructum omni oopia, 
multo videbam similiorem. — Brut. ibid. ; Seneo. Ckmsolat. 
ad Helv. p. 79. 

q Pigh. Annal. A. U.691. 

' Quanquam nihil habeo quod dubitem, nisi ipsi Magio 
que fuerit causa amentic Pro quo quidem etiam sponsor 
Sunii factus eat. Nimirum id fuit. Solvendo enim non 
erat. Credo eum a Maroello petiisse aliquid, et ilium, ut 
erat, constantius respondiseew— Ad Att. xiii. 10. 

• Indignatus aliquem amioorum ab eo sibi pneferri. — * 
Val. Max. ix. 11. 

t Minimo miror to et gravitcr ferre de Marcello, et 
P 
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Cesar'i friends soon cleared him of all snspidont 
as indeed the fact itself did when the circamstances 
came to be known, and fixed the whole guilt of it 
on the fury of Mlgius. 

There appeared at this time a bold impostor, 
who began to make a great noise and figare in 
Italy, by assaming the name and pretending to be 
the grandson of Cains Marius : bat apprehending 
that Cssar woold soon put an end to his preten- 
sions and treat him as he desenred, he sent a 
pathetic letter to Cicero by some young fellows of 
ids company, to justify his claim and descent, and 
to implore his protection against the enemies of 
his family, — conjuring him by their relation, by 
the poem which he had formerly written in praise 
of Marius, by the eloquence of L. Crassus, his 
mother's ^tber, whom he had likewise celebrated, 
that he would undertake the defence of his cause. 
Cicero answered him Tcry grsTcly that he could 
not want a patron when his kinsman Cesar, so 
excellent and generous a man, was now the master 
of all, yet that he also should be ready to favour 
him". But Cssar, at his return, knowing him to 
be a cheat, banished him out of Italy, since, instead 
of being what he pretended to be, he was found to 
be only a farrier whose true name was Herophilus*. 

Ariarathes, the brother and presumptive heir of 
Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, came to Rome 
this year, and as Cicero had a particular friendship 
with his family, and, when consul, had br a decree 
of the senate conferred upon his fether tne honour 
of the regal title, he thought proper to send a ser- 
vant to meet him on the road and invite him to 
his house : but he was already engaged by Sestius, 
whose office it then was to receive foreign princes 
and ambassadors at the public expense, which 
Cicero was not displeased with in the present 
state of his domestic affoirs. ** He comes (says 
be,) I guess, to purchase some kingdom of Cesar, 
for he has not at present a foot of land of his 
ownT." 

Cicero's whole time during his solitude was 
employed in reading and writing: this was the 
business both of his days and nights. ''It is in- 
credible," he says, ** how much he wrote and how 
little he slept : and if he had not fallen into that 
way of spending his time, he should not have 

pluiu Toreri pericnli genera. Quit enlm boo tlmeret. quod 
neqoe accident antea, neo ridebatur natura ferre, ut ac- 
oidere poeset. Omnia igitnr mefeoeDda, dto— Ad Att. ziii. 
10. 

« Heri— quidam urtiaBi, nt ridebantor, ad me mandata 
ei literas attulenmt, a C. Mario, C. F. C. N. multls yerbie 
agere mecum per oognationem, qiue mihi aecum enet» 
per eum Afarium, qnon scripeiseem, per eloquentiam 
L. Craari ari sul, ut m defendemn— reecripd nihil ei 
patrono opus esse, qnonlam Ccsaris, proplnqui ejus, omnis 
potestas easet. viri optimi et bominls liberaUasimi: me 
tamen ei fiantumm.— Ad Att. xii. 49. 

s Httophilus equarius medicns. C. Marium septles oon- 
snlem arum sibi vendicando, Ita ae eztulit, ut colonie 
veteranorum complnres et munioipla splendida, oollegia- 
que fere omnia patronum adoptarmt — octerum deoreto 
Cesaris extra Italiam relegatus, &o.— Yal. Max. iz. 15. 

7 Ariarathes Ariobaraml Alius Romam venit. Vult, 
opinor, r^;num aliquod emere a Ccsare : nam. quo modo 
nunc est, pedem ubi ponat in suo non habeC. Omnino 
eum Bestius noster parochns publicus oocupavit: quod 
quldem facile patior. Yoimitamen quod milii, summo 
benefioio meo. magna cum fratribus illius neoessitudo est. 
invito eum per Uteraa, ut apnd me diversetur.— Ad Att. 
xill.9. 



known what to do with himself"." His studies 
were chiefly philosophical, which he had been food 
of from his youth, and, after a long intermissioa, 
now resumed with great ardour, having taken a 
resolution to explain to his countrymen in their 
own language whatever the Gredcs had taught on 
every part of philosophy, whether specvtlaCive or 
jmcticBL " For being driven (as he tells us) 
from the public administration, he knew no way so 
effectual of doing good as by instructing the minds 
and reforming the morals of the yonth, which ia 
the licence of those times wantni every help to 
restrain and correct them. The calamity of the 
city (says he), made this task necessary to me; 
since in the confusion of civil arms I oonld neither 
defend it after my old way, nor, when it was im- 
possible for me to be idle, could I find anything 
better on which to employ myself. My citisens 
therefore will pardon or rather thank me, that 
when the government was fkllen into the power of 
a single person I neither wholly hid nor afflicted 
myseff unnecessarily, nor acted in such a manner 
as to seem angry at the man or the times, nor yet 
flattered or admired the fortune of another so o to 
be displeased with my own. For I had learned 
from Plato and philosophy, that these tarns and 
revolutions of states are natural, — sometimes into 
the hands of a few, sometimes of the many, some- 
times of one. As this was the case of onr own 
republic, so when I was deprived of my fbrmo' 
post in it, I betook myself to these studies in order 
to relieve my mind from the sense of omr common 
miseries, and to serve my country at the same time 
in the best manner that I was able ; for my bodes 
supplied the place of my votes in the senate and of 
my speeches to the peopk, and I took up philoaophy 
as a substitute for my management of the state"." 

He now published, therefore, in the way of 
dialogue, a book which he called " Hortenains," in 
honour of his deceased friend ; where in a debate 
of learning he did what he had often done in con- 
tests of the bar, undertake the defence of philosophy 
against Hortensius, to whom he assigned the part 
of arraigning it^. It was the reading of this hook, 
long since unfortunately lost, which first inflamed 
St Austin, as he himself somewhat dedares, to 
the study of the Christian philosophy : and if it had 
yielded no other fruit, yet happy it was to the 
worid that it once subsisted, to be the instmment 
of raising up so illustrious a convert and champion 
to the church of Christ ^ 

He drew up also about this time, in four books. 



* Credibile non est, quantum scribam die, quin eciam 
noctibus. Nihil enim sonmL— Ad Att xlii. 28. 

Nisi mihi hoc voiisset in mentem, scribere ista nasdo 
que, quo voterem me non habcrem^— Ibid. lOL 

» De Divin. il. 2 ; De Fin. L 3. 

b Gohortati sumus, ut maxima polnimus, ad pUlo- 
sophias studium eo libro, qui est insoriptus, Hortensiaa.— 
De Div. ii. 1. 

Nos autem universe phOoaophlss vituperaloribus respoB- 
dimus in Hortensio.— Tuso. Disp. ii. 2. 

c It is certain that aU the Latin Fatben made great «w 
of Cicero's writings ; and eapectelly Jerome, who was not 
so grateful as Austin in acknowledging the benefit ; (or, 
having conceived scnne scruples on that score in his declin- 
ing age, he endeavoured to discourage bis disciples from 
reading them at all ; and declared, that ht had net taktn 
either Cicero or Maro, or any heathen ttriter, inta his 
hands /or above fifteen years: far whidi his adversary 
RufBnns rallies him very severdy.— HIeran. Op. torn. 4. 
pars2.p.414; it pars L pw S8& Edit Benedict 
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1 pntkdtf ueanBt uid defienoe of tke phikMopliy 
of tfaeAodemy; the sect which he Uaudf followed 
Wing, as he nyi, of all otben the noit ennmtfMt 
vitb itKlf, and tiie leait arrogant as well aa oioit 
tkpoA*, He had before imbliahed a work on the 
MMHlvectiBtwo hooka,— the one eaDed *< Catn. 
hs,' the other " Lttcolhu ;** hot anuidefii« that the 
irgOMDt was not ioited to the characters of the 
ipedan,wfao were not paiticnlarly remaricable for 
ujitBrfyofthataort, he waa thinking to change 
tben Id Cato and Bratas, when Atticns happeniag 
tDB|BifytohiBa thatVarrohadezprosaed a desire 
to be iBKitad in some of his writings, he presently 
nfemed his scheme and enlarged it into four 
boob, which he addreased to Varro, taking upon 
bsidf the part of Philo of defending the principles 
rf the Academy, and assigning to Vano that of 
Anioehu, of oppoiing and eonfoting them, and 
iotredadng Attieoa aa the moderator of the disrate. 
Heifluhed the whole with great accuracy, so aa 
to nake it a present worthy of Yarro ; and if he 
m Bot deceired, he says, by a partiality and sdf- 
bve too eommon in sndi esses, there was nothing 
« the aofaject eqoal to it eren among the Greeks*. 
All theae fbar books, excepting pert of the first, 
■re Mv loat; whilst the second book of the first 
ofitiflB, which he took some pains to suppress, 
icaaiai atill entire, nader its original title of 



He pobliahed likewise this year one of the noblest 
tf hhworks and on the noblest subject m philo- 
«^, his treatise called De FSnibos, or of the 
eUef good and ill of man,— written in Aristotle's 
■uior' ; in which he explained with great elegance 
>id pcn|Hciity the aereral opinions of all the 
■dait seeti on ttiat most important question. It 
■thaie iaquiied, he tells us, what is the chief end 
toiUehalltheTiewsof life ought to be referred 
aoider to make it happy ; or what it is which 
>>tare pomes ss the supreme good and shuns u 
jbeaoiit of ills'. The work consists of five books; 
ii the two firrt the Epicurean doctrine is largely 
•pesBdand discnsaed, Wng defended by Torqustns 
odcanfeted by Cicero, in a conference supposed 
to he held in lus Cnman villa, in the presence of 
lUoi, a yoang gentleman who came with Tor- 
yM to fisit him. The two next explam the 
"oetriae of the Stoics, assoted by Cato and op- 
pQ«d bf Cicero in a friendly debate, upon their 
Betting accidentally in LucuUus's library. The 

* <l>od fniM phllo«^»handl minitne arrogana, maxi- 
**Vai at tofoftaas, et elegana arbitraremur, quatuor 
^oiaakk Uhria ostendimua— De Divin. U. 1. 

'biofflam *Aira5qmiin^, in qua homines, noUles ilU 
V*^ nd naUo modo philologi, nlmia aoote loqauntur, 
liTanwMD tranaferamtu-^Cktalo et Lnoollo alibi n- 
f^maiL^AA AU.XUL19, 

J ^>d »e da Varrona acrlpeeeaa, toCam Aoademlam 
a* ha ai ia ft M nobiliaBimlfl abaftuU ; tranatnli ad nostrum 
'^'^ «t cz daobus Ubris ocmtull in quatuor— Ubri 
^^j^ JJatKtoimt, (nifll me forto omnmunto ^tkavria 
*^l at in taU generB na apod Gneoos qnidem qulo- 
^"MikDilcw-IMd. 13; it 1«. la 

' Qaa aalam bis tamporibus scripsi * ApurroT^Kttw 
'f^m habspt-tta oonfeci qninque Ubvos wtpl rtX&v, — 

'y*nM, quod his Ubris quanltur, quid sit finiSt quid 
^'''•uaai, quid nltimum, quo sint omnia bene TiTendi, 
^*'^»V9 htkadi oonsiUa referenda. Quid sequatnr na^ 
^ ut nnnmum ^ rebus ezpetendis; quid fiigiat nt 
«twanm matonmL— De Fin. L 4. 



theopinloMof the old Academy, or 
the PeripatcCks, explained by Piao in a third 
dialogne snppoaed to be held at Athens in the pre- 
sence of Ciooro, his brother QnintBS, cousin Loans, 
and Atticua. The critics have obaerred aooae im- 
propriety in thia last book, in making Piso refer to 
the other two dialogoea, of which he had no share 
and oonld not be presumed to hare any knowledge V 
But if any inaccuracy of that kind be really found 
in thia or any other of hia worka, it may reaaonably 
be excused by that multiplicity of affaire which 
scsroe allowed him time to write, much leas to 
rerise what be wrote : and in diakiguea of length, 
composed by piecemeal and in the abort interrala 
of leisure, it cannot aeem atrange that he sfcKmld 
sometimes forget his artificial to reaume hia proper 
character, and enter inadvertently into a part which 
he had aaaigned to another. He addressed this 
work to Brutus, in return for a present of the 
isme kind whidi Brutua had sent to him a little 
before, a treatise upon firtue^ 

Not long after he hnd finished thia work he pub- 
lished anoUier of equal grevity called his Tosculan 
Diaputations, in five booka alao, upon aa many 
different queationa in philoaophy, tiie most im- 
portant and nsefol to the happineas of human life. 
The first teaches us how to contemn the terrors of 
death, and to look upon it as a blessing rather than 
an eril ; the second, to support pain and aflUction 
with a manly fortitnde ; ike diird, to appease all 
our complaints and uneasinesses under the aoddenta 
of life ; the fourth, to moderate all our other pas- 
sions ; the fifth, to erince the suflidency of Tirtue 
to make man happy. It was his custom, in the 
opportunities of his leisure, to take some friends 
with him into the countryv where, instesd of 
amusing themselTes with idle sports or feasts, their 
diTcrsions were wholly speculatiTe,*-tending to 
improve the mind and enlarge the understanding. 
In this manner he now spent five days at his Tus- 
oulan villa in diacussing with his friends the several 
queations just mentioned ; for after employing the 
mornings in declaiming and riietorical exerdses, 
they uaed to retire in ue afternoon into a gallery 
called the Academy, which he had built for the 
purpose of philosophical oonferencea, where, after 
the manner of the Greeks, he held a school, as tiiey 
called it, and invited the company to call for any 
subject that they desired to bear explained ; which 
being proposed accordingly by some of the audience, 
became immediately the argument of that day's 
debate. These five conferences or dialogues he 
collected afterwards into writing, in the very words 
and manner in which they really passed, and pub- 
lished them under the title of his Tusculan Disputa- 
tions, from the name of the villa in which they 
were hdd**. 

He wrote alao a little piece in the way of a 
funeral encomium in praiae of Porcia, the sister of 



h FrmUt Davis in Lib. De Fin. 

i De Fin. L a 

^ In Tusculano, oum eaeent complurea meoum feml- 
lia roo p onere Jubebem , de quo quis audire vellet ; ad id 
aut sedens ant ambulans disputabimi. Itaque dierum 
qninque scholas. ut Orsol appellant, in totidem Ubros 
ooniuU.— TuBO. Disp. i. 4. 

Itaquo oum ante meridiem diotioni operam dediasemus 
—post meridiem in ileademiam desosndlmus : Inquadls- 
putationem habitam non quasi nanrantes exponlmus. sed 
eiadem fore verbUi ut actum disputatumque est.— Ibid. iL 
3; iiL37. 
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Cato and wife of Domitiiu Aheoobarbos, Cetar*8 
mortal enemj ; which shows how little he was still 
disposed to court the times. Varro and Lollius 
attempted the same subject, and Cicero desires 
Atticns to send him thdr compositions ; but all 
the three are now lost, — though Cicero took the 
pains to revise and correct his, and sent copies of 
It afterwards to Domitins the son, and Bratos the 
nephew of that Porcia'. 

Csesar continued all this while in Spain pursuing 
the sons of Pompey, and proriding for the future 
peace and settlement of the province ; whence he 
paid Cicero the compliment of sending him an ac- 
count of his success with his own hand. Hirtius 
also gave him early intelligenoe of the defeat and 
ilight of the two brothers, which was not disagree- 
able to him ; for though he was not much concerned 
about the erent of the war, and expected no good 
from it on either side, yet the opinion which he 
had conceived of the fierceness and violence of the 
young Pompeys, especially of the elder of them 
Cncus, engaged his wishes rather for Ctesar. In 
a letter to Atticus, *' Hirtius (says he) wrote me 
word that Sextus Pompey had withdrawn himself 
from Corduba into the hither Spain, and that 
Cnsus too was fled I know not whither, nor in 
truth do 1 care"." And this indeed seems to have 
been the common sentiment of all the republicans; 
as Cassius himself, writing to Cicero on the same 
subject, declares still more explicitly : ** May I 
perish (says he,) if I be not solicitous about the 
event of things in Spain, and would rather keep 
our old and clement moter than try a new and 
cruel one. You know what a fool Cnnus is, — how 
he takes cruelty for a virtue, how he has always 
thought that we laughed at him ; I am afraid lest 
he should take it into his head to repay our jokes 
in his rustic manner with the sword".'' 

Young Quintus Cicero, who made the campaign 
along with Csesar, thinking to please his company 
and to make his fortunes the better among them, 
began to play over his old game and to abuse hin 
uncle again in all places. Cicero, in his account 
of it to Atticus, says, '* there is nothing new but 
that Hirtius has been quarrelling in my defence 
with our nephew Quintus, who takes all occasions 
of saying everything bad of me, and especially at 
public feasts, and when he has done with me falls 
next upon his father. He is thought to say nothing 
so credible as that we are both irreconcilable to 
Cesar, that Csesar should trust neither of us, and 
even beware of me : this would be terrible, did I 
not see that our king is persuaded that I have no 
spirit left*'." 



1 Laudationem Porcic Ubf misi oorrectam : ao eo pro- 
permvi ; ut si forte aut Domitio filio aut Bruto mitteretur, 
h*c mitteretur. Id si tibi erit oommodum, mognopere 
cures relim ; et velim M. Varronis, Lolliique mittas lauda- 
tionem.— Ad Att xiiL 48 ; it. 37. 

« Hirtius ad me scripsit, Sex. Pompcium Corduba 
exisse, et fugisse in Hispaniam citeHorem ; Cn«am 
fngisse nescio quo, neque enim euro— Ad Att xiL 37. 

B Peream, nisi aoliicitus sum ; ao malo veterem ao 
dementem dominum habere, quam novum et orudelem 
experirL Scis, Cncns quam sit fatuus ; aois quomodo 
orudelitatem virtutem putet; ecis, quam se semper a 
nobis derisnm putet 

Vereor, ne nos rustice gladio velit hrrifimeTripUrcu, — 
Ep. Fam. xv. 1ft 

o Novi sane nihil, nisi Hirtinm cum Quinto aoerriroe 
pro me litigasse ; omnibus eum locis facere, maximeque 



Atticus was always endeavouring to moderate 
Cicero's impatience under the present govcin i peot 
and persuading him to comply n<»re cheerfoBy 
with the times, nor to reject the friendship of 
Ciesar, which was so forwardly offered to him ; and 
upon his frequent complaints of the slavery and 
indignity of his present condition, he took oocasioo 
to c^serve, what Cicero could not but own to be 
true, that if to pay a particular court and obatrr- 
ance to a man was the nuu% of slarery« those in 
power seemed to be slaves rather to him than be 
tothem^ With the same view he waa DOW prcsciDf 
him among his other works to think of aosACthiiig 
to be addressed to Csesar : but Cicero bad no appe- 
tite to this task ; he saw how difficult it wouki be 
to perform it without lessening his character and 
descending to flattery, — ^yet bong urged to it sIbo 
by other friends, he drew up a letter, which was 
communicated to Hirtius and Balbus, for their 
judgment upon it whether it was proper to be sent 
to Cssar. The subject seems to have been lome 
advice about restoring the peace and liberty of 
the republic, and to dissuade him from the Partbitn 
war, which he intended for his next expedition, till 
he had finished the more necessary work of settling 
the state of things at home. '* There was nothing 
in it (he says) but what might come firom the 
best of citizens." It was drawn however with eo 
much freedom, that though Atticus seemed pleased 
with it, yet the other two durst not advise the 
sending it unless some passages were altered tod 
softened, which disgusted Cicero so mndi Uiat be 
resolved not to write at all ; and when Atticus vas 
still urging him to be more complaisant, be an- 
swered with great spirit in two or three letters^ 

** As for the letter to Csesar (says he), I vu 
always very willing that they should first read it ; 
for otherwise I had both been wanting in dvilitj 
to them, and if I had happened to give offence, 
exposed myself also to dai^^er. They have dealt 
ingenuously and kindly with me in not concealing 
what they thought ; but what pleases me tbe most 
is, that by requiring so many ailterations they give 
me an excuse for not writing at all. As to tbe 
Parthian war, what had I to consider about it bat 
that which I thought would please him ? for wbat 
subject was there else for a letter but flattery? or if 
I had a mind to advise what I really took to be tbe 
best, could I have been at a loss for words? There 
is no occasion, therefore, for any letter : for where 
there is no great matter to be gained, and a slip* 
though not great, may make us uneasy, what 
reason is there to run any ris k ? especially when it 
in oonviviis ; cum multa de me. turn redire ad patrrai : 
nihil autem ab eo tarn ii^toiritrTtts did, quam »M«is- 
simos nos ease a Ccsare ; fidem nobis habendam noo csw; 
me rnt) carendum. <l>o$§pht^ ffr, nisi ridercfn scire re- 
gem, me animi nihil habere^— Ad AtL xiiL 37. 

P Et si mehercule, ut tu intdligis, magis mihl istf mf- 
viunt, si observare servire est— Ad Att xiiL 4ft. 

4 Epistolam ad Cnarem mitti video tibi plaoer»-inn>i 
quidem hoc idem maxime plaouit. et eo magif , qood nibil 
est in ea nisi optimi ciris ; sed ita oplimi, ut temporAt 
quibus parere omnes iroXtTi«ro( pnecipiunt Sed idf ij* 
nobis esse visum, ut isti ante legerent Tu ifttor n 
curabis. Sed nisi plane inteUiges lis plaoere, mittcnd* 
non est— Ad Att xiL 51. 

De eptotola ad Ccsarem, K^KpiKO. Atqne id Iffo^' 
quod isU aiunt ilium scribere, se, nisi constitutis rebus, 
non iturura in Parthos, idem ego snadeham in lUaepisto'^ 
—Ibid. XiiL 31. 
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ti satoni for him to think that as I wrote nothing 
to him before* so I should have written nothing 
Bov, had not the war been wholly ended : besides I 
UB afraid lest he should imagine that I sent this 
m a sweetener for my * Cato/ In short, I was 
bortilT ashamed of what I had written ; and no- 
ttia; codd fall oat more luckily than that it did 
BOC please V 

A^ain, " o for writing to Caesar, I swear to yon 
lonmot do it : nor is it yet the shame of it that 
iOm we whidi ought to do it the most ; for how 
sem woold it be to flatter when cren to live is 
biie in me? But it is not. as I was saying, this 
ibaaie which hinders me, though I wish it did, for 
I ihoakl then be what I ought to be ; but I can 
thiniL of nothing to write upon. As to those 
oliortations addressed to Alexander by the eloquent 
tad the learned of that time, yon see on what 
points tlkey turn : they are addressed to a youth 
in&oned with the thirst of true glory and desiring 
to be adriaed how to acquire it. On an occasion 
of flicfa dignity words can nerer be wanting ; but 
»hit can I do on my subject? Yet I had scratched 
u it were out of the block some fiaint resemblance 
of an image ; bnt because there were some things 
blsted in it a little better than what we see done 
emy day, it was disliked. I am not at all sorry 
for it; for had the letter gone, take my word for it 
I dwold have had cause to repent. For do you not 
see tbat very scholar of Aristotle, a youth of the 
S^eatest parts and the greatest modesty, after he 
a»e to be called a king, grow proud, cruel, extra. 
)«Ka&t ? Do yoa imagine that this man, ranked 
B the processions of the gods and enshrined in the 
ttBw temple with Romulus, will be pleased with 
tbe moderate style of my letters ? It is better that 
be be di^^osted at my not writing, than at what I 
*rite. In a word, let him do what he pleases ; for 
tbat problem which I once proposed to you and 
^boQght so difficult, in what way I should manage 
^, is orer with me ; and in truth I now wish 
Bon to feel the effect of his resentment, be it what 
« win, than I was before afraid of it«." ** I beg 
of TOO, therefore, (says he in another letter,) let us 
bare DO more of this, but show ourselves at least 
half free, by our silence and retreat*." 

Prom this little foct, one cannot help reflecting 
on tbe fatal effects of arbitrary power upon the 
*ttt&s and compositions of men of genius, and on 
tbe restraint that it necessarily lays on the free 
^^■vse of good sense and truth among men. It 
^ yet scarce shown itself in Rome, when we see 
0* of the greatest men, as well as the greatest 
'its which that republic ever bred, embarrassed in 
^ cbwoe of a subject to write upon, and for fear 
of oAending dioosing not to write at all ; and it 
^M tbe same power which, from this beginning, 
P»diially debased the purity both of the Roman 
vit and knguage, from tbe perfection of elegance to 
'^ieb Cicero had advanced them, to that sUte of 
nidaiess and barbarism which we find in the pro- 
**Bction8 of the lower empire. 

This was the present state of things between 
Cesar and Cicero, all the marks of kindness on 
Cesar's part, of coldness and reserve on Cicero's, 
^^•w was determined never to part with his 
Pp*er, and took t he more pains for that reason to 
' Ad Att. xHL ^. • Ad Alt xMUh. 

^ Obwcro, abjiciamus bta ; et temiliberi saltern simns ; 
' <l^s«equanarettaoendo, etUtendo.— IbkLSL 



make Cicero easy under it ; he seems indeed to 
have been somewhat afraid of him, not of his en- 
gaging in any attempt against his lifs, but lest by 
his insinuations, his railleries, and his authority, he 
should excite others to some act of riolence ; but 
what he more especially desired and wanted was, to 
draw from him some public testimony of his ap- 
probation, and to be recommended by his writings 
to the favour of posterity. 

Cicero, on the other hand, perceiving no step 
taken towards the establishment of the republic, 
but more and more reason every day to despair of 
it, grew still more indifferent to everything else ; 
the restoration of public liberty was the only con- 
dition on which he could entertain any friendship 
with Cesar, or think and speak of him with any 
respect ; without that no favours could oblige him, 
since to receive them from a master was an affront 
to his former dignity, and but a splendid badge of 
servitude : books, therefore, were his only comfort, 
for while he conversed with them he found himself 
easy, and foncied himself free. — ^Thus, in a letter 
to Cassius, touching upon the misery of the times, 
he adds, " What is become, then, you'll say, of 
philosophy ? why, yours is in the kitchen, but 
mine is troublesome to me : for I am ashamed to 
live a slave, and feign myself, therefore, to be doing 
something else, that I may not hear the reproach 
of Pkto»." 

During Caesar's stay in Spain, Antony set for- 
ward from Italy to pay his compliments to him 
there, or to meet him at least on the road in his 
return towards home : but when he had made about 
half of the journey, he met with some despatches 
which obliged him to turn back in all haste to Rome. 
This raised a new alarm in the city, and especially 
among the Pompeians, who were afraid that Caesar, 
having now subdued all opposition, was resolved, 
■after the example of former conquerors, to take 
his revenge in cool blood on all his adversaries, and 
had sent Antony back as the properest instrument 
to execute some orders of that sort. Cicero him- 
self had the same suspicion, and was much sur- 
prised at Antony's sudden return ; till Balbus and 
Oppins eased him of his apprehensions by sending 
him an account of the true reason of it' ; which, 
contrary to expectation, gave no uneasiness at last 
to anybody but to Antony himself. Antony had 
bought Pompey's houses in Rome and the neigh- 
bourhood, with all their rich furniture, at Caesar's 
auction, soon after his return from Egypt ; but, 
trusting to his interest with Caesar, and to the part 
which he had borne in advancing him to his power, 
never dreamt of being obliged to pay for them ; 
but Caesar, being disgusted by the account of his 
debauches and extravagances in Italy, and resolved 
to show himself the sole master, nor suffer any con- 
tradiction to his will, sent peremptory orders to L. 
Plancus, the pnetor, to require immediate payment 
of Antony, or else to levy the money upon his 
sureties according to the tenor of their bond. This 



« Ul>i igituT, inqoies. pbilooophia? Tua qoidem in 
ealina ; mea molesta est Pudet enim aenrire. Itaquo 
facio me alias res a^ere, ne convicium Platoaia audiam.— 
Ep. Fam. xv. ia 

' Her! cum' ex aliormn Uteris cognovinem de Antonii 
adventu.admiratufl sum nihil ease in tula.— Ad Att ziL Ifll 

De Antonio Balbus quoquead me cum Oppio oonacripait, 
idque tibi plaouiaae, ne perturbarer. Dlia eg! gratlaa.— 
Ibid, la 
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was the cftute of hii qnick retnni, to prerent that 
diigraoe firom fiUUng upon him, and find tome 
means of complying with Cesar's commands ; it 
proToked him however to snch a degree, that in 
tlie height of his resentment he is said to have 
entered into a design of taking awajr Csesar's life ; 
of which Cesar himself complained opeolj in the 
senate ^ 

The war heiog ended in Spain hy the death of 
Cncns Pompej and the flight of Seitnsy Camar 
finished his answer to Cicero's ** Cato," in two 
books, which he sent immediately to Rome in order 
to be pnblished. This gave Cieero at last the argu- 
ment of a letter to him to return tiianks for the great 
civility with which he had treated him in that 
piece ; and to pay his compliments likewise in his 
turn upon the elegance of the composition. This 
letter was communicated again to Balbus and 
Oppius, who declared themselres extremely pleased 
with it, and forwarded it directly to Csesar. In 
Cicero's account of it to Atticus, ** I forgot," says 
he, ** to send you a copy of what I wrote to Csesar ; 
not for the reason which you suspect, that I was 
ashamed to let you see how well I could flatter ; 
for, in truth, I wrote to him no otherwise than as 
if I wo writing to an equal, for I really have a 
good opinion of his two books, as I told you when 
we were together, and wrote, therefore, both with- 
out flattering him ; and yet so that he will read 
nothing, I bdiere, with more pleasure*.** 

Cesar returned to Rome about the end of Sep- 
tember, when, divesting himself of the consuUup, 
he conferred it on (^ Fkbius Mazimus 
and C.Trebonius for the three remain- 
ing months of the year*. His first 
care after his arrival was to entertain 
the city with the most splendid 
triumph whidi Rome had ever seen ; 
but the people, instead of admiring 
and applauding it as he expected, were 
sullen and silent, considering it, as it really was, a 
triumph over themselves, purchased by the loss of 
their fiberty'and the detraction of the best and 
noblest fainilies of the republic. They had before 
given the same proof of their discontent at the Cir. 
ceosian games, where Caesar's statue, by a decree 
of the senate, was carried in the procession along 
with those of the gods ; for they gave none of their 
usual acclamations to the favourite deities as they 
7 AppeUatiM n de peeimU, qiuun pro domo, pro hortia, 
pro leotkme debe b — et ad te et ad pnedcs toos mUitei 
mieit [PhiL U. 29i] Idolroo urbem terrort nootumot 
Italiam multommdieram meta pertnrbaaii— neL. Planous 
pnedM tuot Tonderet^ibkL 31.] Quin his ipab temporibut 
domi CmmriM paroiuMr ab isto mimu, dc^trehensm dioe> 
bator eoM com sioa. De quo Ccear in wnata, aperte in te 
invdieni, quettns est— Ibid. 80. 

* Conacripsi de his llbris eplstolam CcMri, que defer* 
retur ad Dolabdlam: sed tjxu ezemplnm mial ad Balbnm 
•t Oppiom, sorlpslque ad eoa, at tum deferri ad Dol»> 
bellam Juberent meas Uteras, d ipst exemplnm' probaa> 
sent; ita mlhi rescripeenmt, nihil unquam se legiase 
melius.— Ad Att xiiL M. 

Ad CKsarem quam misi eplstolam, ejus ezemplum 
fngit me tum tibi mittere ; nee id fult quod sospioaris, 
at me puderet toi— oec meheroole soripsi aliter, ao si 
Tpbr taop ifMMP qoe soribereni. Bene eoim oxistimo de 
lUislibris, at tibi coram. Itaqoe scrlpsi et &«oXcuKff^a»r, 
et tamen sic, ut nihil eam exisUmem leotoram Ubentias. 
—Ibid. &1. 

• Utroque anno bines eonsoles subsMtoit slbi In temot 
norissimos menses.— 8aet J. CSbs. 76L 
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passed, lest thej should be thought to give ttesi | 
to Cesar. Atticus sent an account of it to Cioero, < 
who savs in answer to him, "Your letter wit j 
agreeaUe, though the show was so nd — the pee- , 
pie, however, behaved bravely, who would not dap 
even the goddess Victory for the sake of ao bad a 
neighbour^." Ceaar, however, to make amendi 
for the unpopularity of his triumph, and to pot tie 
people into good humour, entertained the whole 
city sooo afUr with something more mib a f se tiil 
than shows ; two pnblie dinners, with plea^ at the 
most esteemed and cottiy wines of €auoa eid 
Fakraum*. 

Soon after Cesar's triumph, the eontiil Fisbhe, 
one of his lieutenants in Spain, was allowed to 
triumph too, for the reduction of some parts of that 
province which had revolted ; but the munificence 
ofCmsar made Fabius's triumph appear oontemp* 
tible, for his models of the conquered towns, which 
were always a part of the show, being made only 
of wood when Csesar's were of silver or ivory, 
Chrysippus merrily ealled them, the cases only of 
Cesar s towns'*. 

Cicero resided generally in the oountiT, and 
withdrew himself wholly firom the senate* ; bnt on 
Cesar's approach towards Rome, Lepidna b^gsn 
to press him by repeated letters to come and give 
them his assistance, assuring him that both be and 
Ceaar would take it very kindly of him. He could 
not gueas for what pardcaUr service they vranted 
him, except the dedication of some temple to whidi 
the presence of three augurs was neoessary'. 
But whatever it was, as his friends had long been 
urging the same advice and persuading him to 
return to public affiurs, he consented at last to 
quit his retirement and come to tlie city ; whei^ 
soon after Cesar's arrival, he had an opportaaity 
of employing his authority and eloquence, vrhere 
he exerted them always with the greatest pleasure, 
in tiie service and defence of an old firinid, long 
Deiotarus. 

lUs prince had abeady been deprived by Csesar 
of part of his dominions for hu adherence to 
Pompey, and was now in danger of losing the rest, 
from an accusation pref erre d against hhn by his 
rrandson, of a design pretended to have been 
formed by him against Cesar's life, when Csesar 
was entertained at his house four years before, on 
his return from Egypt The diarge was groundless 
and ridiculous ; but under his present disgrace any 
charge was sufllcient to ruin him, and Caesar's 
countenancing it so far as to receive and hear it, 

b Soaves tuas Uteras! etsi aowba pompa— populom 
vero predaram, qvod propter tain malom ridnum, ne 
Yictoric qoidem planditor.— Ad Att xilL 44. 

c Quid non et Cnar dictator trinmphi sol ooma rinJ 
Falerni ampboras, Chii oados in ocmTiTia distribait? idem 
in Hispaniensi triumpho Chiom et Falernum dedit — Plin. 
Hist Nat xiv. Ifi. 

A^Jeoit post Hispaalsnsem viotarlam dno prandi&.— 



' Ut Chryslppos, onm in triompho CmbtIs eborea 
oppida essent translata, et post dies pauoos Fabii Marlmt 
li^iea, theoas esseoppidorum Giaarli dixlt^-Qoint. vL 3; 
Dio,iS4. 

c Com his temporibos non sane in senatom viiititarem. 
Ep. Fam. xiiL 77- 

' Eooe tibi, orat Lepidos, at veniam. Opinor aosarea 
nH habere ad templam eflkndam — Ad Att xiiL 4S. 

Lepidos ad me heri— Uteras misit Rogat magnopere at 
sira Kalend. in senata. me et sIM et Ck eari vchementer 
gratnm esse fsctanun.— Ibid. 47. 
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a itrong prejodioe agamst the king, and 
tkmt be vanted only a pretence for stripping him 
of an that remained to him. Brntns likewiae in- 
terested himself Tery warmly in the same cause ; 
and whan he went to meet Cssar on his road from 
Spain, nade aa oration to him at Nic«a, in favour 
of I>eiotanis, with a freedom which startled Cssar, 
«Bd gave him occasion to reflect on what he had 
mat pereaived so dearty before, the inTincible fierce- 
aeaa and vehemence of Bmtns's temper'. The pre- 
•ent trial was held in Cesar's hoose, where Cicero 
ao Duodfeatly eiposed the malice of the accuser 
aad the Innocenoe of the accused, that Csesar, being 
dafierauned not to acquit, yet ashamed to condemn 
him, choae the expedient of reserving his sentence 
to frrCfaer deliberation, tiU he should go in person 
atothe East, and inform himselfof the whole affair 
m^mk the spot. Cicero says that Deiotarus, neither 
present nor absent, could ever obtain any ^Your or 
c<|«ity from Csesar ; and that as oft ss he pleaded 
Ifv him, whidk he was always ready to do, he 
•oold nner persuade Cssar to think anything 
reaaooable that he asked for him\ He sent a copy 
of faia oratioa to the king, and, at DolabeUa's 
r e q oss t , gave another likewise to him, excusing it 
oa a triffiag performance and hardlv worth trans- 
cribinf ; **bat I had a mind, (says he,) to make a 
alight present to my old fnend and host, of coarse 
atadf indeed, yet such ss his presents usually are to 

Some Ettle time after this trial, Cssar, to show 
hia eoniidence in Cicero^ invited himself to spend 
a day with him at his house in the country, and 
chase the third dav of the Saturnalia for his visit, 
a sasoon always dedicated to mirth and feasting 
em o ugst friends and relations*'. Cicero gives 
Atticoa Uie following account of the entertainment, 
aad bow the day passed between them. '* O this 
gwest,*' aaya he, *' whom I so much dreaded ! yet 
I had no reason to repent of him, for he was well 
p l e as ed with his reception. When he came the 
evening before, on the eighteenth, to my neighbour 
Philip*a, the house was so crowded with soldiers 
that there was scarce a room left empty for CBsar 
to sop in; there were about two thousand of 
them, whicli gave me no small pain for the next 
day ; but Barba Casaius relieved me, for he assigned 
me a guard, and made the rest encamp in the 
ield, ao that my house was clear. On the nine- 
teenth, be staid at Philip's till one in the after- 

s Ad Att. xir. I. The jemltcGitroa and Rouille, take 
Hkaft* wb«re Brntns made this fpeech, to be the capital 
of BStfaynia, I>eiotanw'« ktefdcim : but It wm a city on 
tb* lignrian coast. stOl called Nice, where Brutns met 
OBnr on hie laat return from Spain ; and when he waa not 
able to prevail for Deiotarus, Cicero was forced to under- 
take the cause as soon asGvsar came to Rome<— Hist torn. 
ZTiL pu 91. not. 
k Qnis entan euiquam inimlcitior, qnam Deiotaro 
I Cmmrf—^ quo neo pnesens. neo absens rex Deiotarus 
I qoidqaam wqui boni impetravit — iUe nunquam, semper 
I tmbn abeenti affui Deiotaro, quioquam dbi, quod nos pro 
iOo poatularcmus, wqnum dixit viderL— PhU. iL 37. 

I Orattononlam pro Deiotaro, quam requlrebas— tibi 
mUL Qnam velim sic l«gas, ut oausam teouem et inopem, 
oec scriptione roagno opere dignam. Bed ego hosplti veteri 
et amieo munosculnm mittere volul leridense, crasso filo, 
eo^losaaodl Ipeius solent esse munera.— Ep. Fam. ix. 12. 

k This festival, after Ccear's reformation of the calen- 
dar, began on the 17th of December, and lasted three days. 
—Hacrobu Saturn. L la 



noon, but saw nobody ; was settling accounts, I 
guess, with Balbns; then took a walk on the 
shore; bathed after two; heard the verses on 
Mamurra*, at which he never changed counte- 
nance ; was rubbed, anointed, sat down to table. 
Having taken a vomit just before, he ate and drank 
freely, and was very cheerful" : the supper was 
good and well served : 

But our discourse at table, as we eat, 

Vbr taste and seasoning still excell'd our meat". 

Besides Cesar's table, his fHends were plentifully 
provided for in three other rooms ; nor was there 
anything wanting to his freedmen of lower rank 
and his slaves, but the better sort were elegantly 
treated. In a word, I acquitted myself like a man ; 
yet he is not a guest to whom one would say at 
parting, * Pray call upon roe again as you return ;' 
once is enough ; we had not a word on business, 
but many on points of literatore : in short, he was 
delighted with his entertainment, and passed the 
day agreesbly. He talked of spending one day at 
Puteoli, another at Baise ; thus you see the manner 
of my receiving him, somewhat troublesome indeed 
but not uneasy to me. I shall stay here a little 
longer, and then to Tusculum. As he passed by 
Dolabella's villa, his troops marched close by his 

1 Mamurra was a Roman knight, and general of the 
artUlery to Cesar in Oaul ; where he raised an immense 
fortune, and is said to hare been the first man in Rome 
who Sncrusted his house wfth*marble, and made all his pil- 
lars of solid marble. [Plin. Hist Nat xxxtL &] He was 
severely lashed, together with Cesar himself, for his 
excessive luxury, and more infamous vices, by Catullus ; 
whose verses are still extant, and the same probably that 
Cicero here refers to, as being first read to Cesar at his 
housei— Vide CatuU. 27. 55. 

The reader perhaps will not readily understand the time 
and manner of CMar's passing fhun Philip's house to 
Cicero's in this short account of it : but it must be remem- 
bered, that their vlUas were a<Uoining to each other on 
the Formian coast, near Cajeta ; so that when Cesar came 
oatof Philip's at one, he took a walk on the shore for about 
an hour, and then entered into Cicero's ; where the bath 
was preparsd for him, and in bathhig, he heard Catullus's 
verses ; not produced by Cicero, for that would not have 
been agreeable to good manners, but by some of his own 
friends who attended him, and who knew his desire to see 
everything that was published against him, as well as his 
easiness in slighting or forgiving it 

■ The custom of (aJMfi^a roswlboth famnediately befbre 
and after meals, which Cicero mentions Cesar to have 
done on different occaainns, [Pro Deiot 7.] was very com- 
mon with the Romans, and used by them as an instrument 
both of their luxury and of their health : ** they vomit." 
says Seneca, " that they may eat, and eat that they may 
vomit" [ConsoL ad Helv. a] By this evacuation before 
eating, they were prepared to eat more plentifully ; and 
by emptying themselves presently after it, prevented any 
hurt from repletion. Thus Yitellius, who was a famous 
glutton, is said to have preserved his life by constant 
vomits, while he destroyed all his companions who did not 
use the same cautkm : [Suaton. 12 ; DIo. Ixv. 734.] And the 
practice was thought so effectual for strengthening the 
constitution, that it was the constant regimen of all the 
athlete, or the professed wrestlers trained for the public 
shows, in order to make them more robust So that Cesar's 
vomiting befbre dinner was a sort of compliment to Cicero, 
as it intfanated a resolution to pass the day cheerfully and 
to eat and drink freely with him. 

" This is a citation from Lucilius, of an hexameter verse, 
with part of a second, which is not distinguished from 
the text, in the editions of Cicero's Letters, 
sedbene coctoet 
Coodito aennone bono, et si queris libenter. 
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horse's side oq the right and left, which was done 
nowhere else. I had this from Nicias°." 

On the last of December, when the consul Tre- 
bonius was abroad, his colleague, Q. Fabins, died 
suddenly; and his death being declared in the 
morning, C. Caninius Rebilus was named by 
Caesar to the vacancy at one in the afternoon, 
whose office was to continue only through the re- 
maining part of that day. This wanton profanation 
of the sovereign dignity of the empire raised a 
general indignation in the city, and a consulate 
so ridiculous gave birth to much raillery, and many 
jokes which are transmitted to us by the ancients p, 
of which Cicero, who was the chief author of them, 
gives us the following specimen in his own account 
of the hct, 

Cieero to Curiut. 

" I no longer either advise or desire you to come 
home to us, but want to fly somewhither myself, 
where I may hear neither the name nor the acts of 
these sons of Pelops. It is incredible how meanly 
I think of myself for being present at these transac- 
tions. You had surely an early foresight of what 
was coming on when you ran away from this place ; 
for though it be vexatious to hear of such things, 
yet that is more tolerable than to see them. It is 
well that you were not in the field when, at seven 
in the morning, as they were proceeding to an 
election of quaestors, the chair of Q. Maximus, 
whom they called consul*), was set in its place, but 
his death being immediately proclaimed, it was 
removed, and Ciesar, though he had taken the 
auspices for an assembly of the tribes, changed it 
to an assembly of the centuries ; and at one in the 
afternoon, declared a new consul, who was to 
govern till one the next momin:^. I would have 
you to know, therefore, that whilst Caninius was 
consul nobody dined, and that there was no crime 
committed in his consulship, for he was so won- 
derfully vigilant that through his whole adminis- 
tration he never so much as slept These things 
seem ridiculous to you, who are absent, but were 
you to see them you would hardly refrain from 
tears. What if I should tell you the rest ? For 
there are numberless facts of the same kind, which 
I could never have borne if I had not taken refuge 
in the port of philosophy with our friend Atticus, 
the companion and partner of my studies,'' &c.'" 

Caesar had so many creatures and dependants, 
who expected the honour of the consulship from 
him as the reward of their services, that it was 
impossible to oblige them all in the regular way, 
so that he was forced to contrive the expedient of 
splitting it, as it were, into parcels, and conferring 
it for a few months, or weeks, or even days, as it 
happened to suit his convenience: and as the 
thing itself was now but a name, without any real 
power, it was of little moment for what term it was 
granted, since the shortest gave the same privilege 

o Ad Att xiiL 52. 

P Macrob. Saturn. U. 3 ; Dio, p. 236. ' 

q Cicero would not allow a consul of three month*, so 
irregularly chosen, to be properly called a consul : nor did 
the people thcmselyes acknowledge him : for, as Suetonius 
tells us, [in J. Cks. 80.] when, upon Fabius's entrance into 
the theatre, his officers, according to custom, proclaimed 
his presence, and ordered the people to make way fur the 
cwsul, the whole assembly cried out He U no contuU 

r Ep. Fam. vii 30. 
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with the longest, and a man once declared consul, 
enjoyed ever after the rank and charact^ of a con- 
sular senator". 

On the opening of the new year, Caesar entered 
into his fifth consulship, in partnership vrith M. 
Antony : he had promised it all along 
^' ^'J^' ^^ Dolabella, but, contrary to expec- 
'^ tation, took it at last to himself. This 
was contrived by Antony, who, jea- 
lous of Dolabella as a rival in Csesar's 
favour, had been suggesting somewhat 
to his disadvantage, and U^urin^ to 
create a diffidence of him in Csaar ; 
which seems to have been the ground of what is 
mentioned above, Caesar's guarding himself so 
particularly when he passed by his villa. Dolabella 
was sensibly touched with this affront, and came 
full of indignation to the senate, where, not daring 
to vent his spleen on Cesar, he entertained the 
assembly with a severe speech against Antony, 
which drew on many warm and angry words be- 
tween them ; till Caesar, to end the dispute, pro- 
mised to resign the consulship to Dolabella b<^re 
he went to the Parthian war : but Antony protested 
that, by his authority as augur, he would disturb 
that election whenever it should be attempted ' ; 
and declared, vri thout any scruple, that the gronnd 
of his quarrel vrith Dolabella was for having caogfat 
him in an attempt to debauch his wife Antonia, the 
daughter of his uncle ; though that vras thonght to 
be a calumny, contrived to colour his divorce vrith 
her and his late marriage vrith Fulvis, the widow 
of Clodius**. 

Caesar was now in the height of all his glory, 
and dressed (as Florus says) in all his trappings, 
like a rictim destined to sacrifice*. He had received 
from the senate the most extravagant honours, 
both human and divine, which flattery could 
invent, a temple, altar, priest ; his image carried 
in procession vritii the gods ; his statue among the 
kings ; one of the months called after his name, 
and a perpetual dictatorship''. Cicero endeavoored 
to restrain the excess of this complaisance within 
the bounds of reason', but in vain, since Caesar 
was more forward to receive than they to give; 
and out of the gaiety of his pride, and to try, as it 
were, to what length their adulation would reach, 
when he was actually possessed of everything which 
carried with it any real power, vras not content still 
vrithout a title, which could add nothing but envy 
and popular odium, and wanted to be called a 
king. Plutarch thinks it a strange instance of folly 
in the people to endure vrith patience all the real 
effects of kingly government, yet declare such an 
abhorrence to the name. But the folly was not so 
strange in the people as it was in Csesar : it is 
natural to the multitude to be governed by names 
rather than things, and the constant art of parties 



• Dio, p. 240. 

t Cum Cesar ostendisset, se, priosquam proficisceretur, 
Dolabellam oonsulem esse jussurum — hie bonus aognr eo 
se sacerdotio prseditum esse dixit, ut comitia ausplciis vel 
impedire vel vitiare posset, idque se facturum aaseversTit 
— PhiL ii. 32. 

n Frequentissimo senato— hano tibi esse cxan Dolabella 
causain odii dicere ausus es, quod ab eo sorori et nxori 
tus stuprum oblatum esse oomperissesi — Phil. U. 38. 

X Qus omnia, velut infule, in destinatam morti vi^l- 
mam congerebantur.— Flor. iv. 2, 92. 

7 Flor. ibid ; Sueton. J. Cvs. 76L 

■ Plut In C«8. 
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to kecpnp that prejudice ; bot it was unpardonable 
m 9o great a man as Cesar to lay so much stress 
«a a title which, so far from being an honour to 
him, aeoned to be a diminution rather of that 
flspenor dignity which he already enjoyed. 

Among the other compliments that were paid to 
him, there was a new fraternity of Luperd insti- 
tuted to his honour, and called by his name, of 
whftdi Antony was the head. Young Qointus 
Cicero was one of this society, with the consent of 
bis father, though to the dissatisfiiction of his 
aacie, who considered it not only as a low piece of 
lattery, bat an indecency, for a young man of 
flkauly, to be engaged in ceremonies so immodest, 
of running naked and frantic about the streets*. 
The featiral was held about the middle of February ; 
i and Cmmar, in his triumphal robe, seated himself 
I ia the rostra, in a golden chair, to see the diversion 
\ of the running, where, in the midst of their sport, 
* the coosnl Antony, at the head of his naked crew, 
1 ^ade him the offer of a regal diadem, and at- 

I tempted to put it upon his head ; at the sight 
' of which a general groan issued from the whole 

II fbnuD, tin, upon Caesar's slight refusal of it, the 
I people loudly testified their joy by a universal 
; dtout. Antony, however, ordered it to be entered 
I, in the public acts, that by the command of the 
H people he had offered the kingly name and power 
^ to Csesar, and that Cssar woiUd not accept it**. 

While this affidr of the kingly title amused and 
alanned the city, two of the tribanes, Marullus and 
Caeaetina, were particularly active in discouraging 
every step and attempt towards it : they took off 
fte diadem which certain persons had privately 
put upon Cesar's statue in the rostra, and com- 
mitted those to prison who were suspected to have 
done it, and publicly punished others for daring 

j to salute him in the streets by the name of king, 

f declaring that Cssar himself refused and abhorr^ 

t that title. This provoked Caesar beyond his usual 
temper and command of himself, so that he accused 

I them to the senate, of a design to raise a sedition 
against him, by persuading the city that he really 
affected to be a king ; but when the assembly was 

I gmng to pass the severest sentence upon them, he 
was content vrith deposing them from their magis- 

\ traey, and expelling them from the senate *^, which 
convinced people still the more of his real fondness 

I ibr a name that he pretended to despise. 

'< He had now prepared all things for his expedition 

, against the Parthians, had sent his legions before 
him into Macedonia, settled the succession of all 

" the magistrates for two years to come**, appointed 
DolabeUa to take his own place as consul of the 
current year, named A. Hirtius and C. Paosa for 



• Qnintuft pater quartum vel potius millesiinum nihil 
»|rft, qai Uetetnr Luperco filio et Static, ut oemat du- 
plid dedcoore comolatam domum.— Ad Att xiL 5. 

^ 8edebat in rostris coUega tuus, amictus toga purpurea, 
in sella anrea, coronatus : adscendis, accedi/i ad sellam — 
diadawia ostendis : gemitus toto foro — tu diadema impone- 
bas eum plangore populi, ille cum plausu rejiciebat — at 
enim adscribi Jiusit in fastis ad Lupercalia, C. CaMari, 
dtrtatori perpetuo M. Antonium oon»ulem populi Jussu 
rcfnaxn detulisae, Crnmrem uti noluiMe. [Phil. ii. 34.] 
Qttod ab eo ita repulsum erat, ut non offensua videretur. 
— VelL Pat 11. 56. 

e Soeton. J. Can. 79; Dio, p. 245 ; App. l.iL p. 496; VelL 
Pat 11 88. 

' BtSamne oansulesettrnranos plebls tn blennium, qnos 
ffle volalt ?— Ad Att xiv. & 



consuls of tEe next, and D. Brutus and Cn. Plancns 
for the following year : but before his departure he 
resolved to have the regal title conferred upon him 
by the senate, who were too sensible of his power, 
and obsequious to bis will, to deny him anything ; 
and to make it the more palatable at the same time 
to the people, he caused a report to be indus- 
triously propagated through the city, of ancient 
Prophecies found in the Sibylline books, that the 
'arthians could not be conquered but by a king ; 
on the strength of which Cotta, one of the guar- 
dians of those books, was to move the senate at 
their next meeting, to decree the title of king to 
him *. Cicero, speaking afterwards of this design, 
says, <* It was expected that some forged testi- 
monies would be produced, to show that be whom 
we had felt in reality to be a king, should be called 
also by that name, if we would be safe ; but let us 
make a baigain with the keepers of those oracles, 
that they bring anything out of them rather than 
a king, which neither the gods nor men will ever 
endure again at Rome'." 

One would naturally have expected* after all the 
fatigues and dangers through which Casar had 
made his way to empire, that he would have chosen 
to spend the remainder of a declining life in the 
quiet enjoyment of all the honours and pleasures 
which absolute power and a command of the world 
could bestow ; but in the midst of all this glory he 
was a stranger still to ease: he saw the people 
generally disaffected to him, and impatient under 
his government ; and though amused awhile with 
the splendour of his shows and triumphs, yet 
regretting severely in cool blood the price that they 
hi^ paid for them ; the loss of their liberty, with the 
lives of the best and noblest of their fellow-citizens. 
This expedition, therefore, against the Parthians, 
seems to have been a political pretext for remov- 
ing himself from the murmurs of the city, and 
leaving to his ministers the exercise of an invidious 
power, and the task of taming the spirits of the 
populace ; whilst he, by employing himself in 
gathering fresh laurels in the East, and extending 
the bounds and retrieving the honour of the 
empire against its most dreaded enemy, might 
gradually reconcile them to a reign that was gentle 
and clement at home, successful and glorious 
abroad. 

But his impatience to be a king defeated all his 
projects, and accelerated Ins fate, and pushed on 
the nobles, who had conspired against his life, to 
the immediate execution of their plot, that they 
might save themselves the shame of being forced 
to concur in an act which they heartily detested' ; 
and the two Brutuses in particular, the honour of 
whose house was foundeid in the extirpation of 
kingly government, could not but consider it as a 
personal infamy, and a disgrace to their very 
name, to suffer the restoration of it 

• Proximo autem sanatu, L. Ck>ttam qulndecimvirum 
Bententiam dlcturum ; utquoniam librlsfatalibus contine* 
retur, Parthos non nisi a r«ge pome vincl, Cesar rex 
appellaretur.— Sueton. J. Ccs. 79 ; Dio, p. 247. 

' Quorum interpres nuper falsa quodam homlnum fama 
diotunis in senatu putabatur, eum, quern re vera regem 
habebamus, appellandum quoque esse regem, si salvl c«so 
vellemus— ctmi antistibus agamus, ut quidvis potius ex 
mis libris, qiiam regeni proferant, quern Rom» posthac 
nee dii neo homines esse patientur.— De Dirin. it 64. 

f Que causa conjuratis fuit maturandi destinata nq;otla, 
ne assentiri neoesse esset— Suet J. C«^ 80 ; Dio, p. 247. 
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There were abore tiztr personi siid to be en- 
giged in this oonipiraoj^; the greatest part of 
them of the lenatorian rank ; but M. Bmtiis and 
C. Cassiut were the chief in credit and anthority ; 
the firf t oontrifen and moren of the whole design. 

M. Jnnios Brntna waaaboat one-and-fortj yean 
old, of the most illustrioas family of the repoblic, 
deriTing his name and descent in a direct line from 
that first consul, L. Bmtus, who expelled Tarqoin, 
and gave freedom to the Roman people*. Having 
lost his father when Tery jfoong. he wss trained 
with great care by his ande Cato, in all the studies 
of polite letters, especially of eloqaenoe and philo- 
sophy ; and under the discipline of such a tutor, 
imoibed a warm love for liberty and virtue. He 
had excellent parts, and equal industry, and ac- 
quired an early fame at the bar, where be pleaded 
sereral causes of great importance, and was 
esteemed the most eloquent and learned of all the 
young nobles of his age. His manner of speaking 
was correct, elegant, judicious, yet wanting that 
force and copiousness which is required in a con- 
summate orator. But philosophy was his faTOurite 
study, in which, though he professed himself of 
the more moderate sect of the old Academy, yet 
from a certain pride and gravity of temper, he 
affected the severity of the Stoic, and to imitate 
his uncle Cato, to whidi he was wholly unequal ; 
for he was of a mild, merciful, and compassionate 
disposition, averse to everything cruel, and was 
often forced, by the tenderness of his nature, to 
confute the rigour of his principles. While his 
mother lived in the greatest familiarity with Cesar, 
he was constantly attached to the opposite party, 
and firm to the interests of liberty ; for the sake of 
which he followed Pompey. whom he hated, and 
acted on that side with a distinguished seaL At 
the battle of Pharsalia, Cesar gave particular 
orders to find out and preserve Brutus, being 
desirous to draw him from the pursuit of a cause 
that was likely to prove htaX to him ; so that 
when Cato, with the rest of the chiefs, went to 
renew the war in Africa, he was mduced by Cesar's 
generosity and his mother's prayers, to lay down 

l> Conspiratum est in eitm a tezaginta unplius. C. Ca»- 
■lo, Marooque «t Dedmo Bruto principious oonqtiratkmis. 
-^net ibid. 18. 

1 Some of the ancient writers call in question thisaoooont 
of BrutuB's descent ; particularly Dkmysius of Halicar- 
nassus, the most Judicious and critical of them, «ho 
alleges several arguments against it, which seem to be very 
plausible. Yet while Brutus lived, it was unirersally 
allowed to him. Cicero mentions it in his public speeches, 
and other writings, as a fact that nobody doubted, and 
often q>ea]cs of the image </ old Bruhu, which Marcus 
k^t in his house among those of his ancestors : and Atti- 
ois, who was peculiarly curious in the antiquities of the 
Roman funiUes, drew up Brutus's genealogy or him ; and 
deduced his succession fh>m that old hero, in a direct line 
through all the intermediate ages, from father to son.— 
Cora. Nep. vit. Att 18 ; Tuso. Disp. iv. 1. 

He was bora in the consulship of L. Corac^ius Cinna m. 
and Cn. PapiriusCarbo, A.U. 088, which fully confutes the 
vulgar story of his beiiqg ocnnmonly beUered to be Certar't 
son ! since he was but fifteen years younger than C«sar 
himself: whose familiarity with his mother ServiUa can* 
not be supposed to have commenced till many years after 
Bratus was bora, or not till Cesar had lost his first wife 
Cornelia, whom he married when he was very young, and 
always tenderly loved ; and whose funeral oration he made 
when he was qncstor, and consequently thirty yean old. 
— Sueton. J.C«s. L 6. 50; it Brut p. 343. 447, et Oorradi 



his arms, and return to Italy. Cesar endeavoured 
to oblige him by all the honours which his power 
could bestow ; but the indignity of reoeiving 
from a master what he ought to have received 
from a fmt people, shocked Mm much more titan 
any honours could oblige ; and the ruin in which 
he saw his friends involved by Caesar's osnrped 
dominion, gave him a di«gnst which no fiivonrs 
oonld compensate. He observed, therefore, a dis« 
tanoe and reserve through Caesar's reign ; aqnred 
to no share of his confidence, or part in his conn- 
sels, and by the uncourtly vehemence with which 
he defended the righte oif King Deiotams, con- 
vinced Caesar that he could never be obliged where 
he did not find himself free. He cultivated all the 
while the strictest friendship with Cicero, whose 
principles he knew were utterly averse to the 
measures of the times, and in whose free conversa- 
tion l)jB osed to mingle his own complainte on the 
unhiq)py state of the republic, and the wretched 
hands into which it was fallen, till* animated by 
these conferences, and confirmed by the gcnend 
discontent of all the honest, he formed the bold 
design of freeing his country by the destruction of 
CaeMr. He had publicly defended Milo's act of 
killing Clodius, by a maxim, which he maintained 
to be nniversidly trae, that those who live in 
defiance of the law, and cannot be brought to a 
trial, ought to be taken off without a tri^ The 
case was applicable to Caesar in a much higher 
degree than to Clodius ; whose power had placed 
him above the reach of the law, and left no way 
of punishing him, but by an assassination. Hiis, 
there^re, was Brutus's motive ; and Antony did 
him the justice to say, that he was the only one of 
the conspiracy who entered into it out of principle : 
that the rest, from private malice, rose up against 
the man, he alone against the tyrant.^ 

C. Cassius was descended likewiae from a family 
not 1ms honourable or ancient, nor less sealoos 
for the public liberty, than Brutus's : whose ances- 
tor, Sp. Cassias, after a triumph and three con- 
sulships, is said to have been condemned, and pot 
to death by his own &ther, for aiming at a domi- 
nion. He showed a remarkable instance, when a 
boy, of his high spirit and love of liberty ; for he 
gave Sylla's son, Paustus, a box on the ear, for 
bragging among his school-fellows of his £ither'f 
greatoess and absolute power ; and when Pompey 
called the boys before him to give an account of 
their quarrel, he declared in his presence, that if 
Faustus should dare to repeat the words, he would 
repeat the blow. He was quaestor to Crassus in 
the Partiiian war, where he greatly signalised both 
his courage and skill ; and if Crassus had followed 

It Natura admirabilis. ot exquisita doctrina, et singularis 
industria. Cum enim in maximis cands yersatus essas 
—(Brut 28.] quo magistuum. Brute, judicium probo, qui 
eorum, id est, ex vetere aeademia^ philosophorum seotsm 
secutus es, quorum in doctrina et prsceptis dissaieodi 
ratio oonjujigitur cum suavitate dicendi et oofria. [Brat 
219.] Nam cum inambularem inXysto— M. ad me Bratus, 
ut consueverat cum T. Pomponio venerat— [Brut 15.] turn 
Bratus— itaque doleo etillius consilioet tua voce populom 
Romanum carere tamdiu. Quod cum per se dolendum 
est, tiun multo magis consideranti, ad quosista non tnns- 
lata sfait sed nescio quo pacto devenerint— CBrat. MB.] 

'AXA' *Ammriovyt »al woXAo&s ixovaai X^yon-M, 
&s fUpop ototro Bpevror ItrOMoi Kaiattpi,vpoaxP^* 

— Plut in. Brat pw 907 ; App. p. 498. 
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ks advice, ivoald hcfc preMrred the whole army ; 
hat after their muerable defeat, he made good his 
into Syria with the remaina of the broken 
: and when the Parthians, flushed with 
pnrnied him thitlier soon after, and 
hlockcri him np in Antioch, he presenred that dij 
tmd pnmnce from fidling into their hands, and, 
~^rhfng his opportnnitj, gained a considerable 
Tietorr over tfiem, witii Uie destmction of their 
pail sal Ia the enril war, after the battle of Phar- 
aafia. he sailed with seventy ships to the coast of 
Asia, to raise fresh forces in that country, and 
jwBWw the war against Cssar ; bat as the historians 
tefl OS, happening to meet with Cssar crossing the 
Hellespont, in a common passsge-boat, instead of 
dftioying him« as he might have done, he was so 
tail& e d hy the sight of the conqueror, that he 
b^ged hie life in an abject manner, and delivered 
ap h» fleet to him ; but Cicero gives us a hint of 
a <|eite difierent Btorj, which is much more pro- 
bable, and vrorthy of Cassius; that having got 
ialBU^genee where Cssar designed to land, he lay 
in wait for him in a bay of CUicia, at the mouth of 
the river Cydnns, with a resolution to destroy him ; 
bat CKaar happened to land on the opposite shore, 
before he vraa aware ; so that seeing his project 
UttHt and Cesar secured in a country where all 
peopk were declaring for him, he thought it best 
to B^ie his own peace too, by going over to him 
fleet. He married Tenia, the sister of 
and ^00^ differing in temper and phi- 
was strictly united with him in friendship 
■id "poHtics, and the constant partner of all his 
ffw^r** He was bnve, witty, learned, yet pas- 
ni?****y, fierce, and cruel ; so that Brutus was the 
amiable fnend, he the more dangerous 
ly : in his later yean he deserted the Stoics, 
beeame a convert to Epicurus, whose doctrine 
he dMraght more natural and reasonable; con- 
stantly maintaining that the pleasure which their 
mas ter recommended was to be found only in the 
hahjtnal practice of justice and virtue. While he 
pcoCcaaed himself, tiierefore, an Epicurean, he lived 
likea Stoic ; was moderate in pleasures, temperate 
in diet, and a water-drinker throurh life. He 
Bitnched himself very eariy to the observance of 
Cieero, as all die young nobles did who had any- 
thing great or landable in view. This friendship 
was eoofirmed by a conformity of their sentiments 
in dw civil war, and in Caesar's reign ; during 
which several letters passed between them, written 
with a freedom and familiarity which is to be found 
only in the most intimate correspondence. In these 
lettHVv thoogh Cicero rallies his Epicurism, and 
diange of principles, yet he allows him to have acted 
alwaya with the gn^test honour and integrity ; 
and pleasantly says, that he should begin to think 
that aeet to have more nerves than he imsgined, 
since Cassins had embraced it. The old writers 
assign several frivolous ressons of disgust as the 
motives of his IdUing Cesar ; that Csesar took a 
nnmber of lions from him, which he had provided 
for a pnblic show ; that he would not give him the 
coBsuaiup ; Ihat he gave Brutus the more honour- 
^de prvtorship in preference to him. But we 
need not look fsrther for the true motive than to 
his temper and principles; for his nature was 
siaguUi^ impetuous and violent; impatient of 
contradiction, and much more of subjection, and 
paaskmately food of glory, virtue, liberty. It was 



from these qualities that Csssar qjprdiended his 
danger ; and when admonished to beware of Antony 
and Dolabella, used to say, that it was not the gay, 
the curled, and the jovial, whom he had cause to 
fsar, but the thoughtful, the pale, and the lean; — 
meaning Brutus and Cassius^. 

The next in authority to Brutus and Cassius, 
though very different from them in character, 
were Decimus Brutus and C. Trebonius : they had 
both been constantly devoted to Caesar, and were 
singularly fovoured, advanced, and entrusted by 
him in aU his wan ; so that when Cesar marched 
first into Spain, he left them to command the 
siege of Marseilles, Brutus by sea, Trebonius by 
Isnd; in which they acquitted themselves with 
the greatest oourage and ability, and reduoed 
that strong place to the necessity of surrendering 
at discretion. Decimus was of the same family 
with his namesake, Marcus ; and Caesar, as if 
jealous of a name that inspired an aversion to 
kings, was particuUrly solicitous to gain them both 
to his interest, and seemed to have succeeded to 
his wish in Decimus, who forwardly embraced his 
friendship, and accepted all his favours, being 
named by him to the command of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and to the consulship of the following year, and 
the second heir even of his estate, in frdlure of the 
fint. He seems to have had no peculiar character 
of virtue or patriotism, nor any correspondence 
with Cicero before the act of killing Caesar, so that 
people, instead of expecting it from him, were 
surprised at his doing it ; yet he was breve, gene- 
rous, magnificent, and lived with great splendour 
in the enjojrment of an immense fortune ; for he 
kept a numerous band of glaiUaton, at his own 
expense, for the diversion o? the city ; and after 
Caesar's death, spent about four hundred thousand 



1 C. Cassius in ea famtlU natus, qtue non modo domina- 
tarn, sed ne potentfaun quidem a^usqnam ferre potuit. 
[Phil. IL 11.] Qnem nbi prlmum magtstratu abllt, dam- 
natamque constat Sunt qui patrem actoremi^as sappll- 
ciiferant. EumoognitadomloauaaTarberMseaonecassa, 
peouliumque filil Cereri omueorayisse. [Liv. IL 41.] Cvjus 
fiUum, Faustnin, C. Cassius oondisolpulum suum in 
•ohola, proacriptlonem pateniam laudantem— oolapho 
percnasit. [YaL Max.,iiL 1. rid. Plutar. io;Brut3 ReliquiM 
legkmum C. Cassius— qucstor oonservayit. Syriiunque adeo 
in populi Romani potestate retinuit, ut tranflgrassoe in 
eum Parthos, felici rerum erentu fugaret ao funderet. 
[Yen. Pat. iL 46 : Phil. xi. 14.] OM^ fpyop UtpoP ih'ov- 
ftoi T^x^s h iar6p^ «a<p^ y^ivBai fioXAof, ^ Kd(r- 
<ru>r r^ wo\€fWt^arop M rpiiip&p ifiioffffiKOPra 

OtiP 6iro0T^vat, 6 8* ofhats kwrhp aUrxp&s vwh ^0ov 
fi6pov wapawX4opri wapalSohs, Sortpop ip Vt&fi-p 9vpa- 
arUopra ^ Kaxiierapw, [App. iL 4iB8 ; Dio, xUL 188 ; 
Soeton. J. Cm. 63.] C. Caoins— sine his darissimis viris 
hano rem in Cilicia ad oetium fluminls Qydni oonfecisset, 
ai ille ad earn ripam, quam constituerat, non ad oontrariam 
naves appullsaet. [Phil, ii 11.] £ quibua Brutum amlcum 
habere maUes, inimioum magia timerea Caaaium. [Yell. 
Pat iL 7S.] 'HSoi^r vero et ifrupa^lav vhrtute, Juatitia, 
r^ KoX^ penri» et vemm et probabile eat. Ipae enim 
Epiourus— didt, ohie. tfrnp 4fi4t»s ifw rov Ka\As «cal 
9iicaiutt if P. [Ep. Fam. zr. 19.] Caaaioa totaritaaqnam 
bibit. [Seneo. 547.] Quanquam quioum loquor ? cum uno 
fortissimo Tiro ; qui postea quam forum attigisU. nihil 
fecisti nisi plenisaimum ampUsslmK dignitatis^ In ista 
ipsa alp4ffti metoo ne plus nenrorum sit, quam ego pnta- 
rlm, si modo eam tu probaa. [Ep. Fam. xr, 16.] Difliarendo 
oonaulatum Caesium offenderat. [YelL Fat. ii. M; Flut 
in Brut. ; App. 406. 
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pounds of his own money in maintaining an army 
against Antony*". 

Trebonios had no family to boast of, but was 
wholly a new man, and the creature of Csesar's 
power, who produced him through all the honours 
of the state to his late consulship of three mopths. 
Antony calls him the son of a buffoon, but Cicero 
of a splendid knight : he was a man of parts, 
prudence, integrity, humanity ; was conversant also 
in the politer arts, and had a peculiar turn to wit 
and humour ; for after Csesar's death he published 
a volume of Cicero's sayings, which he had taken 
the pains to collect : upon which Cicero compli- 
ments him, for having explained them vrith great 
elegance, and given them a fresh force and beauty, 
by his humorous manner of introducing them. As 
the historians have not suggested any reason that 
should move either him or Dedmus to the resolu- 
tion of killing a man to whom they were infinitely 
obliged ; so we may reasonably impute it, as 
Cicero does, to a greatness of soul, and superior 
love of their country, which made them prefer the 
liberty of Rome to the friendship of any man, and 
choose rather to be the destroyers than Uie partners 
of a tyranny". 

The rest of the conspirators were partly young 
men, of noble blood, eager to revenge the ruin of 
their fortunes and families ; partly men obscure, 
and unknown to the public % yet whose fidelity 
and courage had been approved by Brutus and 
Cassius. It was agreed by them all in council to 
execute their design in the senate, which was sum- 
moned to meet on the Ides, or fifteenth, of March : 
they knew that the senate would applaud it when 
donci and even assist, if there was occasion, in the 
doing it' ; and there was a circumstance which 
peculiarly encouraged them, and seemed to be 
even ominous ; that it happened to be Pompey's 
senate-house in which their attempt was to be 
made, and where Ccesar would consequently fedl at 
the foot of Pompey's statue, as a just sacrifice to 
the manes of that great man*i. They took it also 
for granted, that the city would be generally 

» Adjectis etiam consiliariis c«dL<s familiariasimis 
omnium, et fortuna partimn ^us in summom evectis fai- 
tigium, D. Bruto et C. Trebonio, aliisque clari nominis 
viris. C^ell. Pat. ii. 56.] Pluresque percuaeonmi in tntori- 
bu8 fllii nominavit : Dcoimum Brutum etiam in secrnidis 
heredlbuB. [Bueton. J. Caw. 83.] Caw. De Bello Civ. 
1. ii; Plut in Brut; App. p. 497. fill *. I>io, xlir. 247. 
dtc] D. Brutus — cum CKsaris primus omnium amicorum 
fuinet. interfector fuit.— Veil. Pat. il. 64. 

" Bcume fllium appellat Antonius. Quasi vero ignotua 
nobis fuerit splendidus eques Romanus Trebonil pater. 
[Phil. xiii. 10.] Trebonii— <»nsilium, ingenlum, humanl- 
tatem, innocentiam, magnitudinem animi in patria libe- 
randa quia ignorat? [Phil, xi, 4.] Liber ifltc, quern mihi 
mlsisti, quantam habet declarationem amoris tui? pri- 
mum, quod tibi facetum videtur quicquid ego dixi, quod 
aliis fortaiise non item : deinde, quod uia, sive faceta sunt, 
sive sic stmt narrante te renustissima. Quin etiam ante- 
qoam ad me veniatur, risus omnis pvne consumitur, &c. 
[Ep. Fam. xv. 21 ; lb. xii. 16.] Qui Ubertatem populi 
Roman! unius amicitis prvposuit. depulsorquo domina- 
tos, quam particeps esse maluit.— Phil. ii. 11. 

o In tot hominibus, partim obscuris, partim adolescent!- 
bus. *c.— Phil. U. n. 

f 'fif ruv fiov\tvT&yf «l ao} ft,^ irpOftd$oi€Vf vpoO^ 
fjuas^ 5tc ilhitvrh llffyoVf (n/rcirtAinf^/ici'ctfi'.— App. 499. 

H Postquam senatus Idlbus Martiis in Pompeii curiam 
edictus est, facile tempus et locum praetuloimt— Sueton. 
J. Ces. 80. 



on their side ; yet for their greater security, D. 
Brutus gave orders to arm his gladiators diat 
morning, as if for some public show,jthat Uiey might 
be ready, on the first notice, to secure the arenues 
of the senate, and defend them from any soddcai 
violence ; and Pompey's theatre, which adjoined to 
his senate-house, being the properest place for the 
exercise of the gladiators, would cover all suspicion 
that might otherwise arise from them. The only 
deliberation that perplexed them, and on which 
they were much divided, was, whether they should 
not kill Antony also, and Lepidus, together with 
Cssar ; especially Antony, the more ambitions of 
the two, and the mora likely to create fresh danger 
to the commonwealth. Cassius, with die m^rity 
of the company, was warmly for killing him : but 
the two Brutuses as warmly opposed, and finally 
overruled it : they alleged, *' that to shed more 
blood than was necessary would disgrace their 
cause, and draw upon them an imputation of 
cruelty, and of acting not as patriots, but as the 
partisans of Pompey ; not so much to free the city 
as to revenge themselves on their enemies, and 
get the dominion of it into their hands." But 
what weighed vrith them the most, was a vain 
persuasion that Antony would be tractable, and 
easily reconciled, as soon as the affair was over ; 
but this lenity proved their ruin ; and by leaving 
their work imperfect, defeated all the benefit of it, 
as we find Cicero afterwards often reproaching 
them in his letters'. 

Many prodigies are mentioned by the historians 
to have given warning of Csesar's death* ; which 
having been forged by some and credulously re- 
ceived by others, were copied as usual by all, to 
strike the imagination of their readers and raise 
an avrful attention to an event in which the gods 
were supposed to be interested. Cicero has related 
one of the most remarkable of them, — '* that as 
Cesar was sacrificing a little before his death, with 
great pomp and splendour, in his triumphal robes 
and golden chair, the victim, whidi was a fat ox, 
was found to be without a heart ; and when Cassar 
seemed to be shocked at it, Spurinna the haru- 
spex, admonished him to beware lest through a 
failure of counsel his life should be cut off, since 
the heart was the seat and source of them both. 
The next day he sacri^ced again, in hopes to find 
the entrails more propitious ; but the Uver of the 
bullock appeared to want its head, which vras 
reckoned also among the direful omens'." These 

r Plutar. in Css. ; App. ii. 499. fiOS ; Dio, 247, 248. 
Quam yellem ad iUas pulcherrimas epulas me Idibos Mar- 
tiis invitasses. Reliqniarum nihil haberemua.— Ep. Fam. 
X.28; xii. 4; Ad Brut. ii. 7. 

■ 8ed Caeaari futura cedes eridentibus prodigiie dennn- 
oiata est, &c.— Sueion. J. Ccs. 81 ; Pint, in Css. 

t De Divin. i 52 ; ii. 16. These cases of victima fbnnd 
sometimes without a heart or liver, gave rise to a ooriotts 
question among those who believed the reality of this kind 
of diirination, as the Stoics generally did, how to account 
for the cause of so strange a phenomenon. The oonunon 
solution was> that the gods made such changes instanta- 
neously, in the moment of sacrificing, by annihilating or 
altering the condition of the entrails, so as to make them 
correspond with the circumstances of the sacrifice-, and 
the admonition which they intended to give. [De Div. ib,] 
But this was laughed at by the naturalists, as wholly 
unphiloBophical, who thought it absurd to imagine that 
the deity could either annihilate or create, either reduce 
anything to nothing, or form anything out of nothing. 
What seems the most probable, is, that if the facta really 
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heti, though ridiculed by Cicero, were publicly 
affirmed and believed at the time, and seem to have 
raiBed a general rumour through the city of some 
eeiTet dsmger that threatened Caesar's life, so that 
k» friends, being alarmed at it, were endeavouring 
to instil the same apprehension into Caesar himself, 
aad had succeeded so far as to shake his resolution 
of going that day to the senate, when it was ac 
toally assembled by his summons in Pompey's 
soiate-honw, — till D. Brutus, by rallying those 
fears as unmanly and unworthy of him, and al- 
kging that his absence would be interpreted as 
aa affroat to the assembly, drew him out against 
hts will to meet his destined fate^ 

In the morning of the fatal day, M. Brutus and 
C Caasina appeared according to custom in the 
foram, sitting in their pnetorian tribunals to hear 
and determine causes, where, though they had 
da^ers under their gowns, they sat with the same 
calmness as if they had nothing upon their minds, 
tiU the news of Caesar's coming out to the senate 
oiled them away to the performance of their part 
m die tragical act, which they executed at last with 
such resolution, that through the eagerness of 
slabbing Csesar they wounded even one another*. 

Thus fen Cesar on the celebrated Ides of March, 
after be had advanced himself to a height of power 
which no conqueror had ever attained before him ; 
tiiough to raise the mighty fabric he had made 
more desolation in the world than any man per- 
haps who ever lived in it. He used to say that 
hb conquests in Gaul had cost about a million 
and two hundred thousand lives )^ ; and if we add 
the civil wars to the account, they could not cost 
the republic much less in the more valuable blood 
of its best citizens ; yet when, through a perpetual 
course of fiustion, violence, rapine, slaughter, he 
had made his way at last to empire, he did not 
enjoy the quiet possession of it above five months*. 

He was endowed with every great and noble 
quality that could exalt human nature and give a 
man the ascendant in society ; formed to excel in 
peace as well as war, provident in counsel, fearless 
in action, and executing what he had resolved with 
an amazing celerity ; generous beyond measure to 
his friends, placable to his enemies ; and for parts, 
learning, eloquence, scarce inferior to any man. 
His orations were admired for two qualities which 
are seldom found together, — strength and elegance. 
Cicero ranks him among the greatest orators that 
Rome ever bred ; and Quintilian says that he spoke 
with the same force with which he fought, and if 
he had devoted himself to the bar would have been 
the only man capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor was 
he a master only of the politer arts, but conversant 
also with the most abstruse and critical parts of 
learning ; and among other works which he pub- 
lished, addressed two books to Cicero on the analogy 

happened, they were contrived by Csear's frienda, and 

the heart cxmveyed away by tome artifice, to giro them a 

better pretence of enforcing their admonitions, and putting 

Cesar upon his guard against dangers, which they really 

apprehended, from quite different reafons than the pre- 

teoded dennnciationB of the gods. 

« Flntarch. in J. Ce& x Ibid, in Brut ; App. iL 50Sw 

T Undedee centena et nonaginta duo hominum millia 

oceisa prwliis ab eo— quod Ita esse confessus est ipse, bel- 

. loTum civilinm stragem non prodendo.— Plin. Hist Nat 

viL2& 

* Neqoe.illi tanto vlro— plusquam qninqne menaium 
priaeipalis quiea oontigit— VeU. Pat IL fi& 
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of language, or the art of speaking and vmting 
correcUy*. He was a most liberal patron of wit 
and learning wheresoever they were found, and out 
of his love of those talents would readily pardon 
those who had employed them agadnst himself; 
rightly judging that by making such men his 
friends he should draw praises from the same 
fountain from which he had been aspersed. His 
capital passions were ambition and love of pleasure, 
which he indulged in their turns to the greatest 
excess ; yet the first was always predominant, to 
which he could easily sacrifice all the charms of 
the second, and draw pleasure even from toils and 
dangers when they ministered to his glory. For 
he thought t3rranny (as Cicero says) the greatest 
of goddesses ; and had frequently in his mouth a 
verse of Euripides which expressed the image of 
his soul, that if right and justice were ever to be 
violated, they were to be violated for the sake of 
reigning. This was the chief end and purpose of 
his life, the scheme that he had formed from his 
early youth, so that, as Cato truly declared of him, 
he came with sobriety and meditation to the sub- 
version of the republic He used to say, that 
there were two things necessary to acquire and to 
support power,>^soldier8 and money, which yet 
depended mutually on each other. With money, 
therefore, he provided soldiers, and with soldiers 
extorted money ; and was of all men the most 
rapacious in plundering both friends and foes, — 
sparing neither prince, nor state, nor temple, nor 
even private persons who were known to possess 
any share of treasure. His great abilities would 
necessarily have made him one of the first citizens 
of Rome ; but disdaining the condition of a subject, 
he could never rest till he had made himself a 
monarch. In acting this last part his usual pru- 
dence seemed to fail him, as if the height to which 
he was mounted had turned his head and made 
him giddy : for by a vain ostentation of his power 
he destroyed the stability of it ; and as men shorten 
life by living too fast, so by an intemperance of 
reigning he brought his reign to a violent end**. 

• It was in the dedication of this piece to Cicero, that 
Caraar paid him the compliment, which Pliny mentions, 
of his having acquired a laurel superior to that of all 
triumphs^ at it was more glorious to extend the bounds (\f 
the Roman wit, than of their empire.— Plin. Ilist Nat 
viL3U. 

i> De Ccsare et ipse ita Judioo— ilium omnium fere ora- 
torum latine loqui elegantissime— et id— multis Uteris, et 
lis quidem reconditis et exquisitis, summoque studio ac 
diligentia est consecutus. [Brut. 370.] C. vero Cesar si 
foro tan turn vacasset, non alius ex nostris contraCiceronem 
nominaretur, tanta in eo vis est, id acumen, ea conoitatio, 
nt ilium eodem animo dixisse, quo bellavit, appareat 
CQuintil. x. 1.] C. Cssar, in librls, quos ad M. Ciceronem 
de Analogia conscripeit. [AuL Gell. xix. 8.] Quin etiam 
in maximis occupationibus cum ad te ipsum, inquit, de 
ratione latine loquendl accuratisalme aoripserit— [Brut 
370 : Sueton. J. Ca». 66.}— in Cssare hcc sunt, mitis, de- 
mensque natura— accedit, quod mirifice ingeniis excellen- 
tibus, quale tuum est deleotatur— eodem fonte se haustu- 
rum intelligit laudes suas, e quo ait leviter aspersua. [Ep. 
Fam. vi. 6.] Ti^p 0t&v fitylari}P &(rr* tx*^ rvpwyi^ 
[Ad Att vil. 11.] Ipse autem in ore semper grsecoe versus 
de Phoenissis habebat— 

Nam si violandum est Jus, regnandi gratia 
Yiolandum est : aliia rebus pietatem colaa. 

De Offlc. UL 91. 

Cato dixit. C. Cesarem ad everiendam reropublicam, 
eobrium aocessisse. [QuintlL viiL 2.] Abstinentiam no- 
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It was a oommon qnestion after his death, and 
propoaed as a problem by livr, whether it was of 
sertioe to the repubUc that he had ever been bom<^. 
The qoc«tkm did not tarn on the simple merit of 
his acts, for that would bear no dilute, but on 
the accidental effects of them,— their prodocing 
the settlement under Angnstiu, and the benefits of 
that government, which was the conseqnenoe of 
his tyranny. Snetonios, who treats the characters 
of the C«sars with that freedom which the happy 
reigns in which he lived indulged, upon balancing 
the exact sum of his virtues and vices, dedares him 
on the whole to have been justly killed^ ; which 
appears to have been the general sense of the best, 
the wisest, and the most disinterested in Rome, at 
the time when the fact was committed. 

The only question which seemed to admit any 
dispute was, whether it ought to have been com- 
mitted by those who were the leaders in it*, some 
of whom owed their lives to Cesar, and others had 
been loaded by him with honours to a degree that 
helped to increase the popular odium, particularly 
D. Brutus, who was the most dierished by him of 
them all, and left by his will the second heir of 
his estate'. For of the two Brutuses, it was not 
Marcus, as it is commonly imagined, but DedmuSy 
who was the fiivourite, and whose part in the con- 
spiracy surprised people the most'. But this 
cucumstance sored only for a diflerent handle to 
the different parties, for aggravating eidier then* 
crime or their mwit. Caaiar's friends charged 
them with base ingratitude for killing their bcaoe- 
lactor and abusing the power #hich he had given 
to the destruction of the giver. The other side 
gave a contrary turn to it, — extolled the greater 
virtue of the men for not being diverted by private 
consideratioDs from doing an act of public benefit. 
Cicero takes it always in this view, and says, *' that 
the repubUc was the more indebted to them for 
prefomng the oommon good to the friendship of 
any man whatsoever ; that as to the k i n dness of 
giving them their lives, it was the kindness only of 
a robber, who had first done them the greater vrrong 
by usurping the power to take it; that if there had 
been any stain of ingratitude in the act they could 
never have acquired so much glory by it, and 
though he wondered indeed at some of them for 
doing it, rather than ever imagined that they would 
have done it, yet he admired them so much the 
more for being regardless of favours, that they 
might show their r^ard to their country^." 

Some of Cesar's friends, particulariy Pansa and 



qne in ImpertiB neque in magistratibua pnestitit— in Gallia 
fana, tonplaqiie deum donis refnla expilarit : orbes di« 
ruit, nrpiui ob pnedam quam deliotum— eridentintiiiis 
rapinis, ao asorilegiis onera beUomm oiTiliam— sustinuU. 
— Snetcm. J. Ccs. 54 ; Dio, p. fl06L 

c Senec. Natur. Qiu»t. v. la 

^ Pnegravant tamen cetera facta, dictaque ^ua, nt et 
abosos domlnatlone et Jure ocsub exintimetur.— Soeton. 
J.CanL7& 

• Disputari de M. Bmto Bolet, an debuerit aocipero a D. 
Julio vitam, cum ooddendum etmi Judicaret— Seneo. Be 
Benefiaaa 

f Appian. iL 018. 

s Et«I est enim Brutorum commune frustum et landis 
■ocietaa vqua, Deoimo tamen iratiores erapt ii, qui id fac- 
tum dolebant, quo minus ab eo ran Ulam dioebant fieri 
debuine.— Phfl. x. 7. 

k Quod est alind benefloium-4atroDum, nisi nt comme- 
morare posint, lis se dediaee ritam . quibus n<m ademerint ? 
quod ai eoset bcneflcium, nunquam ii qui ilium interfece* 



Hirtius, advised him always to keep a standing 
guard of pretorian troops for the defence of his 
person, uleging that a power acquired by arms 
must neoessari^ be maintained by arms ; bat hii 
common answer was, that he had rather die onoe by 
treachery than live always in fear of it'. He used 
to laugh at Sylla for restoring the Hbert j of the 
republu;, and to say in contempt of him that he 
did not know his letters'^. But, as a jndidoos 
writer has observed, ** Sylla had learned a better 
grammar than he, whidi taught him to reaigB his 
guards and his government together ; whereas 
Cesar, by dismissing the one yet retaining the 
other, committed a dangerous solecism in polities'' \ 
for he s trengthened Um popular odium and eon- 
seouently h& own danger while he weakened his 
derence. 

He made several good laws during his adwiwis- 
tration, all tending to enforce the public discipline 
and extend the penalties of former laws. The 
most considerable as wdl as the most uaefnl of 
them was, that no pretor should hold any province 
more than one year, nor a consul more than two". 
This was a regulation that had been often wiahed 
for (as Cicero says) in the best of times, and what 
one of the ablest dictators of the old repaUie had 
declared to be its chief security, not to mffer great 
and arbitrary commands to be of long duration, 
but to limit them at least in time if it was not con- 
venient to limit them in power*. Cesar knew by 
experience that the prolongation of these extraor- 
dinary commands and the habit of ruling kingdoou, 
was the readiest way not only to inspire a contempt 
of the laws but to give a man the power to subvert 
them; and he hoped, therefore, by this law to 
prevent any other man fh>m doing what he himaelf 
had done, and to secure his own po sse s si cwi from 
the attempts of all foture invaders. 



nmt, a qoo ecant lemiti,— 4antam eaent glorlam cwnne 
outL— PhiL ii. 3. 

Quo etiam majonm ei reqrabUoa giatiam debet, qui 
libertatem populiRomani uniusamicitie prcposuit. depol- 
sorque dominatus quam partioepe esK maluit— admiratns 
sum obeam oausam, quod tmmemor benefloiamm, memor 
patric fuisset.— Ibid. 1 1 . 

> Laudasdum experientia oonsilinm est Pune atqiw 
Hirtii : qui semper prcdixcrant Caearl, nt prinoipatam 
annto qundtum armis teneret Ule diotitana, moti as 
quam timeri malle^VeU. Pat. a 67. 

Tnwidlas undique imminentes subire semel comffwwHin 
satiuB esse, quam cavere semper. — Bneton. J.^Caes. 88L 

^ Neo minoris impotcotie voces propalam ede b a t S j l- 
1am nescisse Uteras, qui dictaturam deposneri t.— fioeCoo. 
J.C«i.77. 

1 Sir H. BaTile*B ** Diasertatio de Militia Bflmana,* a* ttie 
end of his translatloii of Tacitus. 

» PhlL i. 8 ; Bueton. J. Ccs. 4X, 4S. 

B Que lex melior.utillor, optima etiam repubUca,sepius 
flagitata, quam ne praetorise provlncic plus quam auiom, 
nere plus quam bieonium oonsolares obtinerentur ?— ' 
PhiLi.& 

Mamerous JBmiUns— maximam antem, ait, qjns cnato- 
diam esse, si magna imperla diaturaa noo essent. ct tcm- | 
poris modus Imponetetur, quibus juris impoui noo 
-Uv.iv.M. 
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SECTION IX. 

CicxEO was present at tlie death of Cssar in the 
mte, where he had the pleasure (he tells ns) to 
see the tyrant perish as he deserved*. 
By this accident he was freed at onoe 
from all subjection to a superior, and 
all the uneasiness and indignity of 
managing a power which every mo- 
ment coold oppress him. He was 
now without competition the first dti- 
■B kRome, the first in that credit and authority, 
both with the senate and people, which illustrious 
aerit nd services will necessarily give in a free 
dSf. The conspirators consideroi him as such, 
vA reduned upon him as their sure friend ; for 
tbejbad no sooner finished theirwork than Brutus, 
liftiB| ip his bloody dagger, called out upon him 

Sosme, to congratulate with him on the recovery 
didr liberty' ; and when they all ran out pre- 
Kntlj after into the forum with their daggers in 
their bauds, proclaiming liberty to the city, they 
prodsiated at the same time the name of Cicero, 
m hopes to recommend the justice of their act by 
thi credit of his approbation^ 

This gave Antony a pretence to charge him 
lAcrwaids in public with being privy to the con- 
tfncf sad the principal adviser of it'. But it is 
certam that he was not at all acquainted with it ; 
far thoi^ he had the strictest friendship with the 
c^ tctors and they the greatest confidence in 
Ua, yet his age, character, and dignity, rendered 
bin whoQy unfit to bear a part in an attempt of 
that uture, and to embark himself in an aifair so 
^Kiite with a number of men who, excepting a 
few of their leaders, were all eidier too young to 
betrssted or too obscure even to be known by 
bin*. He could have been of little or no service 
Id then in the execution of the act, yet of much 
Salter b justifying it afterwards to the city, for 
banug had no share in it nor any personal interest 
to nd^e his authority suspected. These were the 
trie reasons without doubt why Brutus and Cassius 
^ not impart the design to him : had it been 
froB any other motive, as some writers have 
npeited, or had it admitted any interpretation 
iBJnioQs to his honour, he must have bc«n often 
icproached with it by Antony and his other adver- 
ttria of those times, who were so studions to invent 
"^ propagate every calumny that could depress 
hii credit I cannot, however, entirely acquit him 
of heiag m some degree accessory to the death of 
Ccnr ; for it is evident from several of his letters 
that he had an expectation of such an.attempt and 
fan what qnarter it would come, and not only 



<ldd mihl attulerlt lata domini mutatio, prater 
I Mtiam, tpum ooolls oepi, Justo interitu tynumi ?-^d 
AtLdT.14 

' Gnu« intarfboto— statlm omentum alte extollons 
It. Bretos poglooon, Ciceremm nominatim exdamaTlt. 
i^M ei nouparatam Utartatam est gratnlatusr-Pfafl. 

' Onmi meo oonofllo hiterfeotimi. [Pha. IL 11.] Yes- 
triaikn puidMniml IkctI UleftarkMiiB me prindpem didt 
Mai. Utinam qnidem foiaaem, moleatoa noMs non eaaet. 
-^. Pam. xiL 3 ; it 8. 

* Qaa m tartalmUe porro est, in tot hominlbua partim 
^bmk, partim adotesoaotilraa, neminon oooultantibtta^ 
nNmaonai latere potalaae?—FhiL It IL 



expected but wished it. He prophesied very early 
that Cssar's reign could not last six months, but ' 
must necessarily fall, either by violence or of itself, 
and hoped to Uve to see it*. He knew the dis- 
affection of the greatest and best of the city, which ! 
they expressed with great freedom in their letters, | 
and with much more, we may imagine, in their • 
private conversation. He knew the fierce and 
haughty spirit of Brutus and Cassius, and their , 
impatience of a master, and cultivated a strict 
correspondence with them both at this time, as if 
for the opportunity of exciting them to some act 
of vigour. On the news that Atticus sent him of 
Ciesar's image being placed in the temple of 
Quirinus, adjoining to that of the goddess Salus,-. 
** I had rather," says he, '* have him the comrade 
of Romulus than of the goddess Safety** « : referring 
to Romulus's fiite of being killed in the senate. 
In another letter it seems to be intimated that 
Atticus and he had been contriving, or talking at 
least together, how Brutus might be spirited up to 
some attempt of that kind, by setting before him 
the fame and glory of his ancestors. "Does 
Brutus then tell us (says he) that Caesar brings 
with him glad tidings to honest men ? where wUi 
he find them, unless he hangs himself? But how 
securely is he now intrenched on all rides ? What 
use then of your fine invention ; the picture of old 
Brutus and Ahala with the verses under, which 
I saw in your gallery ? Yet what after all can he 
do'?" One cannot hdp observing, likewise, in 
his pieces sddressed about this time to Brutus, 
ho# artfully he frlls into a lamentation of the 
times, and of the particular unhappiness of Brutus 
himself in being deprived by them of all the hopes 
snd use of his great talents, putting him in mind 
at the same time of his double descent from ances- 
tors who had acquired immortal glory by delivering 
Rome from servitude. Thus he concludes his 
treatise on Famous Orators : — 

** When I look upon you, Brutus, I am grieved 
to see your youth, running as it were in full career 



t Jam intelUgee id regnmn vix i 
tamen hoc oonflrmamua Hlo augurio, quo diximus ; neo 
noafallitfiieoallteraooldet Corruat iate neoeaae est, aut 
per adverearioa, ant fpoe per 8»— id spero vlvis nobis fore, 
-^d Att X. a 

« Earn o^nnwnf Quirino malo, qoam salutL^Ad Att. 
ziLlA. 

> Itane nmiolat Brutus, Ulum ad bonos viros f^oyT^- 
Xia ? aed ubi eoa? nisi forte se aospenditf bio antem at 
fultom est ! ubi igltur ^iXor^(n}/ui iliud tmmi quod 
Tidi in Parthtnon*^ Abalam et Brutom ? aed quid faciat? 
—Ad Att. xiU. 40. 

Parikenoiu is soppooed to denote some room or gallery 
in Brutus's, or more probably in Attioui^s house, adorned 
with the images or portraits of the great men of Rome, 
under each of which, as Cknuellos Nepoe tells us, [in Vit 
Att 18.] Atticus had severaUy described their principal 
acts and honours, in fcrar or fire v e rs e s of his own com- 
posing : where the oontemplatian of theee figures of old 
Brutus and Ahala, Joined together in one picture, with 
the verses under, had given a handle perhaps to a oonver- 
eation between Cicero and him, how Brutus might be 
incited yry the example of those great ancestors to dissolve 
the tyranny of Cesar. It seems also very probable, that 
this very picture of Atticus's invention, as Cicero caUs It, 
might give ocoasitm to the thought and coinage of that 
silver medal or <ienaHii#, ¥rhich Is sUll extant, with the 
heads and names of those two old patriots ; Brutus on the 
one side, Ahala on the other.— Vide Tbeaaur. MoreU. in 
Fam. Juni& Tab. L 1. 
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through the midst of glory, stopped short by the 
wretched fate of your country. This grief sits 
heary upon me, and on our common fnend Atticus. 
the paitner of my affection and good opinion of 
you. We heartily wish you well ; wish to see you 
reap the fruit of your virtue, and to live in a re- 
public, that may give you the opportunity not only 
to revive but to increase the honour and memory 
of the two noble families firom which you descend : 
for the forum was wholly yours, — yours all that 
course of glory. You, of all the young pleaders, 
brought thither not only a tongue ready formed 
by the exercise of speaking, but had enriched your 
oratory by the furniture dso of the severer arts, 
and by the help of the same arts had joined to a 
perfection of eloquence the ornament of every 
virtue. We are doubly sorry therefore on your 
- account that yon want the benefit of the republic, 
the republic of you ; but though this odious ruin 
of the city extinguishes the use of your abilities, 
go on still, Brutus, to pursue your usual studies," 
&c. 

These passages seem to give a reasonable ground 
to believe that Cicero, though a stranger to the 
particular councils of the conspirators, had yet a 
general notion of their design, as well as some 
share in promoting it. In his reply to Antony's 
charge, he does not deny his expectation of it, 
freely owns his joy for it, and thanks him for giv- 
ing him an honour, which he had not merited, of 
bearing a part in it. He calls it ^ the most glorious 
act which had ever been done, not only in Uiat but 
in any other city : in which men were more for- 
ward to claim a share which they had not, than to 
dissemble that which they had ; that Brutus's rea- 
son for calling out upon him, was to signify that he 
was then emulating his praises by an act not unlike 
to what he had done. That if to wish Cesar's 
death was a crime, to rejoice at it was the same, — 
there being no difference between the adviser and 
the approver ; yet excepting Antony and a few 
more, who were fond of having a king, that there 
was not a man in Rome who did nut desire to see 
the fact committed ; that all honest men, as far as 
it was in their power, concurred in it ; that some 
indeed wanted the counsel, some the courage, some 
the opportunity, but none the will to do it," 8ccJ 

The news of this surprising fact raised a general 
consternation through the city, so that the first 
care of the conspirators was to quiet the minds of 
the people by proclaiming peace and liberty to all, 
and declaring that no farther violence was intended 
to any. They marched out, therefore, in a body, 
with a cap, as the ensign of liberty, carried before 
them on a spear*; and in a calm and orderly 



7 Ecquis est igitur, qui te exoepto, et iis, qui ilium 
regnare gaudebant, qui illud aut fieri noluerit, aut factum 
improbarit ? omnes enim in culpa. Btenim omnes boni, 
quantum in ipeit fuit, Ccaarem occiderunt. Aiiis ooosi- 
lium, aliis animus, occasio defuit ; voluntas nemini, Sto. 
Phil. IL li. 

* A cap was always given to staves, when they were 
made free; whence it became th< embUm c/ liberty: to 
expose it therefore on a spear, was a public Invitation to 
the people to embrace the liberty that was offered to them 
by the destruction of their tyrant There was a medal 
likewise struck on this occasion, with the same device, 
which is still extant The thought however was not new ; 
for Satuminus, in his sedition, when he had possessed 
himself of the capitol, exalted a cap also on (he top of a 
spear, as a token of liberty to all the slaves who would 



manner proceeded through the forum, where, in the 
first heat of joy for the death of the tyrant, sevenl 
of the young nobility who had borne no part in 
the conspiracy joined themsdves to the company 
with swords in their hands, out of an ambition to 
be thought partners in the act ; but they paid dear 
afterwards for that vanity, and without any share 
of the glory were involved in the ruin which it 
drew upon all the rest. Brutus designed to hsTe 
spoken to the citizens from the rostra, but per- 
ceiving them to be in too great an agitation to 
attend to speeches, and being uncertain what way 
the popular humour might turn, and knowing that 
there were great numbers of Caesar's old soldiera 
in the city, who had been summoned from all parti 
to attend him to the Parthian war, he thought 
proper, with his accomplices, under the guard 
of Decimus's gladiators, to take refuge in the 
capitol*. Being here secured from any inunediate 
violence, he summoned the people thither in the 
afternoon, and in a speech to them, which he had 
prepared, justified his act and explained the motives 
of it, and in a pathetic manner exhorted them to 
exert themselves in the defence of their country, 
and maintain the liberty now offered to them 
against all the abettors of the late tyranny. Cicero 
presently followed them into the capitol with the 
best and greatest part of the senate, to deliberate 
on the proper means of improving this hopeful 
beginning, and establishing their liberty on a solid 
and lasting foundation. 

Antony in the meanwhile, shocked by the har- 
diness of the act, and apprehending some danger 
to his own life, stripped himself of his consular 
robes and fled home m disguise, where he began to 
fortify his house, and kept himself close aU that 
day ^, till perceiving the pacific conduct of the con- 
spirators, he recovered his spirits, and appeared 
again the next morning in public 

While things were in this situation, L. Corneliai 
Cinna, one of the praetors, who was nearly allied 
to Caesar, made a speech to the people in praise of 
the conspirators; extolling their act as highly 
meritorious, and exhorting the multitude to invite 
them down from the capitol, and reward them 
with the honours due to the deliverers of their 
country ; then throwing off his praetorian robe, he 
declared that he would not wear it any longer, as 
being bestowed upon him by a tyrant, and not by 
the laws. But the next day, as he was going to 
the senate, some of Cssar's veteran soldiers having 
gathered a mob of the same party, attacked him in 
the streets with volleys of stones and drove him 
into a house, which they were going presently to 
set on fire, with design to have burnt him in it, if 
LepiduB had not come to his rescue with a body 
of regular troops '. 

Lepidus was at this time in the suburbs of Rome, 
at the head of an army, ready to depart for the 
Join with him : and though Marius, in his sixth ooosul- 
ship, destroyed him for that act, by a decree of the seoste, 
yet he himself used the same expedient afte r w ards to inviu 
the slaves to take arms with him against Sylla, who was 
marching with his army into the city to attack him.— Tal. 
Max. vilL & 

• App. ii. p. M3 ; Dio, p. SflO; Plutarch, in Ccs. et Brat 

^ Que tuafuga? que formido preclaro illo die? qoK 
propter consoientiam scelenim desperatio vltc ? cum ex 
ilia f uga— clam te domum recepistt— PhiL it 35 ; Dio. p. 
259;App.602,fi03. 

« Plutarch, in Brut ; App. p. 504 I 
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«ofenimeot of Spain, which had been assigned to 
bam bj Caesar, with a part of Gaul. In the night 
tfaere^re, after Caesar's death, he filled the forum 
vitiihis troops, and finding himself superior to any 
ma in power, began to think of making himself 
master of the dty, and taking immediate revenge 
ra the conspirators ; but being a weak and vain 
Bm, Antony easily diverted him from that design, 
ind managed him to his own views; ** he repre- 
sated the haaard and difficulty of the attempt, 
while the senate, the city, and all Italy were against 
tbda; that the only way to effect what they wished 
ns to diesemble their real purpose ; to recommend 
ptdfic counaels, and lull their adversaries asleep, 
till thej hid provided a strength sufficient to op- 
frtm them ; and that, as soon as things were ripe, 
k woold join with him very heartily in avenging 
Cnv*s death.'' With these remonstrances he 
paofied him, and to render their union the firmer, 
lad to homour his vanity at the same time, gave 
liii daughter in marriage to Lepidus' son, and 
mmlUd him to seize the high-priesthood, vacant 
by Cesar's death, without any regard to the ordi- 
avy forms of election**. Having thus gained 
Lepidos into his measures, he made use of his 
tadiority and his forces to harass and terrify the 
eppoate party, till be had driven the conspirators 
OQt of the city ; and when he had served bis pur- 
poses with him at home, contrived to send him to 
^ gOTcmment, to keep the prorinces and the com- 
naoders abroad in proper respect to them ; and 
tbt, by sitting down with his army in the nearest 
put d Gaul, he might be ready for any event 
vhicfa should require his help in Italy. 

The conspirators in the meanwhile had formed 
ao Kheme, beyond the death of Caesar ; but 
itifo^ to be as moch surprised and amazed at 
viat they had done, as the rest of the city. They 
tnated entirely to the integrity of their cause, 
^mcyiof that it would be sufficient of itself to 
^^ all that they expected from it, and draw a 
nwTCTsal concurrence to the defence of their com- 
mon liberty ; and taking it for granted that Cssar's 
^ in the height of all his greatness,^ would deter 
*Q7 of his partisans from aiming at the same 
power: they placed withal a great confidence in 
Cicero'i authority, of which they assured them- 
k1v«s as their own, and were not disappointed ; 
for from this moment he resolved at all adventures to 
^pport the credit of the men, and their act, as the 
ooly means left of recovering the republic. He 
^Oiev that the people were all on their side, and as 
^ as force was removed, that they were masters 
<^ the city ; his advice therefore was, to use their 
present advantage, and in the consternation of 
Cesar's party, and the zeal and union of their 
<^? that Brutus and Cassius, as praetors, should 
^ the senate into the capitol, and proceed to 
*<*»e vigorous decrees, for the security of the 
Public tranquillity ^ But Brutus was for marching 
^^Ijf and with all due respect to the authority 
<>fthe consul; and having conceived hopes of 
^toDj, proposed the sending a deputation to him; 
to exhort him to measures of peace ; Cicero 



* Wo, p. 249, 250, 257, 260. 

' Uoninisti me clamare, illo Ipao primo capitolino 
r[jj*a»«tum to capitoUum a pnctoribus vocari? Dli 
""'"ftales, qtuB turn opera cffici potuenmt, lietantibus 
^"«flw» bonis, etiam sat bonis, fracUs latronibus !— Ad 
^^t- xir. ia 



remonstrated against it, nor would be prevailed 
with to bear a part in it : he told them plainly, 
*' that there could be no safe treaty with him ; 
that as long as he was afraid of them, he would 
promise every thing ; but, when his fears were over, 
would be like himself, and perform nothing ; so 
that while the other consular senators were going 
forwards and backwards in this office of media- 
tion, he stuck to his point, and staid with the rest 
in the capitol, and did not see Antony for the two 
first days'." 

The event confirmed what Cicero foretold : 
Antony had no thoughts of peace or of any good 
to the republic ; his sole view was, to seize the 
government to himself, as soon as he should be in 
condition to do it ; and then, on pretence of 
revenging Caesar's death, to destroy all those who 
were likely to oppose him : as his business there- 
fore was to gain time by dissembling and deceiving 
the republican party into a good opinion of him, 
so all his answers were mild and moderate, pro- 
fessing a sincere inclination to peace, and no other 
desire than to see the republic settled again on its 
old basis. Two days passed in mutual assurances 
from both sides, of their disposition to concord and 
amity ; and Antony summoned the senate on the 
third to adjust the conditions of it, and confirm 
them by some solemn act. Here Cicero, as the 
best foundation of a lasting quiet, moved the 
assembly in the first place, after the example of 
Athens, to decree a general amnesty, or act of 
oblivion, for all that was passed, to which they 
unanimously agreed. Antony seemed to be all 
goodness, talked of nothing but healing measures, 
and, for a proof of his sincerity, moved, that the 
conspirators should be invited to take part in their 
deliberations, and sent his son as a hostage for 
their safety : upon which they all came down from 
the capitol ; and Brutus supped with Lepidus, 
Cassius with Antony, and the day ended to the 
universal joy of the city, who imagined that their 
liberty was now crowned with certain peace '. 

There were several things however very artfiilly 
proposed and carried by Antony, on the pretence 
of public concord, of which he afterwards made a 
most pernicious use, particularly a decree for the 
confirmation of all Caesar's acts. This motion was 
suspected by many, who stuck upon it for some 
time, and called upon Antony to explain it, and 
specify how far it was to extend : he assured tiiem, 
** that no other acts were meant, than what were 
known to every body, and entered publicly on 

' Dicebam iUis in capitoHo liberatoribus nostrls, cum 
me od to ira vellent, ut ad defendendam rempublicam te • 
adhortarer, quoad metueree, omnia te promlssurum, simul 
ao tiroere deBiissea, similem te futurum tui. Itaque cum 
ccteri consulares irent, rodirent, in sententia mansi : ne- 
que te illo die, neque posiero vidi. — ^Phil. ii. 33. 

ts In quo tcmplo, quantum in me fuit, jeci fundamenta 
pads, Atheniensiumque renovavi vetus exemplum : Gr»- 
cum etiam verbnm uAurpavi, quo tum in sedandis discordiis 
erat usa oivitas iUa, atque omnem memoriam diecordiarum 
oblivione sempitema delendam censui. Pneclara tum 
oratio M. Antonii, egregia etiam voluntas : pox denique 
per eum et per liboroo ejus ctun pncstantissimis civibus 
confinnata est.— PhiL i. 1. 

Qu« fuit oratio de concordia ?— tuus parvulus filiua in 
capitoUum a te missus pacis obses fuit. Quo scnatus die 
Istior? quo populus Romanus?— tum denique liberati per 
viros fortissinios videbamur, quia, ut illi voluerwit, liber- 
tatem pax soquebatur.— Ibid. 13 ; Plutarch, in Brut. 
Q 
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Caesar's register : they asked, if any persons were 
to be restored from exile, be said one only, and no 
more; whether any immonities were granted to 
cities or countries, he answered none ; and con- 
sented, that it should pass with a restriction, 
proposed by Ser. SulpiciuSf that no grant, which 
was to take place after the ides of March, should 
be ratified^." This was generally thought so 
reasonable, and Antony's seeming candour had 
made such an impression, that those who saw the 
mischief of it durst not venture to oppose it, espe- 
cially as there was a precedent for it in the case of 
Sylla ; and as it was supposed to relate chiefly to 
the veteran soldiers, whom it was not possible to 
oblige, or keep in good humour, without confirming 
the privileges and possessions which Cssar had 
granted to them. But Brutus and his friends had 
private reasons for entertaining a better opinion of 
Antony, than his outward conduct would justify ; 
Ciesar had used him roughly on several occasions', 
and they knew his resentment of it ; and that he 
had been engaged with Trebonius, on Caesar's last 
return from Spain, in a design against his life ; 
and though he did not perform that engagement, 
yet they thought it an obligation, as well as a proof 
of his continuing in the same mind, that he had 
not discovered it, which was the reason of their 
sparing him when Cesar was killed, and of Trebo- 
nius's taking him aside on pretence of business, 
lest his behaviour on that occasion might provoke 
them to kill him too^. 

But, as Cicero often laments, they had already 
ruined their cause, by giving Antony leisure to 
recollect himself, and gather troops about him, by 
which he forced upon them several other decrees 
against their will. One of them in favour of the 
veteran soldiers, whom he had drawn up for that 
purpose in arms about the senate' ; and another still 
worse, for the allowance of a public funeral to Cesar, 
which Atticus had been remonstrating against both 
to Cicero and Brutus, as pernicious to the peace 
of the city. But it was too late to prevent it : 
Antony was resolved upon it, and had provided 
all things for it, as the best opportunity of inflam- 
ing the soldiers and the populace, and raising 
some commotions to the disadvantage of the re- 
publican cause ; in which he succeeded so well, 
that Brutus and Cassius had no small difficulty to 
defend their lives and houses from the violence of 
his mob". In this tumult Helvius Cinna, one of 
the tribunes, and a particular friend of Caesar, was 
torn in pieces by the rabble, beinii: mistaken un- 

t> 8unima coriHtantia ad ea, que qu»sita erant, respon- 
(lebat: nihil tum, nisi quod erat notum omnibus, in C. 
Cir^ariH commentariis reperiebatur : num qui exulm resti- 
tuti ? unoni aiebat, preterm neminem. Nam immuni 
tate« dat« ? nullc. re«pondebat. Assentiri etiam noe Ser. 
Sulpicio Toluit, ne qua tabula post Idus Martiaa ullius 
decreti Ceaaris aut benefioii figeretor.— PhlL L 1. 

» PhU. II. 29. 

^ Quanquam si interfid Canarem voluiiae crimen est, 
vide quKflo, Antoni, quid tibi futurum sit, quern et Nar- 
bone hoc consilium cum C. Trebonio cepisse notissimum 
est, et ob ^us ooniJlii societoton, cum int«rticer«iur Caesar, 
tum te a Trebonio vidimus sevocari.— Ibid. 14. 

1 Nonne omni ratione reteranl, qui armati adenmt, cum 
prssidii noe nihil haberemus, defendendl fuenmt?— Ad 
Att. xiv. 14. 

"• Meministine te clamare, oauaam peritsee, si funere 
datos esaet ? at ille etiam in foro combustus, landatusque 
raiserabiliter ; servlque eC egentes in tecta nostra oiun 
facibus immis8i.<-^Ad Att. xiv. 10, 14 ; Plutarch. In Brut 
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luckily for the praetor of that name, who, as it is 
said above, had extolled the act of killing Cascr 
in a speech from the rostra. This so alarmed all 
those who had any similitude of name with any 
of the conspirators, that Caius Casca, another se- 
nator, thought fit by a public advertisement, to sig- 
nify the distinction of his person and principles 
from Publius Casca, who gave the first blow to 
C«sar*. 

We are not to imagine, however, as it is com- 
monly believed, that these violences were owing to 
the general indignation of the citizens, against the 
mui^erers of Caesar, excited either by the spec- 
tacle of his body, or the eloquence of Antony, who 
made the funeral oration; for it is certain that 
Caesar, through his whole reign, could never draw 
from the people any public signification of their 
favour ; but on the contrary, was constantly mor- 
tified by the perpetual demonstrations of their 
hatred and disaffection to him. The case was the 
same after his death : the memory of his tyranny 
was odious, and Brutus and Cassius the r^ b- 
vourites of the city ; as appeared on all occasions 
wherever their free and genuine sense conld be 
declared, in the public shows and theatres ** ; which 
Cicero frequently appeals to, as a proper encourage, 
menttoall honest men, to act with spirit and vigour 
in the defence of their common liberty. What hap- 
pened therefore at the funeral was the effect of 
artifice and faction, the work of a mercenary rab- 
ble, the greatest part slaves and strangers, listed 
and prepared for violence, against a party unarmed 
and pursuing pacific cooosels, and placing all their 
trust and security in the justice of their cause. 
Cicero calls it a conspiracy of Caesar's fireedmen', 
who were the chief managers of the tumult, in 
which the Jews seem to have borne a consider- 
able part, who, out of hatred to Pompey, for his 
affront to their city and temple, were xealoubly 
attached to Caesar, and above ajl the other foreign- 
ers in Rome, distinguished themselves by the 
expressions of their grief for his death, so as to 
spend whole nights at his monument, in a kind 
of religious devotion to his memory i. 

This first taste of Antony's perfidy was a clear 
warning to the conspirators what little reason 
they had to depend upon him, or to expect any 
safety in the city where be had the sovereign 
command, without a guard for their defence; 
which, though D. Brutus demanded for them, they 
could not obtain : whilst Antony, to alarm them 
still the more, took care to let them know that the 

n C. Ilelvius Cinna tribunus plebis ex funere C. Ccwis 
domum suara petens. popull manibus disoerptiu est. pro 
Comelio Cinna. In quem asvire ae existimabat ; iratus d. 
quod cum afKnis eeaet Ccaaris. adrersus cum neCarie 
raptum, impiam pro rostris orationem habuiaaet. — VaL 
Max ix. 9 ; Dio. p. 967, 268 ; Plutarch, in Ccs. et. Brut 

o Omnes enim Jam elves de reipuUJcae salute una et menle 
et voce consentiunt. — Phil. L 9i 

Quid enim gladiatoribua olamores innumerabilimn 
civium ? quid populi versus ? quid Pompeii statuar plaams 
infinitua? quid iis tribunia plebis. qui vobis advoBaiitar? 
parumne hcc significant, inoredibiliter oonsentientem po- 
puli Romani volunUtcan ? Jkc— Ibid. 15 ; Ad Att. xiv. 2. 

P Nam ista quidem libertorum Ccsaris oonJuratk> fadle 
opprimeretur, si recte saperet Antonius.— Ad Att. xiv. 5. 

4 In summo publico luctu exterarum gentium, roulti* 
tudo ciroulatim. sue qncque more, lamoitata eat, pnt- 
oipueque Judxi, qui etiam noctibos cootinuk btutnm 
frequentanmt.-^Suetoa. in J. Can. 84. 
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•oWen and the populace were so enraged, that he 
6i not think it possible for any of them to be 
tdt'. They all therefore qaitted Rome : Trebo- 
[ Hu ttote away privately for Asia, to take posses- 
Boaof that province, which had before been assigned 
to his, bong afraid of being prevented by the 
iBtrifoes of Antony. D. Bratos, for the same reason, 
fmoKd himself of the Cisalpine or Italic Gaol, 
vbkh had been conferred upon him likewise by 
Caar, in order to strengthen himself there against 
ill eieflts, and by his neighbourhood to Rome, to 
eMoorage and protect all the friends of liberty. 
X. Bra^, accompanied by Cassius, retired to one 
of fais villas near Danuvinm, to deliberate about 
6arfatnre conduct, and to take such measures as 
ie Kddents of the times and the motions of their 
cumies should make necessary. 

Bat as soon as the conspirators were gone, 
Aalny resumed his mask, and as if the late 
fMleiees had been accidental only, and the sudden 
tiasport of a vile mob, professed the same mode- 
ntioB as before, and affected to speak with the 
{natcit respect of Brutus and Cassius ; and by 
tetend seasonable acts, proposed by him to the 
Ksate, appeared to have nothing so much at heart 
M tbe public concord. Among other decrees he 
ofoed one, which was prepared and drawn up by 
bisaelf, to abolish fbr ever the name and office of 
&tator. Tliia seemed to be a sure pledge of his 
pnd intntions, and gave a universal satisfaction 
to the Knate, who passed it, as it were, by accU- 
Bitkn, without putting it even to the vote ; and 
decreed the thanks of the house for it to Antony, 
^1 as Cicero afterwards told him, had fixed an 
nddiUe in&my by it on Caesar, in declaring to 
the wodd, that for the odium of his government, 
Mch a decree was become both necessary and 



Cittro also left Rome soon after Brutus and 
(^■rauS not a little mortified to see things take 
»vroo| atom, by the indolence of their friends ; 
vincji gave him fi^uent occasion to say, that the 
>^ of March had produced nothing which pleased 
^t bat the fact of the day, which was executed 
I^^M with manly vigour, but supported by child- 
ubcQQBaels". As he passed through the country 
be foiad Bothing but mirth and rejoicing in all the 
|Rat towns, on the account of Cesar's death : 
** It is impossible to express (says he) what joy 
^^Kre ii everywhere ; how all people flock about 

* Beri apod me Hirtliu fuit ; qua mente Antonius esset. 
^("'''Bitravit, pessima scilicet et infldellasima. Nam se 
"^itviidhi proTinciam dare poaee aiebat, neque arbitrari, 
^ ia Qriw ene qoemquam. nostrum, adeo ««e mllltum 
^'BcitotiMiniiiiosetplebis. Quorum utrumqne esse fal- 
"v pQto n9 animadTertere— pladtum est raihi poetulare, 
*t VcoH nobia eaee Rome publico pnraidlo : quod illos 
**»0QDoe«uro8 non puto.— Ep. Pam. xi. J . 

' IKctatiuiim,'qu« vim Jam regie potestatis obsederat, 
'"B^^crcpnblicasustulit. Dequanesententiasquidem 
^'^^^'Mi— eiqae amplisBfania verbia per aenatus ooosuUum 
Patin Qixmu— maximum antem illud, quod diotatune 
*'^^ ^atu^atl : hcc inusta est a te— mortuo Ccsarl 
■^adifnoroiniam sempitemam, &c— Phil. L 1, la 

* Itiqtte cum teneri urbem a parricidls viderem, nee te 
^^iiMcCanium tnto esse posse, camque armis oppres- 
^'^ >h Antonio, mihi quoque ipsi ease excedcndum 
P"<»Tt-Ad BrnL \&. 

•M tsDien adhuc mo nihil delectat prater Idus 
jp^ (Ad Att xiT.6, 21.] Itaque stultajam Iduum 
T^'^^ttvm est eonaolatla Anirois enim usi sumus ririli- 
mihl crede,' poarilibaa.—- Ibid. xt. 4. 



*■ l>ici enim non potest quantopere gaudeant, ut ad me 
concurrant, ut andire cupiant verba mea ea de re — sio 
enim wcwoAiTciz/AcS-a, ut victos metueremu»— nihil enim 
tarn ff6\oiicovt quam rvpavvoKr6vovs in ccelo esse, ty> 
ranni facta defendi. — Ad Att. xiv. d. 

O dli boni! vivit tyrannis, tyrannus occidit Ejus Inter- 
fecti raorte Istamur, cujus facta defendimua.— Ibid. 9. 

7 Ex priore theatnmi, Publiimique eognori, txma signa 
consentientis multitudinis. Plausus vero, L. Cossio datus 
focotus mihi quidem visus est— Ad Att xlv. 2. 

Infinlto fratris tui plausu dinimpitur.— Ep. Fam. xiL 2. 

* Uncus impactus est fugitivo illi, qui C. Marii nomen 
invaserat— Phil. L 2. 

• Antonii colloquium cum nostris heroibus pro re nata 
non inoonmwdnm.— Ad Att xiv. 6, 

Q S 



me ; how greedy they are to hear an account of it 
from me : yet what strange politics do we pursue ? 
What a solecism do we commit ? To be afraid of 
those whom we have subdued ; to defend his acts, 
for whose death we rejoice ; to suffer tyranny to 
live, when the tyrant is killed ; and the republic 
to be lost, when our liberty is recovered *." 

Atticus sent him word of some remarkable 
applause which was given to the famed come- 
dian, Publius, for what he had said upon the stage, 
in favour of the public liberty ; and that L. Cas- 
sius, the brother of the conspirator, then one of 
the tribunes, was received with infinite acclama- 
tions upon his entrance into the theatre''; which 
convinced him only the more of the mistake of 
their friends in sitting still, and trusting to the 
merit of their cause, while their enemies were 
using all arts to destroy them. This general incli- 
nation, which declared itself so freely on the side 
of liberty, obliged Antony to act with caution, and, 
as far as possible, to persuade the city that he was 
on the same side too: for which end he did 
another thing at this time both prudent and 
popular, in putting to death the impostor Marius, 
who was now returned to Rome, to revenge, as he 
gave out, the death of his kinsman Csesar ; where, 
signalising himself at the head of the mob, he was 
the chief incendiary at the funeral and the sub- 
sequent riots, and threatened nothing less than 
destruction to the whole senate. But Antony, 
having served his main purpose with him, of 
driving Brutus and the rest out of the city, ordered 
him to be seized and strangled, and his body 
to be dragged through the streets': which gave 
him fresh credit with the republicans ; so that 
Brutus, together with Cassius and other friends, 
had a personal conference with him about this time, 
which passed to mutual satisfaction \ 

By these arts Antony hoped to amuse the con- 
spirators, and induce them to lay aside all vigorous 
counsels, especially what he most apprehended, 
that of leaving Italy and seizing some provinces 
abroad, furnished with troops and money, which 
might put them into a condition to act offensively. 
With the same view he wrote an artful letter to 
Cicero, to desire his consent to the restoration 
of S. Clodius, the chief agent of P. Clodius, who 
had been several years in banishment, for outrages 
committed in the city, chiefly against Cicero him- 
self, on whose account he was condemned. Antony, 
by bis marriage with Fulvia, the widow of P. 
Clodius, became the protector of all that family, 
and the tutor of young Publius, her son, which 
gave him a decent pretence of interesting himself 
in this affair. He assures Cicero, " that he had 
procured a pardon for S. Clodius from Caesar, 
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but did not intend to have made use of it» till he 
had obtained his consent ; and though he thought 
himself now obliged to support all Caesar's acts, 
yet he would not insist on this, against his leave ; 
that it would be an obligation to young Publius, a 
youth of the greatest hopes, to let him see that 
Cicero did not extend his revenge to his fathers 
friends : permit me," says he, *<to instil these sen- 
timents into the boy ; and to persuade his tender 
mind, that quarrels are not to be perpetuated in 
families ; and though your condition, 1 know, is 
superior to all danger, yet you would choose, 1 
fancy, to enjoy a quiet and honourable, rather than 
a turbulent old age. Lastly, I have a sort of right 
to ask this favour of you, since I never refused 
anything to yon ; if I do not however prevail 
with you, 1 will not grant it to Clodius : that 
you may see how gre^t your authority is with 
me : show yourself the more placable on that ac- 
count''/' 

Cicero never hesitated about giving his consent 
to what Antony could and would have done with- 
out it : *' the thing itself, he knew, was scandalous, 
and the pardon said to be granted by Caesar a 
forgery, and that Cesar would never have done it, 
or suffered it to be done ; and so many forgeries of 
that kind began to be published every day from 
Caesar's books, that he was almost tempted, (he 
says,) to wish for C»sar again <=." He answered 
him, however, vrith great civility, and in a strain of 
complaisance which corresponded but little with 
his real opinion of the man : but Antony's public 
behaviour had merited some compliments; and 
under the present state of his power, and the un- 
certain condition of their own party, Cicero 
resolved to observe all the forms of an old acquaint- 
ance with him, till by some overt act against the 
public interest, he should be forced to consider 
him as an enemy**. 

Antony made him but a cold reply, having heard, 
perhaps, in the mean time, of something which 
did not please him in his conduct. He told him 
only that his easiness and clemency were agreeable 
to him, and might hereafter be a great pleasure to 
himself*. 

Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, was in Rome 
when Caesar was killed ; but being terrified by that 
accident and the subsequent disorders of the city, 
she ran away presently with great precipitation. 
Her authority and credit with Caesar, in whose 
house she was lodged, made her insolence intoler- 
able to the Romans, whom she seems to have 



«> Ad Att xiv. after letter the 13th. 

« Antonius ad me acripeit do restitutione & Clodii: 
quam honorifice quod ad me attinet, ex ipsius literis cog- 
nosces— quam diwolute, quam turpiter, quaraque ita pcr- 
nicioae, ut nonnunquam etlam C^sar doetiderandus esse 
videatur, facile existimabis: que enim Caraar nunquam 
neque fecisset, neque paasus esact, ea nunc ex faUtb ejus 
commentariiB proferuntur. Ego autem Antonio (acilli- 
mum .me pnebui. Etenim ille, quoniam semel induxH 
in animum sibi lioere quodvellet, feciaset nihilo minus 
me invito.— Ad Att. xiv. 13. 

^ Bgo tamen Antonii inveteratam sine ulla offensione 
amicitiam retinere sane volo.— Ep. Fam. xvi. 23. 

Cui quidem ego semper amicus foi, antequam iUom 
Intellexl non modo aperte, eed etiam libenter cum repub- 
lica bellum gerere.— Ibid. xi. & 

« Antonius ad me tantum de Clodio resoripsit, meam 
lenitatem et olementiam et sibi esse gratam, et mihi 
magnc voluptati fore.— Ad Att xiv. 19. 



treated on the same foot with her own Egyptians, 
as the subjects of absolute power and the slaves of 
a master whom she commanded. Cicero bad a con- 
ference with her in Cssar's gardens, where the 
haughtiness of her behaviour gave him no small 
offence. Knowing his taste and character, ^ 
made him the promise of some present very agree- 
able, but disobliged him the more by not perform* 
ing it : he does not tell ns what it was, but from 
the hints which he drops, it seems to have been 
statues or curiosities from Egypt for the orDameot 
of his library, a sort of fdrnitnre which he was 
peculiarly fond of. But her pride being mortified 
by Caesar's iate, she was now forced to applj to 
him by her ministers for his assistance in a parti- 
cular suit that she was recommending to the 
senate, in which he refused to be concerned. The 
affair seems to have related to her infant son, 
whom^ she pretended to be Caesar's, and called bj 
his name ; and was labouring to get him acknow- 
ledged as such at Rome, and declared the heir of 
her kingdom; as be was the year following, bothbj 
Antony and Octavius ; though Caesar'a friends woe 
genendly scandalised at it, and Oppius thought it 
worth while to write a book to prove that the 
child could not be Ciesar's'. Cleopatra had been 
waiting to accompany Caesar into the East, in order 
to preserve her influence over him, which was very 
great ; for after his death, Helvius Cinna, one of 
the tribunes, owned that he had a law ready pre> 
pared and delivered to him by Caesar, vrith orders 
to publish it, as soon as he was gone, for granting 
to him the liberty of taking what number of wives 
and of what condition he thought fit, for the sake 
of propagating children'. This was contrived 
probably to save Cleopatra's honour, and to legiti- 
mate his issue by her, since polygamy and the 
marriage of a stranger were prohibited try the laws 
of Rome. 

Cicero touches these particulars in several 
places, though darkly and abruptly, according to 
the style of his letters to Atticus. " The flight of 
the queen," says he, ** gives me no pain. I should 
be glad to hear what farther news there is of her, 
and her young Caesar. 1 hate the queen : her agent, 
Ammonius, the witness and sponsor of her pro- 
mises to me, knows that I have reason : they were 
things only proper for a man of letters, and suitable 
to my character, so that I should not scruple to 
proclaim them from the rostra. Her other ageot, 
Sara, is not only a rascal, but has been rude to me. 
1 never saw him at my house but once ; and when 
I asked him civilly what commands he had for me, 
he said that he came to look for Atticus. As to 
the pride of the queen when I saw her in the gar- 
dens, I can never think of it vrithont rasentmeot ; 
I will have nothing therefore to do vrith them; 
they take me to have neither spirit nor even feel- 
ing left ^^^ 

f Quorum C. Oppius, quasi plane defensione ao pa^o- 
cinio res ^eret, librum edidit, non esse Ccsaris fUium, 
quern Cleopatra dioat.— Sueton. in J. Ccs. 52 ; Die. pp- 
227, aw. 

r Helrius Cinna— confeesus esV, habuiase se ecriptim 
paratamque legem, quam Cssar ferre Juaii»et cum ip* 
abesset, ut nxores liberorum qucrendorum caoM, quAs et 
quot decere vellet, liceret.— Sueton. ib. ; Dio, p. 243. 

^ Reginc fuga mihi non molesCa. [Ad Att xiv. 8.] De 
regina velim, atque etiam de C«tare illo. [Ibid. iO.] 
Reginam odi. Me Jure lacere adt sponsor promiswnan 
ejus Ammonius; quae quidam raant ^iA<{A07«f etdi^ 
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Antony haring pat hii affairs into the best train 
tbat he coold, and appointed the first of June for a 
■leedng oi the senate in order to deliberate on the 
itite of the republic, took the opportunity of that 
iDfieml to make a progress through Italy, for the 
sake of visiting the quarters of the veteran soldiers, 
sad ei^aging them to his service by all sorts of 
bribes and promises. He left the government of 
the dty to Dolabella, whom Caesar, upon his in- 
tended expedition to Parthia, had designed and 
Bosmiated to the consulship : and though Antony 
bd protested against that designation, and resolved 
toobitnict its effect, yet after Caesar's death, when 
Ddsbella, by the advantage of the general confu- 
«iB, scixed the ensigns of the office and assumed 
tfe habit and character of the consul, Antony 
qdedf received and acknowledged him as such at 
ttenext meeting of the senate'. 

(%xro had always kept up a fair correspondence 
*itb his son-in-law, though he had long known 
to to be void of all virtue and good principles ; 
^ ke had now greater reason than ever for insinu- 
ttiB^ himsdf as far as he was able into his confi- 
|iawe» in order to engage him, if possible, to the 
■tcrests of the republic, and use him as a check 
>pen the designs of his colleague Antony ; in 
vkkh he bad the greater prospect of success on the 
•ovoot of their declared enmity to each other. 
I^oisbella greatly confirmed these hopes ; and as 
^non ts Antony had left the city, made all honest 
oen think themselves sure of him by exerting a 
MQit Kvere, as well as seasonable act of discipline, 
>pai die disturbers of the public tranquillity. For 
the nob, beaded by the impostor Manns, and the 
fnt^mea of C»sar, had erected an altar in the 
^nvD, on the spot where Cesar's body was burnt, 
with a pillar of Numidian marble twenty feet high, 
rawftedro the father of his country. Here 
tbey performed daily sacrifices and divine rites ; 
<Bd the humour of worshipping at this new altar 
^n to spread itself so fast among the meaner 
vrt and the slaves, as to endanger the peace and 
«&ty of the city ; for the multitudes which flocked 
to the place, fired with a kind of enthusiastic rage, 
n^ fanoos about the streets committing all sorts 
of ootnge and violence against the supposed friends 
of Gherty. But Dolabella put an encl to the evil at 
Moe hj demolishing Uie pillar and the altar, and 
foaof the authors of the disorders, and causing 
''ch of them as were free to be thrown down the 
Tvpcao rock, and the slaves to be crucified. This 
p»e a oniversal joy to the city : the whole body 
<^the people attended the consul to his house, and 
^ the theatres gave him the usual testimony of 
^thanks by the loudest acclamations''. 
Cicero was infinitely pleased with this act, and 

'wis nue, ut vd in condone dicoro auderem. Baram 
*^^ pntorquam quod nefariiun hominem oognovi, 
I'^^'tatt Iq 100 oontomaoem. Somel eum omnino domi 
"^vML Cmn ^tXo^pStfws ex eo qucrerero, quid opus 
*^ Attioam ae dixit qiurrere. Superbiam autem ipsiuM 
'^P"*. mto euet trans TilMnlm in hortiB, commeraoraro 
"^ nagno dolore non poosura. Nihil ijdtur cum istis : 
^ taxQ aoiiniim me, quam viz stomachum liabere arbi- 
**^— Ad Att. XV. 15. 

Tmm GoUesam, depoaitis inimicitiis, oblitus auspieia, 
vipn ugvre nonciante, illo primo die coUegam tibi esee 
'^ -Phn. i. 13. 

''^*^>«— pQstea anlidam columnam prope viginti pedum 
J**U9 NnmidicI in foro statuit, acripsitque PAacNTi 
^"»^ apod aandem loogo tempore aaorifloare, vota 



enjoyed some share of the praise, since it was 
generally imputed to the influence of his counsels : 
in a letter upon it to Atticus ; *' O my admirable 
Dolabella! ** says he, *' I now call him mine, for, 
believe me, I haid some doubt of him before : the fact 
affords matter of great speculation ; to throw them 
down the rock ; to crucify ; demolish the pillar; pave 
the area ; in short, it is heroic. He has extinguished 
all appearance of that regret for CsDsar which was 
spreading every day so fast, that I began to appre- 
hend some danger to our tyrant-killers ; but 1 now 
agree with you and conceive better hopes," &c.' 
Again : ''O the brave act of Dolabella ! what a pro- 
spect does it give us ? I never cease praising and 

exhorting him Our Brutus, I dare say, might 

now walk safely through the forum with a crown 
of gold upon bis head ; for who dares molest hiro, 
when the rock or the cross is to be their fate ? and 
when the very lowest of the people give such proofs 
of their applause and approbation"* ?" He wrote 
at the same time from Baiie the following letter to 
Dolabella himself. 

Cicero to Dolabella Consul, 
"Though I was content, my Dolabella, with 
your glory, and reaped a sufficiency of pleasure 
from it, yet 1 cannot but own that it gives me an 
inexpressible joy, to find the world ascribing to me 
also some share in your praises. I have met with 
nobody here, though I see so much company every 
day (for there are many worthy men now at this 
place for the sake of their health, and many of my 
acquaintance from the great towns,) who, after 
extolling you to the skies, does not give thanks 
presently to me ; not doubting, as they all say, but 
it is by my precepts and advice, that you now show 
yourself to be this admirable citizen and singular 
consul : and though I could assure them, withgpreat 
truth, that what you are doing flows wholly from 
yourself and your own judgment, and that you 
want not the advice of any one ; yet I neither 
wholly assent, lest I should derogate from your i 
merit, by making it seem to proceed from my 
counsel ; nor do I strongly deny it, being myself 
perhaps more greedy of glory than I ought to be. 
But that can never be a diminution to you, which 
was an honour even to Agamemnon, the king of 
kings, to have a Nestor for his counsellor ; while 
it will be glorious to me to see a young consul, the 
scholar, as it were, of my discipline, flourishing in | 
the midst of applause. L. Ciesar, when I visited 
him lately sick at Naples, though oppressed with 
HUHcipere, controversias quaMlain, intcrposito per Cafsarcm 
jurejuruido, dltttrabere perseveravit. — Bueton. J. C«^. 85. 

Manabat cnim illud malum urbanum, ct ita onrnibora- 
batur quotidie, ut ego quidem et urbi et otio diffiderem 
urbano. — Ep. Fam. xii. 1. 

Nam cum serperet in urbe infinitum malum — et quoti- 
die maffis magi^ue pcrditi homines, cum mil similibua 
servis, tectis ct templis urbis rainarcntur ; talis animad- 
vcrsio full Dolabells, cum in audaceH sceleratosquo servoe, 
turn in Impuros et nefarios cives, talisque evoraio illiuii 
exocratff oolumnte, ^o. [Phil. i. 2.] K^cordaro, qua;BO, 
Dolabella, consensum ilium thoatri.— Ibid. 13. 

I Ad Att xiv. 15. 

n» O Dolabclls nostri iLpurrtlav ! quanta est Aml^fl^ 
priffif ? equidom laudare eum ct hortari non dcsisto— mihi 
quidem videtnr Brutua noster Jam vel coronam auream 
per forum ferre posse : quia cnim audeat yiolare, propotdta 
crucc aut nxo ? pncsertim tantia plausibus, tanU appro- 
batione infimorum ?— Ibid. 16. 
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paiQ in e^erj part of his body, yet before he had 
even saluted me could not forbear crying ont, * O 
my Cicero ! I coogratolate with you on account of 
the authority which you hare with Dolabella, for 
if I had the same credit with my sister's son, 
Antony, we should all now be safe ; but as to your 
Dolabella, I both congratulate with him and thank 
him ; since, from the time of your consulship, he 
is the only one whom we can truly call a consul :' 
he then enlarged upon your act and the manner of 
it, and declared that nothing was ever greater, no- 
thing nobler, nothing more salutary to the state ; 
and this indeed is the common voice of all. Allow 
me, therefore, I beg of you, to take some share, 
though it be a false one, in the possession of an- 
other man's glory ; and admit me in some degree 
into a partnership of your praises. But to be 
serious, my Dolabella, for hitherto I have been 
joking, I would sooner transfer all the credit that 
I have to you, if I really have any, than rob you 
of any part of yours : for as I have always had that 
sincere affection for you, to which you have been 
no stranger, so now I am so charm^ by your late 
conduct that no love was ever more ardent For, 
believe me, there is nothing after all more engag- 
ing, nothing more beautiful, nothing more lovely 
than virtue. I have ever loved M. Brutus, you 
know, for bis incomparable parts, sweet disposi- 
tion, singular probity, and firmness of mind ; yet 
on the ides of March, such an accession was made 
to my love, that I was surprised to find any room 
for increase in that which I had long ago taken to 
be full and perfect. Who could have thought it 
possible that any addition could be made to my 
love of you ? Yet so much has been added that I 
seem but now at last to love, before to have only 
esteemed you. What is it, therefore, that I must 
now exhort you to ? Is it to pursue the path of 
dignity and glory ? And as those do, who use to 
exhort, shall I propose to you the examples of 
eminent men ? I can think of none more eminent 
than yourself. You must imitate therefore your- 
self; contend with yourself; for after such great 
things done, it would be a disgrace to you not to 
be like yourself. Since this then is the case, there 
is no occasion to exhort but to congratulate with 
you ; for that has happened to you which scarce 
ever happened to any man, that by the utmost 
severity of punishing, instead of acquiring odium, 
you are become popular ; and not only with the 
better sort, but the very meanest of the city. If 
this was owing to fortune, I should congratulate 
your felicity ; but it was owing to the greatness of 
your courage, as well as of your parts and wisdom. 
For I have read your speech to the people ; nothing 
was ever more prudent ; you enter so deliberately 
and gradually into the reason of your act, and 
retire from it so artfully, that the case itself, in the 
opinion of all, appears to be ripe for punishment. 
You have freed us tlierefore both from our danger 
and our fears, and have done an act of the greatest 
service not only to the present times, but for the 
example of it also to posterity. You are to con- 
sider that the republic now rests upon your shouU 
ders, and that it is your part not only to protect 
but to adorn those men, from whom we have 
received this beginning of our liberty ; but of this 
we shall talk more fully when we meet again, as I 
hope we shall shortly : in the mean while, since 
you are now the common guardian both of the 



republic and of us all, take care, my dear Dda- 
bella, that you guard more especially your own 
safety"." 

In this retreat firom Rome he had a mind to 
make an excursion to Greece, and pay a visit to his 
son at Athens, whose conduct did not please him, 
and seemed to require his presence to reform and 
set it right <". But the news of Dolabella's beha- 
viour, and tlfe hopes which it gave of gaining the 
only thing that was wanted, a head and leader of 
their cause armed vrith the authority of the state, 
made him resolve to stay at least till after the first 
of June, lest his absence should be interpreted as a 
kind of desertion ; nor did he ever intend indeed to 
leave Italy, till he eould do it without censure, and 
to the full satisfaction of Brutus, whom he was 
determined never to desert on any occasion'. 

He had frequent meetings and confierenoes all 
this while with his old friends of the opposite pvty, 
the late ministers of Caasar's power, Panaa, Hirtias, 
Balbus, Matius, &o. But Caesar's death, on which 
their sentiments vrere very different from his, had 
in great measure broken their former confidenoe : 
and though the popularity of the act made them 
somewhat shy of speaking their minds freely about 
it, yet he easily perceived that they vrere utterly 
displeased with it, and seemed to want an occastoo 
of revenging it. Pansa and Hirtins, as has been 
said, were nominated by Cfesar to the consulship 
of the next year ; and as Csesar's acts vrere ratified 
by the senate, vrere to succeed to it of oonrse. 
This made Brutus and Cassius press Cicero ear- 
nestly to gain them, if possible, to the repnbbcso 
side, but especially Hirtius, whom they most sus- 
pected. But Cicero seems to have had little hopes 
of success ; his account of them to Atticns is, 
<* That there was not one of them who did not 
dread peace more than war ; that they were perpe- 
tually lamenting the miserable end of so great s 
man ; and declaring that the republic was nuaed 
by it ; that all his acts would be made roid as soon 
as people's fears were over, and that clemency was 
his ruin, since, if it had not been for that, he eould 
not have perished in such a manner ; and of Hirtius 
in particular, he warmly loves him (says he) wbosa 
Brutus stabbed ; as to their desiring me to make 
him better, I am doing my endeavour: he talks 
very honestly, but lives with Balbus, who taUcs 
honestly too ; how far they are to be trusted yoa 
must consider V 

But of all this set of men. Matins was the nort 

B Ep. Fun. ix. 14. 

o Quod sentio valde esse ntUe ad oonflnnatloaem Cloe- 
ronis, me illuo venlrew [Ad Att xlv. 13.] Magni Intereit 
Ciceronis, vel mea potius, vel mehercole utriuaqne, me 
intervenfre disoentL — Ibid. 16. 

P None autem Tidemur habituri dooon* qood unnm 
municipia, bonique desiderant.— Ibid. 20. 

Neo rero diaoedam, nisi com tu roe id honeate initabit 
facere poeae. Brute oerte meo nullo looo deen>.— Ibid. 15 ; 
it. xvl la 

4 Minlme enim obaourum eat, quid iati moliantur: 
meus vero discipolua, qui hodie apud me conat. talde amat 
ilium, quem Brutua neater aauciarit, et ai quaola, perspexi 
eoim plane, timent oUnm. int6Btvi9 aoton banc babent, 
eamqne pne ae fenint, rirum clariaalmam interfeoiam, 
totam rempublicam illina interitu pertnrbatam : irrito fon, 
qu« iUe e^iaaet, aimul ao deatatemua timere. Oementiain 
illi male fuiaae: qua ai uaua nea eaaet, nihil ilU tato 
aocidere potuiaae.— Ad Att. xlv. SS. 

Quod Hirtium per me ro^l(»«m fieri Tolnnt, doeqaid«B 
operam, et ilia optima lequitur. aed vivU ha^tatqae vm 
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•pea and explidt in condemmng the act of the 
eiaspintorB, so as to pat Cicero out of humoar 
irith him, u a man irreconciieable to the liberty of 
the rrpobtic Cicero called upon him on his way 
fron Rome into the country, and found him sullen, 
Responding, and foreboding nothing but wars and 
IcNUtion, at the certain consequence of Ceesar's 
<leith. Among other particulars of their conversa- 
tion, Matins told him something which Cfiesar had 
btdj said both of him and Brutus ; that he used to 
txf of Brutus, ** it was of great consequence which 
iiy he stood inclined, since whatever he had a 
BDod to, he parsned with an impetuous eagerness ; 
M he had remarked this of him more especially 
m ha pleading for Deiotarus at Nicsea ; where he 
ipoke with a surprising vehemence and freedom : 
ud of Cicero, that when he was attending Ceesar 
10 the eaose of Sestius, Caesar perceiving him 
litiiof in the room, and waiting till he was called, 
said, * Can I doubt of my being extremely odious, 
then Cicero rits waiting and cannot get access to 
ae ^ yet if any man be easy enough to forgive it, it 
a he, though I do not question but that he really 
hite«meV' 

There were sereral reasons, however, which made 
it necessary to these men to court Cicero at this 
tin» as much aa ever ; for if the republic happened 
to recover itself, he was of all men the most 
ctpaWe to protect them on that side ; if not, the 
BOflt able to assist them against Antony, whose 
de^ns and success they dreaded still more : for if 
they nnst have a new master, they were disposed, 
for the sake of Cmsar, to prefer his heir and 
i«l*ew, Octavitis. We find Hirtius and Pansa, 
therefore, very assiduous in their observance of 
km. They spent a great part of the summer 
vith him at different times in his villas, giving 
^ the strongest assurances of their good inten- 
tioiis, and disposition to peace, and that he should 
ba the arbiter of their i\iture consulship ; and 
ftoogh he continued still to have some distrust 
of HirtioB, yet Pansa wholly persuaded him that 
he»ai«noere*. 

firatns and Cassius continued still near Lanu- 
nim, in the neighbourhood of Cicero's villa at 
Aitnra, of which, at Cicero's desire, they some- 
^Ms made use* ; being yet irresolute what mea- 
IVC8 they should take, they kept themselves quiet 
■ad retired, expecting what time and chance would 
o^t and waiting particularly to see what humour 
the eoQsals would be in at the next meeting of the 
*fB>te, with regard to themselves and the repub- 
he; and since they were driven from the discharge 

B>Ao : qui Item bene loquitur. Quid oredas videris.— 
Adltt.xx.2l. 

M&e Brato nostro—Csnarem Mdltum dicere :— Magnl 
«*(rt hJc quid v»lit: sed quicquid rult, ralde vult 
^ia» earn animadvertisM cum pro Deiotaro Nloee 
^xcrit, vmld« v^onenter enm visum, et libere dicere. 
A*?** etiam proxime cum Sestii rogatu apud eum fuis- 
*■• «xpectuemque sedcns quoad vooarer, dixisae eum :— 
HO doMttm quin gommo in odio aim, cum M. Cicero 
"^t nee mo cmnmodo me convenire po«iit ? AtquI si 
^''^*4«am est facilia, hie eat : tamen non duibto, quin me 
n>»l«o<lerit.— Ad Att xiv. 1. 

• Cum Puua vixl in Pompelano. Is plane mihi pro- 
"h>t, w bene tentire et oupere paoem, Ac— Ad Att. xir. 
*; Jtxv. 1. 
jy^ mehercule Astune Brutus. CAd Att xiv. 11.] 

- 'kutom apod me fuiaw gaudeo : modo et Ubenter fuerit 

I «iatdiii.-lbid.xv. a 



of their prsetorship in the city, they contrived to 
put the people in mind of them, from time to time, 
by their edicts, in which they made the strongest 
professions of their pacific disposition ; and de- 
clared, *' that their conduct should give no handle 
for a civil war ; and that they would submit to 
a perpetual exile, if it would contribute in any 
manner to the public concord, being content with 
the consciousness of their act, as the greatest 
honour which they could enjoy »." Their present 
design was to come to Rome on the first of June, 
and take their places in the senate, if it should be 
thought advisable ; or to present themselves at 
least in the rostra, and try the affections of the 
people, for whom Brutus was preparing a speech. 
They sent to know Cicero's opinion of this project, 
with the copy also of that speech which Brutus 
made in the capitol on the day of Cmsar's death, 
^SSi^K his revisal and correction of it, in order to 
its being published. Cicero, in his account of it 
to Atticus, says, ** the oration is drawn with the 
utmost elegance, both of sentiments and style ; 
yet were I to handle the subject, I should work it 
up with more fire. You know the character of the 
speaker ; for which reason I could not correct it. 
For in the style in which our friend would excel, 
and according to the idea which he has formed of 
the best manner of speaking, he has succeeded so 
well, that nothing can be better : but whether I 
am in the right or the wrong, I am of a quite 
different taste. I wish, however, that you would 
read it, if you have not already, and let me know 
what you think of it ; though I am afraid, lest 
through the prejudice of your name, you should 
show too much of the Attic in your judgment : yet 
if you remember the thunder of Demosthenes, you 
will perceive that the greatest force may consist 
with the perfection of Attic elegance*." 

Atticus did not like the speech ; he thought the 
manner too cold and spiritless for so great an 
occasion ; and begged of Cicero to draw up another 
to be published in Brutus's name: but Cicero 
would not consent to it, thinking the thing itself 
improper, and knowing that Brutus would take it 
ill 3^. In one of his letters on the subject, — 
" Though you think me in the wrong," says he, 
*' to imagine that the republic depends on Brutus, 
the fact is certainly so : there will either be none 
at all, or it will be saved by him and his accom- 
plices. As to your urging me to write a speech for 
him, take it from me, my Atticus, as a general 
rule, which by long experience I have found to be 
true, that there never was a poet or orator who 
thought any one preferable to himself. This is the 
case even with bad ones. What shall we think, 
then, of Brutus, who has both wit and learning ? 
especially after the late experiment of him in the 
case of the edict. I drew up one for him at your 
desire. I liked mine ; he his. Besides, when at 
his earnest solicitation I addressed to him my 
treatise on the best manner of speaking, he wrote 
word, not only to me, but to you too, that the 

n Testati edictls, libenter so rel in perpetuo exUio vic- 
turos, dum relpublice oonstaret concordia, neo ullam 
belli civilis pnebituros materiun, plurimum sibi honorig 
esse in oonscientia facti sui. dec. [Veil. Pat. iL (i9.] Edlc- 
tum Bruti et Cassii probo. [Ad Att xiv. 80.] De quibus 
tu bonam spem te habere ajgniflcaa propter edictorum 
bumanitaiem.— Ibid. xv. I. 

« Ad Att XV. 1. y Ibid. 3, 4. 
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kind of eloquence which I recommended did not 
please him. Let every one, therefore, compose 
for himself — I wish only that it may be in his 
power to make a speech at all ; for if ever he can 
appear again with safety at Rome, we have gained 
the victory"." 

In this interval a new actor appeared on the 
stage, who, though hitherto but little considered, 
soon made the first figure upon it, and drew all 
people's eyes towards him : the young Octavius, 
who was left by his uncle Ciesar the heir of his 
name and estate. He had been sent a few months 
before to ApoUonia, a celebrated academy or 
school of learning in Macedonia, there to wait for 
his uncle on his way to the Parthian war, in which 
he was to attend him ; but the news of Caesar's 
death soon brought him back to Italy, to try what 
fortunes he could carve for himself, by the credit 
of his new name, and the help of his uncle's friends. 
He arrived at Naples on the eighteenth of April, 
whither Balbus went the next morning to receive 
him, and returned the same day to Cicero, near 
Cumse, having first conducted Octavius to the 
adjoining viUa of his father-in-law Philip. Hirtius 
and Pansa were with Cicero at the same time, to 
whom they immediately presented Octavius, with 
the strongest professions on the part of the young 
man, that he would be governed entirely by his 
direction*. 

The sole pretension which he avowed at present 
was, to assert his right to the succession of his 
uncle's estate, and to claim the possession of it ; 
but this was thought an attempt too hardy and 
dangerous for a mere boy, scarce yet above eighteen 
years old ; for the republican party had great 
reason to be jealous of him, lest with the inherit- 
ance of the estate, he should grasp at the power 
of his uncle ; and Antony still more, who had 
destined that succession to himself, and already 
seized the effects, lest by the advantage of all that 
wealth, Octavius might be in a condition to make 
head against him. The mother, therefore, and 
her husband Philip, out of concern for his safety, 
pressed him to suspend his claim for awhile, and 
not assume an invidious name, before he could see 
what turn the public affairs would take ; but he 
was of too great a spirit to relish any suggestions 
of caution, declaring it base and infamous to think 
himself unworthy of a name, of which Caesar had 
thought him worthy** : and there were many about 
him constantly pushing him on to throw himself 
upon the affections of the city and the army, before 
his enemies had made themselves too strong for 
him ; so that he was on fire to be at Rome, and to 
enter into action, being determined to risk all his 
hopes on the credit of his name, and the friends 
and troops of his uncle. 

Before he left the country, Cicero, speaking of 
him to Atticus, says, — " Octavius is still with us, 
and t reats me with the greatest respect and friend- 
« Ad AttTltivraa 

• Octavius Neapollm renlt a. d. xmi. KaL ibi eum 
Balbus mane postridie ; eodemque die meoum in Cumano. 
[Ad Att. xiv. 10.] Hie mecum Balbiis, Uirtius, .Panso. 
Modo venit Ootavius, et quidem in proximam viUam 
Philippi. mihi totus deditu8.--Ibid. 11. 

b Non plaoebat AUe matri, Phtlippoqne rltrioo, adiri 
nomen inrldiosie fortune Cssaris— sprevlt cotlestis animus 
bumana consiliar-diotitans nefas esse, quo nomine Cesari 
dignus esset visus, slbimet ipsum videri indignum.— Veil. 

Pat. u. eo. 



ship. His domestics give him the name of Caesar; 
Philip does not ; nor for that reason do I. It is 
not possible for him, in my opinion, to make a 
good citizen, there are so many about him who 
threaten the death of our friends : they declare that 
what they have done can never be forgiven. What 
will be the case, think you, when the boy comes 
to Rome, where our deliverers cannot show their 
heads ? who yet must ever be famous, nay, happy 
too, in the consciousness of their act ; but as for 
us, unless I am deceived, we shall be undone. I 
long, therefore, to go abroad, where I may hear 
no more of these Pelopidae," &c.<^ 

As soon as Octavius came to Rome, he was 
produced to the people by one of the tribunes, and 
made a speech to them from the rostra, which was 
now generally possessed by the enemies of Brutus, 
who were perpetually maldng use of the advanta^ 
to inflame the mob against him. *' Remember," 
says Cicero, '* what I tell you : this custom of 
seditious harangues is so much cherished, that 
those heroes of ours, or rather gods, will live indeed 
in immortal glory, yet not without envy, and even 
danger : their great comfort, however, is, the 
consciousness of a most glorious act; but what 
comfort for us, who, when our king is killed, are 
not yet free ? But fortune must look to that, 
since reason has no sway<*." 

Octavius seconded hu speech by what was like 
to please the inferior part of the city much better ; 
the representation of public shows and plays, in 
honour of his uncle's victories. Caesar had pro- 
mised and prepared for them in his lifetime ; but 
those whom he had entrusted with the manage- 
ment durst not venture to exhibit them after his 
death, till Octarius, as his heir and representative, 
undertook the affair, as devolved, of course, upon 
himself*. In these shows Octavius brought out 
the golden chair which, among the other honours 
decreed to Caesar when living, was ordered to be 
placed in the theatres and circus, as to a deity, on 
all solemn occasions'. But the tribunes ordered 
the chair to be taken away, upon which the body 
of the knights testified their applause by a general 
clap. Atticus sent an account of this to Cicero, 
which was very agreeable to him'; but he was 
not at all pleased with Octavius's conduct, since it 
indicated a spirit determined to revive the memory 
and to avenge the death of Caesar ; and he was the 
less pleased to hear, also, that Matins had taken 

c Nobiscum hie perhonorifloe et amice Octavius ; qoem 
qnidem sui Cesarem salutabant, Phllippus non ; itaqoe 
ne nos quidem : quern nego posse bonum civem, ita mvlti 
circumstant, qui quidem nostris mortem xninitantar. 
Negant bcc ferri posse. ' Quid crises, cum Romam paa 
venerit, ubi nostri liberatores tuti esse non poesunt ? qni 
quidem semper enmt clari ; oonsoientia vero fscti mi 
etiam beatl : sed nos, niai me fallit, jaoebimos. Itaqne 
aveo ezire, ubi neo Pdopidarum, 6tc — Ad Att. xir. U. 

d Sed memento, sic alitur consuetudo pmlitamm oon- 
cionum, ut nostri illi non heroes, sed dii, futuri quidem in , 
gloria sempitema sint, sed non sine invidia, ne sine peri- 
culo quidem : verum Ulis magna oonsolatio, oonadeDttJi 
maximi et clarissuni facti: nobis qu«, qui interfscto I 
rego Uberi non sumus ? Sed haeo fortuna viderit, quooiAm ' 
ratio non gubemat — ^Ad Att xiv. 11. 

« Ludos aut^n Victoria Ccsaris non audentlbus fauoeit, \ 
quibus obtigerat id munus, ipse edidit.— Suetcm. in Aug. 10 ; > 
l>io, p. 272. I 

' Dio, xUv. 24a i 

r I>e sella Cssaris, bene trIbnnL Fnedaros etiam sir. 
ordines.— Ad AtL xv. 3. 
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^oo him the csre ot these shows^, since it con- 
firmed the sospidon which he had before conceived 
of Matiiis, and made him apprehensive that he 
vo«ld be an ill coanseUor to yoang Octavius, in 
which llfht he seems to have represented him to 
Brutus. Matins was informed of these suspicions, 
sad eomplained to their common friend Trebatins 
of Cio0O*8 unkind opinion and anfriendl j treat- 
■icnt of him, whi^ ga?e occasion to the following 
apologj from Cioero, and the answer to it from 
Mj^os, which is deservedly valued, not only for 
the beauty of its sentiments and composition, but 
br preserving to us a name and character, which 
vas ahnost loet to history, of a most esteemed 
Sid amiable person, who Uved in the first degree 
of oonfidenoe with Caesar, and for parts, learning, 
aad virtne, was scarce inferior to any of that age. 
Cicero cakes pains to persuade Matius that he 
had said nothing of him but what was consistent 
with the strictest friendship ; and to gain the easier 
ctedit with him, prefaces his apology with a detail 
n^ acknowledgment of Matius's perpetual civili- 
ties and observance of him through life, even when 
ia the height of his power and credit with Cesar ; 
b«t when he comes to the point of the complaint 
he touches it very tenderly, and observes only in 
general, '* that as Matius 's dignity exposed every- 
thing which he did to public notice, so the malice 
of the world interpreted some of his acts more 
hardly than they deserved ; that it was his care 
always to give the most &vourable turn to them 
—bat yon (says he), a man of the greatest learn- 
ing, an not ignorant, that if Cesar was in fact a 
kiog, as I indeed look upon him to hate been, 
then are two ways of considering the case of your 
datj ; either that, which I commonly take, of 
citnlling your fidelity and humanity, in showing so 
BBch aflection even to a dead friend ; or the other, 
which some people use, that the liberty of our 
couitry ought to be preferred to the life of any 
friend. I wish that you iiad heard with what zeal 
I Bsed to defend you in these conversations ; but 
there are two things especially that make the prin- 
cipd part of your praise, which no man speaks of 
Bore frequently or more freely than I : that you, 
of all Cesar's friends, were the most active, both 
in diatoading the civil war, and in moderating the 
victory ; in which I ha?e met with nobody who 
daes not agree with me V &c. 

Matitu to Cicero, 
" To>ar letter gave me great pleasure, by letting 
ae see that you retain still that favourable opinion 
of me, which I had always hoped and wished ; and 
&ot^ I had never, indeed, any doubt of it, yet 
tor the high value that I set upon it, I was very 
lohcitous that it should remain always inviolable ; 
I was eonsdous to myself that I had done nothing 
which could reasonably give ofience to any honest 
man, and did not imagine, therefore, that a person 
of your great and excellent accomplishments could 
be induced to take any without reason, especially 
■gainst one who had always professed, and still 
emtinned to profess, a sincere good-will to you. 
Since all this, then, stands just as I wish it, I will 
Qow give an answer to those accusations, from 

^ Lodoram ejus apparatus, et Matius ac Postumius pro- 
cwBtwesium placent— Ad Att. xt. 2. 
i Ep. Fam. xi. 2?. 



which yon, agreeably to your character, out of 
your singular goodness and friendship, have so 
often defended me. I am no stranger to what has 
been said of me by certain persons, since Cesar*s 
death : they call it a crime in me, that I am con- 
cerned for the loss of an intimate friend, and sorry 
that the man whom I loved met with so unhappy 
a frte : they say that our country ought to be pre- 
ferred to any friendship, as if they had already 
made it evident that his death was of service to 
the republic ; but I will not deal craftily ; I own 
myself not to be arrived at that degree of wisdom ; 
nor did I yet follow Cesar in our late dissentions, 
but my friend, whom, though displeased with the 
thing, I could not desert ; for I never approved 
the civil war, or the cause of it, but took all 
possible pains to stifle it in its birth. Upon the 
victory, therefore, of a familiar friend, I was not 
eager either to advance or to enrich myself: an 
advantage which others, who had less interest with 
him than I, abused to great excess. Nay, my cir- 
cumstances were even hurt by Caesar's law, to 
whose kindness the greatest part of those who now 
rejoice at his death, owed their very continuance in 
the city. I solicited the pardon of the vanquished 
frith the same zeal as if it had been for myself. Is 
it possible, therefore, for me, who laboured to pro- 
cure the safety of all, not to be concerned for the 
death of him from whom I used to procure it 1 
especially when the very same men who were the 
cause of making him odious, were the authors also 
of destroying him. But I shall have cause, they 
say, to repent, for daring to condemn their act. 
Unheard of iosolence ! that it should be allowed 
to some to glory in a wicked action, yet not to 
others even to grieve at it, without punishment ! 
But this was always free even to slaves, to fear, 
rejoice, and grieve by their own will, not that of 
another ; which yet these men, who call themselves 
the authors of liberty, are endeavouring to extort 
from us by the force of terror. But they may spare 
their threats ; for no danger shall terrify me from 
performing my duty and the offices of humanity, 
since it was always my opinion, that an honest 
death was never to be avoided, often even to be 
sought. But why are they angry with me for 
wishing only that they may repent of their act ? 
I wish that all the world may regret Caesar's death. 
But I ought, they say, as a member of civil society, 
to wish the good and safety of the republic. If my 
past life and future hopes do not already prove that 
I wish it, without my saying so, I will not pretend 
to evince it by argument. — I b^ of you, therefore, 
in the strongest terms, to attend to facts rather 
than to words ; and if you think it the most useful 
to one in my circumstances, that what is right 
should take place, never imagine that I can have 
any union or commerce with ill-designing men. I 
acted the same part in my youth, where to mistake 
would have been pardonable ; shall I then undo it 
all again, and renounce my principles in my declin- 
ing age ? No ; it is my resolution to do nothing 
that can give any offence, except it be when I lament 
the cruel fate of a dear friend and illustrious man. 
If I were in different sentiments, I would never 
disown what I was doing, lest I should be thought 
not only wicked for pursuing what was vrrong, but 
false and cowardly for dissembling it. But I 
undertook the care of the shows which young 
Cesar exhibited for the victory of his uncle : this 
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was an affair of private, not of public duty : it was 
what I ought to have performed to the memory and 
honour of my dear friend, and what I could not, 
therefore, deny to a youth of the greatest hopes, 
and so highly worthy of Cssar. But I go often, 
also, to the consul Antony's, to pay my compli- 
ments : yet you will find those very men go oftener 
to ask and receive favours, who reflect upon me for 
it, as disaffected to my country. But what arro- 
gance is this ? When Cnsar never hindered me 
from visiting whom I would — even those whom he 
did not care for — that they, who had deprived me 
of him, should attempt, by their cavils, to debar 
me from placing my esteem where I think proper. 
But I am not afraid that either the modesty of my 
life should not be sufficient to confute all false 
reports of me for the future, or that they, who do 
not love me for my constancy to Cesar, would not 
choose to have their friends resemble me rather 
than themselves. For my own part, if I could have 
my wish, I would spend the remainder of my days 
in quiet at Rhodes ; but if any accident prevent 
me, will live in such a manner at Rome, as always 
to desire that what is right may prevail. I am 
greatly obliged to our friend Trebatius, for giving 
me this assurance of your sincere and friendly re- 
gard for me, and for making it my duty to respect 
and observe a man whom I had esteemed always 
before with inclination. Take care of your health, 
and preserve me in your affection — •*.*' 

Antony all this while was not idle, but pushed 
on his designs with great vigour and address : in 
his progress through Italy, his business was to 
gather up Ceesar's old soldiers from the several 
colonies and quarters in which they were settled ; 
and by large bribes, and larger promises, to attach 
them to his interests, and draw great bodies of 
them towards Rome, to be ready for any purpose 
that his affairs should require. In the city like- 
wise he neglected no means which his consular 
authority offered, how unjust or violent soever, of 
strengthening his power ; and let all people now 
see for what ends he had provided that decree, to 
which the senate had consented for the sake of 
peace, of confirming Ceesar's acts ; for being the 
master both ofCeesar's papers and of his secretary 
Faberius, by whose hand they were written', he 
had an opportunity of forging and inserting at 

Pleasure whatever he found of use to him, which 
e practised without any reserve or management ; 
selling publicly for money whatever immunities 
were desired by countries, cities, princes, or private 
men, on pretence that they had been granted by 

k Ep. Fam. xi. 2a This Cn. Matius lived long after- 
wards in such favour and familiarity with Augustus, as to 
be distinguished by the title of Augustus's A^^^x^ Yet he 
•eems to have declined all public honours and business, 
and to have spent the remainder of his days in an elegant 
and pleasurable retmt ; employing his time and studies 
In the improvements of gardening and planting, as well as 
in refining the delicacy of a q>lendid and luxurious life, 
which was the general taste of that ag& For he first 
taught how to inoculate and propagate some of their 
curious and foreign fruits; and introduced the way of 
cutting trees and groves into regular forms: on which 
subjects he publbhed several books which are mentioned 
by the later writers.— ColumeL De Re Rust xlL 44. init. j 
Plin. Hist Nat xil. 2; xv. 14. 

lx«f« iced rhy ypafifiaria rou KaUrapos ^afi4piWf 
ii irdrra ol •w€i$6uMPov.^App, L a 329. 



CsBsar and entered into his books. This aknned 
and shocked all honest men who saw the misc^iief, 
but knew no remedy : Antony had the power, and 
their own decree had justified it. Cioero complains 
of it heavily in many of his letters, and declares it 
a thousand times better to die than to suffer it*. 
** Is it so then ?'' says he, *' is all that our Bmtus 
has done come to this, that he might live at last at 
Lanuvium? That Trebonins might steal away 
through private roads to his province ? That aU 
the acts, writings, sajrings, promises, thoQg;litB of 
Caesar should have greater force now than when 
he himself was living ? ** AU which be chariges to 
that mistake of the first day in not summoning the 
senate into the capitol, where they might have 
done what they pleased when their own party was 
uppermost, and these robbers, as he calls them, 
dispersed and dejected'. 

Among the other acts which Antony confirmed, 
on the pretence of their being ordered by Caesar, 
he granted the freedom of the city to all Sicily, and 
restored to king Deiotarus all his former domi^ 
nions. Cicero speaks of this with great indignation. 
•* O my Atticus," says he, " the ides of March 
have given us nothing but the joy of revenging 

ourselves on him whom we had reason to hate 

it was a brave act, but left imperfect ^you know 

what a kindness I have for the Sicilians ; that I 
esteem it an honour to be their patron : Caesar 
granted them many privileges which I did not dis- 
like, though his giving thenv the rights of Latium 
was intolerable; yet that was nothing to what 
Antony has done, who for a large sum of monej has 
published a law, pretended to be made by the dic- 
tator, in an assembly of the people, though we 
never heard a syllable of it in his lifetime, which 
makes them all citizens of Rome. Is not Deiota- 
rus*s case just the same } He is worthy indeed of 
any kingdom, but not by the grant of Fnlvia ; 
there are a thousand instances of the same sort*." 
When this last act was hung up as usual in the 
capitol, among the public monuments of the city, 
the forgery appeared so gross that the people^ in 
the midst of their concern, could not help laughing 
at it ; knowing that Cffisar hated no man so much 
as Deiotarus. But the bargain was made in Fnlvia's 
apartments for the sum of eighty thousand pounds, 
by the king's agents at Rome, without eonsnlting 
Cicero or any other of their master's friends : yet 
the old king, it seems, was beforehand with tb/em, 
and no sooner heard of Caesar's death than he 
seized upon his dominions again by force. ** He 
knew it,^' says Cioero, " to be a universal right, 
that what tyrants had forciblv taken away, the 
true owners might recover whenever they were 
able :^he acted like a man, but we contemptibly, 
who whilst we hate the author, yet maintain lus 
act s P." By these methods Antony presently 

m Ep. Fam. xiL 1 ; Ad Att. xiv. 9. 

n Itane vero ? hoc meus et tuus Brutus egit, nt Lanurii 
esset? ut Trebonius itineribus deviis proflciaceretor in 
provinciam? ut onmia facta, scripta, dicta, promisaa, 
cogitota Ccsaris plus valerent, quam si ipM viverei J^ias. 
—Ad Att xiv. la 

« Ad Att xiv 12. 

P Syngrapha H. & oenties per legatos,— aine nostra, tiae 
reliquorum hospituro regis sententia. tscU in gjuaH ie o : 
quo in loco plurime res venierunt et veneunt— Rex enim 
ipse sua sponte, nuUis oommentarils Ccsaria, aimul aftqne 
audivit ejus interitum, auo marte rea suaa reouperavit 
Sdebat homo sapiens. Jus semper hoo fulin, ut, qii« 
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naaned iafinite nmt of money ; for though at the 
Hme of Caeiar'i death he owed, as Cicero told 
Ism, above thfee hundred thousand poonds, yet 
vtbiB leas than a fortnight after it he had paid off 
that^ioledebtv. 

There was another instance of his violence which 
(Kfe atin greater offence to the citj; his seizing the 
pabtic treasure which Ceesar had deposited for the 
occasions of the government, in the temple of 
Opis* amoonting to above five millions and a half 
ef onr money ; besides what Calpnmia, Caesar's 
wife, from his private treasure had delivered into 
his haoads, computed at about another million. 
I^ was no extraordinary sum if we consider the 
vastness of the mine from which it was drawn, the 
Client of the Roman empire, and diat Ceesar was 
of ail men the most rapacious in extorting it : 
Gcefo, alluding to the manner in which it was 
noed, ealla it a bloody and deadly treasure, ga- 
thered tmn. the spoils and ruin of the subjects ; 
arhich, if it were not restored, as it ought to be, to 
the trae owners, might have been of great service 
to the public towards easing them of &eir taxes'. 

But Antony, who followed Csesar's maxims, 
took care to secure it to himself, the use of it was 
to parrhasf soldiers, and he was now in condition 
to outbid any competitor ; but the first purchase 
that be made with it was of his colleague Dolabella, 
who had long been oppressed with the load of his 
debts, and whom, by a part of this money, and the 
pRMBin of a frirther shsre in the plunder of the 
flBpire, he drew entirely frtmi Cicero and the 
repnbHcan party into his own measures. This was 
an acquisition worth any price to him ; the gene- 
ntincfination both of the city and the country was 
dearly against him ; the town of Puteoli, one of 
the Bsost considerable of Italy, had lately chosen 
the two Bmtuses and Cassius for their patrons ■, 
■ad there wanted nothing but a leader to arm the 
vhole empire in that cause : Dolabella seemed to 
be that inery person, till bribed, as Cicero says, by 
fcree of money, he not only deserted but overturned 
the republic*. 

Thae proceedings, which were preparatory to 
tiis appointed meeting of the senate on the fint of 
Jane, began to open Brutus's eyes and convince 
Urn of the mistake of his pacific measures and 
frvonrable thoughts of Antony ; he now saw that 
there vraa no good to be expected from him, or 
from the senate itself under his influence, and 
thought it time, therefore, in concert with Cassius, 
to require an explicit account of his intentions, and 
to expostulate with him gently in the following 
letter. 

tTTamti eripoiasent, ea ^rrannia interfectis, U quibus 
tnpU e»enk, reonperarenfc— lUe vir fait, nos quldem 
cwrttmnendl, qui auctorem odimus, acta defendimua— 
Phil, a 37. 

% Tn auton quadriogonties H.8w quod Idibus MartUs 
deboisti, qoonam modo aute Kaleudas Aprills debere 
dHitti?-4bid. 

r Ubi est mptieB mfllies HJS. quod in tabolis, qu« sunt 
ad Opia patobat? fune»t« llliui quidem pecimic, sed 
taxBcn. si ik, quorum erat, non redderekur, que nos a 
tributi* poswt vindlcare.— Phil. ii. 37 ; PbiL L 7 ; Plntaroh. 
to Ant 
• Vezavit Puteolanos, qnod Caasium et Brutos patronos 
. adopCaMcnt^Phil. ii. 41. 

I t ut lUum oderim, quod com rempubUoam me auctore 
I defendere coei^aset, non modo deeeruorit, emptus pecunia, 
sed etiam quantum in ipao fiiit, everterit.p~Ad Att. xvi. IB, 
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Brutus and Cassius, Prmiors, to M, Antonius^ 
Consul, 

" If we were not persuaded of your sincerity and 
good-will to us we should not have written this to 
you, which, out of the kind disposition that you bear 
to us, you will take without doubt in good part. 
We are informed that a great multitude of veteran 
soldiers is already come to Rome, and a much 
greater expected there on the first of June. If we 
could harbour any suspicion or fear of you, we 
should be unlike ourselves ; yet surely, after we had 
put ourselves into your power, and by your advice 
dismissed the friends whom we had about us from 
the great towns, and that not only by public edict 
but by private letters, we deserve to be made 
acquainted with ^our designs, especially in an affair 
which relates to ourselves. We beg of you, there- 
fore, to let us know what your intentions are with 
regard to us. Do you think that we can be safe 
in such a crowd of veterans ? who have thoughts, 
we hear, even of rebuilding the altar, which no man 
can desire or approve who wishes our safety and 
honour. That we had no other view from the 
first but peace, nor sought anything else but the 
public liberty, the event shows. Nobody can 
deceive us but you, which is not certainly agreeable 
to your virtue and integrity ; but no man else hss 
it in his 'power to deceive us. We trusted, and 
shall trust to you alone. Our friends are under the 
greatest apprehensions for us ; for though they are 
persuaded of your integrity, yet they reflect that a 
multitude of veterans may sooner be pushed on to 
any violence by others than restrained by you. 
We desire an explicit answer to all particulars, for 
it is silly and trifling to tell us that the veterans 
are called together because you intend to move the 
senate in their favour in June ; for who do vou 
think will hinder it when it is certain that we shall 
not ? Nobody ought to think us too fond of life, 
when nothing can happen to us but with the ruin 
and confusion of all things"." 

During Cfcero's stay in the country, where he 
had a perpetual resort of his friends to him, and 
where his thoughts seemed to be always employed 
on the republic, yet he found leisure to write 
several of those philosophical pieces which still 
subsist both to the pleasure and benefit of man- 
kind. For he now composed his treatise on the 
Nature of che Gods, in three books, addressed to 
Brutus, containing the opinions of all the philoso- 
phers who had ever written anything on that 
argument ; to which he bespeaks the attention of 
his readers as to a subject of the last importance, 
which would inform them what they ought to think 
of religion, piety, sanctity, ceremonies, faith, oaths, 
temples, &c., since all these were included in that 
single question of the gods '.He drew up likewise his 
Discourse on Divination, or the foreknowledge and 
prediction of future events, and the several ways by 
which it was supposed to be acquired or communi- 
cated to man; where he explains in two books 
whatever could be said for and against the actual 
existence of the thing itself. Both these pieces are 
written in the way of dialogue, of which he gives 
the following account. «* Since Cameades," says 
he, " has argued both acutely and copiously against 
divination, in answer to the Stoics, I am now 
inquiring what judgment we ought to form cqn- 
■ Bp-Fam-adTi] x De Nat. Deor. 1. 6. 
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cerning it ; and for fear of giving my assent rashly 
to a thing, either false in itself or not sufficiently 
understood, I think it best to do what I have 
already done in my three books on the Nature of 
the Gods, weigh and compare diligently all the 
arguments with each other: for as rashness of assent 
and error is in all cases shameful, so most of all 
in that where we are to judge whac stress is to be 
laid on auspices and things of a divine and religious 
nature ; for Ahe danger is, lest either by neglecting 
them we involve ourseWes in an impiety, or by 
embracing them, in an old woman's superstition 7,** 
He now aUo wrote his piece on the advantages of old 
age, called '* Cato," from the chief speaker in the 
dialogue : he addr^sed it to Atticus, as a lecture of 
common comfort to them 'both, in that gloomy 
scene of life on which they were entering ; ** having 
found so much pleasure (he says) in writing it that 
it not only eased him of all the complaints of age, 
but made age itself even agreeable and cheerful to 
him*." He added soon after another present of the 
same kind to Atticus, a treatise on Friendship : '* a 
subject (he says) both worthy to be known to all, 
and peculiarly adapted to the case of their particu- 
lar intimacy ; for as I have already written of age, 
an old man to an old man, so now in the person of 
a sincere friend I write on friendship to my friend/' 
This is written also in dialogue, the chief speaker 
of which is Lselius ; who, in a conversation with his 
two sons-in-law Fannius and Scievola, upon the 
death of P. Scipio and the memorable friendship 
that had subsisted between them, took occasion, at 
their desire, to explain to them the nature and be- 
nefits of true friendship. Scsevola, who lived to a 
great age, and loved to retail his old stories to his 
scholars, used to relate to them with pleasure all the 
particulars of this dialogue, which Cicero having 
committed to his memory, dressed up afterwards 
in his own manner into the present form*. Thus 
this agreeable book, which when considered only 
as an invention or essay, is one of the most enter- 
taining pieces in antiquity, must needs affect us 
more warmly when it is found at last to be a his- 
tory, or a picture drawn from the life, exhibiting 
the real characters and sentiments of the best and 
greatest men of Rome. He now also wrote his 
discourse on Fate ; which was the subject of a 
I conversation with Hirtius in his villa near Puteoli, 
where they spent several days together in May ; 
and he is supposed to have finished about the same 
time a translation of Plato's famous dialogue called 
TlmKus, on the nature and origin of the universe. 
But he was emplojring himself also upon a work 
of a different sort which had been long upon his 
hands ; a history of his own times, or rather of 
his own conduct, full of free and severe reflections 
on those who had abused their power to the op- 
pression of the republic, especially Cscsar and 
Crassus. This he c^ls his Anecdote ; a work not 
to be published, but to be shown only to a few 
' y De DIvin.TX 

* Bfihi qoldera ita Jucnnda hujus libri confectio fuit, 
ut non modo omnee absterserit tenectutis molestias, tsed 
effeoerlt moUem etiam et jucundam aeneotut<aii. — De 
Senect. 1. 

■ Digiui mlhi res tmn omnium oognitione, torn nostra 
familiaritate visa est— sed ut turn ad senem senex de 
senectute, aio hoc libro ad amicum amioiasimoB de ami- 
citia soripat— et cum Soevola— exposuit nobis sermonem 
Lelii de amidtia, habitum ab illo seoimi, et cum altero 
genero C. Fannio, &o.— De Amicit. 1. 



friends, in the manner of Theopompus. an histo- 
rian famed for his severe and invective rtyle^. 
Atticus was urging him to put the last hand to it, 
and to continue it down through Ceesar's goTem- 
ment ; but he chose to reserve this last part for a 
distinct history, in which he designed to vindicate 
at large the justice of killing a tyrant. We meet 
with several hints of this design in his letters : in 
one to Atticus he says, ** I have not yet polished 
my Anecdote to my mind ; as to what you would 
have me add, it will require a separate volume, but 
believe me, I could speak more freely and with less 
danger against that detested party, whilst the tyrant 
himself was alive than now when he is dead. For 
he, I know not why, indulged me wonderfully : but 
now, which way soever we stir, we are called back 
not only to Csesar's acts but to his very thoughts. 
Again, I do not well understand what you would 
have me write ; is it that the tyrant was kiUed 
according to the strict laws of justice ? Of that I 
shall both speak and write my thoughts folly on 
another occasion ^'' His other friends also seem 
to have had some notice of this work, for Trebo- 
nius, in a letter to him from Athens, after remind- 
ing him of his promise to give him a place in some 
of his writings, adds, " I do not doubt but that if 
you write anything on the death of Csesar, yon will 
give me not the least share both of that act and of 
your affection**.'' Dion Cassius says, that he deli- 
vered this book sealed up to his son, vrith strict 
orders not to read or publish it till after his death ; 
but from this time he never saw his son, and left 
the piece probably unfinished : though some copies 
of it afterwards got abroad, from which his com- 
mentator, Asconius, has quoted several particu- 
lars*. 

In the end of May he began to move towards 
Rome, in order to assist at the senate on the first 
of June, and proposed to be at Tusculum on the 
twenty-sixth, of which he gave Atticus notice. 
There passed all the while a constant coounerce of 
letters between him and Brutus, who desired a 
personal conference with him at Lanuvium, in 
which Cicero resolved to humour him, though he 
did not think it prudent at that time, when without 
any particular use it would only give jealousy to 
Antony. But the nearer he came to the city, the 
more he was discouraged from the thoughts of en- 
tering it: he understood that it was filled with 
soldiers ; that Antony came thither attended by a 
strong body of them ; that all his views were bent 
on war ; and that he designed to transfer the pro- 
vince of Gaul from D. Brutus to himself, by a 
vote of the people'. Hirtius dissuaded his going, 

b Ad Att iL 6 ; Dion. Hal. proccm. 1. 

c Libnim meum ilium &y^ic5oTOv nondum, ut volui, 
perpolivL Ista vero, qiue tu contexi vis, aJiud quoddam 
separatum volomen exspectant. Ego autem, credas mihi 
relim, minora periculo existimo oontra illas nefariu 
partes vivo tyranno diet potuisae, quam moriua Ille 
enim nesoio quo paoto ferebat me quidem mirabillter. 
yvaic quactmque noe oommovimus, ad Caraaris non mtido 
acta, v^iun etiam oogitata revocamor. [Ad Att xtr. 170 
Bed parum intelligo quid me velis ■cribere— an sic ut in 
tjrranniun Jura optima ocsnm? mnlta dicentur, mulu 
scribentur a nobis, aed alio modo ac tempore.— Ibid. xv. 3. 

^ Namque illud non dubito, quin, si quid de intorita 
Ccsaris ecribas, non patiaris me minimam partem et rd 
et amoris tui ferre.— Ep. Fam. xii. 16. 

« Dio, p. 96 : it Ascon. in Tog. Candid. | 

' Puto o&im nobis Lanuvium eundum^ non aine mnlto | 
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wad molred to stay away himKlf ; Varro sent him 
word that the vetenuu talked desperately against 
all tfaoK who did not (aTOur them : Grrceios also 
admoaiabed him» on the part of C. Cassias, to be 
■poo his guard, for that certain aimed men were 
providal for some attempt at Toscnlum. All these 
mforiDatioDs determined him at last not to venture 
Id the aexiate ; but to withdraw himself from that 
titjy where he had not only flourished (he says) 
widi the greatest, but lived even a slave with some 
digmty'. The major part of the senate followed 
h» example and fled out of the city for fear of 
soae violence, leaving the consuls, with a few of 
their creatnres, to make what decrees they thought 
it*. 

Tkn torn of afiairs made Cicero resolve to 
ptwecste what he had long been projecting, his 
voyage to Greece, to spend a few months with his 
SOD at Athens. He despaired of any good from 
these cottsola, and intended to see Rome no more 
till their successors entered into office, in whose 
admxnistnition he began to place all his hopes. He 
wrote, therefore, to Dolabella to procure him the 
grant of an honorary lieutenancy ; and lest Antony, 
an angry man, as be calls him, should think him- 
Klf sligfated, he wrote to him too on the same sub- 
ject. Dolabella immediately named him for one 
4kf his own lieutenants, which answered his purpose 
itill better, for without obliging him to any service, 
or fixnitinf him to any time, it left him at full 
liberty to go wherever he pleased; so that he 
readily accepted it and prepared for his journey'. 
He heard in the meanwhile from Balbus that the 
senate would be held again on the fifth, when com- 
missions would be granted severally to Brutus and 
CaadoB to buy up com in Asia and Sicily for the 
use of the republic ; and that it would be decreed 
also at the same time, that provinces should be 
■atigned to them with the other praetors at the 
apiration of the year^ 

Their case at this time was very remarkable, it 
being wholly new in Rome to see praetors driven 
oat of the city, where their residence was absolutely 



a»B>ane— Bmto enim placere, se a me conveniri O rom 
odiofam et inexpUcabnem ! pato me ergo itumm— An- 
ttani oowUIa narras turbulenta— aed mihi totmn ejus con- 
tiUnxn ad bellum speotare videtor, si quidem D. Bruto 
pnyrtnda olpitur.— Ad Ait. xv. 4. 

K Hirtiiu jam in Toscolano est; mfliique, at absim, 
vdbementer aoctor est ; et llle quidem pericull caufl»— 
VftiTO autem noster ad me epistolam mi»it — in qua scrip- 
tnm erat, veteranoa eos, qui rejiciantur— improbiasime 
loqul ; at ma{|XK> periculo Rcmue tint futuri> qui ab eorum 
pwtib«M dSaaentire videontur.— Ibid. 5. 

Gnecciaa ad oie ecrip^it, C. Caasium ad se scripsiflse, 
komjoes oomparari, qui in Tuaculanum armati mitteren- 
tur.— Id quidem milii non videbatur; sed cavendum 
tamen^r— Ibid. xr. a 

Mihi Tero deliberatum est, nt nunc quidem est, abease 
ex ea orbe. in qua non modo florui cum summa, verum 
$tiasB serriri cum aliqua dignitate. — Ibid. 6. 

^ Kalendls J anils cum in aenatum, ut erat constttutom, 
TCfure v^emua, metu perterriti repente diffugimua.— 
PhB. iL42. 

i Etiam scripal ad Antonlnm de legatione, ne, si ad 
OolabeUam solum soripdssem, iracundos homo commo- 
Tcretur. [Ad AtL zv. a] Bed heus tu,— Dolabella me aibi 
Icfavit, Jkcu— Ibid. 11. 

^ A Balbo redditc mihi lit««, fore Nonis senatum, ut 
B^tos in Asia, Cawius in Sicilia, frumentum emendum 
et sd orbem mittendum curarent O rem mlseram ! ait, 
codon tempore decretum iri, utl is et reliquis pnetoriis 
pitnrinciA deoemantur.— Ibid. 9. 



necessary, and could not legally be dispensed with 
for above ten days in the year ; but Antony readily 
procured a decree to absolve them from the laws* ; 
being glad to see them in a situation so contempti- 
ble, stripped of their power and sufiering a kind of 
exile, and depending, as it were, upon him for their 
protection : their friends, therefore, at Rome had 
been soliciting the senate for some extraordinary 
employment to be granted to them, to cover the ap- 
pearance of a flight and the disgrace of living in 
banishment, when invested with one of the first 
magistracies of the republic™. 

This was the ground of the commission just 
mentioned to buy com, which seemed however to 
be below their character, and contrived as an afiront 
to them by Antony, who afiected stiU to speak of 
them always with the greatest respect**. But their 
friends thooght anything better for them than to 
sit still in Italy, where their persons were exposed 
to danger from the veteran soldiers, who were all 
now in motion ; and that this employment would 
be a security to them for the present, as well as an 
opportunity of providing for their future safety, by 
enabling them to execute what they were now me- 
ditating, a design of seizing some provinces abroad 
and arming themselves in defence of the republic, 
which was what their enemies were most afraid of, 
and chai^ged them with publicly, in order to make 
them odious. Cicero in the meantime, at their 
desire, had again recommended their interests to 
Hirtius, who gave him the following answer. 

*' I wish that Bratus and Cassius could be pre- 
vailed with by you as easily to lay aside all crafty 
councils, as they can obtain by you from me what- 
ever they desire. They were leaving Italy, you 
say, when they wrote to you ? Whither, or where- 
fore ? do not let them go, I beseech you, my dear 
Cicero, nor suffer the republic to be wholly lost ; 
though overwhelmed indeed already by these ra- 
pines, bumiogs, murders. If they are afraid of any. 
thing, let them be upon their guard, but act nothing 
offiensively ; they will not, I am confident, gain a 
tittle the more by the most vigorous, than the 
most pacific measures, if they use but caution. 
The things which are now stirring cannot last 
long, but if made the subject of war, will acquire 
present strength to hurt. Let me know your 
opinion of what may be expected from them." 
Cicero sent him word, that be would be answer- 
able for their attempting nothing desperate ; and 
was informed, at the same time by Balbus, that 
Servilia, Bmtus's mother, had undertaken that 
hey should not leave Italy**. 

Servilia, though sister to Cato, had been one of 
Caesar's mistresses, and next to Cleopatra, the 
msot beloved of them all. In the civil war he 
gave her several rich farms out of his Pompeian 
confiscations, and is said to have bought a single 

1 Cur M. Brutus, te rcferente, I^bus est solutus, si ab 
urbe plusquam decern dies abfuissct ?— Phil, ii la 

" Kol a^roif th tinrpdirttav ^ $ovKii airov <f>potf- 
rUrou irpoc4ra^tVfXya fi^ rh ip ii4<r<a itdfftTifAa ^{ty%iv 
yoM^^oiVTO.— Appian. BelL Civ. iv. 632 ; it iii. 53a 

B Frumoitum imponere— quodmunusinrepublioasordi- 
dlua ? [Ad Att XV. 10.] Patriae liberatores urbe carebant 
— quoe tamen ipai consulee et in concionibus et in omni 
sermone laudabant^PhiL L 2. 

o Cui reacripsi nihil illos oaUidios cogitare, idque oonfir- ' 
mavi— Balbus ad me— Berviliam conflrmare non diacea6U- 
roa —Ad Att. xv. 6. 
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jewd for ber at die price of about 50,000/. p She 
was a woman of tpirit and intrigue, in great credit 
with the Cesarean party, and at this very time 
possessed the estate and villa of Pontios Aqnila, 
one of the conspirators, which had been confis- 
cated and granted to her by Cnsar. Cicero reckons 
it among the solecisms of the times, that the 
mother of the tyrant-killer should hold the estate 
of one • of her son's accomplices ^ ; yet she had 
such a share in all the counsels of Brutus, that it 
made Cicero the less inclined to enter into them, 
or to be concerned with one whom he could not 
trust. ** When he is influenced so much,'* says he, 
** by his mother's advice, or at least her entreaties, 
why should I interpose myself' ?*' 

At their desire, however, he went over to them 
at Antium, to assist at a select council of friends, 
called to deliberate on what was proper for them 
to do with regard to this new commission. There 
were present among others, Favonius, Servilia, 
Porcia, Brutus's wifSe, and his sister Tertulla, the^ 
wife of Cassins. Brutus was much pleased at 
his coming, and after the first compliments, begged 
him to deliver his opinion to the company on the 
subject of their meeting. Upon which he pre- 
sently advised, what he had been considering on 
the road, " that Brutus should go to Asia, and 
undertake the affair of the com : that the only 
thing to be done at present was, to provide for 
their safety ; that their safety was a certain benefit 
to the republic. Here Camius interrupted him, 
and, with great fierceness in his looks, protested 
that he would not go to Sicily, nor accept as a 
fevour what was intended as an affront, but would 
go to Achaia. Brutus said that he would go to 
Kome, if Cicero thought it proper for him ; but 
Cicero declared it impossible for him to be safe 
there. But supposing, says he, that I could be 
safe ? Why then, says Cicero, I should advise it 
by all means, as the best thing which you could 
do, and better than any province. After much 
discourse and complainhig for the loss of their 
opportunities, for which CSissius laid all the blame 
on D. Brutus, Cicero said, that though that was 
true, yet it was in vain to talk of what was past ; 
and as the case then stood, he saw nothing left but 
to follow his advice, to which they all at last 
seemed to agree, especially when Servilia under- 
took by her mediation, to get the affair of the 
com left out of their commission; and Bratus 
consented that the plays and shows, with which 
he was to entertain the city shortly as pnetor, 
should be given by proxy in his absence. Cicero 
took his leave, pleased with nothing in the con- 
ference but the consciousness of having done his 
duty : for as to the rest, he gave all, he says, for 
lost ; found the vessel not o^y broken, but shat- 
tered to pieces, and neither pradence, reason, or 
design in what they were doing ; so that if he 
had any doubt before, he had none now, but longed 
to get abroad as soon as possible*." 

P Ante alias dilexit M. Bnitl matrem Benriltun,— cat 
■ezagies H. 8. margarltam meroatos est, Ste.—SueUm. In 
J. Ccs. 00. 

R Qain etiam hoc ipso tempore molU dstHr^Xoura : 
Pontli NeapoUtanum a matre tjrannoctoni ponideri.— ^d 
Att xlv. 21. 

' Matrls ooniilio cmn ntatur, vel etiam predbus, quid 
me lnterpoBam?>— Ad Att xv. 10. 

> Ad AU. zv. 11, IS. 



Octavius, upon his coming to Rome, was very 
roughly received by Antony : who, despising hit 
age and want of experience, was so far from treat- 
ing him as Cesar's heir, or giving him possession 
of his estate, that he openly threatened and 
thwarted him in all his pretensions; nor would 
suffer him to be chosen tribune, to which he 
aspired, with the seeming favour of the people, in 
the room of that Cinna who was killed at Cssar*! 
funeral*. This necessarily drew the regard of the 
republican party towards him, and Cicero began 
to take the more notice of him in proportion as 
Antony grew more and more formidable: at 
present he gives the follovring account of him. 
" Octavianus, I perceive, has parts and spirit, and 
seems to be affected, as vre could wish, towards 
our heroes : but how far we may trust his a^, 
name, succession, education, is a matter of great 
deliberation. His fether- in-law, who came to see 
me at Astura, thinks not at all. He must be che- 
rished however, if for nothing else, yet to keep 
him at a distance firom Antony. Mareellus scti 
nobly, if he instils into him a good disporitioii 
tovrards our friends. He seemed to be much in- 
fluenced by him, but to have no confidence in 
Pansa and Hirtius ; his natural disposition is good, 
if it does but hold-." 

In the midst of iheat affairs with whidi h\a 
mind, as he complains, was much distracted, he 
pursued his literary studies vrith his usual ardoor ; 
and to avoid the great resort of company, which 
interrapted him, at his house near Baic, he re- 
moved to his Pompeian villa, on the south 'side of 
Naples. Here he began his book of Offices, for 
the use and instraction of his son, <lesigned, be 
says, to be the fruit of this excursion ; he com- 
posed also an oration, adapted to the state of the 
times, and sent it to Atticus, to be suppressed or 
published at his discretion ; promising him withil 
to finish and send him in a short time his Secret 
History or Anecdote, in the manner of Heradides, 
to be kept close in his cabinet^. 

Before he could leave Italy, he vras obliged 
to retum to Tusculum to settle his private 
affairs, and provide his equipage ; and wrote to 
Dolabella, to give orders for the mules and other 
necessaries, which the government used to famish 
to those who went abroad vrith a public character'. 
Here Atticus and he took leave of each other, 
vrith all possible marks of the most sincere and 
tender affection. The unsettled condition of the 
times, and the uncertainty when, or in what cir- 
cumstances they should meet again, raised several 
melancholy reflections in them both, whica, as 
soon as they parted, drew many tears from Atticos, 



* In locum tribuni plebis forte demortul oandidatum 
petitorem w oetaidit--aed adverauite conatlbos iui» M. 
Antonio oonsule •— Sueton. in Auguat. 10; Dfo, p. 272; 
App. p. 606. 

« Ad Att. XT. W. 

' Nos hio ^Ofro^o^ftfFa (quid entm aliod?) Hrkwtfi 
TOv leaBiiMvros magnlflce explloamns. vpcMr^aimyMy 
que Cioeroni ; qua de re enim potius pater filio! Detede 
alia. Quidqucres? Extabit opera pere|{rlnatiooii hu)u*. 
—Ego autem in PompeJannm properabam, non quod hoc 
loco quidquam pulohriua, sed tnterp^lafcorea Ulic minni 
moleati— 

Oratioaem tibi misL i;jus oustodieode et pcoferend* 
arbitrinm tuum— Jam probo 'Hpa«cA.c(8ior, pnnertim cum 
tu tantopere deleotere-eoitar igltnr.— Ad Alt. xr. 13. U. 

7 Ibid. 18. 
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of wikk W five Cieero an account in his next 
kfler, wkh a promiae to follow him into Greoce. 
Cicero aotwered him with eqoal tendemeti : *' It 
MTcdne,'' uys he, "to hear of the teari which 
I foeiM ■fter jon left me ; had yon done it in my 
pmeaoe, I should have dropt perhaps all thoughts 
9l mj j/onmej. That part however pleases me, 
viere joa oooofert yourself with the hopes of oar 
attdngagsio shortly, which rzpectation indeed is 
Tkt dii^ sapporta me ; I will write to yon 
?c*TCtesUy, give yon an account of everything 
vick itbtes to Brutus, send you very shortly my 
h tnittse on Glory, and finish for you the other 
I voft to be loek^ up with your treasure, *" &c 
I TkK little passages from fomiliar letters, illus- 
ae nore effectually the real characters of men, 
iba ID J of thdr more specious and public acts. It 
9 egauBoaly thought the part of a statesman, to 
fivtit Uaudf of everything natural, and hanish 
rmr pmion that does not serve his interest or 
mbitioo ; bat here we see a quite different charac 
ter: oaeof the greatest statesmen of the world 
ckoafaiiig tnd cultivating in himself the soft and 
Mod liEBdions of love and friendship, as knowing 
t^ to be designed equally by nature for the com- 
fart tt vdl of public as private life. 

Attieis likewise, whose philosophy was as incom- 
pSik as ambition with all affections that did not 
towiate in himself, was frequently drawn by the 
potei of his natore to correct the viciousness 
(^ Us priodple. He had often reproved Cicero 
ivia excess of love to his daughter Tullia, yet 
kso looser got a little Attica of his own than he 
^^ to diseover the same fondness, which gave 
^^wo ocosion to repay his raillery with great 
P*»as. ** I rejoice," says he, ** to perceive that 
J* tib so much delight in your little girl. I 
vn W ilready myself, and know her to be 
•■■We, though I have never seen her. Adieu 
jq to Patro, and all your Epicurean school." In 

* 1«. Bt a me diaccMeras, lacrymaMe* moleste ferebam. 
^ ii me prvwote fecines. consUiom totius itineris 
^"^'m mm II— . Hi . Bed illad prvolare, quod te conmUta 
"i ^o Weri tempore congrediendi : qiue quidem exspeo- 
bttomsmazfaneRutentat. Me« tilri Uterc non deenmt. 
^ ^ito Krflnm ad te omnia. Librum tibi oeleriter 
^ntm di gteri^ Excodam aliqaid 'HfMUcAclSioy, quod 
M^ la tbemtris tuie.— Ad Att xy, 27- 
.^.B.— Tbe treafciae here mentioned on Of^>rp, which he 
KM mm after to AttictM, and published in two hooka, 
•" actually prttKrred, and subeisting, long after the in- 
'wttai of {vtoting. yet happened to periah unhappily for 
•»*«' bdng pcoduoed Into public light, by the help of 
wiafaiiraMe art.— Raimondus Superantius made a pre- 
^of tt to Piebarch, who, as he tells the story in one of 
^^Mtn, lent it to his schoolmaster, who, being old and 
^.P»inigd it for the relief of his necessities into some un- 

I ^**Bbsod,whaice Petrarch could never recover it, upon 
7"''">a^death. About two centuries after, it appeared 
"htmbtai fai the poeseesioo of Bemardus justinianus, 
^ **^nKntioned in the catalogue of his books, which 
"• "'^••ithfd to a monastery of nuns ; but when it could 
^ ^fcnd in that monastery after the strictest search, 
VjfJ^wiHy believed, that Petms Aloyonius, who was 
^^'^ to tlttt house, and had the free use of the library, 
if*'"' ^ ' ^"^ ^''^ transcribing as much of it as he 

j *■** (Ms hiaown writings, had destroyed the original for 
*^« dtacorory ; It being obeerved by the critics, that 

' '" Bh book i)« Exilio, there were many bright passages, 
"J**»*i«mieeted with the reet of the work, which seemed 
■•ibwe his taste and genius.— Petiaxoh. Epist. xv. 1 ; 
■« 8«lUBm. Paull. Manut. Not. ; Ad Att. xv. 27 J Bayl© 
^hAJcionioa; Menagiana, v. hr. p. 86. 



another letter, <* I am mightily pleased with the 
fondness that you express for your little daughter, 
and to see you feel at last, that the love of our 
children does not flow from habit or fashion, but 
from nature ; for if that be not so, there can be no 
natural conjunction between one man and another, 
without which all society must necessarily be dis- 
solved*." 

There was now great expectation of the shows 
and plays which Brutus, as pnetor of the city, 
was going to exhibit, according to annual custom, 
in honour of Apollo, on the third of Jaly ; and 
all people were attentive and impatient to see in 
what manner they would be received. Brutus 
wrote to Cicero, to beg that he would grace them 
with his presence ; but Cicero thought the request 
absurd, nor at all agreeable to Brutns's usual pru- 
dence. His answer was, ** that he was got too far 
upon hia journey to have it now in his power, and 
that itwoald be very improper for him, who had not 
been in Rome since it was fiUed with soldiers, not 
so much out of regard to his danger as his dignity, 
to run thither on a sudden to see plays ; that in 
such times as these, though it was reputable for 
those to give plays whose office required it, yet 
for his seeing them, as it was not necessary, so 
neither would it be thought decent ^" He was 
heartily solicitous, however, that they might meet 
with all imaginable encouragement, and charged 
Atticus to send him a particular account of what 
passed on each day from their first opening. 

The success of them answered all their hopes, 
for they were received with an incredible applause 
by all ranks, though Antony's brother, Caius, as 
the next pretor in office, presided at them. One 
of the plays was *' Tereus," a tragedy of Accius, 
which having many strokes in it on the characters 
and acts of tyrants, was infinitely clapped by the 
people. Atticus performed his part to Cicero, 
and sent him a punctual account of what passed 
every day, which he constantly communicated to 
Brutus, who was now in his neighbourhood ; in 
Nesis, a little isle on the Campanian shore, the 
seat of young LucuUus. In his answer to Atticus, 
** Your letters,'* says he, ** were very acceptable to 
Brutus : I spent several hours with him, soon after 
I received them ; he seemed to be delighted with 
the account of ' Tereus,' and thought himself more 
obliged to the poet Accius who made it, than to 
the pnetor Antony, who presided at it But the 
more joy you send us of this sort, the more indig- 
nation it gives me to see the Roman people employ 
their hands in clapping plays, not in defending the 
republic. This perhaps may provoke our enemies 
to discover themselves before they intended it, yet 
if they be but mortified, I care not by what 

• Filiolam tibl Jam Rome Juoundam ease gaudeo ; earn* 
que, quam nunquaro vldi, tamen et amo, et amabilemeese 
certo scio. Etiam atque etiam valete Patron et tui oondla- 
cipuU.— Ad Att. V. 19; vli. 20. 

^ In qoibus unum alienam summa sun prudentia. Id 
est illud, ut spectem ludoe suos. Reocripsi sdlioet, 
primum me Jam profectum, nt non integrum sit. 0ein 
&T0irc^aT0i' esse, roe, qui Romam omnino post hso arma 
non aooeeserim, neque id tam periculi mei causa fecerim, 
quam dignitatis, sublto ad ludoa venire. Tall enim tem- 
pore ludoe faoere illi honestum est. cui neoease est : tpec- 
tare mlhi, ut non est neoease, sic ne honestum quidem eat. 
Equidem illos celehrari, et ease qoam gratiasimoa mirahi- 
liter cupio.— Ad Att. xv. 26. 
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means *=." In a speech made afterwards to the 
senate, he urges this judgment of the city as a pro- 
per lesson to Antony, to teach him the way to glory. 
*' Chappy Brutus !" says he, '* who when driyen 
from Rome by force of arms, resided still in the 
hearts and bowels of his citizens, who made them- 
selves amends for the absence of their deliverer, 
by their perpetual applauses and acclamations **." 
But there was one thing which, through the 
inadvertency of 6nitus*s managers, or thecontriv- 
ance of the pnetor Antony, gave Brutus some 
uneasiness : that in the edict for proclaiming his 
shows, the month, instead of Quintilis, was styled 
July, by its new name lately given to it in honour 
of CsMar; for it raised great speculation, and 
was thought strange, that Brutus by edict should 
acknowledge and, confirm an act, contrived to 
perpetuate the honour of tyranny. This little 
circumstance greaUy disturbed him, imagining, 
that it would be reflected upon as a mean condes- 
cension ; and since it could not be remedied as to 
the plays, he resolved to correct it for the rest of 
the shows ; and gave immediate orders, that the 
huntings of the wild beasts, which were to follow, 
should be proclaimed for tiie thirteenth of Quin- 
tilis*. 

While Cicero continued in these parts, he spent 
the greatest share of his time with Brutus ; and 
as they were one day together, L. Libo came to 
them, with letters jast received from young S. 
Pompey, his son-in-law, with proposals of an ac- 
commodation addressed to the consuls, on which 
he desired their opinion. Cicero thought them 
drawn with great gravity and propriety of expres- 
sion, excepting a few inaccuracies, and advised 
only to change the address; and instead of the 
consuls, to whom alone they were directed, to add 
the other magistrates, with the senate and people 
of Rome, lest the consuls should suppress them, 
as belonging only to themselves. These letters 
brought in substance, ** that Pompey was now 
master of seven legions : that as he had just 
stormed a town called Borea, he received the news 
of Ciesar's death, which caused a wonderful joy, 
and change of affairs through the province of 
Spain, and a concourse of people to him from all 
parts. The sura of his demandls was, that all who 
had the command of armies should dismiss them ; 
but to Libo he signified, that unless his father's 
estate and house at Rome, which Antony now pos- 
sessed, were restored to him, he would agree to 
nothing '. ** 

f Bruto tu» literffi grata? crant. Fui enim apud ilium 
multas boras in NosMe. cum paullo ante tuas litoras acoo- 
pissem. Dclectari mlhl Tereo videbatur ; et habere m^o- 
rem Accio, quam Antonio, gratiam. Mihi autem quo 
Istiora sunt, eo plus stomacbi et molestic est, populum 
Romanum manus suas, non in dcfendenda republica sed 
in plaudendo consiuncre. Mihi quidem videntur, istonim 
animi ineendi etiam ad representnndam improbitatem 
miam. Sed tamen dum modo doleont aliquid, doleant 
qnodlibet.— Ad Att. xvi. 2. 

^ Quid ? Apollin&rium ludorum plausus, vel testiraonia 
potius, et Judicia populi Romani panmi magna vldeban- 
tur? O beatos illos, qui cum adesse ipsis propter vim 
armonim non Ucebat. aderuit tamen, et in medullis populi 
Romani ao visceribus hsrebant ! nisi forte Accio timi 
plaudi— et non Bruto putabatis, Ac.-— Phil. i. 15. 

« Quam ille doluit de Nonis JuliU ! mfrifice est contur- 
batus. Itaque sese scripturum aiebat. ut venationem etiam, 
quae postridio ludos ApolUnares futura est, proscriberent, 
UL Id. Quint.— Ad. Att. xvi. 4. ' Ibid. 



This overture from Pompey was procured chiefly 
by the management of Lepidus s : vrho having tte 
province of Spain assigned to him, where Pompey 
was very strong, had no mind to be engaged in a 
war at such a distance from Rome, and drawn off I 
from attending to the main point in view, the event 
of affairs in Italy ; for which purpose, on pretence 
of the public quiet, he made the offer of a treaty 
on honourable terms to Pompey, and '* that, os 
condition of laying down his arms, and quitting 
the province, he should be restored to all his 
estates and honours, and have the command of 
the whole naval power of Rome, in the same 
manner as his father had it before him ; ail which 
was proposed and recommended to the senate by 
Antony himself''." Where to preserve a due 
respect to CsesarU acts, by which Pompey's estates 
had been confiscated, it was decreed that the same 
sum, for which they had been sold, should be given 
to him by the public, to enable him to purchase 
them again. This amounted to above five milliotts 
and a- half of our money, exclusive of his jewels, 
plate, and furniture ; which being wholly embei- 
zled, he was content to lose'. On these terms, 
ratified by the authority of the senate, Pompey 
.actually quitted Spain, and came to Marseilles. 
The project was wisely concerted by Lepidus and 
Antony ; for, while it carried a show of modera- 
tion and disposition to peace, it disarmed a despe- 
rate enemy, who was in condition to give a great 
obstruction to their designs, and diversion to their 
arms, at a time when the necessity of their inte- 
rests required their presence and whole attentka 
at home, to lay a firm foundation of their power in 
the heart and centre of the empire. 

There happened an incident at this time of a 
domestic kind, which gave some pleasure both to 
Cicero and Atticus : the unexpected conversion of 
their nephew Quintus. He had long ago deserted 
his father and uocle, and attached himself wholly 
to Caesar, who supplied him liberally with money. 
On Caesar's death he adhered still to the same 
cause, and was in the utmost confidence with 
Antony ; and, as Atticus calls him, his right 
hand^, or the minister of all his projects in the 
city ; but upon some late disgust, he began to make 
overtures to his friends of coming over to Brutus, 
pretending to have conceived an abhorrence of 
Antony's designs, and signifying to his father that 
Antony would have engaged him to seize some 
strong post in the city, and declare him dic- 
tator ; and upon bis refusal, was become his 
enemy'. The father, overjoyed at this changt?, 
carried his son to Cicero, to persuade him\>f his 



g PhiL V. 13, 14, Ac. ; it. Phil. xUi. 4, 6, *c. 

k App. p. 528 : Dio, xlv. 275. 

i Salvis enim actis Cesaris. que conoordic caosa defen- 
dimus, Pompeio sua domus patebit, eamque rum mimvi», 

quftm Antonius emit, redimet deorevistis tantam pecn> 

niam Pompeio, quantam ex bonis patriis in pronlsp dian- 
patione inimicus victor redegisset — nam argentum. Tert«iii, 
supellectilem, yinum amittet aequo anlmo, que iUe beiluo 
dissipavit— atque illnd aepties miUieB, quod adolesoenti. 
Patre9Ck>n8cripti, spopondistis, ita deeoribetur, ut Tideatur 
a vobis Cn. Pompeii filius in patrimonio suo ooUocatua, — 
Phil. xiiL & 

k Quintus filius, ut scribis, Antonii est dextella.— Ad 
Att xiv. 20. 

I Quintus pater exultat Istitia. Scripcit enim filina, ae 
idcirco profugere ad Brutum voluisae, quod cum Bibi nego- 
tium daret An toni us, ut cum diotatorem efficeret, praeaidiwm 
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BKcritj, and to beg hia intercession also with 
AttieDi, to be reconciled to him ; but Cicero, who 
kw tike icUeness and perfidy of the joath, gave 
fok credit to hiai : taking the whole for a oon- 
tmwoe ootf to draw money from them ; yet in 
timf&saet with their reqneat, he wrote what they 
ieared to Atticns, bat aent him another letter at 
tk woe time with hia real thoughts on the 
ntter. 

" Ov aefihew Qointos/' aays he, ** promises to 
kawry Cato. Both his father and he have been 
fnaag me, that I would undertake for him to 
foi; jct 10, that you should not betieve him, till 
jn franelf had seen the effects of it. I shall 
frreUm tboefore such a letter to yon as he would 
bne; bat let it not more you, for I have written 
dii kit jott should imagine that I am mored my- 
ietfl The gods grant that he may perform what 
k poaises, for it will be a common joy to us all. 
IviBnf nothing more of it at present",'' &c. 

Bit jooDg Qmntna got the better, at last, of all 
Ckoo'f Mspicions ; «id after spending several 
At^ vidi him, cooTinced him, by his whole beba- 
Tiov tod oouTersation, that he was in earnest : 
» Alt he not only recommended him Tery affec- 
tmatily to Atticus, but presented him also to 
Braas, to Budie the offer of his service to him in 
pan&. "^ If he had not wholly persuaded me," 
oyihe, ** that what I am saying of him is certainly 
trae, I ihoald not have done what I am going to 
feU joo, for I carried the youth with me to firu- 
tv, who was BO well satisfied with him, that he 
pfe kin foil credit, without suffering me to be bis 
ipoanr ; in commending him, he mentioned you 
is tk kindest mnnner, and at jmrting, embraced 
ad Idned fahn. Wherefore, though there is reason 
nthff to congratulate, than to entreat yon, yet I 
^ that whatever be may have done hitherto, 
t^isigh the weakness of age, with more levity than 
kcme hist, you would believe it all to be now 

Qnntai kept his word vrith them ; and to give 
poof of his zeal and sincerity, was so hardy, 
^^m the end of the year, as to undertake to 
tecase Antony to the people, for plundering the 
^ple of Opis*. But thu accident of changing 
^ party, whidi gave so much joy at present to 
fte vhoie £unily, tiiough owing rather to a gtddi- 
BM of temper than any good principle, proved 
^ Bot lon^ after, both to the young man and his 
'■^ : u it seems to have been the most probable 
cnne of their being proscribed and murdered the 



MTft iMwuwit ; Tfimmam autem ae, ne patria ani- 
BBB offendartt ; ex eo tSM iUum bostem. — Ad Att xv. 2L 

"(latetusfiliiMmlhipoUloetaraeCatoiiem. Egitaut«9m 
*I«Wc«filfaa,iittiUapoiMieram: led ita,at tnm ere- 
^BV^onnijmoQgiKWoea HuiociolHecBsiiMiuaarbitratQ 
^^ EeDetemoverint; has fcripri in «am partem, ne 
«eflNtampiitai«& I>ilCuint,atfodatfla,<|iuepromittit 
CBBBme eaim ouidimn. 8ed C80 nihil dioo amplina.— 
A^AItxTtL 

• Qnod aid fidm mihi feefMeCiodicanemqne boo quod 
^ finnimi fore, nan fednem id, qood dictome som. 
Dnziaim meenm adotoeoentem ad Brntom : aio ei pn>- 
^*<^ Mt, quod ad te aoribo, at ipse crediderit, me fpon- 
*"™aocfp«eiMtnerii. Eamgoe landang amicierime tni 
^^BttoBOBfuertt. Comptexna, oooolatiMque dimiaerit. 
-AdAttxTift. 

'Qu intal icriUi, aa ax If onia lis, qnlboa noa magna 
(""^BQii cdem Opia expUcatimmi, idqoe ad popuinm.— 



year following, by Antony's order, together with 
Cicero himself. 

Cicero was now ready for his voyage, and had 
provided three little yachta or galleys to transport 
himself and his attendants ; but as there was a 
report of legions arriving daily from abroad, and 
of pirates also at sea, he thought it would be safer 
to sail in company with Brutus and Cassius, who 
had drawn together a fleet of good force, which 
now lay upon the coasts. He gave several hinta 
of this design to Brutus, who received it more 
coldly than he expected, and seemed uncertain and 
irresolute about the time of his own going. He 
resolved, therefore, to embark without farther de- 
lay, though in some perplexity to the last, about 
the expediency of the voyage, and jealous of its 
being censured, as a desertion of his country. But 
Atticus kept up his spirits, by assuring him con- 
stantiy in his letters that all people approved it at 
Rome, provided that he kept his word, of returning 
by the first of the new year<i. 

He sailed slowly along the coast towards Rhe- 
gium, going ashore every night to lodge with some 
friend or client. He spent one day at Velia, the 
native place of Trebatius ; whence he wrote a kind 
letter to him, dated the nineteenth of July, advis- 
ing him '* by no means to sell that family estate," 
as he then designed, " situated so healthfully and 
agreeablv, and idfording a convenient retreat fr^m 
the conmsion of the times, among a people who 
entirely loved him^" At this place he began his 
treatise of '^Topics," or the art of finding arguments 
on any question': it was an abstract of Aristotle's 
piece on the same subject, which Trebatius, hap- 
pening once to meet with in Cicero's Tusculan 
library, had begged of him to explain. But Cicero 
never found leisure for it till this voyage, in which 
he was reminded of the task by the sight of Velia ; 
and though he had neither Ariatotle nor any other 
book to help him, he drew it up from his memory, 
and finished it as he sailed before he came to Rhe- 
gium ; whence he sent it to Trebatius, with a letter 
dated the twenty-seventh. He excuses the ob- 
scurity of it from the nature of the argument, 
requiring great attention to understand, and great 
application to reduce it to practice : in which, 
however, he promises to assist him, if he lived to 
return, and round the republic subsisting*. 

In the same voyage, happening to be looking 
over his treatise on the Academic Philosophy, he 

P LegioDea enim advent&re dicnntor. Hsc autem navi- 
gatio habet quaadam nupidones periooli. Itaque conaii- 
toebam Qti ^fiovXo^o. Paratioran olFendi Bratum, quam 
andiebam. — Nam Caaaii c U w tm , qiue plane beUa eat, non 
numero ultra freCum.— Ad Att. xvL 4. 

4 Bmto cmn aepe injedaaem de 6fJunr\oia, non 
perinde atqne ego putaram, arripera vfana eat— {Ibid. 5.] 
CooailimD meom quod ida qnotidie magia laodari, non 
moleate fero; expeotabamque, d quid ad me KrilMrea. 
Ego enim in varioa ■ermonea inddebam. Qaln etiam 
iddroo tnbebam, ut quam dintiaainie integrum enet. 
[Ibid, i ; Ep. Fam. xt 29.] BoHbia enim in ocrlnm ferri 
profectionem meam, aed ita, al ante Kal. Jan. redeem. 
Quod quidem oerte enitar. [IMd. 6.] Ea roente dlaoeMi. 
ut adeaMm Kal. Jan. quod initiom cogendi aeoatoa fore 
Tidebatur.^Pbil. i. 9. 

r Ep. Faro. viL 80. 

• Itaque ut primom Velia navigareocppl, institui Topica 
Ariatotelcaconacribere, abipaanrbeooomionitiia, amantia- 
sima tui. Earn Ubrum tibi mial Rbegio, acrtptom quam 
pleniwfme ilia rea acribi potuit, Ac«-Ep. Fam. vil. 19. 
R 
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obserred the preface of the third book to be the 
same that he had prefixed to his book on Glory, 
which he bad lately sent to Atticos. It was his 
custom, it seems, to prepare at leisure a number of 
different proems adapted to the general view of his 
studies, and ready to be applied to any of his 
works which he should afterwards publish ; so that 
by mistake he had used this preface twice without 
remembering it : he composed a new one therefore 
on ship-board for the piece on Glory, and sent it 
to Atticus, with orders to bind it up with his copy 
in the place of the former prefaced So wonderful 
was his industry and love of letters, that neither 
the inconvenience of sailing, which he always hated, 
nor the busy thoughts which must needs intrude 
upon him on leaving Italy in such a conjuncture, 
could disturb the calm and regular pursuit of his 
studies. 

From Rhegium, or rather Leucopetra, a promon- 
tory close by it, he passed over to Syracuse on the 
first of August, where he staid but one night, though 
in a city particularly devoted to him, and under Us 
special protection : but he was unwilling to give um- 
brage or suspicion to those at Rome of having any 
views abroad which concerned the public*; he set 
sail, therefore, again the next morning towards 
Greece, but was driven back by contrary winds to 
Leucopetra ; and, after a second attempt with no 
better success, was forced to repose himself in the 
villa of his friend Valerius, and wait for the oppor- 
tunity of a fair wind'. 



t Nunc negligentiam meam oognosce. De Gloria librum 
ad te misi. at in eo prooemiura id eet, quod in Academloo 
tertio. Id evenit ob earn rem, qnnd babeo vulumen pro- 
oFmiomm : ex eo ellgere soleo, cum allquod ir&yypof^ia 
institui. Itaque Jam in Tusculano, qui non m^iiniaaem 
me abusum isto prooemio, conjed id in eum librwn, quern 
tibi mild. Cum aut^n in nari l^;erem Aoademiooe, 
agnovi erratum meum, itaque statim novum prosmium 
exaravi; tibi misL— Ad Att. XTi..6. 

N.B. A collection of pr^ace* prepared beforehand, and 
calculated indifferently for any treatise, will be thought 
perhaps a strange and fantastical way of composing : but 
though they had no neoeasary connection with the subject 
of any particular work, they were yet adapted to the gene- 
ral view of his writings, and contrived severally to serve 
thA different ends which he proposed by the publication of 
them. Thus, in some he takes occasion to celebrate the 
praises of his principal friends, to whom they were 
addressed ; in others, to enter into a general defence of 
Philosophy, in answer to those who censured him for 
spending so much time upon it : in some, he represents 
the miserable state of the times, and subversion of the 
republic, in a manner proper to alarm his citizens, and 
rouse them to assert their ancient liberty ; in others, he 
contrives to give a beautiful description of some of his 
viUas or gardens, where the scene of the dialogue was laid, 
all which the reader will find very agreeably executed in 
the prefaces of his philosophical pieces ; which are yet 
ottnnected so artfully with the treatises that follow them, 
and lead us so naturally into the argument, as if they had 
been originally contrived for the sake of introducing it.— 
TuBC Dhip. init. ; De Div. iL 1 ; DeFin. i. 1 ; DeLegib. IL 1. 

B Kal. Sext. veni Syraousas— que tamen urbs mihi con- 
Jimotissima. plus una me nocte cupiens reiinere non potuit 
Veritus sum, ne mens repentinus ad meos necessarios 
ad ventus suspicionis aliquid afrerret..si easem oommoratus. 
— PhU. L 3. 

X Cum me ex Sicilia ad Leucopetram, quod est promon- 
torium agri Rhegini, venti detidissent ; ab eo loco con- 
soendi, ut transmitterem ; nee ita multura provectus, 
rejectus austro sum in eum Ipsum locum— [Ibid.] ibi cimi 
ventum expeotarem : erat enim villa Yalerii nostri, ut 
familiariter essem, et libenter.— Ad Att xvL 7. 



Here the principal inhabitants of the country 
came to pay him their compliments ; some of them 
fresh from Rome, who brought great news of so 
unexpected turn of affairs there towards a general 
pacification: '*That Antony seemed disposed to 
listen to reason ; to desist from his pretensions to 
Gaul, submit to the authority of the senate, and 
make up matters with Brutus and Cassius, who 
had written circular letters to all the principal ce- 
nators to beg their attendance in the senate on the 
first of September ; and that Cicero*8 absence was 
particularly regretted, and even blamed at such a 
crisis'.'' This agreeable account of things made 
him presently drop all thoughts of pursuing his 
voyage ; in which he was confirmed likewise by 
letters from Atticus, who, contrary to his former 
advice, pressed him now, in strong and pathetic 
terms, to come back again to Rome. 

He returned therefore by the same course which 
he had before taken, and came back to Yelia on the 
seventeenth of August: Brutus lay within three 
miles of it with his fleet, and hearing of his arrival, 
came immediately on foot to salute him. *^ He de- 
clared himself exceedingly pleased with Cicero's 
return ; owned that he had never approved, thoi^h 
he had not dissuaded the voyage, thinking it inde- 
cent to give advice to a man of his experience ; hot 
now told him plainly that he had escaped two great 
imputations on his character, — the one, of too hasty 
a despair and desertion of the common cause ; tie 
other, of the vanity of going to see the Olympic 
games. This last, (as Cicero says,) would have 
been shameful for him in any state of the r^blic ; 
but in the present, unpardonable ; and professes 
himself therefore greatly obliged to the winds for 
preserving him from such an infamy, and, like 
good citixens, blowing him back to the service of 
his country ■." 

Brutus informed him likewise of what had passed 
in the senate on the first of August, and how Bso 
had signalised himself by a brave and honest speech, 
find some vigorous motions in favour of the pnblk; 
liberty, in which nobody had the courage to second 
him. He produced also Antony's edict, and their 
answer to it, which pleased Cicero very much ; but 
on the whole, though he was still satisfied with bia 
resolution of returning, yet he found no such rea- 
son for it as his first intelligence had suggested, nor 
any hopes of doing much service at Rome ; where 
there was not one senator who had the courage to 
support Piso, nor Piso himself the resolution to 
appear in the senate again the next day*. 

This was the last conference that he ever had 
with Brutus ; who, together with Cassius, left ItaJf 
soon after it. They were both to succeed of course, 

r Rhegini quidam, illustres hominra eo venoimt, R«na 
sane reoentee— hao afferebant. edictum Bniti et Ca««i ; «* 
fore frequentem senatum KaL a Bnito et Cassio literw | 
missas ad oonsulares et pr»t(»1os ; ut adcssent. rogarft , 
Summam spexn nunciabant, fore, ut Antoniusoederet, ret 
oonveniret, nostri Romara redirent Addebant etiam me 
desiderari, subaccusari, Occ—Ad Att xvL 7> 

« Nam xvL Kal. Bept. cum venissom Veliam. Bratitf 
audivit, erat enim cum suis navibus apud Heletem flu- 
vium citra Veliam millia passuum iil podibua ad me 
statim. Diiimmortales, quamvaldeille reditu, velpotiDS | 

reversione mea Istatus est ? Effudit iUa omnia, qu« 
tacuerat — se autem Istari quod effugiaeem duas vaaxvaM 
vituperationes, &a— Ad Att. xvi 7 ; Kp. Pam. xii. «# »<■ 
ad Brut. ]& 
• Ad Att ibid. ; PhiL L 4, 5 ; Ep. Faro, xii 1 
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!■ d pcxton did at tbe expintiaB of tibeir 
III tk fsferanat of wme ptoviaee, vUdi was i 
I to tboD cither bj lot, or bj an extnonb. I 
r decne oT the Kostc Ccnr had iatcaacd ! 

I far the one, and Syiia ior the other; 
I tkK «cre tvo of the moat UBportant com> 
I of the eai|Kre, amd «o«ld throw a great 
r iato their hands at a tine when their ene- 
I nre t^iag mcMtti to deatroy theni, ao 
J (iQBtiiied to get two other provinoes de— 
dlDtkcB of an inferior kind; Crete to Brvtns, 
etpCiaiiai; and by a faiw of die people, 
i Macedonia and Sjiin to be eonferred apoD 
tfodkiseoUeagneDolabella. In oonaeqnenoe 
', be aent hia brother CaiM in aU haite to 
I hifludf of the first, and Dobbella to aeoare 
Bed, beine their rirabeoald be in oooditioa 
e ckni bj force, of which they were nindi 
; tafciag it for gia nted that this was the pro- 
kh Brvtas and Casains were now meditating. 
I had acxpiired a great repvtatioB in the Eaat, 
^ Uiooadactia the Parthian war ; and Bmtaa was 
f bo o oai ed in Greece for his eminent virtne 
t of philoaoph J : they r eso l ted therefore to 
i the petty provinoes wfaidi were gi an t ed to 
, md to try their fortnnes in the more power- 
8 tk^ Ciesar had promised them ; and with 
tm had inmid e d the fleets abore-mentioDed 
Ivea to those coontries whidi 
f hal destmed for the scene of action : Bmtvs 
I Macedonia, Casains to Syria, where we shall 
to gire a £uther acooont of 



It) in the mean while pvmed his jofomey 
I Rome, where he arrired on the last of the 
On his approach to the dty, snch multi- 
I ioded oat to meet him, that the whole day 
t tfot in r ece i r in g the compliments and oon- 
s of fab friends as he passed along to his 
The senate met the next morning, to 
* was particularly summoned by Antony, 
t acaaed himself by a eiril message, as being 
^naeh indisposed by the fotigne of his joomey. 
r took ^is aa an affront, and in great rage 
openly in the senate to order his boose 
d down, if he did not come immediately ; 
f the interposition of the asoembly^ he was 
I from using any Tioknce^. 
The basineas of the day was to decree some new 
d cxtraonfinary honours to the memory of Caesar, 
I a rehgioos supplication to him as to a divinity. 
» was determined not to concur in it, yet knew 
1 an opposition would not only be fruitless, but 
and for that reason staid away. An- 
7, 00 the other hand, was desirous to have him 
tbrre, fiucying that he would either be frightened 
into a eomplianoe, which would lessen him with his 
ova party, or, by opposing what was intended, make 
himadf odious to the soldiery ; but as he was ab- 
KDt, the decree passed without any contradictioo. 
The leoate met again the next day, when Antony 
thoqgbt fit to absent himself, and leave the stage 
dear to Cicero* ; who accordingly appeared, and 

fc Plot, in BraL ; App. 6«7, M3 ; PhIL IL 13, 38. 
f Ph»t. in Cic" 

* Comque d« via longnerem, mihfque displicirem, misi 
pro toiiHtia qui hoc ei diceret, at ille, vobis audientlbiis, 
com fabris m dommn meam venturum esse dixit, dec.— 
PhiLl5L 

• Veal poatrldie, ipie non venit.— Phfl. ▼. 7. 



deh tete d the first of those speeches which, in imi- 
tation of Demosthenes, were called afterwards his 
Philippics. He opens it with a particular account 
of the motives of his late voyage, and sudden re« 
tnm ; of his interview with Bratns, and hb regret 
at leaving him. ** At Velia," says he, ** I saw 
Bmtns : with what grief I saw him, I need not tell 
yon : I ooald not but think it scandalous for me to 
reCnm to a city from which he was forced to retire, 
and to find myself safe in any place where he could 
not be so ; yet Brutus was not half so much moved 
with it as I, but, supported by the consciousness of 
his noble act, showed not the least coDcem for 
his own case, while he expressed the greatest for 
yours." He then declares, ** that he came to se- 
oond Piso ; and in case of any accidents, of which 
many seemed to surround him, to leave that day's 
speech as a monument of his perpetual fidelity to 
hjs country'." Before he enters upon the state of 
the repnbhc, he takes occasion to complain of ** the 
unprecedented violence of Antony's treatment of 
him the day before, who would not have been 
better pleased with him had he been present ; for 
he should never have consented to pollute the re- 
public with so detestable a religion, and blend the 
honours of the goda with those of a dead roan." 
He " prays the gods to forgive both the senate and 
the people for their forced consent to it : that he 
would never have decreed it, though it had been to 
old Brutus himself, who first delivered Rome from 
regal tyranny, and, at the distance of five centuries, 
had propagated a race from the same stock to do 
their country the same service'." He ** returns 
thanks to Piso for what he had said in that place 
the nxmth before ; wishes that he had been present 
to second him ; and reproves the other consulars 
for betraying their dignity by deserting him." As 
to the public affairs, he dwells chiefiy on Antonyms 
abuse of their decree to confirm Caesar's acts : de. 
dares himself ** still for the confirmation of them ; 
not that he liked them, but for the sake of peart* ; 
yet of the genuine acts only, such as Caesar himself 
had completed ; not the imperfect notes and me* 
morandums of his pocket-books ; not etery scrap 
of his writing, or what he had not even written, 
but spoken only, and that without a voucher." He 
charges Antony with ** a strange inconsistency in 
pretending sudi a zeal for Cfcsar's acts, yet vio- 
lating the most solemn snd authentic of them, his 
laws (of which he gives several examples) : thinks 
it intolerable to oblige them to the performance of 
all Cssai's promises, yet annul so frct*ly what 
ought to be held the most sacred and inviolable of 
anything that he had done." He addresses him- 
self pathetically to both the consuls, though Dula- 
bella only was present; tells them, ** that they had 
no reason to resent his speaking so freely on the 
behalf of the republic : that he made no personal 
reflections ; had not touched their characters, their 
lives, and manners: that if he oifended in that 
way, he desired no quarter*^ ; but if, according to 
his custom, he delivered himself with all frttnlom 
on public affairs, he begged, in the first place, that 
they would not be angry ; in the next, that if they 
were, they would express their anger aa became 
citizens, by civil, not military methods : that he 
had been admonished, indeed, not to exnect that 
the same liberty would be allowed to hi ro, the 
' PhiL i. 4. » Ibid. 5, 0. 

»» Ibid. 7.11- 
R a 
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enemy of Cssar, which had been indalged to Piso, 
his fkther-in-law ; that Antony would resent what- 
erer was said against his wiU, though free from 
personal injury ; if so, he most bear it as well as 
he could." Then, after touching on their plunder, 
ing the temple of Opis of those sums which might 
have been of great service to the state, he observes, 
** that whatever the vulgar might think, money was 
not the thing which they aimed at ; that their souls 
were too noble for that, and had greater designs in 
view' : but they quite mistook the road to glory, if 
they thought it to consist in a single man's having 
more power than a whole people. That to be dear 
to our citixens, to deserve well of our country, to 
be praised, respected, beloved, was truly glorious ; 
to be feared and hated, always invidious, detestable, 
weak, and tottering. That Cesar's fate was a warn- 
ing to them how much better it was to be loved 
than to be feared : that no man could live happy 
who held life on such terms that it might be taken 
from him not only with impunity but with praise^/' 
He puts them in mind of the many public demon- 
strations of the people's disaffection to them, and 
their constant applauses and acclamations to those 
who opposed them ; to which he begs them ** to 
attend with more care, in order to learn the way 
how to be truly great and glorious." He concludes 
by declaring, " that he had now reaped the full fruit 
of his return, by giving this public testimony of his 
constant adherence to the interests of his country : 
that he would use the same liberty oftener, if be 
found that he could do it with safety ; if not, would 
reserve himself as well as he could to better times, 
not so much out of regard to himself as to the 
republic." 

In speaking afterwards of this day*s debate, he 
says, that ** whilst the rest of the senate behaved 
like slaves, he alone showed himself to be free ; and 
though he spoke indeed with less freedom than it 
had been his custom to do, yet it was with more 
than the dangers with which he was threatened 
seemed to allow*." Antony was greatly enraged 
at his speech, and summoned another meeting of 
the senate for the nineteenth, where he again re- 
quired Cicero's attendance, being resolved to answer 
him in person, and justify his own conduct : for 
which end, he employed himself during the interval 
in preparing the materials of a speech, and declaim- 
ing against Cicero in his villa near Tibur. The 
senate met on the appointed day in the Temple of 
Concord, whither Antony came with a strong g^uard, 
and in great eipectetion of meeting Cicero, whom 
he had endeavoured by artifice to draw thither : but 
though Cicero himself was ready and desirous to go, 
yet his friends over-ruled and kept him at home, 
being apprehensive of some design intended against 
his life". 

Antonyms speech confirmed their apprehensions, 
in which he poured out the overflowings of his spleoi 
with such fury against him, that Cicero, alluding to 

i PhU. L 18. k Ibid. 14. 

1 Looutiis sum de republioa roinui equidem libera, quam 
mea conBuetudo, liberiuB **-tii«wi quam periouli minae pos- 
tuUbant-^PblL r. 7. 

In ramma raUquormn aervitute liber unuB ftiL— iSp. 
Fam.xiL8& 

■> Quo dte , si per amicot mihi cuplenti, in aenatum 
venira liouLsaet, csdis initium fecitaet a me.— Phil. v. 7. 

Meque cum elioere veUei in cedis oauaam, turn tenUret 
insidilB.— Ep. Fam. xiL 2*. 



what he had done a little before in paUic, sayt 
** that he seemed once more rather to spew tlian tt 
speak"." He produced Cicero's letter to him aboni 
the restoration of S. Clodius, in which Cicero ae. 
knowledged him not only for his friend, bat a good 
citixen ; as if the letter was a confutation i^ hit 
speech, and Cicero had other reasons for qoarrd- 
Img with him now than the pretended service of tht 
public ^ But the chief thing with vrhidi he urgtd 
him was, his being not only privy to the murder d 
Cesar, but the contriver of it, as well as the aothot 
of every step which the conspirators had since 
teken : by this he hoped to inflame the soldiers to 
some violence, whom he had planted for that pur- 
pose about the avenues of the temple, and witfain 
hearing even of their debates. Cicero, in his ac- 
count of it to Cassius, says, " that he should not 
scruple to own a share in the act, if he could hife 
a share in the glory : but that if he had reaDy been 
concerned in it, they should never have Idt the 
work half finished'." 

He had resided all this while in Rome or the 
neighbourhood; but as a breach with Anton j 
was now inevitable, he thought it necessary for hit 
security to remove to a greater distance, to fome 
of his villas near Naples. Here he compoied hii 
second Philippic, by way of reply to Antony; 
not delivered in the senate, as the tenor of it seemi 
to imply, but finished in the country, nor intended 
to be published till things were actually come to 
extremity, and the occasions ot the republic made 
it necessary to render Antony's character and 
designs as odious as possible to the people. Tbe 
oration is a most bitter invective on his wbok life, 
describing it as a perpetual scene of lewdnen, 
fiiction, violence, rapine, heightened with all the 
oolours of wit and eloquencs—it was greatlj ad- 
mired by the ancients, and shows, that in tbe 
decline of life Cicero had lost no share of that fire 
and spirit with which his earlier prodnctioni are 
animated : but he never had a cause more inte- 
resting or where he had greater reason to exert 
himself : he knew that in case of a ruptore, for 
which alone the piece was calculated, either Antooy 
or the republic must perish; and he was deter- 
mined to risk his own life upon the quaird, nor 
bear the indignity of outliving a second time the 
liberty of his country. 

He sent a copy of this speech to Brutus snd 
Cassius, who were infinitely pleased with it : they 
now at last clearly saw that Antony meditated 
nothing but war, and that their affairs were growing 
daily more and more desperate ; and being re- 
solved therefore to leave Italy, they took occaiion 
a little before their departure to write the following 
letter in common to Antony. 

Brutus and Cassius, Praiors, to Antonpt C<m*^' 
'* If you are in good health, it is a pleasure to 
us. We have read your letter, exactly of i pie« 
with your edict, abusive, threatening, wholly un- 
worthy to be sent from you to us. For our pert, 

n Itaque omnibus eat viaua, ut ad te antes foripil* ro- ^ 
mera sue more, non dloere. — Ep .Fam. xiL t. 

o Atqne etiam literaa. quaa me aibi midae dioer«t, 
reoiUvit. Ac.— PbiL IL 4 

P NuUam aliam ob cauaam me anctorem fuin> Cmbtu 
interfioiendi criminmtur, nisi ut in me Teterani indtaDtor. 
— Bp. Fam. xiL 2 ; UL 4. 
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iitOBj, «e hsre nerer done yoa any injarj ; nor 
* that yoa would think it strange, that 
and men of our rank shonld require any* 
bj edict of a oonsnl : bat if you are angry 
Art «e bate |ireaamed to do it, give as leave to be 
Snuerned that yoo woold not indolgethat privilege 
tf lest to Brotna and Cassius : for as to our 
lieBg troops, exacting contribationSy soliciting 
naa, sending expresses beyond sea; since yoa 
faf thtt you erer complained of it, we believe 
|n; and take it as a pnxMf of your good intention : 
vt do not indeed own any such practices, yet 
ttnk it strsnge, when you objected nothing of 
itt kind, that yoa could not contain yourself 
icB fsproaching as with the death of Caesar. 
Cmider with yourself whether it is to be endured, 
&t ibr the nke of the public quiet and liberty, 
wattan cannot depart firom their rights by edict, 
M the consul must presently threaten them with 
nuL Do not think to frighten us with such 
iktaU: it is not agreeable to our character to* 
ke DOfed by any dauoger : nor must Antony pre- 
tad to command those by whose means he now 
ha free. If there were other reasons to dispose 
■ to iiise a ctvil war, your letter would have no 
elect to hinder it ; for direats can have no in- 
tiaei on those who are free. But you know 
vj well that it is not possible for us to be driven 
to aaything against our will, and for that reason 
foimpi you threaten that whatever we do it may 
MB to be the effect of fear. These then are our 
"■tisiaiti : we wish to see you live with honour 
M^ tfkodtmr in a free republic : have no desire 
to qune) with you : yet value our liberty more 
tkaa yoar friendsbip. It is your business to con- 
ader again and again what you attempt and what 
7M a» maintain ; and to reflect, not how long 
(^oar fired, bat how short a time he reigned : 
» prajr the gods that your counsels may be salu-' 
tsyboth to the lepubUc and to yourself; if not, 
*>b at least that they may hurt you a^ little as 
*»J coDsist with the safety and dignity of the 

Octarias perceived by this time that there was 
'o*^ to be done for him in the city against a 
^QbiqI amed with supreme power both dvil and 
*>fitarv; and was so far provoked by the ill usage 
*^ he had received, that in order to obtain by 
^^agem what he could not gain by force, he 
^■fd 1 design against Antony's life, and actually 
f'^i^M certain slaves to assassinate him, who 
*^ (bacovered and seized with their jponiards in 
^"^•Joj^ house, as they were watching an oppor- 
^«Bty to execute their plot. The story was sup- 
! P«ed by many to be forged by Antony to justify 
^ treatment of Octavius, and his depriving him 
w the estate of his uncle : but all men of sense, as 
^^ lays, both believed and applauded it ; and 
^greatest part of the old writers treat it as an 
»*>abtod fact'. 

^W were both of them equally suspected by the 

'lie quo multitudinl fictum ab Antonio crimen videtur, 

"upaeBaiamadoleaoentisimpetumfiaoeret Prodentes 

•^■"i «t boni rM ct crednnt factum et prolwiit [Ep. 

! r»Lxilsa] Iiwidii8M.AntonJiconsall8laiiupetlerat. 

^^*»BiOm» itaqoe nomiallii penmaaores ei subomavit. 
*^f>wd« deprahenaa, dec— 4ehieioa. in August 10 ; Plu- 

*»««». in Anton. 



senate ; but Antony more immediately dreaded on 
the account of his superior power, and supposed 
credit with the soldiers, whom he had served with 
through all the late wars and on several occasions 
commanded. Here his chief strength lay ; and to 
ingratiate himself the more with them, he began to 
declare himself more and more openly every day 
against the conspirators ; threatening them in his 
edicts, and discovering a resolution to revenge the 
death of Caesar, to whom he erected a statue in 
the rostra, and inscribed it ' To the most worthy 
parent of his country.' Cicero, spei^dng of this 
in a letter to Cassius, says, ** Your friend Antony 
grows every day more furious, as you see from 
the inscription of his statue ; by which he makes 
you not only murderers but parricides. But why 
do I say you and not rather us ? for the madman 
affirms me to be the author of your noble act. I 
wish that I had been, for if I had he would not 
have been so troublesome to us at this time*." 

Octavius was not less active in soliciting his 
ancle*s soldiers, sparing neither pains nor money 
that could tempt ^em to his service ; and by out- 
bidding Antony in all his offers and bribes to them, 
met with greater success than was expected, so as 
to draw together in a short time a firm and regular 
army of veterans, completely furnished with all 
necessaries for present service. But as he had no 
public character to justify this conduct, which in 
regular times would have been deemed treasonable, 
so he paid the greater court to the republican chiefs, 
in hopes to get his proceedings authorised by the 
senate ; and by the influence of his troops procure 
the command of the war to himself : he now there- 
fore was continually pressing Cicero by letters and 
friends to come to Rome, and support him with 
his authority against their common enemy Antony; 
promising to govern himself in every step by his 
advice. 

But Cicero could not yet be persuaded to enter 
into his affairs ; he suspected his youth and want 
of experience, and that he had not strength enough 
to deal with Antony ; and above all, that he had 
no good disposition towards the conspirators : he 
thought it impossible that he should ever be a 
friend to them, and was persuaded rather, that if 
ever he got the upper hand, his nnde's acts would 
be more violently enforced, and his death more 
cruelly revenged, than by Antony himself *. These 
considerations withheld him from a union with 
him, till the exigences of the republic made it 
absolutely necessary ; nor did he consent at last 
without making it an express condition that Octa- 
vius should employ all his forces in defence of the 
common liberty, and particularly of Brutus and his 
accomplices: where his chief care and caution 
still was, to arm him only with a power sufficient 
to oppress Antony, yet so checked and limited, 
that be should not be able to oppress the republic. 
* Auget tuufl amicus furorem indies, primum in statua, 
quam posuit in rostris, inscripsit, Parenti optime merito. 
Ut non modo sicarii, sed jam etiam parricide JudioeminL 
Quid dioo Judloonini? Judicemnr potius. Vestri cnlm 
pulcfaerriroi faotl ille furloans me prlndpem dicit fulsse. 
Ftinam quidem fuiason, molestus non eoset<— Ep. Fam. 
xiLa 

t Valde tibi aaoentior, si multum poasit OotaviannB, 
multo flrmiuB acta tyranni comprobatum iri. quam in 
Telluris. atque id eontra Brutum fore— sed in isto Jos 
vene quanquam animi satis, aootoritatis parum eat.— Ad 
Att xvL 14. 
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This is evident from many of his ejiistles to 
Atticus: *• I had a letter," says he, •• from Oc- 
tavianus on the first of November : his designs 
are great : he has drawn over all the veterans of 
CasUiDum and Calatia : and no wonder, he gives 
siiteen pounds a man. He proposes to make the 
toor of the other colonies : his view plainly is, to 
have the command of the war against Antony ; so 
that we shall be in arms in a few days. But which 
of them shall we follow ? — Consider his name, his 
age ; he begs to have a private conference vrith me 
at Capaa or near it : 'tis childish to imagine that 
it could be private : I gave him to understand that 
it was neither necessary nor practicable. He sent 
to me one Cecina of Volaterrse, who brought word 
that Antony was coming towards the city with the 
legion of the Alaudae " : that he raised contribu- 
tions from all the great towns, and marched with 
colours displayed : he asked my advice whether he 
should advance before 'him to Rome with three 
thousand veterans, or keep the post of Capua and 
oppose his progress there, or go to the three 
Macedonian legions, who were marching along the 
upper coast, and are, as he hopes, in his interest 
— they would not take Antony's money, as this 
C«cina says, but even affronted and left him while 
he was speaking to them. In short he offers him- 
self for our leader, and thinks that we ought to 
support him. I advised him to march to Rome : 
for he seems likely to have the meaner people on 
his side ; and if he makes good what be promises, 
the better sort too. O Brutus, where art thou ? 
What an opportunity dost thou lose ? I did not 
indeed foresee this: yet thought that something 
like it would happen. Give me your advice : shall 
I come away to Rome ; stay where I am ; or 
retire to Arpinum, where I shall be the safest ? I had 
rather be at Rome, lest if anything should be done 
I should be wanted : resolve therefore for me : 1 
never was in greater perplexity*." 

Again : ** I had two (etters the same day from 
Octavius : he presses me to come immediately to 
Rome ; is resolved, he says, to do nothing without 
the senate — I tell him that there can be no senate 
till the first of January, which I take to be true : 
he adds also, ' nor without my advice.' In a word, 
he urges, I hang back : I cannot trust his age : 
do not know his real intentions ; will do nothing 
without Pansa ; am afraid that Antony may prove 
too strong for him ; and unwilling to stir from the 
sea ; yet would not have anything vigorous done 
without me. Varro does not like the conduct of 
the boy, but I do. He has firm troops and may 
join with D. Brutus : what he does, he does 
openly ; musters his soldiers at Capua'; pays them : 
we shall have a war I see instantly'." 

« This legion of the AlautUr was first raised by J. Cnor, 
and composed of the natives of Gaul, armed and disciplined 
after the Roman manner, to which he gave the freedom of 
Rome. He called it by a Qallio name, Alauda,- which 
signified a kind of lark, or little bird with a tuft or crest 
riifing upon its head ; in imitation of which, this legion 
wore a crest of feathers on the helmet ; from which origin 
the word was adopted into the Latin tongue. Antony, out 
of compliment to these troops, and to assure himself of 
their fidelity, had lately made a Judiciary law, by which he 
erected a third class of Judges, to be drawn from the oflSoers 
of this legion, and added to the other two of the senators 
and knights ; for which Cicero oftoi reproaches him as a 
most infamous pro6tituti<Hi of tho dignity of the republic. 
— PhiL La « Ad Att xvi 8. T Ibid, a 



Again : '* I have letters every day from Octa- 
vianus ; to undertake his affairs ; to come to bim 
at Capua; to save the state a second time: he 
resolves to come directly to Rome. 

Urged to the fight, 'tis shameful to refuae. 
Whilst fear yet prompts the safer part to chuie^- 

HoH. n. v. 
He has hitherto acted, and acts still vrith vigour, 
and will come to Rome with a great force. Yet 
he is but a boy : he thinks the senate may be called 
immediately : but who will come ? or if they do, 
who, in this uncertainty of affairs, will declare 
against Antony ? he will be a good guard to us on 
the first of January : or it may come perhaps to 
blows before. The great towns favour the boy 
strangely. They flock to him from all parts, and 
exhort him to proceed : could you ever have thought 
it' ?" There are many other passages of the same 
kind, expressing a diffidence of Octavius, and in- 
clination to sit still and let them fight it out between 
themselves : till the exigency of affairs made tfadr 
union at last mutuaUy,necessary to each other. 

In the hurry of aU these poUtics, he was pro- 
secuting his studies still with his usual appli- 
cation; and besides the second Hiilippic airily 
mentioned, now finished his book of Offices, or the 
duties of man, for the use of his son*. A work 
admired by all succeeding ages as the most perfect 
system of heathen morality, and the noblest effort 
and specimen of what mere reason could do towards 
guiding man through life with innocence and hap- 
piness. He now also drew up, as it is thoogfat, 
his Stoical Paradoxes, or an illustration of the 
peculiar doctrines of that sect, from the examples 
and characters of their own countrymen, which he 
addressed to Brutus. 

Antony left Rome about the end of September, 
in order to meet and engage to his servive foot 
legions from Macedonia, which had been sent 
thither by Caesar on their way towards Parthis, 
and were now by his orders returning to Italy. 
He thought himself sure of them, and by thdr help 
to be master of the city ; but on his arrival at 
Brundisium on the eighth of October, three of the 
legions, to his great surprise, rejected all hisoffen 
and refused to follow him. This affront so enraged 
him, that calling together all the centurions whom be 
suspected of b^ng the authors of their disaffectioo, 
he ordered them to be massacred in his own lodgings, 
to the number of three hundred, while he and his 
wife Fulvia stood calmly looking on, to satiate 
their cruel revenge by the blood of these brate 
men : after which he marched back towards Rome 
by the Appian road at the head of the single I^od 
which submitted to him ; whilst the oUier three 
took their route along ^the Adriatic coast witboot 

declaring yet for any side^. 

"■"AdAtt. xviU. nwi 

b A. d. vn. Id. Oct.*Bmndiaiam erat profeotiu, An- 
toniuB, obviam l^onlbus Haoedoniois ini. quas sHh om^ 
ciliare pecunia oogitabat, easque ad urbem addsoere.- 
Ep. Fam.xiLSa 

Quippe qui in hospitls tectis BrundisU fbrtiaBimoa viroe. 
elves optimos, Jugulari Juss^t : quorum ante pedes ejua 
morientium sanguine os uzoria respersam ease ooD^al>^^ 
—PhiL ia 2. 

Cum qjus promissis legiones fortisaimie redamaesoii^ 
domum ad se venire Juseit oenturtenes, qnos htm ^ 
republica sontire oognoverat. eosque ante pedes «W8, 
uxorisquo sua?, quam secum gravis impvntsx ad exer- 
oitum duxerat, Jugulari coegit.— Phii v. 8. 
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He retorned full of nge both against Octavius 
mi rht repablicans, and detennined to make what 
wise amid of the remainder of his coosalship, in 
vTcstiof the provinces and military commands out 
of tie bands of his enemies, and distributing them 
to kii friends. He published at the same time 
meril iieree and threatening edicts, in which '* he 
om Octarins the name of Spartacus, reproached 
kJB with the ignobleness of his birth; charged 
Cboo widi being the author of aU his counsels ; 
ikatd young Qnintns as a perfidious wretch who 
hi oiered to kill both his fiither and uncle ; 
bfboAt three of the tribunes, on pain of death, to 
ifpear in the senate, Q. Cassius, the brother of 
ti* ooBspirator, Carfiilenus, and Canutius'/' In 
tkis kmour be summoned the senate on the 
tiat|-fburth of October, with severe threats to 
(lose vho should absent themselves ; yet he him- 
adf oegfeeted to come, and adjourned it by edict 
tothetweuty^ghth : but while all people were in 
opectKiofi of some extraordinary decrees from 
kirn, a&d of one particularly which he had pre- 
pvedto declare young Caesar a public enemy <*; 
k hsppeDed to receive the news that two of the 
le^ioas from Brundisium, the fourth, and that 
vhidi was celled the Martial, had actually declared 
ferOetiTiiiB, and posted themselves at Alba, in 
tie neiglkboarhood of Rome*. This shocked him 
to madi, thit instead of prosecuting what he had 
pnijectcd, he only huddled over what nobody op- 
pond, the cecree of a supplication to Lepidus ; 
>Bil tie stme evening, after he had distributed to 
^ 6ieodi !»y a pretended allotment the several 
P«>»incesolthe empire, which few or none of them 
<te accept from so precarious a title, he changed 
tie habit if the consul for that of the general, and 
left the city with precipitation, to put himself at the 
^ of hjs army, and possess himself by force of 
Cadpioe Gaul, assigned to him by a pretended 
hv <^ the people against the will of the senate'. 

On the news of his retreat Cicero presently 
quitted hft books and the country and set out to- 
*v<h Rone : he seemed to be called by the voice 
^ the nppublic to take the reins once more into 
^ hMs, The field was now open to him ; 
^ot ni not a consul and scarce a single prietor 
J* the dty, nor any troops from which he could 
ippreheid danger. He arrived on the ninth of 
^^fotmbsT, and immediately conferred with Pansa, 
^JUr ius lay very ill, about the measures proper 



' FHmum in Ctemmn. ut ro&ledicta congewit — igno- 
^ilitnm objicit C. Ceaarfs filio [PhO. iU. 6.] quera In 
t<^^l>artacaroappellat [Ibid. &] Q. Ciceronem, fratris 
^ i um compellJU edicto— «U8U8 est Bcrlbere, bunc de 
?^ ct patmi parricldio oogitaaoe. [Ibid. 70 quid autem 
"ttSKiii, Q. Caasio— mortem denunoiare si in aenatum 
'■^t. D, Carfalenum^-e senatu vi et mortis minis 
QPiUere : Hb. Canatiom— non templo aolum, sed aditu 
!«**«« capitolii.— Ibid. 9. 

*Cum Knatum 'vocaaaet, adhibniasetque consularem, 
f>i wa aententia C. Caesarem hostem Judioaret.— Pliil. v. 
*Upp.5fi6. 

* Post«a rero qnam l^o Martia daoem praMtantis- 
Qaam Tidit, nihil egit aliud. nisi ut aliquando liberi 
taonas: quam est imitata qoarta iegio.^Phil. r. 8. 

Atqw eft legio oonaedit Albc, &c.— PhU. iii. 3. 

' Fagere feetinans senatusconsultum de supplicatione 
P^ disceiBionan fecit— prcclara tamen senatosconimlta 
^ ipn die vetpertina, provinciArum relfgioaa sortitio — 
^ U&tuliui et P. Naso— nnllam se habere provinciam, 
iiiOam Antonii sortiUonem fuisee judicarunt.—PhiL iii. 
9, la 



to be taken on their approaching entrance into the 
consulship. 

Before his leaving the country Oppius had been 
with him, to press him again to undertake the 
affairs of Octavius and the protection of his troops : 
but his answer was, '' that he could not consent to 
it, unless he were first assured that Octavius would 
not only be no enemy, but even a friend to Brutus : 
that he could be of no service to Ootavius till the 
first of January, and there would be an opportu- 
nity before that time of trying Octavius*s dispo- 
sition in the case of Casca, who had been named 
by Caesar to the tribunate, and was to enter upon 
it on the tenth of December : for if Octavius did 
not oppose or disturb his admission, that would be 
a proof of bis good intentions'." Oppius under- 
took for all this on the part of Octavius, and 
Octavius himself confirmed it, and suffered Casca, 
who gave the first blow to Caesar, to enter quietly 
into his office. 

The new tribunes, in the mean time, in the 
absence of the superior magistrates, called a meet- 
ing of the senate on the nineteenth. Cicero had 
resolved not to appear there any more, till he 
should be supported by the new consuls ; but 
happening to receive the day before the edict of 
D. Brutus, by which he prohibited Antony the 
entrance of bis province, and declared that he 
would defend it against him by force, and preserve 
it in its duty to the senate, he thought it necessary 
for the public service, and the present encourage- 
ment of Brutus, to procure, as soon as possible, 
some public declaration in his favour : he went, 
therefore, to the senate very early, which being 
observed by the other senators, presently drew 
together a full house, in expectation of hearing his 
sentiments in so nice and critical a situation of the 
public affairs •»." 

He saw the war actually commenced in the very 
bowels of Italy, on the success of which depended 
the fate of Rome : that Gaul would certainly be 
lost, and with it probably the republic, if Brutus 
was not supported against the superior force of 
Antony: that there was no way of doing nt so 
ready and effectual, as by employing Octavius and 
his troops ; and though the entrusting him with 
that commission would throw a dangerous power 
into his hands, yet it would be controlled by the 
equal power and superior authority of the two 
consuls, who were to be joined with him in the 
same command. 

The senate being assembled,the tribunes ac- 
S ff Sod7^t~8cribi«, certisslmum esse video disciimen 
Casoc noBtri tribunatum : de quo quidcm ipsi dixi Opplo, 
cum me hortaretur, ut adoleecentemque totamque causam, 
manumque veteranorum qpmpleoterer. me nullo modo fa- 
cere posse, ni mihi exploratum esset. eum non modo non 
inimicum tyrannoctonis, rerum etiam amicum fore : cum 
illediceret,itafuturum. Quidigiturfestinamus? inquara. 
Illi enim mea opera ante Kal. Jan. nihil opus est. Nos 
autem ante Id. Dec. ejus voluntatem persplciemus in 
CikM^. Mihi valde asHensus est. — Ad Att. xvi. 15. 

^ Cum tribuni plebis cdixissent, senatus adeaset ad diem 
xiii. Kal. Jan. baberentque in animo de p^a^sidio consulum 
dettignatorum referre, qu&nquam statueram in senatum 
ante ICal. Jan. non venire : tamen cum eo ipso die edictum 
tuum propositum esset, nefas esse duxi, aut ita baberi 
senatum. ut de tuis divinb in rempublicam meritis silere- 
tur, quod factum esset, nisi ego veniasem, aut etiaxn si 
quid de te non honorifice diceretur, me non adesse. Itaqne 
in senatum veni mane. Quod cum esset animadversmu, 
frequentiasimi senatores oonvcnerunt. — Ep. Fam. xi. 6. 
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quainted tbem that the boiiaeu of the meeting 
was to provide a guard for the security of the new 
consuls, and the protection of the senate in the 
freedom of their debates; but that they gave a 
liberty withal of taking the whole state of the re- 
public into consideration. Upon this Cicero 
opened the debate, ** and re p re se nted to them the 
danger of their present condition, and the necessity 
of speedy and resolute counsels against an enemy 
who lost no time in attempting their ruin. That 
they had been ruined indeed before, had it not 
been for the eourage and yirtne of young Csesar, 
who, contrary to all expectation, and without being 
even desired to do what no man thought possU>le 
for him to do, had, by his privmte authority and 
expense, raised a strong anny of veterans, and 
baffled the designs of Antony ; that if Antony had 
succeeded at Brundisium, and prevailed wiUi the 
legions to follow him, he would have filled the dty 
at his return with blood and slaughter : that it was 
their part to authorise and confirm what Caesar 
had done, and to empower him to do more, by 
employing his troops in the fiurther service of the 
state, and to make a special provision, also, for 
the two legions which had declared for him against 
Antony^ As to D. Brutus, who had promiMd by 
edict to preserve Gaul in the obedience of the 
senate, that he was a dtisen, bom for the good of 
the republic — the imitator of his ancestors ; nay, 
had even exceeded their merit ; for the first Brutus 
expelled a proud king, he a fellow-subject far more 
proud and profligate : that Tarquin, at the time of 
his expulsion, was actually making war for the 
people of Rome ; but Antony, on the contrary, 
had actually begun a war against them. That it was 
necessary, therefore, to confirm by public autho- 
rity what Brutus had done by private, in preserv- 
ing the province of Gaul, the flower of Italy, and 
the bulwark of the empire*'." Then, after laigely 
inveighing against Antony's character, and enume- 
rating particulariy all his cruelties and violences, 
he exhorts them in a pathetic manner to act with 
courage in defence of the republic, or die bravely 
in the attempt : that *' now was the time either to 
recover their liberty or to live for ever slaves : that 
if the fiital day was come, and Rome was destined 
to perish, it would be a shame for them, the 
governors of the world, not to fall with as much 
courage as gladiators were used to do, and die with 
dignity, rather than live with disgrace." He puts 
them in mind of ** the many advantages which they 
had towards encouraging their hopes and resolu- 
tion ; the body of the people alert and eager in the 
cause; young Ceesar m the guard of the dty; 
Brutus, of Gaul ; two consuls of the greatest pru- 
dence, virtue, concord between themsdves ; who 
had been meditating nothing else, for many months 
past, but the public tranquillity ;" to all which he 
promises his own attention and vigilance, both day 
and night, for thdr safety ». On the whole, there- 
fore, he gives his vote and opinion, ** that the new 
consuls, C. Pansa and A. Hirtius, should take care 
that the senate may meet with security on the first 
of January ; that D. Brutus, emperor, and consul 
elect, had merited greatly of the republic, by de- 
fending the authority and liberty of the senate and 
people of Rome : that his army, the towns and 
colonies of his province, should be publicly thanked 



1 PhU. iiL 1, S, a 
1 Ibid. 14, &c. 



k Ibid. 4, 5. 



and praised for their fidelity to him : that it thoald 
be declared to be of the last consequence to the 
republic that D. Brutus and L. Plancus (who com. 
manded the farther Gaul) emperor nid oonnl 
dect, as well as all others who had the coBBtnd 
of prorinces, should keep them in thdr ditj to 
the senate, till successors were appointed bf tbc 
senate ; and since, by the pains, virtue, and eon- 
duct, of young Ccesar, and the assistsnce of the 
veteran soldiers who foUowed him, the repnbUchad 
been delivered, and was still defended, from the 
greatest dangers ; and since the Martial and finrtfa 
legions, under that excellent dtizen and qawtor 
Egnatuldus, had voluntarily declared for th^ an&o. 
rity of the senate, and the liberty of the people, 
that the senate should take special care that doe 
honours and thanks be paid to them for tteir tan- 
nent services ; and that the new consul^ on their 
entrance into office, should soake it Uidr fint 
business to see all this executed in proper form :" 
to all which the house unanimously ^reed, and 
ordered a decree to be drawn confonmbly to hii 
opinion. 

From the senate he passed directly tttiiefonim, 
and in a speech to the people, gave ax socoont of 
what had passed : he begins, by signifyng ** his joj 
to see so great a concourse about him,greater than 
he had ever remembered, a sure omen }f theirgood 
inclinations, and an encouragement both to hii 
endeavours and his hopes of reooverinf the repob- 
lie." Then he repeats with some varitfion what he 
had delivered in the senate, of the prases of Ckht 
and Brutus, and the wicked designs of Antonj: 
that *' the race of the Brutuses was givei to them bj 
the special providence of the gods, for the perpe- 
tual defenders and deliverers of the repdilic* : that 
by what the senate had decreed, they kd in bet, 
thoughnot in express words, declared Aitonja pub- 
lic enemy ; that they must consider hin therefore 
as such, and no longer as consul ; that ttj had to 
deal with an enemy with whom no termi of peace 
could be made, who thirsted not so mich after 
their liberty as thdr blood, to whom no iport was 
so agreeable as to see dtix^ butchered Wfore bis 
eyes — ^That the gods, however, by porteats and 
prodigies, seemed to foretel his speedy diwufall, 
since such a consent and union of adl rankt against 
him could never have been effected but byidirine 
influence," &c.'^ 

These speeches,whioh stand the third andfonrth 
in the order of his Philippics, were extremej well 
recdved both by the senate and people. Spdang 
afterwards of the latter of them to the same 
people, he says : " If that day had put an eid to 
my life, I had reaped suffident fruit from it, wbm 
you all with one mind and voice cried oat t^ I 
had twice saved the republics" As he had now 
broken all measures with Antony beyond the ^- 
sibility of a reconciliation, so he published |ro- 
bably about this time his second Philippic, wlicb 
had hitherto been communicated only to a fev 
friends, whose approbation it had recdved. 

The short remainder of this turbulent yesr «>< 
spent in preparing arms and troops for the gvAid 
of the new consuls, and the defence of the state ; 

"PhiLiT.a Bibid.4.te. 

o Quo quidem tempore, atlam si ille dies rit* floem 
mlhi allatanu eaaet. ntis msgnnm oepenm fnictum, 
cum VIM unlverri una mente ao voce iterom ft me ooosv* 
▼atam esse rempablioam rDtirlsmiMf ti t.— Pb*l- ^- !• 
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mi the aev feriea were oarried on with the greater 
Mmaetf for the certain news that was brought 
liBoiDe, that Antonj wai actually beaieging Mo- 
4hb, iato which Bratoa, unable to oppose him 
■tbc field, had thrown himaelf with all his forces, 
■ the ftroi^ert town of his province, and the best 
pvided to fuiain a siege. Yonng Caesar, in the 
■SBwhile, withoat expecting the orders of the 
unite, bat with the adTtoe of Cicero, by which he 
■nrgoferned himself in every step, marched out 
if Bfloe at the head of his troops, and foUowed 
htoaj iato the province, in order to obsenre his 
Mtioas, sod take all occasions of distressing him, 
• «dl as to encourage Brutus to defend himself 
aidi vigoar, till the consuls could bring up the 
Snad snny which tbej were preparing for his 
nM 



SECTION X. 



A. mi 710. 



Ox the opening of the year, the dty was in 
{rot expectation to see what measures their new 
consuls would pursue : they had been 
at school, as it were, all the summer 
to Cicero, forming the plan of their 
administration, and taking their les- 
sons of governing from him, and seem 
to have been brought entirely into 
his general view, of establishing the 
peace md liberty of the republic on the founda- 
tuo of in amnesty. But Uieir great obligations 
to Cssir, and long engagements with that party, 
tovbidi they owed a& their fortunes, had Idft 
noe scruples in them, which gave a check to 
tbdr seal, and disposed them to act with more 
Boderttion against old friends than the condition 
of tines wouU allow; and before the experiment 
of irms, to try the gentler method of a treaty. 
^<b these sentiments, as soon as they were inan- 
{vated, they entered into a deliberation with the 
"Bate on the present state of the republic, in 
*fder to perfect what had been resolved upon at 
tbdr last meeting, and to contrive some farther 
■ooi for the security of the public tranquillity, 
^both spoke with great spirit and firmness, 
offenog themselves as leaders in asserting the 
^otj of their country, and exhorting the assembly 
to coorage and resolution in the defence of so good 
1 caoie^ ; and when they had done, they called upon 
Q* Fvriut Calenus, to deliver his sentiments the 
^ He had been consul four years before by 
Ccar*! nomination, and was father-in-law to 
^^ott, which by custom was a sufficient ground for 
pajing him that compliment. Cicero's opinion 
ns already well known ; he was for the shortest 
ud readiest way of coming at their end, by de- 
^^^^ Antony a public enemy, and without loss 
^^vot acting against him by open force : but this 
•Mnotrdished by the consuls, who called there- 
^ ^{xm Calenus to spade first ; that as he was a 
"*t fnead to Antony, and sure to be on the mo- 
^^*^ nde, he might instil some sentiments of that 
*«t into the senate, before Cicero had made a 
^''^'^nrj impression. Calenos's opinion therefore 

' tit Qiatio oonaulam anlmam meum erexit, spemque 
'^t Doo modo aaluys eonaerrandc, veram etlam dig- 
"'^^PriiUnc reoapefBods.— PhO. v. 1. 



was, that before they proceeded to acts of hostility 
they should send an embassy to Antony, to ad- 
monish him to deaist from his attempt upon Gaul, 
and submit to the authority of the senate. Piso 
and several others were of the same mind, alleging 
it to be unjust and cruel to oondemn a man till 
they had first heard what he had to say for him- 
self. 

But Cicero opposed this motion with great 
warmth, not only as '* vain and foolish, but dan- 
gerous and pernicious. He declared it dishonour- 
able to treat with any one who was in amis against 
his country, until he laid them down and sued for 
peace; in which case no man would be more 
moderate or eouitable than himself: that they had 
in effect prooaimed him an enemy already, and 
had nothing left but to confirm it by a decree, 
when he was besieging one of the great towns of 
Italy, a colony of Rome, and in it their consul- 
elect and general, Brutus :** he observed from what 
motives those other opinions proceeded ; *' from 
particular friendships, relations, private obligations ; 
but that a regard to their country was superior to 
them all : tlMt the real point before them was, 
whether Antony should be suffered to oppress the 
republic ; to mark out whom he pleased to destruc- 
tion ; to plunder the city, and enslavethe citizens'^." 
That this was his sole view, he showed from a long 
detail not only of his acts, but of his express de- 
clarations; for ** he had said in the temple of Castor, 
in the hearing of the people, that whoiever it came 
to blows no man should remain alive who did not 
conquer ; and in another speech, that when he 
was out of his consulship, he would keep an army 
still about the city, and enter it whenever he 
thought fit ; that in a letter (which Cicero himself 
had seen) to one of his friends, he bade him to 
mark out for himself what estate he would have, 
and whatever it was he should certainly have if : 
that to talk of sending ambassadors to such a one, 
was to betray their ignorance of the constitution of 
the republic, the mijesty of the Roman people, 
and the discipline of their ancestors* : that what- 
ever was the purpose of their message, it would 
signify nothing : if to beg him to be quiet, he 
would despise it ; if to command him, he would 
not obey it : that without any possible good, it 
would be a certain damage ; would necessarily 
create delay and obstruction to the operations of 
the war ; check the zeal of the army ; damp the 
spirits of the people, whom they now saw so brisk 
and eager in the cause : that the greatest revolutions 
of affairs were effected often by trifling incidents ; 
and above all in civil wars, which were generally 
governed by popular rumour : that how vigorous 
soever their instructions were to the ambassa- 
dors, that they would be little regarded : the very 
name of an embassy implied a diffidence and fear 
which was sufficient to cool the ardour of their 
friends^: they might order him to retire from 
Modena, to quit Uie province of Gaul ; but this 
was not to be obtained by words, but extorted by 
arms : that while the ambassadors were going and 
coming, people would be in doubt and suspense 
about the success of their negotiation ; and under 
the expectation of a doubtful war, what progress 
could they hope to make in their levies ? that his 
opinion therefore was, to make no farther men- 
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tion of an embassy, bat to enter instantly into 
action : that there should be a cessation of all 
civil business ; a public tumult proclaimed ; the 
shops shut np ; and that instead of their usual 
gown they should all put on the saguro, or habit of 
war ; and that leries of soldiers should be made in 
Rome, and through Italy, without any exception 
of privilege or dismission from service : that the 
very fame of this vigour would restrain the mad- 
ness of Antony, and let the world see that the case 
was not, as he pretended, a struggle only of con- 
tending parties, but a real war against the com. 
monwealth: that the whole republic should be 
committed to the consuls, to take care that it 
received no detriment : that pardon should be 
offered to those of Antony's army who should re- 
turn to their duty before the first of February ; 
that if they did not come to this resolution now, 
they would be forced to do it afterwards, when it 
would be too late perhaps, or less effectual*^." 

This was the sum of what he advised as to their 
conduct towards Antony. He next proceeded to 
the other subject of their debate, the honours 
which were ordered to be decreed at their last 
meeting ; and began with D. Brutus, as consul- 
elect, in favour of whom, besides many high ex- 
pressions of praise, he prop()sed a decree to this 
effect : " Whereas D. Brutus, emperor and consul- 
elect, now holds the province of Graul in the power 
of the ^nate and people of Rome, and, by the 
cheerful assistance of tiie towns and colonies of 
his province, has drawn together a great army in 
a short time ; that he has done all this rightly and 
regularly, and for the service of the state ; and 
that it is the sense therefore of the senate and 
people, that the republic has been relieved in a 
most difficult conjuncture, by the pains, counsel, 
virtue of D. Brutus, emperor, consul-elect, and by 
the incredible zeal and concurrence of the province 
of Gaul." He moved also for an extraordinary 
honour to M. Lepidus, who had no pretension to 
it indeed from past services, but being now at the 
head of the best army in the empire, was in con- 
dition to do the most good or ill to them of any 
man. This was the ground of the compliment ; 
for his fiiith being suspected, and his union with 
Antony dreaded, Cicero hoped, by this testimony 
of their confidence, to confirm him in the interests 
of the senate ; but he seems to be hard put to it 
for a pretext of merit to ground his decree upon : 
he takes notice, ** that Lepidus was always mode- 
rate in power, and a friend to liberty ; that he gave 
a signal proof of it when Antony offered the dia- 
dem to CsBsar ; for, by turning away his face, he 
publicly testified his aversion to slavery, and that 
his compliance irith the times was through neces- 
sity, not choice ; — that since Csesar's deaSi he had 
practised the same moderation ; and when a bloody 
war was revived in Spain, chose to put an end to it 
by the methods of prudence and humanity, rather 
than by arms and the sword, and consented to the 
restoration of S. Pompey'.'' For which reason he 
proposed the following decree : " Whereas the 
republic has often been well and happily adminis- 
tered by M. Lepidus the chief priest, and the 
people of Rome have always found him to be an 
enemy to kingly government ; and whereas by his 
endeavours, virtue, wisdom, and his singular cle- 
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mency and mildness, a most dreadful civil 
extinguished ; and S. Pompey the Great, the son 
of Cneeus, out of respect to the authority of the 
senate, has quitted his arms, and is restored to the 
city ; that the senate and people, out of regard to 
the many and signal services of M. Lepidas, 
emperor, and chief priest, place great hopes of 
their peace, concord, liberty, in his virtue, autho- 
rity, felicity ; and from a grateful sense of his 
merits, decree that a gilt equestrian statue shall be 
erected to him by their order in the rostra, or any 
other part of the forum vrhich he shall chooae''." 
He comes next to yotmg Caesar, and, after enlarg^- 
ing on his praises, proposes, *' that they should 
grant him a proper commission and command over 
his troops, without which he could be of no use to 
them : and that he should have the rank and all 
the rights of a propraetor, not only for the sake of 
his dignity, bnt the necessary management of their 
affairs, and the administration of the war." And 
then offers the form of a decree : '* Whereas C. 
Caesar, the son of Caius, priest, propraetor, has, in 
the utmost distress of iht republic, excited and 
enlisted veteran troops to defend the liberty of the 
Roman people ; and whereas the Martial anid fourth 
legions, under the leading and authority of C. 
Ccesar, have defended and now defend the r^ub- 
lic, and the liberty of the Roman people ; and 
whereas C. Caesar is gone at the head of his army 
to protect the province of Gaul ; has drawn toge- 
ther a body of horse, archers, elephants, under his 
own and the people's power, and in the most dan- 
gerous crisis of the republic has supported the 
safety and dignity of the Roman people ; for these 
reasons the senate decrees that C. Caesar, the son 
of Caius, priest, proprsetor, be henceforward a 
senator, and vote in the rank and place of a praetor ; 
and that in soliciting for any future magistracy, the 
same regard be had to him as would have been had 
by law if he had been quaestor the year before*." 
As to those who thought these honours too great 
for so young a man, and apprehended danger from 
his abuse of them, he declares <* their apprehensions 
to be the effect of envy rather than fear, since the 
nature of things was such, that he who bad once 
got a taste of true glory, and found himself univer- 
sally dear to the senate and people, could never 
think any other acquisition equal to it :" he wishes 
that "J. Caesar had taken the same course when 
young of endearing himself to the senate and 
honest men; bnt neglecting that, he spent the 
force of his great genius in acquiring a vain popu- 
larity, and having no regard to the senate and the 
better sort, opened himself a way to power which 
the virtue of a free people could not bear : that 
there was nothing of this kind to be feared from 
the son; nor after the proof of such admirable 
prudence in a boy, any ground to imagine that his 
riper age would be less prudent ; for what greater 
folly could there be, than to prefer a uselew 
power, an invidious greatness, the lust of reigning, 
always slippery and tottering, to true, weighty, 
solid glory ? If they suspected him as an enemy to 
some of their best and most valued citizens, they 
might lay aside those fears ; he had given up all | 
his resentments to the republic, made her the mo- 
deratrixof all his acts ; that he knew the most inward 
sentiments of the youth ; would pawn his credit for I 
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lam to ihs senate and people ; would promise, 
eogafe, undertake, that he would always be the 
nme that he now was, such as thej should wish 
and desire to see him'.*' He proceeds also to give 
s public testimonial of praise and thanks to L. 
E^fnatnletos, for his fidelity to the republic, in 
bringing over the fourth legion from Antony to 
Cnsar, and moves that it might be granted to him 
for that piece of service, to sue for and hold any ma- 
fiitracy three years before the legal time ^, Lastly, 
IS to the veteran troops which 1^ followed the an- 
tbority of Caesar and the senate, and especially the 
Martial and fonrth legions, he moved *' that an 
exemption from service should be decreed to them 
and their children, except in the case of a Gallic or 
domestic tnmnlt ; and that the consuls C. Pansa 
aad A. Hirtins, or one of them, should provide 
bttds in Campania, or elsewhere, to be divided to 
tikon ; and that as soon as the present war was 
over, they should, all be discharged, and punctually 
receiTe vrhatever sums of money C. Csesar had pro- 
mised to them when they first declared for him. 

This vras the substance of his speech, in the 
latter part of which, the proposal of honours, the 
seaate readily agreed with him ; and though those 
vtnch vrere decreed to Octavius seemed so extraor- 
diaary to Cicero himself that he thought it proper 
to make an apolo^for them, yet there were others 
of the first rank who thought them not great 
eoongh, so that Philippus added the honour of a 
statue ; Ser. Sulpicius and Servilius the privilege 
of sning for any magistracy still earlier than Cicero 
had proposed'. But the assembly was much 
divided abcmt the main question of sending a depu- 
tadon to Antony : some of the principal senators 
were warmly for it, and the consuls themselves 
finonred it and artfully avoided to put it to the 
fotc^y which would otherwise have been carried by 
Cicero, who had a clear majority on his side. The 
debate being held on till night, was adjourned to the 
next morning, and kept np with the same warmth 
for three days successively, while the senate con- 
tinned an the time in Cicero's opinion, and would 
have passed a decree conformable to it, had not 
Salvios the tribune pnt his negative upon them'. 
This firmness of Antony's friends prevailed at last 
for an embassy, and three consular senators were 
presently nominated to it, S. Sulpicius, L. Piso, 
aad L. Philippus : but their oommision was strictly 
limited and drawn up by Cicero himself, giving 
them no power to treat with Antony, bnt to carry 
to him only the peremptory commands of the 
senate, to quit the siege of Modena, and desist 
from all hostilities in Ghaul : they had instructions 
likewise after the delivery of their message to speak 
with D. Brutus in Modena, aud signify to him and 
his army that the senate and people had a grateful 
aense of their services, which would one day be a 
great honour to them'. 
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The unusual length of these debates greatly 
raised the curiosity of the city, aud drew the whole 
body of the people into the forum to expect the 
issue ; where, as they had done also not long be- 
fore, they could not forbear calling out upon Cicero 
with one voice to come and give them an account 
of the deliberations a. He went therefore directly 
from the senate into the rostra, produced by Appu- 
leius the tribune, and acquainted them in a speech 
with the result of their debates : — '* that the 
senate, excepting a few, after they had stood firm 
for three days to his opinion, had given it up at 
last with less gravity indeed than became them, yet 
not meanly or shamefully, having decreed not so 
mnch an embassy as a denunciation of war to 
Antony, if he did not obey it ; which carried indeed 
an appearance of severity, and he wished only that 
it had carried no delay : that Antony, he was sure, 
wonld never obey it, nor ever submit to their 
power, who had never been in his own : that be 
would do, therefore, in that place what he had 
been doing in the senate, testify, warn, and declare 
to them beforehand, that Antony would perform 
no part of what their ambassadors were sent to 
require of him : that he would still waste the 
country, besiege Modena, and not suffer the am- 
bassadors themselves to enter the town or speak 
with Brutus, — believe me," says he, '* I know the 
violence, the impudence, the audaciousness of the 
man ; let our ambassadors then make haste, which 
I know they are resolved to do ; but do yon pre- 
pare your military habit, for it is a part also of our 
decree that if be does not comply we must all put 
on that garb ; we shall certainly put it on ; he will 
never obey ; we shall lament the loss of bo many 
days which might have been employed in action b. 
I am not afraid, when he comes to hear how I have 
declared this beforehand, that for the sake of 
confuting me he should change his mind and sub- 
mit He will never do it, will not envy me this 
glory, will choose rather that you should think 
me wise than him modest :" he observes, " that 
though it would have been better to send no mes- 
sage, yet some good would flow from it to the 
republic ; for when the ambassadors shall make the 
report, which they surely will make, of Antony's 
refusal to obey the people and senate, who can be 
so perverse as to look upon him any longer as a 
citizen? Wherefore wait," says he, "with pa- 
tience, citizens, the return of the ambassadors, 
and digest the inconvenience of a few days ; if on 
their return they bring peace, call me prejudiced ; 
if war, provident'." Then after assuring them 
*' of his perpetual vigilance for their safety, and 
applauding their wonderful alacrity in the cause, 
and declaring that of all the assemblies which he 
had seen, he had never known so full a one as the 
present," he thus concludes: **The season of 
liberty is now come, my citizens, much later indeed 
than became the people of Rome, but so ripe now 
that it cannot be deferred a moment. What we 
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have hitherto suffered was owing to a kind of 
fktality which we have home as well as we could ; 
hut if any such case should happen again » it must 
be owing to ourselTes ; it is not possible for the 
people of Rome to be slaves, whom the gods have 
destined to the command of all nations : the affair 
is now reduced to the last eztremitj ; the struggle 
is for Ubertj ; it is your part either to conquer, 
which will surely be the fruit of your piety and 
concord, or to suffer anything rather than live 
slaves ; other nations may endure slavery, but the 

S roper end and business of the Roman people is 
berty." 

The ambassadors prepared themselves imme- 
diately to execute their commission, and the next 
morning early set forward towards Antony, though 
Ser. Svdpidus was in a very declining state of 
health. Various were the speculations about the 
success of this message ; but Antony gained one 
certain advantage by it, of more time, either to 
press the siege df Modena or to take such measures 
as fresh accidents might offer ; nor were his friends 
without hopes of drawing from it some pretence 
for opening a treaty with him, so as to give room 
to the chiefs of the Caesarian fiction to unite them, 
selves against the senate and republican party, 
which seemed to be inspired by Ckero, with a 
resolution of extinguishingallthe remains of the late 
tyranny. For this purpose the partisans of that 
cause were endeavouring to obviate the offence 
which might be given by Antony's refusal to com- 
ply with what was enjoined ; contriving specious 
answers for him, and representing thtm as a reason- 
able ground of an accommodation, in hopes to cool 
the lurdour of the city for the prosecution of the 
war : Calenus was at the head of this party, who kept 
a constant correspondence with Antony, and took 
care to publish such of his letters as were proper to 
depress the hopes and courage of his adversaries, 
and keep up the spirits of his friends^ 

Cicero, therefore, at a meeting of the senate 
called in this interval about eertain matters of ordi- 
nary form, took occasion to rouse the seal of the 
assembly by warning them of the mischief of these 
insinuations. He observed, '* that the affairs then 
proposed to their deliberation were of little conse- 
quence, though necessary in the common course of 
public business, about the Appian-way, the coin, 
the Luperd, which would easily be adjusted ; but 
that his mind was called off from the consideration 
of them by the more important concerns of the 
republic — that he had always been afraid of sending 
the embassy — and now everybody saw what a 
languor the expectation of it had caused in people's 
minds, and what a handle it had given to the prac- 
tices of those who grieved to see the senate reco- 
vering its ancient authority; the people united 
with them ; all Italy on the same side ; their armies 
prepared ; their generals ready to take the field — 
who feign answers for Antony and applaud them 
as if they had sent ambassadors not to give, but 
receive conditions from him." Then, after ex- 
posing the danger and iniquity of such practices, 
and rallying the principal abettor of them, Calenus, 
he adds, ** that he who all his life had been the 
author and promoter of civil peace; who owed 

^ Ulellteras ad te mittat de q>e sua aecundarum rertim? 
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whatever he was, whatever he had to it ; his ho- 
noun, interest, dignity; nay, even the talents 
and abilities which he was master of ; yet I, (sa3rs 
he,) the perpetual adviser of peace, am for no 

rye with Antonys—where, perceiving himself to 
heard with great attention, he proceeds to 
explain at large through the rest of hu speedi,^ 
'* that such a peace would be dishonourable, dan- 
gerous, and could not possibly subsist -.*' he exhorts 
the senate therefore to be ''attentive, prepared 
and armed beforehand, so as not to be caught by a 
smooth or suppliant answer and the fidse appear- 
ance of equity : that Antony must do everything 
which was prescribed to him before he could pre- 
tend to ask anything ; if not, that it was not the 
senate which proclaimed war against him, but he 
against the Roman people. But for you, fothers, 
I give yoQ warning, (says he,) the question before 
you concerns the liberty of ^e people of Rome, J 
which is entrusted to your caref it concerns the 
lives and fortunes of every honest man ; it concerns 
your own authority, which you will for ever lose, 
if you do not retrieve it now — I admonish you too, 
Pansa, for though you want no advice in which 
you excel, yet the best pilots in great storms are 
sometimes admonished by passengen : never suffer 
that noble provision of arms and troops which you 
have made to come to nothing ; you have such an 
opportunity before you as no man ever had ; by 
this firmness of the senate, this alacrity of the 
equestrian order, this ardour of the pec^de, you 
have it in your power to free the republic for ever 
from fear and danger^" 

The consuls in the mean while were taking care 
that the expectation of the effect of the embassy 
should not supersede their preparations for war ; 
and agreed between themselves that one of them 
should march immediately to (Hul with the troops 
which were already provided, and die other stay 
behind to perfect the new levies which were carried 
on with great success both in the du and the 
country ; for all the capital towns of Italy vrere 
vying with each other in voluntary contributions 
of money and soldiera, and in decrees of mfsmy 
and disgrace to those who ref^ised to list diem- 
selves into the public service**. Tlie first part fell 
by lot to Hirthis', who, though but latdy recovered 
from a dangerous indisposition, marched away 
without loss of time at the head of a brave army ; 
and particularly of the two legions, the Martial 
and the fourth, which were esteemed the flower 
and strength of the whole, and now put themselves 
under the command and auspices of the consul. 
With these, in conjunction with Octavius, he hoped 
to obstruct all the designs of Antony, and prevent 
his gaining any advantage against Brutus till Pansa 
could join them, which would make them superior in 
force and enable them to give him battle with good 
assurance of victory. He contented himself in the 
meanwhile with dispossessing Antony of some of ■ 
his posts, and distressing him by straitening his 
quarten and opportunities of forage ; in which he 
had some success, as he signified in a letter to his 
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ooUngoe Puisa, vbich wmi oomnmiucated to the 
MBat< : '* I ha?e possessed myself (sayt he) of CU- 
tens end driveo oat Aotony^s garriton ; his horse 
wcR footed in the sctMm and some of them slain^:" 
sad IB sU his letters to Cicero he sssupmI him that 
he «o«id undertake nothing without the greatest 
cantiaii ; in answer probab^ to what Cicero was 
fotistinllj inculcating, not to expose himself too 
fbrwardly till Pansa <»iild come np to him^. 

The ambassadors returned about the beginning 
af Febrsarj, having been retarded somewhat longer 
than thej intended by the death of Ser. Solpicius, 
vftsch happening when they were just arrived at 
Aatony's camp, left the embassy maimed and im- 
psrfsct, m Cioero says, by the loss of the best and 
sbfart man of the threei. The report which they 
andeto the senate answered exactly in every point to 
whaft Cioero had foretold ; that Antony would per- 
iom no part of what was required, nor suffer them 
cvoi to speak with Bmtns, but continued to batter 
the town with great fury in their presence: he 
oficRd, however, some conditions of his own which, 
e o n t rary U> their instructions, they were weak 
enough to receive from him and lay before the seoate : 
the porpMt of them was, ** that the senate should 
angn lands and rewards to all his troops, and 
eoafirm all the other grants which he and Dolabella 
hid made In their eonsulship : that all his decrees 
from Cseaar's books and papers should stand firm: 
that no aecovnt should be demanded of the money 
teken from the temple of Opis ; nor any inquiry 
Blade into the conduct of the sev^ commissioners 
created to divide the lands to the veteran soldiers ; 
ad that his judiciary law should not be repealed : 
sa these terms he offered to give up Cisalpine 
Gaal, provided that he might have the greater 
Gaol in exchange for five years with an army of 
nz kgiona, to be completed out of the troops of 
D. Brains'." 

PtasA snnmMmed the senate to consider the 
report of the ambassadors, which raised a general 
indignation through the city, and gave all possible 
advantage to Cicero towaids brii^^ing the house 
into his sentiments ; but contrary to expectation, 
be fomd Calenns's party still strong enough to 
give him much trouble, and even to carry some 
pointB against him, all tending to soften the rigour 
of his motions snd give them a turn more favour- 
able towards Antony. He moved the senate to 
dectee that a war or rebellion was actually com- 
neaced : tiiey carried it for a tumult : he urged 
them to declare Antony an enemy : they carried it 
fer the softer term of adversary*. He proposed that 
in persons should be prohibited f^m going to 
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Antony : they excepted Varius Cotyla, one of his 
lieutenants, who was then in the senate takiug 
notes of everything which passed : in these votes 
Pansa himself and all the consular senators con- 
curred, even L. Csesar, who, though a true friend 
to liberty, yet being Antonyms uncle, thought him- 
self obliged by decency to vote on the milder side^ 

But Cicero in his turn easily threw out, what 
was warmly pressed on the other side, the proposal 
of a second embassy; and carried likewise the 
main question, of reouiring the citizens to change 
their ordinary gown for the sagum or habit of war ; 
by which they decreed the thing while they rejected 
the name. In all decrees of th^ kind^ the consular 
senators, on the account of their dignitv, were 
excused from changing their habit ; but Cicero, to 
inculcate more sensibly the distress of the repubUc, 
resolved to waive his privilege and wear the same 
robe with the rest of the dty". In a letter to 
Cassius, he gives the following short account of the 
stste of things at this time : *' We have excellent 
consuls, but most shameful consulars : a brave 
senate, but the lower they are in dignity the 
braver : nothing firmer and better than the people, 
and all Italy universally : but nothing more detest- 
able and infamous than our ambassadors, Philip 
and Piso ; who, when sent only to carry the orders 
of the senate to Antony, none of which he would 
comply with, brought back of their own accord 
intolerable demands from him : wherefore all the 
world now flock about me, and I am grown popu- 
lar in a salutary cause,*' &c«' 

The senste met sgain the next day to drew into 
form and perfect what had been resolved upon in 
the preceding debate ; when Cicero in a pathetio 
speech took occasion to expostulate with uem for 
their imprudent lenity the day before : *' He 
showed the absurdity of their scruples about voting 
a dvil war : that the word tumult, which they had 
preferred, either carried in it no real difference, or 
if any, implied a greater perturbation of all things' : 
he proved from every step that Antony had tsken, 
and was taking ; from everything which the senate, 
the people, the towns of Italy, were doing and de- 
creeing against him, that they were ^ruly and 
properly in a state of civil war ; the fifth which had 
happened in their memory, and the most desperate 
of them all, being the first which was ever raised, 
not by a dissention of parties contending for a 
superiority in the republic, but against a union of 
all parties, to enslave and oppress the republic*." 
He proceeds to expostulate with Calenus for his 
obstinate adherence to Antony, and exposes the 
weakness of his pretended plea for it, a love of 
peace and concern for the lives of the citizens : he 

« PhiL via 1, la 

V Eqoidem, P. C. quamquam hoc honore ud togati sclent 
esse, cum est in sagis civitas ; statui tamen a vobis, caete- 
risque oirlbos In tanta atrocitate temporis— non differre 
veatitu.— PhiL viiL 11. 

> Egregios consules habemua, aed tnrpissimoa oon- 
sularea: aenattttn fortem, aed inflmo quemque honore 
foriissimum. Populo vero nihil fortiua, nihil melius, 
Italiaque uniTcrsa. Nihil autem fodius Philippo et 
Pisone legatis, nihU flagitioaius : qui cum easent miasi, ut 
Antonio ex aenatua consulto oertaa rea nunoiarent : cum 
ille earum rerum nulli paruiaset, ultro ab illo ad noe 
intolerabilia postulata retulerunt Itaque ad noa ooocur- 
ritur : faotiqne jam in re aalutari popuiarea anmus.— Ep. 
Fam.xa4 

T PhiL TilL 1. « Ibid, a 
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puts him in mind that " there was no jnster ctose 
of taking arms than to repel slavery ; that several 
other causes indeed were just, but this necessary ; 
unless he did not take himself to be affected by it, 
for the hopes of sharing the dominion with Antony : 
if so, he was doubly mistaken ; first, for preferring 
a private interest to the public; secondly, for 
thinking anything secure or worth enjoring in a 
tyranny — that a regard for the safety of citizens was 
a laudable principle, if he meant the good, the use- 
ful, the friends to their country : but if he meant 
to save those who, though dtisens by nature, were 
enemies by choice, what difference was there be- 
tween him and such dtixens ?— that their ancestors 
had quite another notion of the care of citizens ; 
and when Scipio Nasica slew Tiberius Gracchus, 
when Opimius slew Cains Gracchus, when Marius 
killed Satuminus, they were all followed by the 
greatest and the best both of the senate and the 
people : — that the difference between Calenus's 
opinion and his was not trifling, or about a trifling 
matter ; the wishing well only to this or that man : 
that he wished well to Brutus ; Calenus to Antony ; 
he wished to see a colony of Rome preserved; 
Calenus to see it stormed ; that Calenus could not 
deny this, who was contriving all sorts of delay, 
which could distress Brutus and strengthen An- 
tony*." He then addressed himself to the other 
oonsulars, and reproached them for their shame- 
ful behaviour the day before, in voting for a second 
embassy, and said, that " when the ambassadors 
were sent against his judgment, he comforted him- 
self with imagining that as soon as they should 
return, despised and rejected by Antony, and 
inform the senate that he would neither retire from 
Gaul nor quit the siege of Modena, nor even suf- 
fer them to speak with Brutus ; that out of indig- 
nation they should all arm themselves immediately 
in the defence of Brutus ; but on the ^ntrary, they 
were grown more dispirited to hear of Antony's 
audaciousness ; and their ambassadors, instead of 
courage, which they ought to have brought, had 
brought back nothing but fear to them^ Good 
gods ! " says he, '* what is become of the virtue of 
our ancestors ? When Popilius was sent ambas- 
sador to Antiochus, and ordered him, in the name 
of the senate, to depart from Alexandria, which he 
was then besieging ; upon the king's deferring to 
answer and contriving delays, he drew a circle 
round him with bis staff, and bade him give his 
answer instantly before be stirred out of that place 
or he would return to the senate without it.*' He 
then recites and ridicules the several demanda 
made by Antony ; their arrogance, stupidity, ab- 
surdity : and reproves^ Piso and Philip, men of 
such dignity, for the meanness of bringing back 
conditions, when they were sent only to carry 
commands : he complains that " they paid more 
respect to Antony's ambassador, Cotyls, than he 
to theirs ; for instead of shutting the gates of the 
city against him, as they ought to have done, they 
admitted him into that very temple where the 
senate then sat; where the day before he was 
taking notes of what every man said, and was 
caressed, invited and entertained by some of the 
principal senators, who had too little regard to their 
dignity, too much to their danger. But what after 
sll was the danger? which must e nd either in 

• Phil. vUL 4— 6w b Ibid. 7. 

c Ibid, a, ik 



liberty or death: the one always desirable, tiie 
other unavoidable : while to fly from death 
basely was worse than death itself: — that it used 
to be the character of consular senators, to be 
vigilant, attentive, always thinking, doing, or 
proposing something for the good of the public : 
that he remembered old Scsevola in the Maraic 
war, how in the extremity of age oppressed with 
years and infirmities, he gave free access to every- 
body ; was never seen in his bed ; always the first 
in the senate : he wished that they all would imi- 
tate such industry, or at least not envy those who 
did<* : that since they had now suffered a nx years* 
slavery, a longer term than honest and industrious 
slaves used to serve ; what watchings, what solid- 
tnde, what pains ought they to refuse, for the sake 
of giving liberty to the Roman people ?" He con- 
cludes by adding a clause to their last decree : *' to 
grant pardon and impunity to all who should 
desert Antony and return to their duty by the 
fifteenth of March : or if any who continued with 
him should do any service worthy of reward, that 
one or both the consuls should take the first op- 
portunity to move the senate in their favour : bat 
if any person from this time should go over to An- 
tony, except Cotyla, that the senate would consider 
him as an enemy to his country." 

The public debates being thus adjusted, Pansa 
called the senate together again the next day, to 
deliberate on some proper honours to be decreed 
to the memory of Ser. Sulpidus, who died upon 
the embassy. He spoke largdy in his praise, and 
advised to pay him all the honours which had 
ever been decreed to any who had lost their lives 
in the service of their country : a public funeral, 
sepulchre, and statue. Serrilius, who spoke next, 
agreed to a funeral and monument, but was against 
a statue, as due only to those who had been killed 
by violence in the discharge of their embassies. 
Cicero was not content with this, but out of pri- 
vate friendship to the man, as well as a regard to the 
public service, resolved to have all the honours 
paid to him which the occasion could possibly 
justify. In answer therefore to Servilius, he showed 
with his usual eloquence, that '* the case of Sul- 
pidus was the same with the case of those who 
had been killed on the account of thdr embassies : 
that the embassy itself had killed him ; that he 
set out upon it in so weak a condition, that though 
he had some hopes of coming to Antony, he had 
none of returning ; and when he was just arrived 
to the congress, expired in the very act of execut- 
ing his commission * : that it was not the msnner, 
but the cause of the death, which their ancestors 
regarded ; if it was caused by the embassy, they 
granted a public monument, to encourage their 
fellow citizens, in dangerous wars, to undertake 
that employment with cheerfulness : that several 
statues had been erected on that account, which 
none had ever merited better than Sulpicius ; that 
there could be no doubt but that the embsssy had 
killed him, and that he had carried out death along 
with him, which he might have escaped by staying 
at home, under the care of his wife and children ^ 
But when he saw, that if he did not obey the 
authority of the senate, he should be unlike to 
himself ; and if he did obey, must necessarily lose 
his life ; he ch ose, in so critic al a state of the 

«» Phil. viil. 10. ^PhiLlx. 1. 

' Ibid. 3. 
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I repoblic, rather to die than seem to decliDe any 
Knrioe which he could possibly do ; that he had 
oaoy opportnnities of refreshing and reposing 
hheelf in the dtiea through which he passed, 
tad was pressed to it by his colleagues : bat in 
^ of his distemper, persereced to death in the 
raobtioQ of urging his journey, and hastening to 
perfenn the commands of the senate. That, if 
they recollected how he endeavoured to excuse 
)amdi from the task when it was first moved 
m tte senate, they must needs think that this 
koamr to him when dead, was but a necessary 
taeods for the injnry which they had done to 
kia vfaoi living ; for though it was harsh to be 
uiil, yet he must say it, that it was they who 
ol killed him, by overruling his excuse, when 
t^ aw it gronnded, not on a feigned, but a 
nal sLcknesa ; and when, to their remonstrance, 
t^ eoQsal Pansa joined his exhortation with a 
fmity and force of speech which his ears had 
ax kamt to bear :" then, says he, " he took his 
Ki ind me aside, and professed that he could not 
^ preferring yoar authority to his own life ; 
•e. Enough admiration of his virtue, durst not 
^Qitore to oppose his wilL His son was tenderly 
noved, nor was my concern much less, yet both 
di Qt were obliged to give way to the greatness 
ef his mind ; and the force of his reasoning when, 
to the joy of yon all, he promised that he would 
^ vhi^ever you prescribed, nor would decline 
the danger of that vote of which he himself had 
Wo the proposer. Restore life therefore to him, 
froa whom yon have taken it, for the life of the 
<^ it in the memory of the living : take care 
^ he, whom you unwillingly sent to his death, 
'wi'e tn immortality from you ; for if you decree 
a ftatoe to him in the rostra, the remembrance of 
Iw embassy will remain to all posterityf." Then 
^ iUvstrating the great virtues, talents, and 
oedkot character of Sulpicius, he observes, 
"* that all these would be perpetuated by their own 
Boit and effects, and that the statue was the 
Bonment rather of the gratitude of the senate, 
^ of the fame of the man 4 of a public, rather 
^ of a private signification ; an eternal testi- 
*^7 of Antony's audaciousness, of his waging 
fQ impious war against his country : of his re- 

j P^H ^ embassy of the senate^.*^ For which 
Jl^oaf he proposed a decree, ** that a statue of 
™ iiM>ald be erected to him in the rostra by 
'*^ of the senate, and the cause inscribed on 
^ hase : that he died in the service of the repub- 
«; with an area of five feet on all sides of it, for 
^ children and posterity to see the shows of 
Waters ; that a magnificent funeral should be 
^^ for him at the public charge, and the consul 
^>ua should assign him a place of burial in the 
«qailine fieki, with an area of thirty feet every 
^r to be granted publicly, as a sepulchre for 
"^f his children, and posterity." The senate 
fP^ to what Cicero desired : and the statue 
^K as we are told by a writer of the third 
y^» remained to his time in the rostra of 
^Qgostos^. 

Sulpicius was of a noble and patrician family, 

^ the same age, the same studies, and the same 

pnociples with Cicero, with whom he kept up a 

gT>etaal friendship. They went through their 

f Wiil. ix. 4. 5. >> Ibid. 5, 6. 

1 PompoQlus de Origine Jurfa 



exercises together when young, both at Rome and 
at Rhodes, in the celebrated school of Molo, 
whence he became an eminent pleader of causes, 
and passed through all the great offices of the 
state, with a singular reputation of wisdom, learn- 
ing, integrity ; a constant admirer of the modesty 
of the ancients, and a reprover of the insolence 
of his own times. When he could not arrive at 
the firat degree of fame, as an orator, he resolved 
to excel in what was next to it, the character of 
a lawyer ; choosing rather to be the firat in the 
second art, than the second only in the firat : 
leaving therefore to his friend Cicero the field of 
eloquence, he contented himself with such a share 
of it as was sufficient to sustain and adorn the 
profession of the law. In this he succeeded to his 
wish^ and was far superior to all who had ever 
professed it in Rome : being the first who re- 
duced it to a proper science, or rational system, 
and added light and method to that, which all 
othera before him had taught darkly and con- 
fusedly. Nor was his knowledge confined to the 
exterxud forms, or the effects, of the municipal 
laws ; but enlarged by a comprehensive view of 
universal equity, which he made the interpreter of 
its sanctions, and the rule of all his decisions ; yet 
he was always better pleased to put an amicable 
end to a controversy, than to direct a process at 
law. In his political behaviour he was always a 
friend to peace and liberty : moderating the vio- 
lence of opposite parties, and discouraging every 
step towards dril dissention ; and, in the late 
war, was so busy in contriving projects of an ac- 
commodation, that he gained the name of the 
peace-maker. Through a natural timidity of 
temper, confirmed by a profession and course of 
life averse firom arms, though he preferred Pom- 
pey's cause as the best, he did not care to fight for 
it ; but taking Cesar's to be the strongest, suffered 
his son to follow that camp, while he himself 
continued quiet and neuter : for this he was 
honoured by Cfesar, yet could never be induced 
to approve his government From the time of 
Csesar's death, he continued still to advise and 
promote all measures which seemed likely to esta- 
blish the public concord, and died at last as he 
had lived, in the very act and office of peace- 
making''. 

^ Non faoUe quern dixerini plus studii quam ilium et 
ad dicendum, et ad omnes bonanun reram di«oiplinas 
adhibuisse : nam et in iiadem exercitationibus ineunte 
Ktate fuimos ; et poetea Rhodum una llle etiara profectus 
est, quo melior enet et doctior : et indo ut rodiit, videtur 
mibi in eecunda arte primus esae maluisse, quam in prima 
aecimdud— aed tortaase maluit, id quod est odeptus. longo 
omnium non ejusdem mode statis, »ed eorum etiam qui 
fuiaeent, in Jure civili ease princep»— Juria civilis mognmn 
usum ct apud Scevolom. et apud multos fuisse, artem in 
hoc uno — ^hio enira attulit hanc artem— quaai Incem ad ea, 
quae confuae ab aliis ant reapondebantur aut agebantur.— 
[Brut. 262, &c.] Neque ille magia Juria conaultua, quam 
Justitiv fuit : ita ea que proflciscebantur a legibna et a 
Jure civili aemper ad facUitatem aequitatemque referelmt : 
neque constituere litium actiones malebat, quam oontro- 
versiaa toUere. [PhiL Ix. 6.] Serviua vero Pacificator cum 
Buo libroriolo videtur obiiase Ic^^ationem. [Ad Att. xv. 7.] 
Cognoram enim Jam absens, te hsc mala multo ante pro- 
videntem, defensorem pacia et in conaulatu tao et post 
consulatum fuisse. — Ep. Fam. iv. 1. 

N.B.— The old lawyera tell a remarkable atory of the 
origin of Sulplcius's fame and akill in the law : that going 
one day to consult Muoiua Scavola about aome point, be 
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The senate had heard nothing of Bnrtns and 
Caados from the time of their leaTing Italy, till 
Bmtna now lent public letters to thie consuls, 
giving a particular account of ** his success against 
Antony's brother Cains, in securing Macedonia, 
lUyricum, and Greece, with all the several armies 
in those countries, to the interests of the repub- 
lic ; that C. Antony was retired to Apollonia, with 
seven cohorts, where a good account would soon 
be given of him ; that a legion under L. Piso had 
surrendered itself to young Cicero, the commander 
of his horse ; that Dolabella's horse, which was 
marching in two separate bodies towards Syria, 
the one in Thessaly, the other in Macedonia, had 
deserted their leaders, and joined themselves to 
him ; that Vatinius had opened the gates of Dyr- 
rbachinm to him, and given up the town with his 
troops into his hands. That in all these transac- 

j tions Q. Hortensius, the proconsul of Macedonia, 
had been particularly serviceable in disposing the 
provinces and their armies to declare for the cause 
of liberty »." 

Pansa no sooner received the letters, than he 
summoned the senate to acquaint them with the 
contents, which raised an incredible joy through 

I the whole city". After the letters were rei^, 
Pansa spoke largely in the praises of Brutus, 
extolled his conduct and services, and moved that 
public honours and thanks should be decreed to 
him ; and then, according to his custom, called 
upon his father-in-law dOenns to declare his sen- 
timents the first, who, in a premeditated speech 
delivered from writing, ** acknowledged Brutus's 
letters to be well and properly drawn ; but since 
what he had done was done without any commis- 
sion and public authority, that he should be 
required to deliver up his forces to the orders of 
the senate, or the proper governors of the pro- 
vinces °." Cicero spoke next, ** and began with 
giving the thanks of the house to Pansa, for 
calling them together on that day, when they had 
no expectation of it, and not deferring a moment 
to give them a share of the joy which Brutus's 
letters had brought. He observes that Pansa, 
by speaking so largely in the praise of Brutus, 
had shown that to be true which he had always 
taken to be so, that no man ever envied another's 
virtue who was conscious of his own. That he 
had prevented him to whom, for his intimacy 

was M doll in apprehending the meaning of Mudtu's 
answer, that after explaining it to him twice or thrice. 
MociuB ooold not forbear nying. It it a shame /or a 
nobUinan, and a patrieiant and a pleader qf causes, to he 
ignorant t^f that law tchieh he professes to understand. 
The reproach stung him to the qoiok, and made him 
apply himself to his studies with suoh industry, that he 
became the ablest lawyer in Rome ; and left behind him 
near a hundred and eighty books written by himself on 
nice and difficult qneetions of law.— Digest 1. 1. tit 2. 
p»rag.43. 

The JesuiU Catrou and RouUle have put this Sulpioius 
into the list of the oonspiratori who killed Cesar : but a 
moderate acquaintance with the character of thp man, or 
with Cicero's writings, would have shown them their 
error, and that there was none of consular rank but 
Trebonius oiinoemed in that alfkir.— Uist. Rom. voL 17. 
p. 343, not a. 

1 Phil. X. 4, 5. 9. 

"> Dii immortales! qui ille nundus, que Ule liters, 
qu« letitia senatus, qu« alaoritas dvitatis erat?— Ad 
Brut ii 7. 

■ PhlL X. 1. 8, a. 



with Brutus, that task seemed particularly to be- 
long, from sajring so much as he intended oa that 
subject." Then addressing himself to Calenus he 
asks, ^ What could be the meaning of that perpe- 
tual war which he declared against the Bmtnaes ? 
Why he alone was alwavs opposing, when every 
one else was almost adoring them ? That to talk 
of Brutus's letters being rightly drawn, waa not 
to praise Brutus, but lus secretary. When did 
he ever hear of a decree in that style, that letters 
were properly written ? yet the expression did not 
fall from him by chance, but was designed, pre- 
meditated, and brought in writing ^,** He exhoru 
him ** to consult with his son-in-law Pansa, oftener 
than with himself, if he would preserve his cha- 
racter; professes that he could not help pitying 
him, to hear it given out among the people that 
there was not a second vote on the ude oi him 
who gave the first, which would be the case, he 
believed, in that day's debate. You would take 
away (says he) the legions from Bmtna, even 
diose which he has drawn off from the traitoroiui 
designs of C. Antony, and engaged by hia own 
authority in the public service ; yon woukl have 
him sent once more, as it were, into baniahment, 
naked and forlorn ; but for you, frithera ! if ever 
you betray or desert Brutus, what citixen will yoo 
honour ? Whom will you favour, unless yon 
think those who offer kingly diadems worthy 
to be preserved ; those who abolish tiie name of 
king, to be abandoned." He proceeds to display, 
with great force the merit and praises of Brutus ; 
** his moderation, mildness, patience of injuries : 
how studiously he had avoided every step which 
could give a handle to civil tumults ; quitting the 
city, hving retired in the country, forbidding the 
resort of friends to him, and leaving Italy itself, 
lest any cause of war should arise on his account ; 
that as long as he saw the senate disposed to bear 
everything, he was resolved to bear too : but when 
he perceived them inspired with a spirit of liberty, 
he then exerted himself to provide them sucooon 
to defend it' ; that if he had not defeated the 
desperate attempts of C. Antony, they had kut 
Macedonia, lUyricum, and Greece: the last of 
which afforded either a commodious retreat to 
Antony, when driven out of ludy, or the best 
opportunity of invading it, which now, by Bnittu's 
management, being strongly provided with troops, 
stretched out its arms as it were, and offered its 
help to Italy <>. That Caius's march through die 
provinces was to plunder the allies, to scstter 
waste and desolation wherever he passed, to em- 
ploy the armies of the Roman people against the 
people themselves ; whereas Brutus made it a law, 
wheresoever he came, to dispense light, hope, sad 
security to all around him : in short, that the one 
gathered forces to preserve, the other to ovettom 
the republic That the soldiers themselves ooold 
judge of this as well as the senate, as they bad 
declared by their desertion of C. Antony, who by 
that time either was, or would soon be, Bmtns's 
prisoner' ; that there was no apprebensioD (^ 
danger from Brutus's power : that bis legions, his 
mercenaries, his horse, and above all hinuelf« was 
wholly theirs. Formed for the service of the 
republic, as well by his own excellent virtue w « 
kind of fatality derived from his ancestors, both 
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||]ie ftflMT^B and the mother'i side; thmt none 

I ercr blame him for anything, onless for too 

I I ba^wardness and aTersion to war, and his 
hTOoming the ardonr of all Italy in their 
- thint of liberty — that it was a vain fear, 
i tone pretended to entertain, that the vete- 

I vwdd be diafosted to see Bmtns at the head 

f , as if there were any difference between 

and the armies of Hirtius, Pansa, D. 

I, OctaTina ; all -which had severally received 

kononrs for their defence of the people 

; that M. Bmtns conld not be more 

by the Teterans than Decimns, for 

e act of dke Bmtnses, and the praise of 

mmoD to them both, yet those who dis- 

l it were more angry with Decimns, as 

: him, of all others, the last who onght to 

1 4one it : yet what were all their armies now 

if, but relieving Decimns from the siege * ? 

: if there was any real danger from Bmtns, 

■'t sagacity would easily find it out : bat as 

1 jnst BOW heard from his own month, he 

infar from thinking his army to be dangerous, 

^ be looked upon it as the firmest support of 

f^ eoBBon wealth * ; that it was the constant art 

" ( disaffected, to oppose the name of the vete- 

every good design ; that he was always 

to eneourage their valour, but would never 

! their arrogance. "Shall we," says he, "who 

w breaking off the shackles of oar servitude, 

bdisoooraged if any one tells us, that the veterans 

^ not have it so ? Let that then come out from 

e «t last which is true, and becoming my charac 

'A tpeak : that if the resolutions of this body 

I be governed by the will of the veterans, if 

r words and acts mast be regulated by their 

ttien it is high time to wish for death, 

> Roman citizens was ever preferable to 

*; ti)at since so many chances of death 

I them all both day and night, it was not 

e part of a man, mudi less of a Roman, to scru- 

* the pving up that breath to his country, which 

■wt Decoaarily give up to nature'. That An- 

f WIS the single and common enemy of them 

^ 1^ he had indeed his brother Lucius with 

lu> seemed to be bom on purpose, that 

might not be the most infiimoas of all 

I ; that he had a crew also of desperate vil- 

f Stping after the spoils of the repoblic : that 

of Bmtns was provided against these, 

e sole will, thought, and purpose was, to pro- 

' : senate and the liberty of the people — ^who 

trjing, in vain, what patience wonld do, 

1 it necessary at last to oppose force to forced 

t tbey ought, therefore, to grant the same pri- 

jc to M. Bratas, which they had granted before 

■> Decimns, and to Octavius, and confirm by public 

' r what he had been doing for them by his 

t counsel ;** for which purpose he proposed 

(blbwing decree: " Whereas by the pains, 

'Md, industry, virtue of Q. Cspio Bmtus*, 

IproeonsQl, in the utmost distress of the republic, 

rw province of Macedonia, lUyricum, and Greece, 



' rta, X. 7. « Ibid, a 

•n*t8L « Ibid. 10. 

' IL Brains, as appears from the style of this decree, 
^*|WiB adopted lately by his mother's brother, Q. 
I ^*nQiQt Ccpio. whose name, aooording to ciutom, he 
"^MRUDsd with the poawisiiDn of his uncle's estate. 



with all their legions, armies, horse, are now in 
the power of the consuls, senate and people of 
Rome ; that Q. Csepio Bmtns, proconsul, has acted 
herein well, and for the good of the republic, 
agreeably to his character, the dignity of his an- 
cestors, and to his usual manner of serving the 
commonwealth, and that his conduct is and ever 
will be acceptable to the senate and people of 
Rome. That Q. Cspio Bratus, proconsul, be 
ordered to protect, guard, and defend the province 
of Macedonia, Illyricum, and all Greece: and 
command that army which he himself has raised. 
That whatever money he wants for military ser- 
vice, he may use and take it from any part of 
the public revenues, where it can best be raised, 
or borrow it where he thinks proper ; and impose 
contributions of grain and forage, and take care to 
draw all his troops as near to Italy as possible : 
and whereas it appears by the letters of Q. Csepio 
Bmtus, proconsul, that the public service has been 
greatly advanced by the endeavours and virtue of 
Q. Hortensius, proconsul ; and that he concerted 
all his measures with Q. Cepio Bmtus, proconsul, 
to the great benefit of the commonwealth. That 
Q. Hortensius, proconsul, has acted therein rightly, 
regularly, and for the public good, and that it is 
the will of the senate, that Q. Hortensius, procon- 
sul, with his quiestors, proqusestors, and lieute- 
nants, hold the province of Macedonia, till a 
successor be appointed by the senate.'' 

Cicero sent this speech to Bmtus, with that also 
which he made on the first of January, of which 
Bmtus says, in answer to him : '* I have read your 
two orations, the one on the first of January, the 
other on the subject of my letters against Calenus. 
Yon expect now, without doubt, that I should 
praise them. I am at a loss what to praise the 
most in them ; your courage or your abilities : I 
allow you now in earnest to call them Philippics, 
as you intimated jocosely in a former letter*." — 
Thus the name of Philippics, which seems to have 
been thrown out at first in gaiety and jest only, 
being taken up and propagated by his friends, 
became at last the fixed and standing title of these 
orations, which yet for several ages were called, 
we find, indifferently either Philippics or Anto- 
nians**. Brutus declared himself so well pleased 
with these two which he had seen, chat Cicero pro- 
mised to send him afterwards all the rest^ 

Bmtus, when he first left Italy, sailed directly 
for Athens, where he spent some time in concert- 
ing measures how to make himself master of 
Greece and Macedonia, which was the great design 
that he had in view. Here he gathered about him 
all the young nobility and gentry of Rome who, 
for the opportunity of their education, had been 
sent to this celebrated seat of learning ; but of 
them all he took the most notice of young Cicero, 
and after a little acquaintance grew very fond of 
him, admiring his parts and virtue, and surprised 

> Legi orationes toas duas. quorum altera Kal. Jan. 
usua e« ; altera de Uteris meis, qu» habita est abs te 
contra Calenam. Nunc scilicet boo expectas, dum eas 
laudem. Neseio animi an ingenii tui major in illis libeUis 
laus contineatur. Jam oonoedo, ut rel Philippicft vocen- 
tur, quod tu quadam epistola Jocans scripaistL^Ad Brut. 
tL5. 

^ M, Cicero in prime Antonianamm ita scriptum reli- 
quit—AuL GeU. xiiL 1. 

c Hko ad te oratio perferetnr, qnonlam te video do* 
lectari PhiUppicls nostris^Ad Brut iL 4. 
S 
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to find in one so young such a generosity and 
greatness of mind, with such an aversion to 
tyranny <*. He made him, therefore, one of his lieu- 
tenants, though he was but twenty years old ; gave 
him the command of his horse, and employed him 
in several commissions of great trust and import- 
ance, in all which the young man signalised both 
hiB courage and conduct, and behaved with great 
credit to himself, great satisfaction to his general, 
and great benefit to the public service ; as Brutus 
did him the justice to signify, both in his private 
and public letters to Rome. In writing to Cicero, 
** Your son,'' says he, ** recommends himself to 
me so effectually by his industry, patience, activity, 
greatness of mind, and in short by every duty, that 
he seems never to drop the remembrance of whose 
son he is ; wherefore, since it is not possible for 
me to make you love him more than you do already, 
yet allow thus much to my judgment as to persuade 
yourself that he will have no occasion to borrow 
any share of your glory in order to obtain his 
fatiier's honours."" This account, given by one 
who was no flatterer, may be considered as the real 
character of the youth, — which is confirmed like- 
wise by what Lentulus wrote of him about ^the 
same time. ** I could not see your son," says he, 
'* when I was last with Brutus, because hie was gone 
with the horse into winter-quarters ; but, by my 
fiidth, it gives me great joy for your sake, for his, 
and especially my own, that he is in such esteem 
and reputation ; for as he is your son, and worthy 
of you, I cannot but look upon him as my bro- 
ther.'" 

Cicero was so full of the greater affairs, which 
were the subject of his letters to Brutus, that he 
had scarce leisure to take notice of what was said 
about his son. He just touches it, however, in 
one or two letters :■ " As to my son, if his merit be 
as great as you write, I rejoice at it as much a« I 
ought to do ; or if you magnify it out of love to 
him, even that gives me an incredible joy to per- 
ceive that he is beloved by you'. Again, I desire 
you, my dear Brutus, to keep my son with you as 
much as possible : he will find no better school of 
virtue than in the contemplation and imitation of 
you."»» 

Though Brutus intimated nothing in his public 
letters but what was prosperous and encouraging, 
yet in his private accounts to Cicero he signified a 

•I Plut. in Brat 

• Cteero fillus tuut slo mihi ee probat, industria, pa- 
tientia, labore, aoimi magnitudine, omni denique officio, 
ut pronus nunquam dimittere videtur oogitationem, 
cujiu sit filiuB. Quare quoniam effioere non possum, ut 
plurit facias eum, qui tibi est carinlinus, illud tribue 
judicio meo, ut tibi persuadeas, non fore illi abutendum 
gloria tua, ut adipiacatur honoree pateraofti KaL Apr.— 
Ad Brat iL a 

' Filium tuum, ad Brntum onm veni, videre non potui, 
ideo quod Jam in biberna, cum equitibuB erat profectus. 
Bed mediiu fidius ea esse eum opinione. et tua et ipsius. et 
in primbi mea cauBa gandeo. Fratris enim looo mlbi est, 
qui ex te natus, teque dignus est Vale. iin. KaL Jun. — 
Ep. Fam. xiL 14. 

ff De Cicerone meo, et si tantum est in eo, quantum 
scribis, tantum scQioet quantum debeo, gaudeo: et si, 
quod amas eum, eo majora facis ; id ipsum inoredibiliter 
gaudeo, a te eum diligL— Ad Brat U. 6. 

b Ciceronem meum, mi Brute, velim quam plurlmnm 
tecum habeaa Yirtutis dlscipltoam meliorem reperiet 
nnllam, quam contemplationem atque imitationem tut 
xin. Kal. MaiL— Ibid. 7. 



great want of money and recruits, and begged to 
be supplied with both from Italy, especially with 
recruits, either by a vote of the senate, or tf that 
could not be had, by some secret management, 
without the privity of Pansa. To which Cicero 
answered, ** You tell me that yon want two Be* 
cessary things, recruits and money : it is difficult 
to help yon. I know no other way of niang 
money which can be of use to you bat whit 
the senate has decreed, of borrowing it firom the 
cities. As to recruits, I do not see what can 
be done ; for Pansa is so far from granting any 
share uf his army or recruits to you, that he is even 
uneasy to see so many volunteers going over to 
you. His reason I take it is, that he thinks no 
forces too great for the demands of our affiin in 
Italy : for as to what many suspect, that be baa no 
mind to see you too strong, I have no suspidon 
of it."' Pansa seems to have been much in the 
right for refusing to part with any troops oot of 
Italy, where the stress of the war now lay, on the 
success of which the fate of the whole repnbiie 
depended. 

But there came news of a different kind abost i 
the same time to Rome, of Dolabella's soccessliil ! 
exploits in Asia. He Idt the city, as it is said 
above, before the expiration of his consulship, to 
possess himself of Syria, which haul been allotted 
to him by Antony*s management, and taking hit 
way through Greece and Macedonia, to gather what 
money and troops he could raise in those oountriei, 
he passed over into Asia in hopes of indudi^ that 
province to abandon Trebonius and declare for 
him. Having sent his emissaries therefore before 
him to prepare for his reception, be arrived before 
Smyrna, where Trebonius resided, without any 
show of hostility, or forces sufficient to give any 
great alarm, pretending to desire nothing more 
than a free passage through the country to his own 
province. Trebonius refused to admit him into 
the town, but consented to supply him with re- 
freshments without the gates : where many civilities 
passed between them, with great professicms oa 
Dolabella's part of amity and friendship to Tre- 
bonius, who promised in bis turn that if Dolabdla 
would depart quietly from Smyrna, he should ]» 
received into Ephesus in order to pass forward 
towards Syria. To this Dolabella seemingly agreed; 
and finding it impracticable to take Smyrna by 
open force, contrived to surprise it by stratageoL 
Embracing, therefore, Trebonius's offer, he set fo^ 
ward towards Ephesus ; but after he had marched 
several miles, and Trebonius's men, who were 
sent after to observe him, were retired, he tonied 
back instantly in the night, and arriving again at 
Smyrna before day, found it as he expected negli- 
gently guarded and without any apprehension of 
an assault, so that his soldiers, by the help of 
ladders, presently mounting the w alls, possessed 
i Quod egere te duabus neceasariia rebus scribis, soppie- 
mento et pecunia, dif^cile consilium est. Non enim mihi 
occurrunt facultates, quibus uti te posse videam, prrt^ 
illas, quas senatua deorevit, ut pecuzalas a dritstHxa 
mutuas sumerea De supplemento autem non video, quid 
fieri possit. Tantum enim abest nt Pansa de exordia sso 
aut delectu tibi aUquid tribuat, ut etiam moUste fieni, 
tarn multos ad te ire voluntarios : quomodo equidem cfedo, 
quod his rebus quae in Italia deoemuntor, nullas oopitf 
nimis magnas arbitretur : quomodo autem mnltl nupi- 
cantur, quod ne te quidem nimis fiimnm esse vcUt; ifloA 
ego non suspioor.— Ad Brut ii. & 
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themselves of it without opposition, and seized 
Trebonios himself in his bed before he knew any- 
thing of his danger^. 

DolabeUa treated him with the utmost cruelty ; 
kept him two days under torture to extort a dis- 
covery of all the money in his custody, then 
ordered his head to be cut oflf and carried about on 
a spear, and his body to be dragged about the 
streets and thrown into the sea'. This was the 
first blood that was spilt on the accotmt of Cesar's 
death, which was now revenged in kind upon one 
of the principal conspirators, and the only one who 
was of consular rank. It had been projected with- 
out doubt in concert with Antony, to make the 
revenge of Csesar's death the avowed cause of their 
arms, in order to draw the veterans to their side, 
or make them unwilling at least to act against 
them ; and it gave a clear warning to Brutus and 
his associates what they were to expect if their 
enemies prevailed, as well as a sad presage to all 
honest men of the cruel effects and merciless fury 
of the impending war. 

On the news of Trebonius's death the senate 
was summoned by the consul, where DolabeUa was 
nnanimonsly declared a public enemy, and his 
estate confiscated. Calenus himself first proposed 
the vote, and said that if anything more severe 
could be thought of, he would be for it The in- 
dig:nation of the city was so inflamed that he was 
forced to comply with the popular humour, and 
hoped perhaps to put some difficulty upon Cicero, 
who, for his relation to DolabeUa, would as he 
' imagined be for moderating the punishment. But 
I though Calenus was mistaken in this, he was con- 
, cemeid in moving another question which greatly 
{ perplexed Cicero, about the choice of a general to 
manage this new war against DolabeUa. Two 
opinions were proposed ; the one that P. ServiUus 
should be sent with an extraordinary commission, 
, the other that the two consuls should jointly pro- 
secute that war, with the provinces of Syria and 
; Asia aUotted to them. This was very agreeable to 
Pansa; and pushed therefore not only by his 
friends but by aU Antony's party, who fancied that 
it would take off the attention of the consuls from 
I the war of Italy, give DolabeUa time to strengthen 
himself in Asia, raise a coldness between the con- 
suls and Cicero if he ventured to oppose it, and 
above aU put a pubUc affront upon Cassius, who 
by his presence in those parts seemed to have the 
best pretension to that commission. The debate 
continued through the first day without coming to 
any isane, and was adjourned to the next. In the 
meanwhUe Cassius's mother-in-law ServiUa, and 
other friends, were endeavouring to prevaU with 
Cicero to drop the opposition for fear of aUenating 
Pansa, — but in vain ; for he resolved at aU hazards 
to defend the honour of Cassius ; and when the 
debate was resumed the next morning, exerted aU 
his interest and eloquence to procure a decree in 
his ftivour. 

k Appias. UL p. 64S. 

1 Caoseontot est DolabeUa, nulla tuspioione bellL^ 
8ecot» ooUocutionee Cuniliares cum Trebonio ; ooonplez- 
ueqne numnc benerolentic— nootarnus introitiu ia Sroyr- 
nsm, quasi tn hoetSom urbem: oppreasus Treboniu»— 
interfioere oaptum statim nololt, ne nlmis, credo, tn 
victoria Uberalls videretur. Cum verborum oontumeliis 
optimum Tirum inoesto ore laoeraaMt, turn rerberibuB ao 
tormentiB qussttonem habuit pecunic pubUcc, Idqne per 



He began his speech by observing, ** that in 
their present grief for the lamentable fate of 
Trebonius, the republic however would reap some 
good from it, since they now saw the barbarous 
cruelty of those who had taken arms against their 
country ; for of the two chiefs of the present war, 
the one by effecting what he wished had discovered 
what the other aimed at"*. That they both meant 
nothing less than the death and destruction of aU 
honest men, nor would be satisfied it seemed with 
simple death, for that was the punishment of 
nature, but thought the rack and tortures due to 
their revenge ; that what DolabeUa had executed 
was the picture of what Antony intended; that 
they were a true pair, exactly matched, marching 
by concert and equal paces in the execution of 
their wicked purposes.^' This he iUustrates by 
parallel instances from the conduct of each ; and 
after displaying the inhumanity of DolabeUa and 
the unhappy fate of Trebonius, in a manner proper 
to excite indignation against the one and compassion 
for the other, he shows, " that DolabeUa was stiU 
the more unhappy of the two, and must needs 
suffer more from the guilt of his mind than Tre- 
bonius from the tortures of his body. What doubt 
(says he) can there be which of them is the most 
miserable ? — he whose death the senate and people 
are eager to revenge, or he who is adjudged to be 
a traitor by the unanimous vote of the senate ? 
For in aU other respects it is the greatest injury to 
Trebonius to compare his life with DolabeUa's. 
As to the one, everybody knows his wisdom, wit, 
humanity, innooence, greatness of mind in freeing 
his country ; but as to the other, cruelty was his 
delight from a boy, with a lewdness so shameless 
and abandoned, that he used^ to value himself for 
doing what his very adversaries could not object to 
him with modesty. Yet this man, good gods ! was 
once mine ; for I was not very curious to inquire 
into his vices,->nor should I now perhaps have, 
been his enemy had he not shown himself an enemy 
to you, to his country, to the domestic gods and 
altars of us aU, — nay, even to nature and humanity 
itself."" He exhorts them, " from this warning 
given by DolabeUa, to act with the greater vigour 
against Antony ; for if he, who had about him but 
a few of those capital incendiaries, the ringleaders 
of rapine and rebeUion, durst attempt an act so 
abominable, what barbarity were they not to ex- 
pect from Antony, who had the whole crew of them 
in his camp ? " — the principal of whom he describes 
by name and character ; and adds, '* that as he 
had often dissented unwillingly from Calenus, so 
now at last he had the pleasure- to agree with him, 
and to let them see that he had no disUke to the 
man but to the cause ; that in this case he not only 
concurred with him, but thanked him for pro- 
pounding a vote so severe and worthy of the 
republic, ifi decreeing DolabeUa an enemy and his 
estate to be confiscated. " ^ Then as to the second 
point, which was of greater deUcacy, the nomina- 
tion of a general to be sent against DolabeUa, he 
proceeds to give his reasons for rejecting the two 
opinions proposed^ — ^the one for sending ServUins, 
the other for the two consuls. Of the first, he 

biduuro. Post oenrioibus fnctiu caput abacidit, idque ad- 
fixum geetari Juwit in pOo ; rollquimi corpus tractum ao 
laniatum abjeoit in ma^, &o.— Phil. xL 9. 3. 

« Phil. xL 1. ■ Ibid. 4. 

o Ibid. A, 6. 
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gftTt, "that extnordinary commistioni were alwija 
odious where they were not necessary ; and where- 
e?er they had been granted, it was in cases very 
different from this. That if the commission in 
debate should be decreed to Serrilius, it would 
seem an affront to all the rest of the same rank, 
that being equal in dignity they should be thought 
unworthy of the same honour. That he himself 
indeed had voted an extraordinary commission to 
young CKsar, but Cnsar had first given an extra- 
ordinary protection and deliverance to them. That 
they must either have taken his army from him or 
decreed the command of it to him. which could 
not therefore be so properly said to be given as not 
taken away ; but that no such commission had 
ever been granted to any one who was wholly idle 
and unemployed'. As to the second opinion, of 
decreeing that province to the consuls, he shows it 
to be both against the dignity of the consuls them, 
selves and against the public service. That when 
D. Brutus, a consul elect, was actually besieged, 
on the preservation of whom their common safety 
depended, and when a dreadful war was on foot, 
already entrusted to the two consuls, the very 
mention of Asia and Syria would give a handle to 
jealousy and envy ; and though the decree was not 
to take place till D. Brutus should first be relieved, 
yet a new commission would necessarily take off 
some part of their thoughts and attention from the 
^d.*' Then addressing himself to Pansa, he says, 
** that though his mind, he knew, was intent on 
delivering D. Brutus, yet the nature of things 
would force him to turn it sometimes towards 
DolabelU, and that if he had more minds than one 
they should all be directed and wholly fixed on 
Modena^. That for his own part he had resigned 
in his consulship a rich and well-fumished province, 
that nothing might interrupt his endeavours to 
quench that flame which was then raised in his 
country. He vrished that Pansa would imitate 
him whom he used to commend ; that if the con- 
suls, however, desired to have provinces, as other 
great men had usually done, let them first bring 
O. Brutus safe home to them, — ^wbo ought to be 
guarded vrith the same care as the image that fell 
from heaven and was kept in the temple of Vesta, 
in the safety of which they were all safe. That 
this decree would create great delay and obstruction 
to the war against Dolabella, which required a 
general prepared, equipped, and already invested 
with command,— one who had authority, reputa- 
tion, an army, and a resolution tried in the service 
of his country ^ That it must, therefore, either 
be Brutus or Caasius, or both of them. That 
Brutus could not be spared from Macedonia, where 
he was quelling the last efforts of the faction, and 
oppressing C. Antony, who, with the remains of a 
broken army, was still in possession of some con- 
siderable places. That when he hsd finished that 
work, if he found it of use to the commonwealth 
to pursue Dolabella he would d« it of himself, as 
he had hitherto done, without waiting for their 
orders ; for both he and Cassius had on many oc- 
casions been a senate to themselves. That in such 
a season of general confusion, it was necessary to 
be governed by the times rather than by rules. 
That Brutus and Cassius ever held the safety and 
liberty of their country to be the most sacred rule 
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of acting*. For by what law (saya he) by -wlw 
right have they hitherto been acting, the ooe i 
Greece the other in Syria, but by that which Jopitc 
himself ordained* that all things beneficiml to tfa 
community should be esteemed lawful and jost ?- 
for law is nothing else but right reason derived t 
us from the gods, enjoining what is honest* prt 
hibiting the contrary. This was the Iaw ^rhid 
Cassius obeyed when he went into Syria ; Aaotli« 
man's province, if we judge by written 1aw« be 
when these are overturned, his own by the Is'w c 
nature.** But that Cassius's acts might be oonfinn«^ 
also by the authority of the senate, be proposed 
decree to this effect, **that whereas the senate ha 
declared P. Dolabella to be an enemy of the Rooaaj 
people, and ordered him to be pursued by opei 
war, to the intent that he may suffer the pnniishi 
ment due to him both from gods and men ; it i 
the iriU of the senate that C. Cassius, procox»atil 
shall hold the province of Syria in the same man 
ner as if he had obtained it by right of law ; mm 
that he receive the several armies from Q. Marciui 
Crispus, proconsul, L. Statins Murcus, prooon^til 
A. AUienus, lieutenant, which they are faerebj 
required to deliver to him. That with these aoti 
what other forces he can procure he shall parsac 
Dolabella both by land and sea. That for tb« 
occasions of the war he shall have a power to de- 
mand ships, seamen, money, and all thin^ useful 
to him, from whomsoever he thinks fit, in Syria, 
Asia, Bithynia, Pontus ; and that whatever 'pro> 
vince he comes into in prosecuting the war he shall 
have an authority superior to that of the proper 
governor. That if king Deiotams, the father or 
the son, shall assist C. Cassius, proconsol, with 
their troops, as they have oft assisted the Roman; 
people in other wars, their conduct will be accept- 
able to the senate and people. That if any of the 
other kings, tetrarchs, and potentates, shall do the 
like, the senate and people will not be unmindful 
of their services. That as soon as the public affairs 
were settled, C. Pansa and A. Hirtius, the consols, 
one or both of them, should take the first oppor- 
tunity of moving the senate about the disposal of 
the consular and prsetorian provinces ; and that in 
the meanwhile they should all continue in the 
hands of those who now held them, till successors 
were appointed by the senate.*'' 

From the senate, Cicero went directly into the 
forum, to give the people an account of the debate, 
and recommend to them the interests of Cassius : 
hither Pansa followed him ; and, to weaken the in- 
fluence of his authority, declared to the citixens 
that what Cicero contended for was against the will 
and advice of Cassius*s nearest friends and rela- 
tions : of which Cicero gives the following account 
in a letter to Cassius. 

Af. r. Cicero to C. Cauiut. 
^* With what seal I defended your dignity, both 
in the senate and vvith the people, I would have 
you learn rather from your other friends than from 
me. My opinion would easily have prevailed in 
the senate, had not Pansa eagerly opposed it 
After I had proposed that vote, I was produced to 
the people by Servilius, the tribune, and said 
everything which I could of you vrith a strength 
of voice that filled the forum ; and with such a 
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ABSoriiK] approbation of the people, that I had 
VRT seen the like before. Yon will pardon me, 
Ikpe, for dmng it against the will of your mother- 
•-itv. The timorous woman was afraid that Pansa 
m^ be disgoflted. Pansa indeed declared to the 
aaUj that both yonr mother and brother were 
' it it ; ixit that did not move me — I had other 
OM^fitifms more at heart : my regard was to the 
«pb&c to which I haTe always wished well, and 
^jw dignity and glory. Bat there is one thing 
^ 1 enlarged upon in the senate, and mentioned 
lb to the people, in which I must desire you to 
■b Biy words good ; for I promised, and in a 
cr tmired them, that you neither had nor 
IwHt ftir oor decrees, but would defend the 
wpblk yoohelf in your own way : and though we 
hi kvd nothing, either where you were or what 
fates Toa had, yet I took it for granted that all 
ftefcfoeg in those parts were yours ; and was con- 
Meat that you had already recoTered the province 
i^ Aaa to the republic. Let it be your care to 
B^ jwinelf, in endeavouring still to advance 
jwwm glory. Adieu". " 

As to the issue of the contest, tome writers tell 
» tin it ended as Cicero desired : but it is evi- 
dnt, from the letter just recited, and more clearly 
<ai frwn other letters, that Pansa's authority pre- 
wiM against him for granting the commission to 
Ik cwwaU*. Cassiufl, however, as Cicero advised 
■^^clwBd, had little regard to what they were 
jwwng at Rome ; bnt undertook the whole affair 
Mwdf, and soon pat an end to Dolabella's tri- 
■■P*»» as will be mentioned hereafter in its proper 
phct 

tk itatoe of Minerva, which Cicero, upon his 
fa; into enle, had dedicated in the capitol by 
Jk title of the Guardian of the City, was, about 
««d of the last year, thrown down and shattered 
Mats by a tempest of thunder and lightning. 
^ the later writers take notice of as ominous, 
«P«taMiing the fWl of Cicero himself: though 
^JwCieero nor any of that time made any such 
"■«t»n npon it. The senate, however, out of 
^p«t to him, passed a decree, in a full house, on 
B^oghteenth of March, that the stotue should be 
^*«<i and restored to ito placed. So that it was 
^^«»de by pubUc authority what he himself had 
J*p*<i it to be — a standing monument to pos- 
*«y that the safety of the repubUc had been the 
'"w'Mt object of his counsels. 

n. Brutus was reduced by this time to such 
^ in Modcna, that his friends began to be 
P«ly alarmed for him ; taking it for granted, 
**^ be fell into Antony's hands, he would be 
J^JK> better than Trebonius. The mention 
^*^ of a pacification being revived in the se- 
^' Mid recommended by Pansa himself, upon an 
°T^n given by Antony's friends that he was 
'^'J » disposition to submit to reason, Cicero, 
fr^**onccm for Brutus' safety^ consented to 
Jr *^ of a second embassy, to be executed by 
I ^7 *^ Servilius, together with three other 
!?5[5^»wator8 I but finding upon recollection 

•^P««nniL7. 
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QODnllbus decreta est Asia, et pennissom est 



"^onm ipri veoirent ; darent negotium qui ipaam ob- 

f^ <Ue tenatua dacrerit. nt Minenra nostra. Gustos 
/«[i. ?uam turbo dc^^ecerat, restltueretur.— Ep. Fam. xiL 
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that there appeared no s3rmptoms of any change in 
Antony, and that his friends produced no proofs of 
it, nor anything new in his conduct, he was con- 
vinced that he had made a false step, and that 
nothing more was intended than to gain time: 
which was of great use to Antony, as it would 
retard the attempts of relieving Moidena, and give 
an opportunity to Ventidius to join him, who was 
marching towards him at that time with three 
legions. At the next meeting therefore of the se- 
nate, he retracted his opinion, and declared against 
the late decree as dangerous and insidious ; and in 
a warm and pathetic speech pressed them to rescind 
it. He owns, *' that it was indecent for one, whose 
authority they had so often followed in the most 
important debates, to declare himself mistaken and 
deceived ; yet his comfort was, that it was in com- 
mon with them all, and with a consul of the greatest 
wisdom : that when Piso and Calenus, who knew 
Antony's secret — the one of whom entertained his 
wife and children at his house, the other was per- 
petually sending and receiving letters from him, — 
began to renew what they had long intermitted, 
their exhortations to peace ; and when the consul 
thought fit to exhort the same thing, a man, whose 
prudence could not easily be imposed upon, whose 
virtue approved no peace but on Antony's submis- 
sion ; whose greatness of mind preferred death to 
slavery ; it was natural to imagine that there was 
some special reason for all this ; some secret 
wound in Antony's affairs which the public was un- 
acquainted with: especially when it was reported 
that Antony's family were under some unusual afflic- 
tion, and his friends in the senate betrayed a dejec- 
tion in their looks : for if there was nothing in it, 
why should Piso and Calenus above all others — 
why at that time — why so unexpectedly, so sud- 
denly, move for peace ? Yet now, when they had 
entangled the senate in a pacific embassy, they both 
denied that there was anything new or particular 
which induced them to it' : that there could be no 
occasion therefore for new measures when there 
was nothing new in the case itself; that they were 
drawn in and deceived by Antony's friends, who 
were serving his private, not the public interest : 
that he had seen it from the first, though but 
darkly, his concern for Brutus having dazzled his 
eyes ; for whose liberty, if a substitute could be 
accepted, he would freely offer himself to be shut 
up in his phice: that if Antony would humble 
himself, and sue to them for anything, he should 
perhaps be for hearing him ; but while he stood to 
his arms, and acted offensively, their business was 
to resist force by force. But they would tell him, 
perhaps, that the thing was not in their power, 
since an embassy was actually decreed : but what 
is it (says he,) that is not free to the wise, which 
it is possible to retrieve ? It is the case of every 
man to err, but the part only of a fool to persevere 
in error. If we have been drawn away by false 
and fallacious hopes, let us turn again into the 
way; for the surest harbour to a penitent is a 
change of his conduct •." He then shows how 
*' the embassy, so far from being of service, would 
certainly hurt, nay, had already hurt the republic, 
by checking the zeal of the towns and colonies of 
Italy, and the courage of the legions which had de- 
clared for them, who could never be eager to fight 
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while the lenate wai loiiiiding a retreat**. That 
nothing wai more unjoit than to determine any- 
thing about peace without the consent of those 
who were carrying on the war ; and not only with- 
out, but against their consent: that Hirtius and 
Caesar had no thoughts of peace ; from whom he 
had letters then in his hands, declaring their hopes 
of Tictory : for their desire was to conquer, and to 
acquire peace, not by treaty, but by victory^. That 
there could not possibly be any peace with one to 
whom nothing could be granted : they had voted 
him to hare forged sereral decrees of the senate ; 
would they Tote them again to be genuine ? They 
had annulled his laws, as made by violence ; would 
they now consent to restore them ? They had de. 
creed him to have embezzled five millions of money : 
could such a waste be absolved from a charge of 
fraud? That immunities, priesthoods, kingdoms, 
had been sold by him; could those bargains be 
confirmed which their decrees had made void'? 
That if they should grant him the farther Gaul and 
an army, what would it be else but to defer the 
war, not to make peace ? nay, not only to prolong 
the war, but to yield him the victory*. Was it for 
this (says he) that we have put on the robe of war, 
taken arms, sent out all the youth of Italy, that, 
with a most flourishing and numerous army, we 
should send an embassy at last for peace ? and 
must I bear a part in that embassy, or assist in 
that council, where, if I differ from the rest, the 
people of Rome can never know it ? so that what- 
erer concessions are made to Antony, or whatever 
mischief he may do hereafter, it must be at the 
hazard of my credit" He then shows, " that it 
an embassy must needs be sent, he, of all men, 
was the most improper to be employed in it : that 
he had ever been against any embassy ; was the 
mover of their taking the habit of war ; was always 
for the severest proceedings both against Antony 
and his associates : that all that party looked upon 
him as prejudiced ; and Antony would be offended 
at the sight of him'. That if they did not trouble 
themselves how Antony might take it, he begged 
them at least to spare him the pain of seeing Antony, 
which he should never be able to bear : who, in a 
speech lately to his parricides, when he was distri- 
buting rewards to the boldest of them, had promised 
Cicero's estate to Petissius : that he should never 
endure the sight of L. Antony, whose cruelty he 
could not have escaped, but by the defence of his 
walls and gates, and the zeal of his native town : 
that though he might be able to command himself, 
and dissemble his uneasiness at the sight of Antony 
and his crew, yet some regard should be had to his 
life,— not that he set any value upon it himself, but 
it ought not to be thought despicable by the senate 
and people of Rome : since, if he did not deceive 
himself, it was be who, by his watchings, cares, and 
votes, had managed matters so that all the attempts 
of their enemies had not hitherto been able to do 
them any harm'. That if his life had been oft 
attempted at home, where the fidelity of his friends 
and the eyes of all Rome were his guard, what might 
he not apprehend from so long a journey ? that there 
were three roads from Rome to Modena, — the Fla- 
minian, along the upper sea; the Aurelian, along 
the lower ; the Cassian, in the middle : that they 
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were all of them beset by Antony's aUies, hk ov 
utter enemies ; the Cassian, by Lento ; the Fba 
nian, by Ventidius; the Aurelian, by the wbc 
Clodian family b. That he would stay tfaeretfbre 
the city, if the senate would give lesTe, wfaidi w 
his proper seat, his watch, and station : that otht 
miglkt enjoy camps, kingdoms, military command 
he would take care of the city and the affairs 
home, in partnership vrith them ; tbnt he did n 
refuse the charge, but it was the people who refias 
it for him : for no man was less tiraoronB, tbo^ 
none more cautious than he. That a ^ratammi 
ought to leave behind him a reputation of glory 
dying ; not the reproach of error and folly. W] 
(says he) does not bewail the death of Trebonrui 
yet there are some who say, though it is hard indei 
to say it, that he is the less to be pitied for n 
keeping a better guard against a base and detestab 
villain : for vrise men tell us, that he who profess 
to guard the lives of others ought, in the first plac 
to keep a guard upon his ownT. That if he ^loai 
happen to escape all the snares of the road, thj 
Antony's rage was so furious that he would iiev« 
suffer him to return alive from the congress. Hu 
when he was a young volunteer in the wars of Itah 
he was present at a conference of Cn. Pompcr, tli 
consul, and P. Vettius, the general of the Mars 
held between the two camps ; there was no fear, n 
suspicion, nor any violent hatred on either side 
that there was an interview likewise between StU 
and Scipio, in their civil wars, where, though faitJ 
was not strictly observed, yet no Tiolence wa 
offered^. But the case was different in treatio^ 
with Antony, where, if others could be safe, he ml 
least could not: that Antony would never conn 
into their camp, much less they into his : tliat i 
they transacted affairs by letter, his opinion wonU 
always be one and the same, — to reduce ererythinj 
to the will of the senate ; that this would be mt»re< 
presented to the veterans as severe and perversei 
and might excite them perhaps to some violence 
Let my life, therefore, (says he,) be reserved to tb< 
service of my country as long as either dignity ot 
nature vrill allow : let my death fall by the neceaaarj 
course of fate ; or, if I must meet it sooner, let me 
meet it with glory. Since the republic then, ti^ 
speak the most moderately, has no occasion for thii 
embassy, yet, if I can undertake it with safety, I 
will go ; and in this whole affair will govern mj«B 
entirely, fathers, not by a regard to my own danger, 
but to the service of the state ; and, after the miMt 
mature deliberation, will resolve to do that which Ij 
shall judge to.be most useful to the public interest.*^ 

Though he did not absolutely refose the empIoy^{ 
ment, yet he dissuaded it so strongly that the thifig 
vras wholly dropped ; and Pansa, about the end of 
the month, marched away towards Gaul, at the heti 
of his new-raised army, in order to join Hirtios aai 
Octayius, and without farther delay to attempt s 
decisive battle with Antony for the delivery of IL 
Brutus. 

Antony, at the same time, while he was perplex 
ing the counsels of the senate by the intnguei d 
his friends, was endeavouring also by his letters to 
shake the resolution of Hirtius and Octavius, ioi 
draw them off from the cause which they were not 
serving ; but their answers seem to have been shoH 
and firm, referring him constantly to t he aatbon g 
'»• Pbiixaa. ribid.~ia 
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if the aeoote : jet, aa dungs were now drawing 
I crisis, he made one effort more upon 
; and in the following expostulatory letter 
acfa»i them with great freedom for deserting 
trae interest, and suffering themselves to be 
AfBd and drawn in bj Cicero to revive the Pom- 
fBuu ea o a e, and establish a power which in the 
mA wonld destroy them. 

^Hkmiui to Htrtius and Catar. 

** Upoa the news of Trebonios's death, I was 
w^mBj aJfected both with joy and with grief. It 
wm PMitter of real joy to me to see a villain suffer 
fte voBseance doe to the ashes of the most illus- 
tBtena of men ; and that within the circle of the cur- 
«t year the divine providence has displayed itself 
^tike punishment of parricide, inflicted already on 
nme, and ready to fiiU upon the rest. But on the 
•dMr band, it is a subject of just grief to me that 
JDolabefla should be declared an enemy because he 
Iba killed m mu^erer ; and that the son of abnffoon 
ifeoold be dearer to the people of Rome than Caesar, 
&e father of his country : but the cruellest reflec- 
6ai of all is, that you, Hirtius, covered with Cssar's 
frnmrs, and left by him in a condition which you 
ysarsdf vronder at, and you too, young man, who 
•we everything to his name, are doing all which is 
m. yonx power that Dolabella may be thought justly 
eoademned ; that this wretch be delivered from the 
and Cassius and Brutus be invested with all 
You look upon the present state of things 
as people did upon the past, call Pompey's camp 
the senate ; hare made the vanquished Cicero your 
captain ; are strengthening Macedonia with armies ; 
halve given Africa to Varus, twice a prisoner ; have 
Kot Cassias into Syria ; suffered Casca to act as 
tribune; suppressed the revenues of the Julian 
Loperci ; abolished the colonies of veterans, estab- 
Jkied by law and the decree of the senate; promise 
to raCore to the people of Marseilles what was taken 
Iran them by right of war ; forget that a Pompeian 
was Blade incapable of any dignity by Hirtins's 
hv; have supplied Brutus with Appuleius's money ; 
^ypkuded the putting to death Poetus and Mene- 
denos, Cssar's friends, whom he made firee of the 
city ; took no notice of llteopompus, when stripped 
aod banished by Trebonius he fled to Alexandria : 
yoa see Ser. Galba in your camp, armed with the 
tmmt poniard with which he stabbed Caesar ; have 
enlisted my soldiers and other veterans on pretence 
of destroying those who killed Cssar, and then em- 
^oy them, before they know what they are doing, 
agnnst their quaestor, or their general, or their 
comrades. What have you not done which Pompey 
himself, were he aHve, or his son, if he could, would 
not do ? In short, you deny that any peace can be 
Bude, unless I set Brutus at liberty, or supply him 
with provisions : can this please those veterans who 
have not yet declared themselves ? for as to your 
part, you have sold yourselves to the flatteries and 
poisoned honours of the senate. But you come, 
you say, to preserve the troops which are besieged. 
I am not against their being saved, or goiog wherever 
yon please, if they will but leave him to perish who 
has deserved it i on write me word, that the men- 
tion of concord has been revived in the senate, and 
fire consular ambassadors appointed : it is hard to 
believe that those who have driven me to this extre- 
mity, when I offered the fairest conditions, and was 



willing to remit some part of them, should do 
anything with moderation or humanity : nor is it 
probable that the same men, who voted Dolabella 
an enemy for a most laudable act, can ever forgive 
me, who am in the same sentiments with him. 
Wherefore it is your business to reflect which of the 
two is the more eligible or more useful to our com- 
mon interest ; to revenge the deadi of Trebonius, or 
of Caesar : and which the more equitable ; for us to 
act against each other, that the Pompeian cause, so 
often defeated, may recover itself; or to join our 
forces, lest we become at last the sport of our ene- 
mies ; who, which of us soever may happen to foil, 
are sure to be the gainere. But fortune has hitherto 
prevented that spectacle ; unwilling to see two 
armies, like membera of the same body, flghting 
against each other, aud Cicero all the while, like a 
master of gladiators, matching us, and ordering the 
combat ; who is so far happy, as to have caught 
you with the same bait with which he brags to have 
can^t Caesar. For my part, I am resolved to suffer 
no affront either to myself or my friends ; nor to 
desert the party which Pompey hated ; nor to see 
the veterans driven out of their possessions, and 
dragged one by one to the rack ; nor to break my 
word vrith Dolabella ; nor to violate my league with 
Lepidus,a most religiousman; nor to betray Plancus, 
the partner of all my counsels. If the immortal 
gods support me, as I hope they will, in the porauit 
of so good a cause, I shall live with pleasure ; but 
if any other fate expects me, 1 taste a joy however 
beforehand in the sure foresight of your punish- 
ment : for if the Pompeians are so insolent when 
conquered, how much more they will be so when 
conquerors, it will be your lot to feel. In a word, 
this is the sum of my resolution : I can forgive the 
injuries of my friends, if they themselves are dis- 
posed either to forget them, or prepared in conjunc- 
tion with me to revenge the death of Caesar. 1 
cannot believe that any ambassadors will come; 
when they do, I shall know what they have to de- 
mand ^'' Hirtius and Csesar, instead of answering 
this letter, sent it directly to Cicero at Rome, to 
make what use of it he thought fit with the senate 
or the people. 

In this interval Lepidus wrote a public letter to 
the senate, to exhort them to measures of peace 
and to save the effusion of civil blood, by contriv- 
ing some way of reconciling Antony and his friends 
to the service of their country, wiUiout giving the 
least intimation of his thanks for the public honoura 
which they had lately decreed to him. This was 
not at all agreeable to the senate, and confirmed 
their former jealousy of his disaffection to the 
republic and good understanding with Antony. 
They agreed, however, to a vote proposed by 
Ser villus, '* that Lepidus should be thanked for 
his love of peace and care of the citizens, yet should 
be desired not to trouble himself any further about 
it, but to leave that affair to them, who thought 
that there could be no peace unless Antony should 
lay down his arms and sue for it." This letter 
gave Antony's friends a fresh handle to renew their 
instances for a treaty, for the sake of obliging 
Lepidus, who had it in his power, they said, to 
force them to it ; which put Uicero once more to 
the trouble of confuting and exposing all their 
arguments. He told them, " that he was ever 
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afraid from the first lest an insidious offer of peace 
should damp the common zeal for the recovery of 
their liberty. That whoever delighted in discord, 
and the blood of citizens, ought to be expelled 
from the society of human-kind ; yet it was to be 
considered whether there were not some wars 
wholly inexpiable, where no peace could be made, 
and where a treaty of peace was but a stipulation 
of slavery". That the war now on foot was of 
this sort, undertaken against a set of men who 
were natural enemies to society, whose only plea- 
sure it was to oppress, plunder, and murder their 
fellow-creatures, — and to restore such to the city 
was to destroy the city itself*^. That they ought 
to remember what decrees they had already made 
against them, such as had never been made against 
a foreign enemy or any with whom there could be 
p.eace. That since wisdom as well as fortitude 
was expected from men of their rank, though these 
indeed could hardly be separated, yet he was wil- 
ling to consider them separately and follow what 
wisdom the more cautious and guarded of the two 
prescribed. If wisdom then (says he) should com- 
mand me to hold nothing so dear as life, to decree 
nothing at the hazard of my head, to avoid all 
danger, though slavery was sure to be the conse- 
quence, 1 would reject that wisdom be it ever so 
learned ; but if it teaches us to preserve our lives, 
our fortunes, our families, yet so as to think them 
inferior to liberty, to wish to enjoy them no longer 
than we can do it in a free republic, not to part 
with our liberty for them, but to throw them all 
away for liberty, as exposing us only to greater 
mischief without it, I would then listen to her 
Toice and obey her as a god*^. That no man had 
a greater respect for Lepidus than himself; and 
though there had been an old friendship between 
them, yet he valued him not so much for that as 
his services to the public, in prevailing with young 
Pompey to lay down his arms and free his country 
from the misery of a cruel war. That the republic 
had many pledges of fidelity from Lepidus, — his 
great nobility, great honours, high priesthood ; 
many parts of tiie city adorned by him and his 
ancestors ; his wife, children, great fortunes, pure 
from any taint of civil blood ; no citizen ever hurt, 
many preserved by him, — that such a man might 
err in judgment, but could never wilfully be an 
enemy to his country. That his desire of peace 
was laudable if he could make such a peace for 
them now as when he restored Pompey to them. 
That for this they had decreed him greater honours 
than had been ^ven before to any man, — a statue 
with a splendid inscription, and a triumph even in 
absence '. That by good fortune they had managed 
matters so that Pompey's return might consist 
with the validity of Csesar's acts, which for the 
sake of peace they had confirmed ; since they had 
decreed to Pompey the five millions and half which 
was raised by the sale of his estates, to enable him 
to buy them again. He desired that the task of 
replacing him in the possessions of his ancestors 
might be committed to him for his old friendship 
frith his father. That it should be his first care 
to nominate him an augur, and repay the same 
favour to the son which he himself received from 
the father^. That those who had seen him lately 
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at Marseilles brought word that he was readj to 
come with his troops to the relief of Modena, but 
that he vras afraid of giring offence to the -veterans ; 
which showed him to be the true son of tbat fiatber 
who used to act with as much prudence aa <»«rage. 
That it was Lepidus*s business to take care not to 
be thought to act with more arrogance than became 
him : that if he meant to frighten diem with his 
army, he should remember that it was the am j of 
the senate and people of Rome, not his own'. 
That if he interposed his authority without arms, 
that was indeed the more laudable, bat would 
hardly be thought necessary. For thonsb bis 
authority was as great with them as that of tke 
noblest citizen ought to be, yet the senate was not 
unmindful of their own dignity ; and there never 
was a graver, firmer, stouter senate than the pre- 
sent. That they were all so incensed against the 
enemies of their liberty, that no man's anthoritj 
could repress their ardour or extort their arms 
from them. That they hoped the best, bat would 
rather suffer the worst than live slave* •. That 
there was no danger to be apprehended from Le- 
pidus, since he could not enjoy the splendoor of 
his own fortunes but with the safety of all honest 
men. That nature first makes men honest, bat 
fortune confirms them; for though it was the 
common interest of all to promote the aafetj of 
the public, yet it was more particularly of those 
who were happy in their fortunes. That nobody 
was more so than Lepidus, and nobody therefore ' 
better disposed ; of which the people saw a re- 
markable instance, in the concern which he ex- 
pressed when Antony offered a diadem to Caesar, | 
and chose to be his slave rather than his colleague ; 
for which single act, if he had been guilty of 
nothing else, he had richly deserved the worst 
punishment''* Then after inveighing, as usnal, 
against Antony through several pages, he declared 
aU thoughts of peace irith him to be vain, and for 
a fresh proof of it produced his last letter to 
Hirtins and Octarius, and read it publicly to the 
assembly. " Not that he thought it worth reading,** 
he says, '* but to let them see his traitorous views 
openly avowed and confessed by himself." He 
read it to them paragraph by paragraph, with his 
own comment and remarks upnon it ; rallying all 
along, vrith great wit and spirit, " the rage, the 
extravagance, the inconsistency, the folly, and the 
inaccuracy of each sentence." On the whole, he 
says, ** that if Lepidus had seen it he would nei- 
ther have advised or thought any peace with him 
possible. That fire and water would sooner unite 
than the Antonys be reconciled to the republic 
That the first and best thing therefore was to con- 
quer, — the second to decline no danger for the 
liberty of their country ; that there was no third 
thing,_but the last and worst of all, to submit to 
the utmost baseness through a desire of living." 
For which reasons he declared his concurrence 
with Servilius in the vote upon Lepidus's letters, 
and proposed an additional decree, either to be 
joined to the other or published separately, "That 
Pompey the Great, the son of Cnsaus, in offering 
his service and his troops to the senate and people 
of Rome, had acted agreeably to the courage and 
zeal of his father and ancestors, and to his own 
virtue, industry, and good disposi tion to the rs- 
"•^FhlLldilLCL »~^id^. 
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fskSci and that the thing was gratefiil and 
■wrpuMe to the senate and people, and would 
hetnttet be an honoor to himself." 

After the debate, which ended as Cicero wished, 
bt sent the following short letter to Lepidus, which, 
hf the ooldness and negligence with which it is 
invn, seems to be designed to let Lepidus see 
that tkej were perfectly easy and secure at Rome, 
he might think fit to take. 



Cicero to Lepidus. 

** While, out of the great respect which I bear to 
yn, I am m*lnng it my particular care to advance 
yofff dignity as much as possible, it was a concern 
to me to see that you did not think it worth while 
to rcCom your thanks to the senate for the eztraor- 
&iMTj honours which they have lately conferred 
^wn yon. I rejoice, however, that you are so 
^sirous of making peace among citizens. If you 
can separate that peace from slavery, you will con- 
salt both the good of the republic and your own 
^nity ; but tf the effect of it be to restore a des- 
perate man to an arbitrary dominion, I would have 
joa to know that all men of sense have taken a 
rcsc^ntion to prefer death to servitude. You will 
art more wisdy, therefore, in my judgment, if you 
m»idle no farther with thataffairof peace,— which 
is not agreeable either to the senate or the people, 
or to any honest man : but you will hear enough 
of this from others or be informed of it by letters, 
Md will be directed by your own prudence what is 
the best for you to do. "■ 

Flanciis too, who commanded in Gaol, and now 
rerided near Lyons, at the head of a brave army, 
oibrced Lepidus's advice by a letter likewise to 
Che senate on the same subject of peace, — to which 
Geao wrote the following answer : — 

Cicero to Planctu, 

" The account which our friend Fumius brought 
of your affection to the republic was highly agree- 
able both to the senate and people of Rome ; but 
yow letter, when read in the senate, did not seem 
to agree irith Fumius's report : for you advised 
OS to peace, when your colleague, a man of the 
greatest eminence, was besieged by most infamous 
idnodereiB, who ought eiUier to sue for peace by 
hjing down their arms, or if they demand it vrith 
swoffd in hand, it must be procured by victory, not 
treaty. But in what manner your letters, as well 
as Lepldus*8 also, were received, you will under- 
hand from that excellent man your brother, and 
from Fumius," &c.* 

C. Antony, whom we mentioned above to have 
retreated with seven cohorts to ApoUonia, not 
daring to wait for Brutus's arrival, who was now 
advancing towards him, marched out to Buthrotum 
to seek his fortune elsewhere, in quarters more 
secure and remote : but being overtaken and at- 
tadced on his march by a part of Brutus's army, 
he lost three of his cohorts in the action, — and in 
a second engagement with another body of troops, 
which young Cicero commanded, was entirely 
routed and taken prisoner; which made Brutus 
shaolute master of the country vrithout any farther 
opposition'. This fresh success gave occasion for 
a second letter from Brutus to the senate, of which 
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Cicero makes the following mention : ** Your 
letter,'' says he, *' which was read in the senate, 
shows the counsel of the general, the virtue of your 
soldiers, the industry of your officers, and in par- 
ticular of my Cicero. If your friends had been 
willing to move the senate upon it, and if it had 
not fallen into most turbulent times, since the de- 
parture of Pansa, some just and proper honour 
would have been decreed for it to the gods. *** 

The taking C. Antony prisoner put Brutus under 
some difficulty in what manner he should treat 
him. If he set him at liberty, to which he was 
inclined, he had reason to apprehend fresh trouble 
from him, both to himself and the republic ; if he 
kept him prisoner in his camp, he was afraid lest 
some sedition might be raised, on his account and 
by his intrigues, in his own army, or if he put him 
to death that jt would be thought an act of cruelty, 
which his nature abhorred. He consulted Cicero, 
therefore, upon it by letter. ** C. Antony," says 
he, *' is still with me ; but in truth I am moved 
with the prayers of the man, and afraid lest the 
madness of some should make him the occasion of 
mischief to me. I a!n wholly at a loss what to do 
with him. If I knew your mind I should be at 
ease ; for I should think that the best which you 
advised. *' * Cicero's advice was to keep him under 
a safe guard till they knew the fate of D. Brutus 
in Modena.^ Brutus, however, treated him with 
great lenity, and seemed much disposed to give 
him his liberty ; for which purpose he not only 
wrote to the senate about it himself, but permitted 
Antony to write too, and with the style of procon- 
sul, which surprised and shocked all his friends at 
Rome, and especially Cicero, who expostulates 
with him for it in the following terms : — 

"On the thirteenth of April (says he) your 
messenger Pilas brought us two letters, the one in 
your name the other in Antony's, and gave them 
to Servilius the tribune, he to Comutus the praetor. 
They were read in the senate. Antony proconsul 
raised as much wonder as if it had been DolabeUa 
emperor, from whom also there came an express, 
but nobody, like your Pilus, was so hardy as to 
produce the letters or deliver them to the magis- 
trates. Your letter was read ; short indeed, but 
extremely mild towards Antony : the senate was 
amazed at it. For my part I did not know how 
to act Should I affirm it to be forged ? What if 
you should own it ? Should I admit it to be 
genuine ? that was not for your honour. I chose 
therefore to be silent that day. On the next, 
when the affair had made some noise, and Pilus's 
carriage had given offence, I began the debate, said 
much of proconsul Antony ; Sextius performed 
his part, and observed to me afterwards in private 
what danger his son and mine would be liable to 



* Tue IJterc, quw in senatu recitat« sunt, et impe- 
ratoris consilium et militum virtutem, et industriam 
tuorum, in quibus Ciceronis mei deolarant. Quod si tuls 
placuisset de hi^llteris referri, et nid in tempus tur- 
bulentiasimuii^oet disceasom Panse incidlawnt, honos 
quoquo Justus ac debitus diis immortalibus decretus esset. 
—Ad Brut ii. 7. 

• Antonius adhno est nobiscum : sed medins fldlus et 
moveor hominia precibus, et timeo ne ilium allquorum 
furor exoipiat Plane entuo. Quod ai acirom quid tibi 
placeret', sine aollidtudine eaaem. Id enim optimum ease 
|>er8ua8um caaet mibL~Ad Brut li. & 

b Quod me de Antonio conaulis ; quoad Bmti exitum 
oognorimuB, custodiendum puto. — Ibid. 4. 
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if they had really taken up arrot agaiott a proconauL 
Yoa know the man ; he did juatice to the cauae. 
Othera also spoke ; bat our friend Labeo took 
notice that your seal waa not put to the letter, nor 
any date added, nor had you written about it, as 
usual, to your frieods, — from which he maintained 
the letter to be forged; and, in short, convinced 
the house of it. It is now your part, Brutus, to 
consider the whole state and nature of the war : 
you are delighted, I perceive, with lenity, and think 
it the best way of proceeding. This indeed is 
generally right, but the proper place of clemency 
is io cases and seasons very different from the 
present : for what are we doing now, Brutus ? 
we see a needy and desperate crew threatening the 
very temples of the gods, and that the war must 
necessarily decide whether we are to live or not. 
Who is it then whom we are sparing, or what is it 
that we mean ? Are we consulting the safety of 
those who, if they get the better, are sure not to 
leave the least remains of us ? For what difference 
is there between Dolabella and any one of the 
three Antonys t If we spare any of Uiese, we have 
been too severe to Dolabella. It was owing chiefly 
to my advice and authority that the senate and 
people are in this way of thinking, thou^ the 
thing itself indeed also obliged them to it. If you 
do not approve this policy I shall defend your 
opinion, out cannot depart from my own : the 
world expects from you nothing either remiss or 
cruel. It is easy to moderate the matter by se- 
verity to the leaders, generosity to the soldiers. "* 

Cicero had now done everything that human 
prudence could do, towards the recovery of the 
republic ; for all that vigour with which it was 
making this last effort for itself was entirely owing 
to his counsels and authority. As Antony was the 
most immediate and desperate enemy who threat- 
ened it, so he had armed against him the whole 
strength of Italy, and raised up a force sufficient 
to oppress him. Young Octavius, next to Antony, 
was the most formidable to the friends of liberty ; 
but from the contrast of their personal interests, 
and their jealousy of each other's views, Cicero 
managed the opportunity to employ the one to the 
ruin of the other ; yet so as to provide at the same 
time against any present danger from Octavius, by 
throwing a superiority of power into the hands of 
the consuls, whom, from being the late ministers 
of Caesar's tyranny, he had gained over to the 
interests of iiberty. But besides the difficulties 
which he had to struggle with at home, in bringing 
matters to this point, he had greater discourage- 
ments abroad, from the commanders of the several 
provinces: they were all promoted to those go- 
vernments by CBsar, the proper creatures of his 
power, and the abettors of his tyranny*, and were 
now full of hopes, either of advancing themselves 
to dominion, or to a share of it at least, by espous- 
ing the cause of some more powerful pretender. 
Men of this turn, at the head of great and veteran 
armies, could not easily be persuaded to submit to 
a senate which they had been taught to despise, or 
to reduce the military power, which had long 
governed all, to a dependence on the civil. Yet 
Cicero omitted no pains of exhorting them by 
letters, and inviting them by honours, to prefer 

c Ad Brut iL 7. 

* Vides tynumi satellites in imperils: videa cjosdam 
exeroitus in latere veteranoai — Ad Att. xlv. A 



the glory of saving their country to all o^bcr 
whatsoever. Those whom he most distmated, axM 
for that reaaon moat particulariy preaaed* ^ret 
Lepidus, Pollio, and Plancus, who, fay the strengtj 
of their armies, and their possession of Gaol «n 
Spain, were the best qualified to serve or cHotrefi 
the republican cause. He had little hopes of tfa 
two first, yet managed them so well, by l e pres ent 
ing the strength of the honest party, the unanixnici 
of the senate, of the consuls, and all Italy, thmt hi 
forced them at leaat to dissemble their disaflrectioi] 
and make great professions of their duty ; an 4 
above all, to stand neuter till the affairs of Ital^ 
were decided, on which the fate of the republit 
seemed chiefly to depend. Nay, he seems to hm,wi 
drawn Plancus entirely into his measures — aj 
appears from his account of him to Brutus *, anci 
from Plancus*s own letters, in which he gives th4 
strongest assurances of his fidelity, and oflTers tc 
lead his troops to the relief of Modena, and wai 
actually upon his march towards it, when he beard 
upon the road of Antony's defeat — Not long before 
which, Cicero sent him the following letter. 

Cicero io Planeut. 

"Though I understood, from the acconnt of 
our friend Fumius, what your design and retoludon 
was, with regard to the republic, yet, after reading 
your letters, I was able to form a clearer judgement 
of your whole purpose. Wherefore, thoai^h the 
fate of the commonwealth depends wholly on one 
battle, which will be decided, I believe, when jon 
are reading this letter, jet you have acquired great 
applause by the very fame, which was everywhere 
spread, of your good intentions ; and if there had 
been a consul at Rome, the senate, by decreeing 
some considerable honour to you, would have de* 
dared how acceptable your endeavours and prepa- 
rations were. But that time is not only not yet 
past, but was not in my judgment even ripe ; for 
after all, that alone passes with me for honour 
which is conferred on great men, not for the hopes 
of future, but the experience of past services. If, 
then, there be any republic in which honour can 
have its proper lustre, take my word for it, yon 
shall have your share of the greatest ; though that 
which can truly be called honour is not an invita- 
tion to a temporary, but the reward of an habitual 
virtue. "Wherefore, my dear Plancus, turn your 
whole thoughts towards glory — ^help your country 
—fly to the relief of your colleague — support this 
wonderful consent and concurrence of all nations : 
you will ever find me the promoter of your coun- 
sels, the favourer of your dignity, and on all occa- 
sions most friendly and faithful to you : for to all 
the other motives of our union, our mutual affec- 
tion, good offices, old acquaintance, the love oi 
our country, which is now added, makes me prefer 
your life to my own. — Mar. 29th'." 

Plancus in the mean time sent a second letter to 
the senate, to assure them of his zeal and resolu- 
tion to adhere to them, and to acquaint them with 
the steps which he had already taken for their 
service ; upon which they decreed him some extra- 
ordinary honours, at the motion of Cicero, who 
sent him the following account of it. 

« Planci animnm in rempublicam egregtum, legi<nie», 
auxilia, oopias ex Uteris ejos, qnanun ezemplum tibi 
missum arbitror, perspicere potuisti.— Ad Brat, ii 8. 
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Cietro to PtaneuM, 
■■Thoagli, oat of regard to die republic, my 
pctiest joy ought to be for your briDging sach 
itfief azkd help to it, in m time almost of extremity, 
jK nay I f o embrace you after victory and the 
lec of cr y of our liberty, as it is yoar dignity that 
|hc8 me the chief part of my pleasure, which 
afavady is, and ever will be, I perceive, as great as 
possible. For I woold not have yon think that 
ny letters were ever read in the senate of greater 
thin yonn, both for the eminent merit of 
BTvioeBy and the gravity of your words and 
BCkts, which was not at all new to me, who 
was so well acquainted with you, and remembered 
the promises of your lettera to me, and understood 
the whole purpose of your counsels from our 
Fumkis; bi^ tlusy appeared greater to the senate 
thtta was expected ; not that they ever had any doubt 
of your inclinations, but did not fiiUy understand 
how much you were able to do, or how far you 
woald expose yourself in the cause. When M. 
Yarisidios, tiierefore, brought me your letters very 
early, on die 7th of April, I was transported with 
joy apon reading them ; and as a great multitude 
of excellent citizens were then waiting to attend 
my going abroad, I instantly gave them all a part 
of my i^easure. In the mean while our friend 
Mnnariiif, according to custom, came to join me : I 
presently riiowed him your letter, of which he 
knew nothing before ; for Varisidius came first to 
me, as you, he said, had ordered him : soon after, 
the same Mnnatius returned to me with the other 
tvo lettera ; that which you had sent to him, and 
that to the senate : we resolved to carry the Ust 
dizeetly to the praetor, Cornutus,who, by the custom 
of our aacestore, supplies the place of the consuls 
in their absence. The senate was immediately 
called; and, upon the fame and expectation of 
yoor ktten, made up a full house. After they 
were read, a scruple of religion was objected to 
Comotus, from the report of the guardians of the 
dbjckens, that he had not duly consulted the 
caspioes, which was confirmed likewise by our 
eolkge; so that the affair was adjourned to the 
next day. On that day I had a great contest about 
your dignity with Sovilius, who procured by his 
interest to have his opinion declared the first ; but 
the senate left him, and all went the contrary way : 
bvt when they were coming into my opinion, 
wfaidi was delivered the second, the tribune Titius, 
at his request, interposed his negative ; and so the 
debate was put off again to the day following. 
Serviliofl came prepared to support his opposition, 
tfaoogfa against Jupiter himseff, in whose temple 
the thing passed. In what manner I handled him, 
and what a struggle I had to throw off Titius's 
negative, I would have you learn rather from 
other people's lettera: take this, however, from 
mine, that the senate could not possibly act with 
more gravity, firmness, aud regard to your honour, 
than it did on this occasion ; nor is the senate 
mora friendly to you than the whole city ; for the 
body of the people, and all ranks and ordere of 
men, are wonderfully united in the defence of the 
republic. Go on, therefore, as you have begun, 
and recommend your name to immortality ; and 
for all these things, which, from the vain badges of 
outward splendour, carry a show of glory, despise 
them; look upon them as trifling, transitory, 



perishing. True honour is placed singly in virtue, 
which is illustrated with most advantage by great 
services to our country. You have the best oppor- 
tunity for this in the world ; which, since you have 
embraced, persevere, and go through with it, that 
the republic may not owe less to yon than you to 
the republic. You will find me not only the 
favourer, but the advancer of your dignity : this I 
take myself to owe, both to the republic, which is 
dearer to me than my life, and to our friendship, 
&c .—-April the eleventh^." 

Plancus answered him, not long after, to the 
following effect. 

Planeut to Cicero. 

'< It is a pleasure to me to reflect that I have 
never promised anything rashly of myself to you ; 
nor you, for me to othera. In this you have the 
clearer proof of my love, that I desire to make you 
acquainted with my designs before any man else. 
You already see, I hope, that my services to the 
public will grow greater every day : I promise that 
you shall soon be convinced of it. As for me, my 
dear Cicero, may the republic be so delivered by 
my help from its present dangera, as I esteem your 
honours and rewards equal to an immortality ; yet 
were I still without them, I would remit nothing 
of my present zeal and perseverance. If, in the 
multitude of excellent citizens, I do not distinguish 
myself by a singular vigour and industry, 1 desire 
no accession to my dignity from your favour ; but, 
in truth, I desire nothing at all for myself at pre- 
sent ; nay, am even against it, and willingly make 
you the arbiter both of the time and the thing 
itself : a citizen can think nothing late or little, 
which is given by his country. I passed the Rhone^ 
with my army by great journeys, on the 26th of 
April ; sent a thousand horse before me by a 
shorter way from Vienna. As for myself, if I am 
not hindered by Lepidus, none shall complain of 
my want of expedition. If he opposes me on my 
road, I shall take my measures from the occasion. 
The troops, which I bring are, for number, kind, 
and fidelity, extremely firm. I beg the continuance 
of your affection, as long as yon find yourself 
assured of mine. Adieu^. 

Poliio likewise, who now commanded the farther 
Spain, with three good legions, though he was An- 
tony's particular friend, yet made the strongest pro- 
fessions to Cicero of his resolution to defend the 
republic against all invaders. In one of his lettera, 
after excusing himself for not having written earlier 
and oftener, he says : " Both my nature and studies 
draw me to the desire of peace and liberty ; for 
which reason I always lamented the occasion of the 
late war : but as it was not possible for me to be of 
no party, because I had great enemies everywhere, 
I ran from that camp where I could not be safe 
from the treachery of an enemy, and being driven 
whither I least desired, freely exposed myself to 
dangera, that I might not make a contemptible 
figure among those of my rank. As for Cssar 
himself, I loved him with the utmost piety and 
fidelity, because he treated me on the foot of his 
oldest friends, though known to him only in the 
height of bis fortunes. When I was at liberty to 
act after my own mind, I acted so that the beat 
men should most applaud me : what I was com- 
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manded to do, I did so as to show that it was done 
by comroaDd, aud not by inclination. The unjust 
odium which I suffered on that account has suffi- 
ciently convinced me how sweet a thing liberty is, 
and how wretched is life under the dominion of 
another. If the contest then be, to bring us all 
again under the power of one : whoever that one 
be, I profess myself his enemy ; nor is there any 
danger which I would decline, or wish to avoid, 
for the sake of liberty. But the consuls have not, 
either by decree or letters, given me any orders 
what to do. I have had but one letter from 
Pansa since the ides of March, in which he exhorts 
me to signify to the senate that I and my army 
would be in their power ; but when Lepidus was 
declaring openly to his army, and writing to every- 
body, that he was in the same sentiments with 
Antony, that step would have been wholly absurd 
and improper for me ; for how could 1 get forage 
for my troops against his will, in marching through 
his province? or if I had surmounted all other 
difficulties, could I fly over the Alps, which were 
possessed by his g^risons ? Nobody will deny 
that 1 declared publicly to my soldiers, at Corduba, 
that I would not deliver the province to any man, 
unless he were commissioned by the senate. — 
Wherefore you are to look upon me as one, who, 
in the first place, am extremely desirous of peace, 
and the safety of all the citizens ; in the second, 
prepared to assert my own and my country's 
liberty. I am more pleased than you can imagine 
that my friend Gallus is so dear to you : I envy 
him for walking and joking with you : you will ask, 
perhaps, at what rate I value that privilege : you 
shall know by experience, if ever it be in our power 
to live in quiet; for I will never stir one step 
from you. I am surprised that you never signified 
in your letters how I should be able to do the most 
service, by staying in the province, or bringing my 
army into Italy. For my part, though to stay be 
more safe, and less troublesome, yet, since I see, 
that in such a time as this there is more want of 
legions than of provinces, which may easily be 
recovered, I am resolved, as things now stand, to 
come away with my army.— From Corduba, the 
fifteenth of March^" 

There are several letters, also still extant, writ- 
ten at this time from Cicero to Comificius, who 
governed Africa, exhorting him in the same man- 
ner to firmness in the defence of the republic, and 
to guard his province from all invaders who should 
attempt to extort it from him ; and this man, after 
all, was the only commander who kept his word 
with him, and performed his part to his country, 
and lost his life at last in maintaining that province 
in its allegiance to the republic''. 

P. Servilius, who has often been mentioned in 
the debates of the senate, was a person of great 
rank and nobility ; had been consul with J. Caesar, 
in the beginning pf the civil war ; the son of that 
Servilius, who, by his conquests near mount Taurus, 
obtained the surname of Isauricus. He affected 
the character of a patriot ; but having had a par- 
ticular friendship with Antony, was much courted 
by that party, who took the advantage of his 
vanity, to set him up as a rival to Cicero in the 
management of public affairs, in which he frequently 
obstructed Cicero's measures, and took a pride to 
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thwart and disappoint whatever he proposed : 
Cicero had long suffered this with patience, ottt of 
regard to the public service, till, provoked bjr bis 
late opposition in the affair of Plancus, be could 
not forbear treating him with an unusual severity 
and resentment, of which he gives an aocoimt in a 
letter to Brutus. 



Cicero to Brutus. 

** From Plancus's letters, of which a copy, I 
fmagine, has been sent to you, you will perceive 
his excellent disposition towards the republic » with 
the condition of his legions, auxiliaries, and whole 
forces. Your own people have informed you, I 
guess, by this time, of the levity, inconstancy, and 
perpetual disaffection of your friend Lepidus ; who, 
next to his own brother, hates you, his near rela- 
tions, the most. We are anxious with an expec- 
tation which b now reduced to the last criaia ; all 
our hopes are fixed on the delivery of D. Brotos ; 
for whom we have been in great apprefaensioiL 
For my part, 1 have business enough on my hands 
at home with the madman Servilius, whom I have 
endured longer than became my dignity ; but I did 
it for the sake of the republic, lest I should give 
the disaffected a leader not well affected indeed 
himself, yet noble to resort to, which nevertheles* 
they still do. But I was not for alienating him 
wholly from the republic ; I have now put an end 
to my forbearance of him, for he began to be «o { 
insolent that he looked upon no man as free. Bat 
in Plancus's debate he was strangely mortified ; 
and after two days' contest was so roughly handled 
by me, that he will be the modester, I dare asy, 
for the future. In the midst of our contention on 
the nineteenth of April, I had letters delivered to 
me in the senate from our friend Lentulus in Asia, 
with an account of Cassius, the legions, and Syrian 
which when I read presently in public, Servilius 
sunk, and many more besides ; for there are some 
of eminent rank who think most wickedly : but 
Servilius was most sensibly chagrined, for the 
senate's agreeing to my motion about Plancus. The 
part which he acts is monstrous^" 

The news which is mentioned in this letter to 
have been sent by Lentulus, of Cassius' success, 
was soon after confirmed by particular letters to 
Cicero, from Brutus and Cassius themselves ; sig- 
nifying, " that Cassius had possessed hims^ of 
Syria before DolabeUa had arrived there : that the 
generals, L. Marcus and Q. Crispus had given up 
their armies to him : that a separate legion under 
CKcilius Bassus had submitted to him against the 
will of their leader : that four other legions, sent 
by Cleopatra from Egypt, to the assistance of 
DolabeUa, under his lieutenant Allienus, had all 
declared for him :" and lest the first letter should 
miscarry, as they often did, from such a distance, 
by passing through the enemy's quarters, Cassius 
sent him a second, with a more fiill and distinct 
account of all particulars. 

CcusiuSf Proconsul f to his friend M. Cicero. 

" If you are in health, it is a pleasure to me ; I 
am also very well. I have read your letter in which 
I perceived your wonderful affection for me ; for 
you not only wish me well, which indeed you have 
always done, both for my own sake and the I 
1 Ad Brut U. 2. 
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npvbfic'fl, but entertain an uncommon concern mnd 
<u li rifndf for me. Wherefore, as I imagined, in 
tke firat place, that joa wonld think it impossible 
£v me to dt still and see the republic oppressed ; 
mad in the second, that whenever yon supposed me 
to> be in action, you would be solicitous about my 
taktf snd tuooess ; so, as soon as I was master of 
t3« kflWBM which AUienns brought from Egypt, I 
■smeifiately wrote to y«u, and sent several ex- 
to Rome : I wrote letters also to the senate, 
ferbade the delivery of them till they had been 
<nt shown to you. If these letters have not 
iCBciied yon, 1 make no doubt but that Dolabella, 
wlw, by die wicked murder of Trebonius, is mas- 
ter of Asm, has seized my messengers and inter- 
cefpfced them. 1 have all the armies which were in 
%Tia under mj command ; and having been forced 
Co A sdn awhile, till I had discharged my pro- 
■bes to tfaem, am now ready to take the field. I 
beg of yon to take my honour and interests under 
your e^»ecial care : for yon know that I have never 
lefued any danger or labour for the service of my 
ooDtiy : tiiat by your advice and authority I took 
arms against these infamous robbers : that I have 
not only raised armies for the defence of the repub- 
fir and our Hberty, but have snatched them ftrom 
the hands of the most cruel tyrants ; which if Do- 
ld»dlB had seized before me, he would have given 
fresh spirit to Antony's cause, not only by the 
^proach, but by the very fame and expectation of 
Ins troops : for which reasons take my soldiers, I 
beseech yon, under your protection, if you think 
ttem to have deserved well of the state ; and let 
aone of them have reason to repent that they have 
p r efe iie d the cause of the republic to the hopes of 
phinder and rapine. Take care, also, as far as it 
ii ia yonr power, that due honour be paid to the 
eiDperors Murcus and Crispus : for Bassus was 
msierably unwilling to deliver up his legion ; and 
if his soldiers had nibt sent a deputation to me in 
ffke of him, would have held out Apamea against 
ffle, tin it could be taken by force. I beg this of 
JOQ, not (mly for the sake of the republic, which of 
all things was ever the dearest to you, but of our 
fKeadship also, which I am confident has a great 
weight with yon. Take my word for it, the army 
which I have is the senate's, and every honest 
bud's, and above all, yours : for by hearing perpe. 
tuaHy of your good disposition, they have conceived 
a wonderful affection for you ; and when they come 
to understand that you make their interests your 
special care, they will think themselves indebted 
to yoa for everything. Since I wrote this, I have 
beard that Dolabella is come into Cilicia with all 
hit forces : I vrill follow him thither, and take care 
^lat yon shall soon be informed of what 1 have 
done. 1 wish only that my success may be answer- 
able to my good intentions. Continue the care of 
yoor health and your love to me"." 

Brutos, who had sent this good news before to 
Cicero, as well as to his mother and sister Tertia, 
charged the latter not to make it public till they 
bad first consulted Cioero, whether it was proper 
to do so or not". He was afraid lest the great 
prosperity of Cassius might give umbrage to the 
Cgsarian party, and raise a jealousy in the leader s 

■ Ep. Fam. xiL 12 ; it. ibid. 11. 

■ Ego aeripBl ad Tertiam aororem ei matrenn, no prioa 
«te«nt hoc, qnod optime ao feliciasinie geadt Caasias, 
qaani ioum consilium oognoviannt.— Ad Brut il. 5 



who were acting against Antony, that the repub- 
lican interest would grow too strong for them. 
But Cicero seut him word, that the news was 
already known at Rome before his letters arrived ; 
and though there was some ground for his appre- 
hensions, yet on the whole Uiey thought it more 
advisable to publish than to suppress it<*. 

Thus Cicero, as he declared to the senate by his 
letters, expresses, and exhortations, was perpe- 
tually exciting all who had power or command in 
any part of the empire, to the common defence of 
their liberty p ; and for his pains, had all the rage 
and malice of the factious to struggle with at home. 
These were particularly troublesome to him at this 
time, by spreading false reports every day from 
Modena, oif Antony's success, or what was more 
to be apprehended, of his union with the consuls 
against D. Brutus ; which raised such a terror 
through the city, that all honest men were prepar- 
ing to run away to Brutus or Cassius i. Cicero 
however was not disheartened at it, but in the gene- 
ral consternation appeared cheerful and easy : and, 
as he sends word to Brutus, had a perfect confidence 
in the consuls, while the majority of his friends 
distrusted them ; and from the number and firm- 
ness of their troops, had but little doubt of their 
victory, if ever they came to a battle with Antony'. 
But what touched him more sensibly was a story, 
kept up for some days with great industry, that 
he had formed a design to make himself ma^r of 
the city and declare himself dictator ; and would 
appear publicly with the fasces within a day or 
two. The report, as groundless as it was, seems 
to have disturbed him ; but when Appuleius, the 
tribune, one of his warm friends, vras taking pains 
to confute it, and justify him in a speech to the 
people, they all cried out with one voice, that 
Cicero had never done, nor designed to do any- 
thing, but what was the best and most beneficial to 
the republic* : this gave him some comfort ; but 
what brought him much greater was, the certain 
news of a victory gained over Antony at Modena, 
which arrived within a few hours after Appuleius's 
speech*. 

The siege of Modena, which lasted near four 
months, was one of the roost memorable in all 
antiquity, for the vigour both of the attack and 
the defence. Antony had invested it so closely and 
posted himself so advantageously, that no succours 



o Video te veritum ease, id quod Terendum fuit, no 
animi partium Csaaria— vehementer oomrooverentur. 8ed 
antequam tuaa literaa aocepimoa, audita res erat et per- 
Tulgata.— Ad Brut ii. & 

P Meis literis, mels nunoiis, meis cohortationibua, omnea, 
qui ubique esaent, ad patria presidium ezcitatoa.— PhO. 
xir. 7. 

<i Tridno vero ant quatriduo—timore qnodam perculaa 
civitas tota ad te ae cum conjugibua et liberia effundebat. 
—Ad Brut 3 ; Ep. Fam. xU. 8. 

' Tristea enim de Bruto nostro liters, nnnoiique affere- 
bantur, me qufdem non maxime oonturbabant. His enim 
exercitibus. ducibusque quoa habemus, nullo modo pote- 
ram diffidere. I^^eque aaaentiebar majori parti hominum. 
Fidem enim consul um non condemnabam, qvut suspects 
vehementer erat Deaiderabam nonnullia in rebus pru- 
dentiam et celeritaton.— Ad Brut ii. 1. 

• Itaque P. Appuleius— doloris mei concionem babuit 
maximam— in qua, cum me— liberare suspicione /ludum 
vellet : una voce ouncta oondo declaravit, nihil esse a me 
nnquam de republioa nisi optime oogitatum.— Phfl. xir. 6. 

( Post banc concionem duabus tribusve horls optatia- 
aimi nuntii et litere venenmt— Ibid. 
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coald be thrown into it; and Bratni, though 
reduced to the utmost struts, defended it still with 
the greatest resolution. The old writers have 
recorded some stratagems which are said to have 
been put in practice on this occasion : " how Hir- 
tius provid^ men skilled in diving, with letters 
written on lead, to pass into the tower under the 
river which runs through it ; till Antony obstructed 
that passage by nets and straps placed under water ; 
which gave occasion to another contrivance, of 
sending their intelligence backwards and forwards 
by pigeons"." 

Pansa was now upon the point of joining Hirtius 
with four legions of new levies, which he brought 
from Rome ; but when he was advanced within a 
few miles of Hirtius's camp, Antony privately 
drew out some of his best troops, with design to 
surprise him on the road before that union, and to 
draw him, if possible, to an engagement against 
his will. We have a particular account of the 
action, in a letter to Cicero from Ser. Galba, one 
of the conspirators against Caesar, who bore a 
principal part and command in it 

Gnlba to Cicero, 
*' On the 'fifteenth of April, the day on which 
Pansa was to arrive in Hirtius's camp, (in whose 
company I was, for I went a hundred miles to 
meet him, on purpose to hasten bis march) Antony 
drew out two of his legions, the second and thirty- 
fifth, and two pnetorian cohorts ; the one his own, 
the other Silanus's, with part of the Evocati', and 
came forward towards us, imagining that we had 
nothing but four legions of new levies. But in the 
night, to secure our march to the camp, Hirtius 
had sent us the Martial legion which I used to 
command, and two praetorian cohorts. As soon as 
Antony's horse appeared in sight, neither the 
Martial legion nor the pnetorian cohorts could be 
restrained from attacking them ; so that when we 
could not hold them in, we were obliged to follow 
them against our wills. Antony kept his forces 
within CasteUFranco' ; and being unwilling to have 
it known that he had his legions with him, showed 
only his horse and light-armed foot. When Pansa 
saw the Martial legion running forward agaiost 
his orders, he commanded two of the new-raised 
legions to follow him. As soon as we got through 
the straits of the morass and the woods, we drew 
up the twelve cohorts in order of battle. The 
other two legions were not yet come up. Antony 
immediately brought all his troops out of the village 
ranged likewise in order of battle, and without 
delay engaged us. At first they fought so briskly 
on both sides, that nothing could possibly be 
fiercer : though the right wing, in which I was, 
with eight cohorts of the Martial legion, put An- 
tony's thirty-fifth legion to flight at the first onset, 
and pursued it above five hundred paces from the 
place where the action began : wherefore observing 

« Frontin. De Stratagcoi. UL 13; PUn. Hist Nat x. 37. 
Dk>« p. 315. 

' The evoeati w«re a choice body of veteran soldiera, 
who, after their diinni«rion from senrioe, being yet vigorous 
and fit for war, were invited to it again, as a sort of volun- 
teers, by the ocuuul or gooeral, and distinguished from the 
rest by pecoliar privileges. 

7 Ad Forum Oallonun : now called Castel-Franeo, a small 
village on the JEmiUan-way between Modena and Bologna. 
^Cluver. Ital. Ant. 1. L o. iS. 



the enemy*s , horse attempting to snrrouiul oar 
wing, I began to retreat, and ordered the light- 
armed troops to make head against the McM>risli 
horse, and prevent their coming upon us behind* 
In the meanwhile I perceived myself in the midst 
of Antony's men, and Antony himself but a little 
way behind me: upon which, with my shield thrown 
over my shoulder, I pushed on my horse with all 
speed towards the new legion that was coming to- 
wards us from the camp : and whilst Antony's men 
were pursuing me, and ours by mistake throwing 
javelins at me, I was preserved, I know not how, 
by being presently known to our soldiers. Caesar's 
pnetorian cohort sustained the fight a long time 
on the iEmilian road : but our left wing, which 
was the weaker, consisting of two cohorts of the 
Martial legion, and the pretorian of Hirtius, began 
to give ground, being surrounded by Antony's 
horse, in which he is very stroi^. When all otur 
ranks had made good their retreat, 1 retreated 
myself the last to our camp. Antony, as the ccm- 
queror, fiuicied that he could take it; but upon 
trial lost many of his men in the attempt, without 
being able to do us any hurt Hirtius in the nkeea 
time, hearing of the engagement, marched oat 
with twenty veteran cohorts, and meeting Antonj 
on his return, entirely routed and pat to flight his 
whole army, in the very same place where thej 
had fought before at Castel- Franco. About ten 
at night Antony regained his camp at Modena, 
with all his horse. Hirtius retired to tiut camp 
which Pansa had quitted in the momingf and where 
he left the two legions which Antony attacked, j 
Thus Antony has lost the greater part of his 
veteran troops, yet not without some loss of oar 
prodtorian cohorts and the Martial legion : we took 
two of Antonyms eagles and sixty standards, and 
have gained a considerable advantage'.*' | 

Besides this letter from Galba, there came letters 
also severally, from the two consuls and Octavios, i 
confirming the other account, with the addition 
of some farther particulars : that Pansa, fighting 
bravely at the head of his troops, had reoeivei two 
dangerous wounds, and was carried off the field to 
Bologna : that Hirtius had scarce lost a sin^e man : 
and that to animate his soldiers the better, he took 
up the eagle of the fourth legion and carried it 
forward himself : that Csesar was left to the guard 
of their camp ; where he was attacked likewise by 
another body of the enemy, whom he repnlsed 
with great loss*. Antony reproadied him after* 
wards with running away from this en gagem ent in 
such a fright, that he did not appear again till two 
davs after, and without his horse or general's 
habit : but the account just mentioned was gives 
by Cicero from letters that were read to the senate, 
in which Hirtius declared him to have acted with 
the greatest courage ^. 

* Ep. Fam. x. 30i 

• Cum— ipee in primls Pansa pognareC. duobos periea- 
lods vulneribus acceptis, tublatus e pnriio.— Phil. ziv. 9. 

Hirtiua ipee, aquilaro quart* legionis cum inferrei, qua 
nnllius pulchriorem speciem imperatorisacoepimus, oum 
tribus Antonii legionibus, equitatnque e(mflixit^-4bid. la 

Ccwv-adolesoens maximi animi, ut veriadme loriUt 
Hirtius, oastra mnltarum legionum pauds oohortibot 
tutatus est, eeoundumque pralium fecit— Ibid. ; Appiin. 
iU. A71. 

^ Priore pnriio Antonins eum fugtea soribit, ae siae 
paludamento equoque post bidoom < 
Suet. in. Aug; 10. 
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The mm mehed Rome on the twentieth of 
Ji|ril» vhere it raiaed an incredible joj ; and the 
pHfeer, we may imagine, for the late terrors which 
kad aoffnied from contrary reports. The 
body of the people assembled presently 
Cicero's house, and carried him in a kind of 
to the capitol, whence, on their retam, 
ttey i^Aced him in the rostra to give them an 
asannt of the Tictory ; and then conducted him 
IsBK with iaiknite acclamations : so that in a letter 
ipoa it to Bmtns, he says, that he reaped on that 
^ the ftdl frolt of all his toils, if there be any 
Ink m tme and solid glory ^. 

The day following the senate was summoned 
If IL Cornntns, the pmtor, to deliberate on the 
yten of the consols and Octavins. Seryilius's 
was, ** that the city should now quit the 
and take the common gown again ; and 
ite a public thanksgiring should be decreed jointly 
to the honour of the consuls and Octarios. Cicero 
tfAe next, and declared strongly against quitting 
tie sa g BM , till D. Bmtns was first delivered from 
Ae saege ; that it would be ridiculous to put it off 
tdl they dionld see him in safety, for whose sake 
ftty had pot it on ; that the motion for quitting it 
lowed frcnn envy to D. Brutus : to deprive him of 
(ke glory that it would be to his name, to have it 
dehvered to posterity that the people of Rome 
bad pat on the sagom for the danger, and resumed 
thtt gown for the preservation of one citizen. He 
idtaed them therefore to continue in their former 
■iad, of thinking the whole danger and stress of 
tbe war to depend on D. Brutus, and though there 
was ffsson to hope that he was already safe, or 
•odd shortly be so» yet they should reserve the 
frtoit of that hope to fact and the event, lest they 
Aoold be found too hasty in snatching the favour 
<if the gods, or foolish in contemning the power 
<tf fefftane^'." Then as to the decree of the thanks- 
fifiag, be urges Servilius with omitting two things 
ia his vote, which ought necessarily to have accom- 
puied it : the giving Antony the title of enemy, 
nd their own generals, of emperors. ** The swords 
of oar soldiers are dyed,'' says he, ** or rather 
Bcutened only as yet, with blood ; if it was the 
bkod of enemies, it was an act of the utmost piety : 
if of dtizens, the most detestable wickedness ; how 
Vng thai shall he, who has outdone all enemies 
ia viOasy, go without the name of enemy ? He 
it sow waging an inexpiable war with four consuls, 
vith the senate and people of Rome ; denounces, 
p^ues, devastation, the rack and tortures to us 
d : confenes that Dolabella's horrid act, which 
BO barbarians would own, was done by his advice : 
I Mares what he would have done to this city, by 
t^ calamity of the people of Parma ; honest and 
etcdlent men, firm to the interests of the senate 
ud people, whom L. Antony, the portent and dis- 
grace of his species, put to death by all the methods 
of cruelty*." That Hannibal was never so barba- 
rous to any city, as Antony to Parma. He conjures 
tkem to remember how much they had all been 
terrified for two days past by villsnous reports 

* Cum iMStemo die me ovantem ac prope triomphantem 
I'palu* Romanns in Cspitollum domo tulerit ? d(Hnum 
isdt roduerit.~Pbil. xiv. &. 

Quo qiiid«ni cUe magnomm meomm labormn^— fruotnm 
Mpi nuudmom; si modoest aliqnis fmotus ex iolida 
nnqae ghtrte. ^.-.Ad Brat, a 

'Phaxiv.1,2. «Ibid.a 



spread about the city, and were expecting eith 
wretched death or lamentable flight, and c 
they scruple to call those men enemies, from wl 
they feared such dreadful things ? He then ] 
posed to enlarge the number of days of the thai 
giring, since it was not to be decreed to one, 
to three generals jointly ; to whom, in the 
plade, he would give the title of emperors, s 
there had not been a supplication decreed witl 
it for twenty years past, so that Servilius sh* 
not either have decreed it at all, or allowed 
usual honour to those, to whom even new 
unusual honours were due '. That if, accor 
to the present custom, the title of emperor 
commonly given for killing a thousand or tn 
Spaniards, Gauls, or Thracians, how could 
reiiise it now when so many legions were roc 
and such a multitude slain ? for with what hone 
(says he) and congratulations, should our deliv< 
themselves be received into this temple, when 
terday, on the account of what they have d 
the people of Rome carried me into the capit 
a kind of triumph ? for that, after all, is a 
and real triumph, when, by the general voi< 
the city, a public testimony is given to those 
have deserved well of the commonweakh. Fc 
in the common joy of the whole city, they con 
tulated me singly, it is a great declaration of 1 
judgment : if they thanked me, still g^reatei 
both, nothing can be imagined more glori< 
that he was forced to say so much of bin 
against his will, by the strange envy and inji 
which he had lately suffered : that the insol 
of the factious, as they all knew, had raisi 
report and suspicion upon him, of his aiming 
tyranny, though his whole life had been spen 
defending the republic from it ; as if he, who 
destroyed Catiline for that very crime, was 
sudden become a Catiline himself'. That if 
report had found credit in the city, their de 
was, by a sudden assault upon his person, as t 
a tyrant, to have taken away his life. That 
thing itself was manifest, and the whole a 
shoiSd be laid open in proper time. That he 
said all this not to purge himself to them 
whom he should be sorry to want an apology^ 
to admonish certain persons of jejune and nai 
minds, to look upon the virtue of excellent 
zens as the object of their imitation, not of ( 
envy, since the republic was a wide field, w 
the course of glory was open to many^. Tl 
any man contested with him the first place ii 
government, he acted foolishly, if he meant t 
it by opposing vice to virtue : that as the race 
gained by running the fastest, so virtue was 
to be conquered by a superior virtue ; that 
could never get the better of him by bad vot 
by good ones perhaps they might — and he hit 
should be glad of it : that the people of B 
were perpetually inquiring, how men of i 
rank voted and acted ? and formed their j 
ment of them accordingly. That they all ren 
bered, how in December last he was the au 
of the first step towards recovering their lib 
how from the 1st of January he had been c 
nually watching over the safety of the comi 
wealth : how his house and his ears were 
day and night to the adrices and informatio 



t Phfl. xiv. 4. 



r Ibid. 5. 



^ Ibid. 6 
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all who came to him. How bis opinion alwa3r8 
was, against an embassy to Antony : how be bad 
always voted him an enemy, and their present 
state, a war, but as oft as be mentioned an enemy or 
a war, the consuls had always dropped bis motion, 
from the nomber of those that were proposed', 
which could not however be done in the present 
case, becaose be, who had already voted a thadks- 
giving, had nnwarily voted Antony an enemy, 
since a thanksgiving had never been decreed but 
* against enemies, and never asked or granted in 
what was properly a civil war : that they should 
either have denied it, or must of course decree 
those to be enemies, for whose defeat it was 
granted." Then after flourishing on the particular 
merit of the three generals, Panisa, Hirtins, Octa- 
vins ; and showing how well they had each 
deserved the name of emperor, be decrees a 
thanksgiving of fifty days in the name of the three 
j jointly^. In the last place, he proceeds to 
I speak of the rewards due to the soldiers, and 
I especially of the honours to be paid to those who 
had lost their lives in the defence of their country. 
I For these he proposes " a splendid monument to 
be erected in common to them all, at the public 
charge, with their names and services inscribed ;" 
and in recommending it, breaks out into a kind 
of funeral eulogium upon them : — ** O happy 
death,'' says he, ** which when due to nature, was 
paid to your country ! for I cannot but look upon 
you as bom for your country, whose name is even 
derived from Mars : as if the same god who gave 
birth to this city, for the good of nations, had 
given birth also to you, for the good of this city. 
Death in flight is scandalous : in victory, glorious ; 
wherefore whilst those impious wretches, whom 
you slew, will suffer the punishment of their par- 
ridde in the infernal regions ; you, who breathed 
your last in victory, have obtained the place and 
seat of the pious. The life given to us by nature 
is short, but the memory of a life well spent, 
everlasting. If it were - not longer than this life, 
who would be so mad, at the expense of the 
greatest pains and dangers, to contend for the 
prixe of glory ? Your lot therefore is happy, O 
you, while you lived, the bravest, now the holiest 
of soldiers ; for the fame of your virtue can never 
be lost, either by the forgetfulness of those who 
are now alive, or the silence of those who shall 
come hereafter ; since the senate and people of 
Rome have raised to you, as it were with their own 
hands, an immortal monument. There have been 
many great and famous armies in the Punic, 
Gallic, Italic wars ; yet no such honour was ever 
done to any of them. I wish that we could still 
do g^reater, since you have ddne the greatest ser- 
vices to us; you drove Antony mad with rage, 
from the city : you repulsed him, whfen he 
attempted to return. A fabric therefore shall 
be erected of magnificent work, and letters 
engraved upon it, the eternal witnesses of your 
divine virtue ; nor will those who see or hear of 
your monument, ever cease talking of you : so 
that, instead of this frail and mortal condition of 
life, you have now acquired an immortality'." He 
then renews their former assurances to the old 
legions, *' of the full and punctual payment of all 
which had been promised to them, as soon as the 
' PhU. xiv. 7. rh)id.8,9, 10, U. 

'Ibid. 12. 



war should be over ;" and for those, in the meari 
time, who had lost their lives for their coantrrj 
he proposes that " the same rewards which wo>aii 
have been given to them if they bad lived, shooU 
be given immediately to their parents, childrcBj 
wives or brothers." All whici be incliMles. uj 
usual, in the form of a decree, which was rati£f4 
by the senate. 

Antony being cruelly mortified by (his defieafj 
kept himself close within his camp, and resolTrd 
to hasard nothing farther, but to act only on tht\ 
defensive ; except by harassing the enemy with hi 
horse, in which he was far superior. He still hopri 
to make himself master of Modena, whic^ w» 
reduced to extremity, and, by the strength of hu 
works, to prevent their throwing any relief into it 
Hirtius and Octavius, on the other hand, date with j 
victory, were determined at all haxarda to relieve it: 
and after two or three days spent in finding tiie 
most likely place of breaking through the entroicb. 
ments, they made their attack with 8ud& vigour, 
that Antony, rather than suffer the town to he 
snatched at last out of his hands, chose to drav 
out bis legions, and come to a general battle. TV 
fight was bloodv and obstinate, and Antony's ma, 
though obliged to give ground, bravely dispeted 
every inch of it : till D. Brutus, taking the opp<K^ 
tunity at the same time to sally out of the town tt 
the head of his garrison, helped greatlj to detrr- 
mine and complete the victory. Hirtins pusfa^ 
bis advantage with great spirit, and forced hi* 
way into Antony's camp ; but when he had gusnd 
the middle of it, was unfortunatdy killed nev 
the general's tent Pontius Aquila, one of tbe 
conspirators, was killed likewise in the same 
place : but Octavius, who followed to support 
them, made good their attempt, and kept pos- 
session of the camp, with the entire defeat and 
destruction of Antony's best troops : while Antonr 
himself, with all bis horse, fled with great precipi- 
tation towards the Alps. Some writers give i 
different relation of this action, but from the £m^ 
and circumstances of it delivered by Cicero, this 
appears to be the genuine account. The consd 
Pansa died the day following of his vrounds at 
Bologna "*. 



A. uRB. 71a 
cic 64. 



SECTION XI. 

Thb entire defeat of Antony's army made aS 
people presently imagine, that the war was at a 
end, and the liberty of Rome e<ta- 
blished, which would probably h*^ 
been the case, if Antony had eitber 
perished in the action, or the consuls survived it. 
But the death of the consuls, though not felt »Q 
sensibly at first, in the midst of their joy for \k 
victory, gave the fatal blow to all Cicero's scheme*, 
and was the immediate cause of the ruin of tbe 
republic*. Hirtius was a man of letters and polite- 
ly Cum alia laudo, et gaudeo accidisse, torn quod Bntii 
eruptio non solum ipsi salutaris fnit, sed eUam maxuso 
ad victoriam adjumoita— Ad Bmt 4. 

Ibi Hirtium quoque periisso et Pontium AqnUam, Jtc- 

Ep. Fam. x. 33 ; it Ep. Fam. xL 13 ; Appian. 1. 3 p. 372- 

■ Hirtium quidem et Fansam— In consuUtu rnpoblicf 

aalutarea, alieno aaneteanpore aroiaimut.— Ep. Fam. xii ^ 

Pnnaa amlaao, quantum detriment! respuMica aooeperit. 

non te preterit [Ep^ Fam. xL 9.] Qoanto ait in p^eulo 
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MSB, mtimatelj entrusted with Caesar's counsels, 
md employed to write his acts ; but as he was the 
proper creature of Ctesar, and strongly infected with 
party, so his views were all bent on supporting the 
power that had raised him, and serving his patron, 
^t the public. In the beginning therefore of the 
ciril war, when he was tribune of the people, he 
published a law to exclude all who were in arms with 
POmpey from any employment or oflSce in the 
•tate^ ; which made him particularly obnoxious to 
the Pompeians, who considered him as their most 
faiTeterate enemy. Pansa, whose father had been 
proscribed by Sylla*^, was attached with equal zeal 
to Caesar, as to the head and reviver of the Marian 
cause, and served him in all his wars with singular 
affection and fidelity : he was a grave, sincere, and 
worthy man ; and being naturally more moderate 
and benevolent than Hirtins, was touched with the 
ruin of his oountryy and the miseries of the op- 
pressed Pompeians ; many of whom he relieved 
by his humanity, and restored by his interest to 
die dty and their estates ^. This made him, very 
popular, and gained him the esteem of all the 
honest : so that Cassius, in defending his Epicu- 
rism to Cicero, alleges Pansa as an example of 
those genuine Epicureans, who placed their 
pleasure or chief good in virtuous acts*. Be- 
fore their entrance into the consulship, Quintus 
Cicero gave a most wretched account of them 
both ; " as of a lewd, luxurious pair, not fit to be 
trusted with the command of a paltry town, much 
less of the empire ;" and says, that ** if they were 
not removed from the helm, the republic would 
certainly be lost ; since Antony would easily draw 
them into a partnership of his crimes ; for when he 
served with them in Gaul, he had seen incredible 
instances of their effeminacy and debauchery, in 
the face even of the enemy'." But we must 
charge a great part of this character to the peevish- 
ness and envy of Quintus : for whatever they had 
been before, they were certainly good consuls; 
and out of their affection to Cicero, and regard to 
his authority, governed themselves generally in all 
great affairs by his maxims. They were persuaded 
that the design of revenging Csesar's death would 
throw the republic again into convulsions, and 
flowed from no other motive than the ambition of 
possessing Cesar's place, and resolved therefore 
I to qnell by open force all attempts against the 
public peace. From their long adherence to 
Cssar, they retained indeed some prejudices in 
favour of that party, and were loath to proceed to 
, extremities, till pacific measures were found inef- 
fectual. This gave Cicero some reason to blame, 
but never to distrust them ; to complain of their 

rvspubllca quam poiero breriMime exponam. Primom 
omniani, qoantam pertnrbationem rerum urbanarum 
tfferat obitos coniulum. Ao. — Ep. Pam. x. 

b Nemlnem Pompeianum qui vivat tcoars lege HIrtIa 
dignitatee.— Phil. xlil. 1«. 

e Dio, 1. xlr. 278. 

* Pansa, gravis homo ei oertoe.— Ep. 7am. vi. 12. 
Quod multoa miBeriia levavit, et quod ee in his malls 

hominem prvbalt, roirabllis eum virorum bonorom b«oe- 
Tolentia proseoutaeet.— Ep. Fam. xr. 17. 

* Itaque et Panas, qui ifiorfyf seqnitur, virtutem reti- 
net, Jkc— Ibid. 19. 

' Qnoe ego penitns nori libidinmn et langaorii effemlna- 
tiwimi animi plenoe : qui nisi a gubemaculis reoewerint, 
maximum ab univeno nanfragio perioulum est, Ac— Ep. 
Fam.xvi.27. 



phlegm and want of vigour, as detrimental to the 
common cause: yet while they were generally 
suspected by others, he always thought them 
sincere, though they did not in all cases act up 
to his wishes. The event confirmed his judgment 
of them : for they both not only exposed, but lost 
their lives with the greatest courage in the defence 
of the republic ; and showed themselves to be the 
very men which Cicero had constantly affirmed 
them to be ; and though he imputes some little 
blame to Hirtius, yet of Pansa be declares, " that 
he wanted neither courage from the first, nor 
fidelity to the lartf." 

If they had lived to reap the firuits of their vie 
tory, their power and authority would have been 
sufficient to restrain Octavius within the bounds of 
his duty, and sustain the tottering republic till 
Brutus and Cassius could arrive to their assbt- 
ance ; and Plancus and D. Brutus unite themselves 
in the same cause, and give it a firm establishment 
in their consulship of the next year; all whose 
armies, together with the African legions, were 
far superior to any force that could have been 
brought against them. But the death of the two 
consuls pkced Octavius at once above control, 
by leaving him the master of both their armies ; 
especially of all the veterans, who were disaffected 
to D. Brutus, and could not be induced to follow 
him ; and it fell out so lucky and apposite to all 
Octavius's views, as to give birth to a general per- 
suasion, that they had received foul pUy, and were 
both of them killed by his contrivance : for he was 
observed to be the first man who took up Hirtius's 
body in the camp, where some imagined him to 
have been killed by his own soldiers ; and Pansa's 
physician, Glyco, was actually thrown into prison 
by Torquatus, Pansa's quaestor, upon a suspicion 
of having poisoned his wounds^. But the chief 
ground of that notion seems to have lain in the 
fortunate coincidence of the fact with the interests 
of Octavius : for M. Brutus thought it incredible, 
and in the most pressing manner begged of Cicero 
to procure Glyco s enla^ement, and protect him 
from any harm, as being a worthy, modest man, 
incapable of such a villany ; and who, of all others, 
suffered the greatest loss by Pansa's death*. 

ff Qualee tibl evpe soripd consulee, tales extitenut. 
[Ad Brut. 3.] Erat in senatu satis vebemens et acer 
Panaa; cum in ceteros hujus generis, turn maxima in 
■ooerum ; oui oonsuU non animus ab initio, non fides ad 
extremum defuit. Bellum ad Mntinam gerebattnr ; nihil 
ut in Ceaare reprdienderes, nonnuUa in Hirtio.— Ibid. 10. 

Jf.B. Several medala were struck by the senate on the 
occasion of this victory; particularly one in honour of 
Pansa, exhibiting the head of the Goddess Liberty, crowned 
with laurel, and the inscription, LiaaiiTATia; and on the 
reverse, Rome sitting upon the spoils of oiemies, holding 
a spear in her right hand, and a dagger in her left, with 
her foot upon the globe, and victory flying towards her to 
crown her with laurel ; and the inscription,— C. Pamsa. 
C.F.C.N.— See Morel. Fam. Rom. 

^ Rumor increbuit, ambos opera ejus ooolsos : ut Anto- 
nio fugato, republica oonsulibus orbata, solus victores 
exeroitns ocouparet Pans* quiilem adeo suspeota mors 
fuit, ut Glyco mediens custoditus sit, quasi venenum vul- 
neri indidisMt.— Suet in Aug. 11; Dio, L xlvt 317: 
Appian. p. /S7S. 

» TIbi Glyoona medioum Panss-dOigentiasima com- 
mendo ; audimns eum veniase in suspioionem Torquato de 
morte Panss, oustodiriqun ut parricidam. Nihil minus 
oredendum, Ac—Rogo ta et quidem valda rogo, sripias 
eum ex oustodia.— Ad Brut 6. 
T 
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Cicero was sood aware of the daogeroiiB tarn 
which this event was likely to give to their affairs ; 
and within a day or two after the news, intimates 
his apprehension of it to Bmtns : ** Yonng Csesar/' 
says he, '* has a wonderful disposition to virtae ; I 
wish that I may govern him as easily, in all this 
height of honour and power, as I have hitherto 
done: the thing is now much harder; yet I do 
not despair of it : for the youth is persuaded, and 
chiefly by me, that we owe our present safety to 
him : and in truth, if he had not at first driven 
Antony from the city, all had been lost^" But 
as he found Octavius grow daily more and more 
nntractable, so he began to eihort and implore 
Brutus, in every letter, to bring his army into 
Italy, as the only thing which could save them in 
their present circumstances : and to enforce his 
own authority, he procured a vote also of the 
senate, to call him home with his legions to the 
defence of the republic I 

At Rome, however, the general rejoicings stifled 
all present attention to the loss of their consuls ; 
and Antoify's friends were so dejected for some 
time, that they gave Cicero no more opposition in 
the senate ; where he poured out all imaginable 
honours on the deceased, Hirtius, Pansa, and 
Aquila, decreed an ovation to Ciesar, and added a 
number of days to their thanksgiving in honour of 
D. Brutus ; whose deliverance happening to fall upon 
his birth.day, he decreed likewise that his name 
should be ascribed ever after to that day in the fasti 
or public calendars, for a perpetual memorial of 
the victory. Antony's adherents were also declared 
enemies: in which number Servilius himself in- 
cluded Ventidius ; and moved, to give Cassius the 
command of the war against Dolabella ; to whom 
Cicero joined Brutus, in case that he should find it 
useful to the republic"'. 

The decree of an ovation to Octavius was blamed 
by Brutus and his friends"; yet seems to have 
been wisely and artfully designed: for while it 
carried an appearance of honour, it would regularly 
have stripped him of his power if he had made use 
of it : since his commission was to expire of course, 
and his army to be dissolved upon his first entrance 
into the city : but the confusion of the times made 
laws and customs of little effect with those who had 
thepower to dispense with them. 

The commanders abroad were so struck with 
Antony's defeat, that they redoubled their assur- 
ances to Cicero of their firmness and zeal for the 
Lepidus especially, who had 



common cause. 



^ Caaarif vero pueri ndrifica ind<det rlrtatls. Utinam 
tarn frudle earn florentem tt honoribns et gratia regere ac 
tenere poadmus, nt adhuo tenoimua ! est omnlno Illud 
difficillus: led non diffldlmos. Pertuaram est enlm ado- 
leaoenti, et maTinw per me, e^ua opa*a nos esie salvos : eC 
oerte, nisi is Antoninm ab urbe avertiiset, periissent 
omnia^— Ad Brut 3. 

1 Te, oognita senatns anotoritate, in Italiam addnoere 
ezercitom : quod ut faoeres, idqne matorares, magoopere 
desiderabatreepablioa.— Ad Brut. ia 

"> A.D. V. Kalend. Maias oum de iis, qui hostes Jodioati 
sunt, bello peraequendis, aententiA dioerentur, dixit 
Senrilina etiam de Yentldio, et ut Caniua peraequeretor 
DolabeUam. Cui oum easem aaaensus. decrevi boo ampliua, 
ut tu, si arbiirarere utile— peraequerere bello Dolabdlam, 
aco.— Ad Brut 5; it. 15. 

n Snspicor iUud minus tibi probarl, quod ab tuis famili- 
aribua-^on probatur, quod ut ovanti introlre Gcaari Uoe- 
ret, deoreverim.— Ad Brut 15. 



suffered two of his lieutenants, Silanus and Collco, 
to carry succours to Antony at Modena, Ubovs 
to excuse it in a dvil and humble strain, and to 
persuade Cicero, " That they had done it against 
his orders ; and though, for their former relatioa 
to him, he was unwilling to punish them vritfa the 
last severity, yet he had not since employed them, 
or received them even into his camp. He arqnainri 
him that Antony was arrived in his province with 
one legion, and a great multitude of men nnarmed, 
but with all his horse, which was very strcmg ; and 
that Ventidius had joined him with three legkms : 
that he was marching out against him with all his 
forces ; and that many of Antony's horse and foot 
daily deserted him : that for himself, he woald 
never be wanting in his duty to the senate and tiie 
republic; thanks him for not giving credit to 
the fiilse reports which were spread of him : and 
above all, for the late honours that he had decreed 
to him ; begs him to expect everjrthii^ from faia 
which could be expected from an honest nkan, and 
to take him under his special protection^'* 

Pollio still more explicitly, '* That there vras no 
time now for loitering,- or expecting the orders of 
the senate ; that all who wished to preserve the 
empire, and the very name of the Roman pec^e, 
ought to lend their present help ; that nothing 
was more dangerous than to give Antcmy leisure to 
recollect himself; that for bis part, he would 
neither desert nor survive the republic ; was grieved 
only for his being at such a distance that he oo«ld 
not come so soon as he wished to its reliefs, '* &e. 

Plancus sent word, *'Tbat he was taking aH 
possible care to oppress Antony, if he came into 
that country ; that if he came without any con- 
siderable body of troops, he should be able to give 
a good account of him, though he should be re- 
ceived by Lepidus ; or if he brought any foroe \ 
him, would undertake that he should do no 1 
in those parts till they could sen4 him 
sufficient to destroy him ; that he was then in a 
treaty with Lepidus, about uniting their forces ia 
the same cause, by the mediation of Laterensii 
and Furnius ; nor would be hindered by his private 
quarrel to the man, from concurring vrith hif 
greatest enemy in the service of the conunoa- 
wealth^." In another letter he speaks with gretf 
contempt of ** Antony's shattered forces, though 
joined with those of Ventidius, the mule-driver (ai 
he calls him) ; and is confident, that if he codd 
have met with them, they would not have stood an 
hour before him'." 

The conquerors at Modena vrere much oeosnred 
in the mean time for giving Antony leisure to 
escape : but Octavius, from the beginning, had no 
thoughts of pursuing him : he had already gained 
what he aimed at ; bad reduced Antony's power so 
low, and raised his own so high, as to be in con- 
dition to make his own terms with him in the 
partition of the empire, of which he seems to have 
formed the plan from this moment : whereas if 
Antony had been wholly destroyed, together with 
the consuls, the republican party would have pro* 
bably been too strong for him and Lepidus, who, 
though master of a good army, was certainij a 

o Ep. Fam. x. 34. P Ibid. 33. 1 Ibid. xi. 

' Mihi enim ai contigiaaet ut prior ooonrrerem AnloBio. 
non mehercule boram oonstltiaaet : tantnm ego ot miki 
oonfido, et lie percolaaa illius copiaa, Yentidlique m m ti fit 
oaatra deepicio.— Ibid. 18. 
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tfeoenl' : when he wu pressed therefore to I 
M AatoBf , be contrived still to deUj it, till it ' 
MO late, taking himself to be more usefnll j I 
' in securing to his interests the troops elf > 



Dbbo was particnlnriy disgusted at AntoB3r's 
Mfpe; and often expostulates upon it with 
iintu : be tells him, '* That if Antonj shooM 

r ttM Tc r strength again, all his great services 

the republic would come to noting. It was 
liported(says be) at Rome, and all people beherrd 
k^ Ik was fled with a few unarmed, dispirited 
IB, and himself almost broken-hearted : but if it 
k » with bam, as I hear it », that jon cannot 
%k bim again without danger ; he does not seem 
to bife fled from Modena, but to hare changed 
«if tbe leat of the war. Wherefore men are now 
^ difierent from what they were : some even 
'■pliin that jou did not porsue him, and think 
te he might haTe been destro jed if diligence had 
kfa med: such is the temper of people, and, 
^9rt all, of ours, to abuse their liberty against 
^neby vbom they obtained it : it is yoar part, 
koverer, to take care that there be no real ground 
«f eonpUiat The truth of the case is, he who 
«¥pW6« Antony, puts an end to the war. What 
^ force of that is it is better for you to consider, 
1^ fer ae to write more explicitly*." 

D. Bnitos in his answer gives him the reasons 
*^ he could not follow Antony so soon as he 
»»5hed: "I had no horse," says he; "no car- 
i«^-, did not know that Hirtius was killed ; had 
» coniideaoe in Caesar before I met and talked 
vah htm ; thus the first day passed. The next 
■^M»S mriy I WMM sent for by Pansa to Bologna, 
|«t tin the road met with an account of his death : 
1 na back to my little army, for so I may truly 
^ i^ > it is extremely reduced, and in sad con- 
«aa for want of all thii^ : so that Antony 
piKd two days of me, and made much greater 
y^fwyi in fljring than I could in pursuing ; for 

J~ u ^"'^^***^ straggbng, mine in order. Wlirever 
^pUBed, he opened all the prisons, carried away 
^ oea, and stopped nowhere till he came to the 
'^ This place lies between the Apennine and 
7^ ^^ a most difficult country to march 
lJ"**S^. When I was thirty miles from him, and 
»attidiai bad already jomed him, a copy of his 
Jw* wag brought to me, in which he bq^s of his 
^^ to follow him across the Alps ; and declares 
^jjjtt acted in concert with Lepidus : but the 
*^n«w cried out, especially those of Ventidios, 
2^^ ^ very few of his own, that they would 
^^ conquer or perish in Italy ; and began to 
i^ that be would go to PoUentia : when he could 
^orerrole them, he put off his march to the next 
^' Upon this intelligence, I presently sent fire 
'^Bwt" before me to PoDentia, and followed them 
jTietf with the army : my detadiment came to 
^P«ce an hour before Trebellhis, with Antonj's 
^' this gave me an exceeding joy, for I esteem 
'^ «N to a victory,-" &C. 

Jn another letter he says, "That if Caesar would 
T* J«n persuaded by him to cross the Apen- 
^8. he could have reduced Antony to such straiu 
J«t he must have been destroyed by want rather 
[MOttiesyor d; ba t that they could neither com- 

■^w Aatoolui, dom erst •obriiu — VeU. Pat. ii. 63. 
Ep. Pint xl. 15. ■ IWd. 13. 



Caesar, nor Cesar his own troops ; both 
which circumstances were very bad'," &c This 
authentic account from D. Brutus coof^ites two 
UctB^ which are delivered by an old historian, and 
generally received by all the modems ; first, that 
Octavius, after the victory, refused to have any 
confereDce with D. Brutus ; and that Brutus, for 
that rcaaoo, forbade him to enter his province, or 
to pume Antony : secondly, that Pansa, in his 
last moments, sent for Octavius, and advised him 
to a union with Antony against the senate^. For 
it u evident, that on the very day of the victory, 
there was actually a conference between the two 
first, which passed in so amicable a manner as to 
ease Brutus of the jeakm^y which he had before 
conceived of Ortarius : and Pansa's death hap- 
pened so early the next morning, that it left no | 
room for the pretended advice and speech which 
is made for him to Octa\ias; especially since it 
appears on the contrary, that instead of C>ctavius, 
Pansa realty sent for D. Brutus, when he found 
himself dvinir, «« if di*posed rather to commnni- 
cato something for the service of that cause in 
which he bad \ovt his bfe. But both the stories 
were undoubtedly forced afterwards, to save 
Octarius's boooTir, and nve a Ijetter colour to that 
sudden cbanre tA mea^uri^ which from this hour 
he was determiDcd to purmc*. 

C. Antnny was still a prijioner with M. Bruttu, 
whose iodul:renr« ^a^e him an opportunity of 
practisinc u\roa \hr *^>ldier», and rai»iiig a sedition 
in the camp, wh^ch created no small trouble to 
Brutus. The so!c;er», however, s^>on repented of 
their ra«hne««, and killed the authors of it j and 
woold have killed Antony too, if Brutus would 
have delivered him into their hands ; but he could 
not be ind 'ic^ to Uke his life, thoof^h this was 
the second offence of tiie same kind ; but pre- 
tending that he would order him to be thrown 
into the sea, sent him to be secured on ship.honrd 
either from doing or suffering any farther mls<Jblef* j 
of which he wrote an account to Cicero, who r«. 
turned the following answer. 

" As to the sefJition in the fourth l<*f(ion about 
C. Antony, yon will take what I say in Kood nart { 
I am better pleased with the severity of the mm\i;rn 
than with yours. I »m extremely glad that you 
have had a trial of the affrction of your legions 
and the horse. As to what you write, that I am 
pursuing the Antonys mnch at my eitur, and pralM 
noe for it — I suppone you really think so j Mit 1 
do n'yt by any means approve your dIstiruMion, 

« UofA fci roc f m*sir au/llMwH, »^|ii* AfMiinlitiiiK imnnim 
•et, in tMHtmm Anxu-iiU* AnUmiutu t^rtnpuUmmntt, lit Wi'ipU 
potint qtutm frrro cfmtn* rKiir, HtA nwjiwiC tfturS ln|M>riirl 
prjt««t, nee CcvaresiTcitui mm: r|uod uirutui\um pmmSmum 
«<-— Kp. Vaxn. x. 

7 Ap^nim. 1. lil. «79; ft llltt. ft/mi. par r'atrou •! 
VUaxVAk, %. xriL I, Jr. p. t'fl, Ha. 

* There U an mSvSnnl m*Am\ •till r#m«(nlriK tlist Rivas 
no iinail cfmhrmn.ii'fn to thU witUm i »nA wm utriK'k I'rii 
hmblj at Konw, Hth<ff by Punm hUnrnilt, uptm hU umtttU- 
hut ffot towwtJn Mi/iUwi, or by th*- Mnalt mum ntUr pAtiiMi's 
death, bi tMtlmony tit thm atrltrt unUm that ftitbiiiaiiKl 
between hini a/Ml U. Brutua AWtimm. ¥ttr im tha iHia tlda 
there U ttM* h«a4 t4 a hWimun. mm H la imIM, or rathar u1 
Pan, whii h t« fr«^iM;nt '/n I'anM'a (^^^tiiN, wUU ttio liiMirip- 
tP^aJ«></f hU naiii#.<', l'AHa4; andon tUt*olUot, Ammnvm. 
Bam- F wjtii (tto rhjht handi JolnM, hohttuf/tt tutlucfut, 
aa an tnnbUTri i4 th«« Htrli't^t ariilt/ and (Mim«ih1. Mm 
Farnll, ViUa. in Vaiilant or Moral. 

• Uif), I. xlvn. p. ,1W, 

T a 
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when you say, that our animosity ought to be 
exerted rather in preventing civil wars, than in 
revenging ourselves on the vanquished. I differ 
widely from you, Brutus ; not that I yield to you in 
clemency, but a salutary severity is always pre- 
ferable to a specious show of mercy. If we are so 
fond of pardoning, there will be no end of civil 
wars : but you are to look to that ; for I can say 
of myself, what Plautus's old man says in the 
Trinummus, Life is almost over with me ; it is you 
who are the most interested in it. Yon will be 
undone, Brutus, believe me, if you do not take 
care : for y«u will not always have the people, nor 
the senate, nor a leader of the senate, the same as 
now. Take this, as from the Pythian oracle ; 
nothing can be more true**/' 

Brutus's wife, Porcia, notwithstanding the tragi- 
cal story which the old writers have dressed up, 
of the manner of her killing herself upon the news 
of her husband's unhappy fate ^, died most probably 
about this time at Rome, of a lingering illness. 
She seems to have been in a bad state of health 
when Brutus left Italy, where she is said to have 
parted from him with the utmost grief and floods 
I of tears, as if conscious that she was taking her 
I last leave of him : and Plutarch says, " that there 
I was a letter of Brutus extant in his days, if it was 
genuine, in which he lamented her death, and 
complained of his friends for neglecting her in 
her last sickness :'* this however is certain, that 
in a letter to Atticus, he gives a hint of Porcia*s 
indisposition, with a slight compliment to Atticus 
for his care of her** : and the following letter of 
condolence to him from Cicero, can hardly be 
applied to any other occasion but that of her 
death. 

Cicero to Brutus. 
" I should perform the same office which you 
formerly did in my loss, of comforting you by 
letter, did I not know that you cannot want those 
remedies in your grief, with which you relieved 
mine. I wish only that you may now cure yourself 
more easily than at that time you cured me : for 
it would be strange in so great a man as you, not 
to be able to practise what he had prescribed to 
another. As for me, not only the reasons which 
you then collected, but your very authority, deterred 
me from indulging my sorrow to excess. For 
when you thought me to behave myself with greater 
softness than became a man, especially one who 
used to comfort others, you chid me with more 
severity than it was usual for you to express : so 
that, out -of a reverence to your judgment, I 
roused myself; and by the accession of your 
authority, took everything that I had learned or 
read, or beard on that subject, to have the greater 
weight Yet my part, Brutus, at that time, was 
only to act agreeably to duty and to nature : but 
vours, as we say, is to be acted on the stage, and 
before the people. For when the eyes, not only 
of your army, but of all the city, nay, of all the 
world, are upon you, it is wholly indecent for one, 
by whom we other mortals are made the stouter, 
to betray any dejection or want of courage. You 
have suffered indeed a great loss (for you have lost 



>» Ad Brut. 2. 

e App. 1. ir. 669 ; Dio. 1. zlvil. 356 ; Yal. Max. iv. 6. 
d Yaletudinem PorcuB mec tibi cure oese, non miior. 
—Ad Brut. 17. 



that which has not left its fellow on earth), i 
must be allowed to grieve under so crael a bl^ 
lest to want all sense of grief shoold be thoaj 
more wretched than grief itself : but to do it ^ 
moderation, is both usefid to others aod necese^ 
to yourself. I would write more if this was i 
already too much : we expect you and y«mr arn 
without which, though all other things sooceeq 
our wishes, we shall hardly ever be free*-" 

As the time of choosing magistrates now dr 
on, and particularly of fllUng up the colleges 
priests, in which there were many Tscancies, 
Brutus was sending home many of his joun^ nobl 
to appear as candidates at the election ; the ti 
Bibuluses, Domitius, Cato, Lentulas, whom I 
severally recommends to Cicero's protectk 
Cicero was desirous that his son adso should co^ 
with them, to be elected a priest ; and wrote I 
Brutus to know his mind about it, and, if ] 
thought proper, to send him away immediately 
for though he might be chosen in absence, yet h 
success would be much easier if he was prenenl 
He touches this little affair in several of his letten 
but finding the public disorders increase still evex 
day, he procured the election of priests to li 
thrown off to the next year : and Bratus baviq 
sent him word in the mean while that his son hai 
actually left him, and was coming towards Rom< 
he instantly despatched a messenger to meet bin 
on the road, with orders to send him back again 
though he found him landed in Italy : " sino 
nothing,'* he says, '* could be more agreeable either 
to himself, or more honourable to his soa, than 
his continuance with Brutus'." 

Mot long after the battle of Modena^ the news 
of Dolabella's defeat, and death, from Asia, broughl 
a fresh occasion of joy to Cicero, and his frtendd 
at Rome. Dolabella, after bis success against 
Trebonius, having pillaged that province of its 
money, and of all tilings useful for war, marchedi 
forward to execute his grand design upon Syria ; 
for which he had been making all this preparation : 
but Cassius was beforehand with him, and having 
got possession of that country, and of all the armies 
in it, was much superior to him in force. Dola- 
bella, however, made his way with some success 
through Cilicia, and came before Antiocb in Syria, 
but was denied admittance into it ; and after some 
vain attempts to take it, being repulsed with loss, 
marched to Laodicea, which had before invited, 
and now opened its gates to him. Here Cassius 
came up with him, and presently invested the 
place, where, after he bad destroyed Dolahella's 
fleet, in two or three naval engagements, he shut ! 
him up closely by sea, as well as land ; till ! 
Dolabella, seeing no way to escape, and the town \ 
unable to hold out any longer, killed himself, to j 
prevent his falling alive into Cassius^s hands, and | 
suffering the same treatment which he had shown ' 
toJTrebonius ; but Cassius generously ordered bis j 

• Ad Brut. 9. 

t 8ed quamvis Uceat absentis ratkmem haberi. tawax 
omnia sunt prKsentibus fadliora.— Ad Brut. 5. 

ff Ego autem. cum ad me de Cioenmis abt te ditoesn 
■cripsiMes, Btatim extrosi tabellarioe, Hterasqne ad Cw^- 
ronem ; ut ettam si in Italiam veninet, ad te rediret Nflul 
enim mihi Jucundiiu, illi bonestiuo. Qoamquam aliquo* 
ties ei scripseram, aaoerdotum comitia, mea BtuniDA cm- 
tentione in alterum annnm esse n^Jecta, Jfcc— -Ad Bnit, 
14 ; it. fi. 6, 7. 
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ki^to be boried, with that of his lieatenuit 

nrai, vbo killed himself also with him^. 

I). Bratos was now at last parsuing Antony, or 

ttcr obicnin^ the motioiis of his flight : he had 

Itt Idsi, besides his own forces, the new legions 

if tiie bie eoosols, while all the Teterans put 

tteaMhes voder the command of Octavius: so 

Ait ifier Antony was joioed by Ventidius with 

fete kgioQs, Bratvs was hardly strong enough 

Mkff to figbt with him, or, what he rather aimed 

g, to hiader his crocsing the Alps to Lepidus. 

Se (bored Cicero, therefore, to write to Lepidus 

Bt to receife him, *' though he was sore,'' he 

a^, "thst Lepidus would never do anything that 

«Hrigbt;" and wishes likewise that Cicero would 

Mfina Fhncas; since by some of Antony's 

p^ vldch fiell into his hands he perceived 

tcAntooy had not lost all hopes of him, and 

im^ht himself sore of Lepidos and Pollio ; of 

*bJi he give Plancoa immediate notice, and 

ip:^ that he was coming forward with all 

oHifion to join with him^ But he complains 

s«^ in all his letters of his want of money, and 

^ ftd condition of his army ; which was not 

(Ktoiptible for the number, bat the kind of his 

^nopS being for the most put new-raised men, 

tare aad needy of all thingsX " I cannot." says 

k " naiatain my soldiers any longer. When I 

J^»dertook to free the republic, I had above 

i^ bondred thousand pounds of my own in 

i^Hej; but am now so far from having anything, 

^ I bne involved all my friends in debt for me. 

' W seren legions to provide for : consider with 

thitdifficalty. Had 1 the treasures of Varro, I 

^«Mt lupport the expense*." He desired 

^^''^^ a present supply of money, and some 

JJwi legions, especially the fourth and Martial, 

'wdi cootinned still with Octavius. This was de- 

5^^ bin readily by the senate, at the motion 

« Drams aad PaoUos, Lepidus's brother-: but 

^Wtt wrote him word, " that all who knew those 

^«» tbe best, aflirmed, that they would not be 

^***«i by any terms to serve under him : that 

^»*j, bovever, should certainly be provided for 

"«•" and conchides by observing, ** that if Le- 

P««i sboold receive Antony, it would throw them 

»SBttiato great difficulties : but that it was Brutus's 

pwto take care that they should have no cause 

«fe» the event : for as to himself, that he could 

^ V^bly do more than he had already done ; 

^ vubed to see D. Brutus the greatest and most 

yggigso fmen'." 

I B^Pan. I«, 13, 15 ; Appian. I. Ir.625 ; Dlo. 1. xlviL344. 
^1"^^ n^ ta, ad hominem Tentodasimum Lepidum 
^^ ae bdlum nobis redlntcgrare poedt. Antonio sibi 
r^***^Mihi peraiasiaBimam est, Lepidum recto fao- 
~2™ °'">qaain— Plancom quoqoe conflrmetis. oro ; quern 
J^ poUo Antooio, reipubUoe non defuturum.— £p. 

J^^w td Lepidum proflcf adtnr, ne de Planoo qnidem 
J«» »<ibnc abjectt, ut «x UbeUis sub animadrerU. qui in 
■J™^»tinu-Ibid. 11. 

^ Com gfan com tironibos egentlnimis^Ibid. 19. 
uj^** Jam milites non possum . Cum ad rempublicam 
^tenuMUm aooesd, H.S. mihi fuit peoonic cocc amplius. 
^°^ abest ut mc« ret funiliaris Uberum sit quidquam, 
^«aoai)am meos amices an alieno obstrinxerim. Sep- 
^om luunerum nunc leglonum alo, qua difficultate. tu 
^'^'^^'^. Noo^BiVarronistheeaaroshaberem.sabsistere 
•^Po«nL^Ibld. 10. 
"^am. XL 19. 
^^ffootn Martlam et quartam negant, qui illas noront, 



Plancus, as it is hinted above, was carrying on 
a negotiation with Lepidus to unite their forces 
against Antony : it was managed on Plancus' side 
by Fumius ; on Lepidus's by Latercnsis, one of his 
lieutenants, a true friend to the republic, and 
zealous to engage his general to its interests ; and 
Lepidus himself dissembled so well as to persuade 
them of his sincerity ; so that Plancus was march- 
ing forward in great haste to join with him, of 
which he gave Cicero a particular account. 

Plancus to Cicero, 

" After I had written my letters, I thought it of 
service to the public that you should be informed 
of what has since happened. My diligence, I hope, 
has been of use both to myself and to the com- 
monwealth : for I have been treating with Lepidus 
by perpetual messages ; that laying aside all 
former quarrels, he would be reconciled, and 
succour the republic in common with me, and 
show more regard to himself, his children, and 
the city, than to a desperate abandoned robber ; 
in which case he might depend on my service and 
assistance for all occasions : I transacted the affair 
by Laterensis. He pawned his faith, that if he 
could not keep Antony out of his province, he 
would pursue him by open war; begged that I 
would come and join forces with him, and so much 
the more, because Antony was said to be strong 
in horse ; whereas Lepidus's could hardly be called 
indifferent : for not many days before, even out of 
his small number, ten, who were reckoned his best, 
came over to me. As soon as I was informed of 
this, I resolved without delay to support Lepidus 
in the execution of his good intentions : I saw of 
what benefit my joining him would be, either for 
pursuing and destroying Antony's horse with mine, 
or for correcting and restraining, by the presence of 
my army, the corrupt and disaffected part of 
Lepidus's. Having made a bridge therefore in 
one day over the I sere, a very great river in the 
territory of the Allobroges, I passed with my army 
on the twelfth of May : but having been informed 
that L. Antony was sent before with some horse 
and cohorts to Forum Julii, 1 had sent my brother 
the day before with four thousand horse to meet 
with him, intending to follow myself by great 
journeys with four legions and the rest of my horse, 
without the heavy baggage. If we have any tolerable 
fortune for the republic, we shall here put an end 
to tlie audaciousness of the desperate, and to all 
our own trouble : but if the robber, upon hearing 
of my arrival, should run back again into Italy, it 
will be Brutus's part to meet with him there : who 
will not be wanting, I know, either in counsel or 
courage : but if that should happen, I will send 
my brother also with the horse, to follow and pre- 
serve Italy from being ravaged by him. Take care 
of your health, and love me as I love you*>." 

But Lepidus was acting all the while a treache- 
rous part, being determined at all hazards to sup- 
port Antony; and though he kept him at a 
distance for some time, and seemed to be con- 
strained at last by his own soldiers to receive him, 
yet that was only to save appearances, till h e could 
ulU conditione ad te posse perduoi. Pecunhe, quam ded- 
deras. ratio potest haberi. eaque habebitur-«go plus quam 
feci, fsoere non possum. Te tamen, id quod spero. omnium 
maximum et clarisshnum videre oupio.— Bp. Fam. xL 14. 

o Ep. Fam. x. 15. 
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do it with advantage and security to them both : his 
view in treating with Plancas was probably to amuse 
and draw him so near to them, that when he and 
Antony were actually joined, they might force him 
into the same measures, without his being able to 
help it, or to retreat from them. When he was upon 
the point therefore of joining camps with Antony, 
he sent word to Plancus, who was within forty miles 
of him, to stay where he then was till he should 
come up to him : but Plancus, suspecting nothing, 
thought it better still to march on ; till Latereusis, 
perceiving how things were turning, wrote him 
word in all haste that neither Lepidus nor his army 
were to be trusted, and that he himself was de- 
serted ; ** exhorting Plancus to look to himself, 
lest he should be drawn into a snare, and to per- 
form his duty to the republic ; for that he haddis- 
I charged his faith by giving him this warning p,'' &c. 

Plancus gave Cicero a particular account of all 
these transactions : he acquaints him " that Lepidus 
and Antony joined their camps on the twenty-eighth 
of May, and the same day marched forward towards 
him : of all which he knew nothing till they were 
come within twenty miles of him : that upon the 
first intelligence of it he retreated in all haste, re- 
passed the Isere, and broke down the bridges which 
he had built upon it, that he might have leisure to 
draw all his forces together, and join them with his 
colleague D. Brutus, whom he expected in three 
days : that Laterensis, whose singular fidelity he 
should ever acknowledge, when he found himself 
duped by Lepidus, laid violent hands upon himself; 
but being interrupted in the act, was thought likely 
to live. He desires that Octavius might be sent to 
him with his forces ; or if he could not come in 
person, that his army however might be sent, since 
his interest was so much concerned in it : that as 
the whole body of the rebels was now drawn into 
one camp, they ought to act against them with the 
whole force of the republic," &c.*» 

The day after his union with Antony, Lepidus 
wrote a short letter to the senate, wherein '* he 
calls the gods and men to vritness, that he had 
nothing so much at heart as the public safety and 
liberty ; of which he should shortly have given 
them proofs, had not fortune prevented him : for 
that his soldiers, by a general mutiny and sedition, 
had plainly forced him to take so great a multitude 
of citizens under his protection.*' He beseeches 
them, ** that laying aside all their private grudges, 
they would consult the good of the whole republic ; 
nor in a time of civil dissention treat his clemency, 
and that of his army, as criminal and traitorous*'.*' 

D. Brutus on the other hand joined his army 
vrith Plancus, who acted with him for some time 
with great concord, and the affection of the whole 
province on their side : which being signified in 
their common letters to Rome, gave great hopes 
still and courage to all the honest there. In a 
letter of Plancus to Cicero, — ** You know," says 
he, ** I imagine, the state of our forces : in my 
camp there are three veteran legions, with one 
new, but the best of aU others of that sort : in 
Brutus's one veteran legion, another of two years' 

P At LaterenKis, vir sanctissimus, suo ohirographo mittit 
mihi litenu, in elsque desperans de se, de exercitu, de 
Lepidi fide, querensque se destitutum : in quibus aperte 
denuntiat, videam ne fallar: suam fidem solutam esse, 
reipublics ne deaim. — £p. Fam. x. 21 . 

4 Ibid. 23. r Ibid. 35. 



standing, eight of new levies : so tibst €nir wh| 
army is great in number, little in strength : I 
what small dependence there is on a fresh sold 
we have oft experienced to our oost. If t 
African troops, which are Teteran, or C«»ar 
should join us, we should willingly pat all 
the hazard of a battle : as I saw C«nar*s to be < 
nearest, so I have never ceased to press him, n 
he to assure me, that he would come instant I 
though 1 perceive that he had no sodi thong] 
and is quite gone off into other measures : jei 
have sent our friend Fumius again to himf wj 
letters and instructions, if he can possibly do ai 
good with him. You know, my dear Cicero, th 
as to the love of young Caesar, it belongs to me i 
common with you : for on the account either I 
my intimacy with his undo when sdive* it wi 
necessary for me to protect and cherish him ; d 
because he himself, as far as I have been able i 
observe, is of a most moderate and gentle disposj 
tion ; or that after so remarkable a friendshi\ 
with C. Csesar, it would be a shame for me not t 
love him, even as my own child, whom he ha^ 
adopted for his son. But what I now write, J 
write out of grief, rather than ill-will : that Antony 
now lives ; that Lepidus is joined vrith him ; dial 
they have no contemptible army ; that they bar* 
hopes, and dare pursue them ; is all entirely 
owing to Caesar. I will not recall what is long 
since passed: but if he had come at the time 
when he himself declared that he would, the wax^ 
would have been either now ended, or rcmored, 
to their great disadvantage, into Spain, a province 
utterly averse to them. What motive or whose 
counsels drew him off from a part so gk>rioas, nay, 
so necessary too, and salutary to himself, and 
turned him so absurdly to the thoughts of a two 
months' consulship, to the terror of all people, I 
cannot possibly comprehend. His friends seem 
capable of doing much good on this occasion, both 
to himself and the republic ; and, above all others, 
you, to whom, he has greater obligations than any 
man living, except myself ; for I shall never foi^et 
that I am indebted to you for the greatest. I 
have given orders to Fumius to treat with him on 
these affairs ; and if I had as much authority with 
him as I ought, should do him great serrice. 
We in the mean time have a very hard part to 
sustain in the war : for we neither think it safe to 
venture a battle, nor yet, by turning our backs, to 
give the enemy an opportunity of doing greater 
mischief to the republic : but if either Cesar would 
regard his honour, or the African legions come 
quickly, we shall make you all easy from tbiM 
quarter. I beg you to continue your affection to 
me, and assure yourself that 1 am strictly yours'.* 
Upon the news of Lepidus's union with AoCooy, 
the senate, after some little time spent in con- 
sidering the effects of it, being encouraged by the 
concord of D. Brutus and Plancus, and depending 
on the fidelity of their united forces, voted Lepidns 
an enemy, on the thirtieth of June ; and de- 
molished the gilt statue which they had htelf 
erected to him ; reserving still a liberty to him 
and his adherents of returning to their dnty by 
the first of September*. Lepidus's vrifc y gg 

■ Ep. Fam. x. 24. 

t Lepidus tuus affinis, mous familiaris, prid. Kal. Qniot. 
aententiis omnibus bostis a senatu judioatus est ; csterfqu^ 
qui ima cum illo a republica defeoerunt : quibus tamen ad 
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hj whom he had sons, whose 
were neoessarilj rnined by this vote, 
wfckh confiscated the father's estate ; for which 
nason Serrilia, their grandmother, and Cassios's 
wife, their annt, solicited Cicero verj earnestly 
eitlKr Uiat the decree itself might not pass, or 
tkat the children should be excepted oat of it : 
bat Cicero could not consent to oblige them : for 
■ace the first was thought necessary, the second 
ioUowed of course. He gave Brutus, howerer, a 
farCiealar aoooimt of the case by letter. 

Cieero to Brutus. # 

" Thoogh I was just going to write to you 
by Massala Corrinus, yet I would not let our 
fnemd Vetus come without a letter. The republic, 
Bratea, n now in the utmost danger : and after 
we had oonqoered, we are forced again to fight, by 
tht perfidy and madness of M. Lepidus. On 
wttdi occasion, when for the care with which I 
bm charged myself of the republic, I had many 
tiaigs to make me uneasy, yet nothing vexed me 
Bore than that I could not yield to the prayers of 
jmu mother and sister; for I imagined that 1 
ifaoQid easily satisfy you, on which I lay the great- 
est stress. For Lepidus's case could not by any 
BKana be distmguished from Antony's ; nay, in all 
people's judgment was even worse, since after he 
had received the highest honours from the senate, 
sad bat a few days before had sent an excellent 
letter to them, on a sudden he not only received 
the broken remains of our enemies, but now wages 
a most eroel war against us by land and sea, the 
event of which is wholly uncertain. When we are 
desired therefore to extend mercy to his children, 
Bot a word is said why, if their father should 
cenqaer (which the gods forbid), we are not to 
expect the last punishment from him. I am not 
ignorant how hard it is, that children should suffer 
for the crimes of their parents : but it was wisely 
eoBtrived by the laws, that the love of their chiU 
drea sbonki make parents more affectionate to their 
eoontry. Wherefore it is Lepidus who is cruel to 
his children, not he who aidjudges Lepidus an 
eacmy ; for if, laying down his arms, he were to be 
eondemned only of violence, in which no defence 
could be made for him, his children would suffer 
the same calamity by the confiscation of his esUte. 
Yet what your mother and sister are now soliciting 
sgainst, in favour of the children, the very same 
and much worse Lepidus, Antony, and our other 
eneaiies, are at this very moment threatening to us 
sIL Wherefore, our greatest hope is in you and 
your army. It is of the utmost consequence both 
to the republic in general, and to your honour and 
glory in particular, that, as I wrote to you before, 
you come as soon as possible into Italy ; for the 
republic is in great want not only of your forces, 
but of your counsels. I served Vetus with plea- 
sure as you desired me, for his singular benevolence 
and duty to you : I found him extremely zealous 
and affectionate both to you and the republic : I 
shall see my son, I hope, very soon, for I depend 
i»ihis coming with you quickly to Italy**." 

Brutus, before he had received this letter, having 
beard from other friends what they were designing 
at Rome against Lepidus, wrote about the same 
tiu>e, and on the sam e subject, to Cicero. 
aaniUtem redeundi ante KaLSept. potcstas facta e«t.~Ep. 
^tan. xiL 10. « Ad Brut 12. 



Brutus to Cicero. 

** Other people's fears oblige me to entertain 
some apprehensions myself on Lepidus's account : 
if he should withdraw himself from us (which 
will prove, I hope, a rash and injurious suspidon 
of him), I beg and beseech you, Cicero, conjuring 
you by our friendship and your affection to me, to 
forget that my sister's children are Lepidus' sons, 
and to consider me in the place of their father. 
If I obtain this of you, you will not scruple, I am 
sure, to do whatever you can for them. Other 
people live differently with their friends, but I can 
never do enough for my sister's children, to satisfy 
either my inclination or my duty. But what is 
there in which honest men can oblige me (if in 
reality I have deserved to be obliged in anytlung), 
or in which I can be of service to my mother, 
sister, and the boys, if their uncle Brutus has not 
as much weight vrith you and the senate to pro- 
tect, as their father Lepidus to hurt them ? I 
feel so much uneasiness and indignation, that I 
neither can nor ought to write more fully to you ; 
for if, in a case so important and so necessary, 
there could be any occasion for words to excite 
and confirm you, there is no hope that yon will do 
what I wish, and what is proper. Do not expect 
therefore any long prayers from me : consider only 
what I am ; and that I ought to obtain it either 
from Cicero, a man the most intimately united 
with me ; or without regard to our private friend- 
ship, from a constdar senator of such eminence. 
Pray send me word as soon as you can what you 
resolve to do. July the lst\" 

Cicero perceiving from this letter, what he had 
no notion of before, how great a stress Brutus laid 
on procuring this favour for his nephews, prevailed 
with the senate to suspend the execution of their 
act, as far as it related to them, till the times were 
more settled ^ 

Lepidus and Antony were no sooner joined, 
than a correspondence was set on foot between 
them and Octavius, who, from the death of the 
consuls, showed but little regard to the authority 
of Cicero or the senate ; and wanted only a pre- 
tence for breaking with them. He waited however 
a while to see what became of Antony ; till finding 
him received and supported by Lepidus, he began 
to think it his best scheme to enter into the league 
with them, and to concur in what seemed to be 
more peculiarly his own part, the design of reveng- 
ing the death of his uncle. Instead therefore of 
prosecuting the war any farther, he was persuaded 
by his friends to make a demand of the consulship, 
though he was not yet above twenty years old. 
This step shocked and terrified the city ; not that 
the consulship could give him any power which 
his army had not already given, but as it indicated 
a dangerous and unseasonable ambition, grounded 
on a contempt of the laws and the senate ; and 
aboTC all, raised a just apprehension of some 
attempt against the public liberty : since, instead 
of leading his army where it was wanted and de- 
sired, against their enemies abroad, he chose to 
march with it towards Rome, as if he intended to 
subdue the republic itself. 



X Ad Brut. 13. 

r Bororia turn flliia quam diligenter consulam, spero te 
ex matria et ex lOioriB Uteris cogniturum, ftc—Ibid. 15 ; 
it. 18. 
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There was a report spread in the mean while 
through the empire, that Cicero was chosen consul. 
Brutus mentioning it in a letter to him, says, '* If I 
should ever see that daj, I shall then begin to figure 
to myself the true form of a republic subsisting by 
its own strength */' It is certain that he might have 
been declared consul by the unanimous suffrage of 
the people, if he had desired it ; but in times of 
such Tiolence, the title of supreme magistrate, with- 
out a real power to support it, would have exposed 
him only to more immediate danger and insults 
from the soldiers ; whose fastidious insolence in 
their demands was grown, as he complains, insup- 
portable*. 8ome old writers say, what the modems 
take implicitly from them, that he was duped, and 
drawn in by Octavins to favour his pretensions to 
the consulship, by the hopes of being made his 
colleague, and governing him in the office ^. But 
the contrary is evident from several of his letters : 
and that of all men he was the most averse to 
Octavius's design, and the most active in dissnad- 
ing him from pursuing it. Writing upon it to 
Brutus : '* As to Caesar, (say»he) who has been 
governed hitherto by my advice, and- is indeed of 
an excellent disposition and wonderful firmness, 
some people, by most wicked letters, messages, 
and fallacious accounts of things, have pushed him 
to an assured hope of the consulship. As soon as 
I perceived it, I never ceased admonishing him in 
absence, nor reproaching his friends who are 
present, and who seem to encourage his ambition ; 
nor did I scruple to lay open the source of those 
traitorous counsels in the senate: nor do I ever 
remember the senate or the magistrates to have 
behaved better on any occasion ; for it never hap- 
pened before, in voting an extraordinary honour to 
a powerful or rather most powerful man (since 
power is now measured by force and arms), that 
no tribune, or any other magistrate, nor so much 
as a private senator, would move for it : yet in 
the midst of all this firmness and virtue the city is 
greatly alarmed ; for we are abused, Brutus, both 
by the licentiousness of the soldiers, and the inso- 
lence of the general. Every one demands to have as 
much power in the state as he has means to extort 
it ; no reason, no moderation, no law, no custom, 
no duty, is at all regarded ; no judgment or opinion 
of the citizens, no shame of posterity,*^*' &c. 

What Cicero says in this letter is very remark- 
able : that in all this height of young Cesar's 
A. ORB. 710. power, there was not a magistrate, 

ac. 64. ^or so much as a single senator, who 

ooe& would move for the decree of his con- 

c. ouAR sulship : the demand of it therefore 
OCTAVL4MU8. was made by a deputation of his offi- 
Q. psoius. cers j and when the senate received 
it more coldly than they expected, Cornelius, a 
centurion, throwing back his robe and showing 
them his sword, boldly declared that if they would 
not make him consul, that should. But Octavius 
himself soon put an end to their scruples, by 
marching with his legions in a hostile manner to 
the city «*, where he was chosen consul with Q. 

■ His llterfa scripUs, te oonsulem factum audivimus; 
tarn vero incipiam proponere mOii renipublicam Justam 
et jam suis nitentem virlbus, si isthuc videro.— Ad Brut 4. 

* Illudimur, Brute, cum militum delioiis, turn imperar 
torts ioBolentia.— Ibid. 10. 

b Plut. in Cic. c Ad Brut 10. 

<> Consulatum vigesimo rtatis anno invasit, admotls 



Pedius, his kinsman and co-heir, in jmrt of bis 
uncle's estate, in the month of SextUis ; ^hich, 
on the account of this fortunate beginninc^ of his 
honours, was called afterwards, from liis own 
surname, Augustus*. 

The first act of his magistracy was to secure 
all the public money which he found in Rome, 
and make a dividend of it to his soldiers. He 
complamed budly of the senate, '* that instead 
of paying his army the rewards which tbey had 
decreed to them, they were contriving to harass 
them with perpetual toils, and to engage them in 
fresh wars agcdnst Lepidus and Antony ; and like- 
wise, that in the commission granted to ten 
senators to provide lands for the legions after 
the war, they had not named him'." But there 
was no just ground for any such complaints ; for 
those rewards were not decreed, nor intended to j 
be distributed, till the war was quite ended ; and | 
the leaving Cesar out of the commission, was not 
from any particaUur slight, but a general exception 
of all who had the command of armies, as impro- 
per to be employed in such a charge : Ikmagti Ci- 
cero indeed was of a different opinion, and pr e ss ed 
for their being taken in. D. Bmtns and Plancna 
were excluded as well as Cnsar, and both of them 
seem likewise to have been disgusted at it, mo that 
Cicero, who was one of the number, in order to 
retrieve the imprudence of a step which gave soch 
offence, would not suffer his colleagues to do sdj- 
thing of moment, but reserved the whole affiur i 
to the arrival of Cesar and the rest K 

But Cssar, being now wholly bent on changing ' 
sides and measures, was glad to catch at every 
occasion of quarrelling with the senate ; he 
charged them with calling him a boy, and treat- i 
ing him as such^ : and found a pretext also against 
Cicero himself, whom, after all the services received { 
from him, his present views obliged him to absa- 
don ; for some busy informers had told him, that 
Cicero had spoken of him in certain ambigooos 
terms which carried a double meaning, either of 
advancing or taking him off, which Octavins was 
desirous to have reported everywhere, and believed 
in the worst sense. D. Brutus gave Cicero the 
first notice of it in the following letter : 

D. Brutus, Emperor, Consul elect, to M. T. 

Cieero, 
" What I do not feel on my own account, my 
love and obligations to you make me feel on yours : 
that is, fear. For after I had been often told what 
I did not wholly slight, Labeo Segnlins, a man 
always like himself, just now informs me that he 
has been with Cesar, where there was much dis- 

hoBtlUter ad urbem legionlbus, miasisque, qui sibi exerd- 
tus nomine deposoerent. Cum qnidem cunctante auiata. 
Cornelius centurio, princeps Ifgatlonis, r^eoto cafulo. 
ostendens gladii capulum, non dubitasset in curia diceie ; 
bio faciei, si vos non feoeritis.— Sueton. in Aug. 86. 

« Sextilem mensem e suo oognomine ncnninavit, magiB 
quam Septembrem, in quo erat natus, quia hoc atbi'St I 
primus oonsnlatus, &c.— Sueton. in Aug: 31. 

f Appian. iil. Ml. 

ff Cum ego sensissem, de Us qui exercitos halMrent, sen- 
tentiam ferri oportere, iidem iUi, qui solent, reclamarunt. 
Itaque exoepti etiam estis, me vebementer repugnante— 
itaque cum quidam de collegia nostris agrarlam curatiooem 
ligurirent, disturbavi rem, totamque integram vobis reta- 
vavi^Ep. Fam. xL 81 ; it 80. 83. 

It Dio, 1. xlvi 318 ; Sueton. in Aug: 18. 
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mat on you ; that CteMr himself had no other 
enplimt against yon but for a certain saying 
t^ he declared to have been spoken by yon : 
'tkt tbe yoong man was to be praised, adorned, 
tikea off ^ ;' but he would not be so silly, he said, 
ate pat it into any man's power to take him off. 
1^ I dare say, was first carried to him, or forged 
k; dfgvhns himself, and did not come from the 
you^ man. Segnlins had a mind likewise to pei^ 
aaie oie, dtat the Teterana talk most angrily 
wbbA jon, and that yon are in danger from them : 
mi that the chief cause of their anger is, because 
aiher CKsar nor I am in the commission of tbe 
tei, but all things transacted by your will and 
pbnre. Upon hearing this, though I was then 
ipoB my maxt:h, I did not think it proper to pass 
die Alps, till I could first learn how matters were 
SNBS UMmgst yon," >> &c. 
To this Cioero answered : 
" The gods confound that Segulius, the greates t 
kMfe that is, or was, or ever will be. What ! 
^ 7<m imagine that he told his story only to you 
«4 to Cesar? he told the same to every soul 
tlut he oould speak with. I love you however, 
B^Britos, as I ought, for acquainting me with 
it. how trifling soever it be : 'tis a sure sign of 
FMT affsttion ; lor as to what Segulius says 
rfthe complaint of tiie veterans, because you 
I nd Castr were not in the commission, I wish 
t^ I WIS not in it myself; for what can be more 
^ntkksotDe? But when I proposed that those 
«^ hid the cpmmand of armies should be 
^'o^ m it, the same men who used to 
appose everything remonstrated against it; so 
^ T^ were excepted, wholly against my vote 
•wl opinion*," Bcc. 

Ai lbr» the story of the words, he treats it, we 
"*i «8 too contemptible to deserve an apology, 
or tbe pams of disclaiming it ; and it seems indeed 
^credible that a man of bis prudence could ever 
<>I^iem. if he had harboured such a thought, 
or had been tempted on any occasion to throw out 
J^ t hint, we might have expected to find it in 
™* fetters to Brutus ; yet on the contrary, he 
^n always of Octavius in terms highly advan- 
JjJfWi, even where he was likely to give disgust 
*!it. But nothing was more common than to 
^ saymgs forged for his, which he had never 
^en : and this was one of that sort, contrived 
» atta a jealousy into Octavius, or to give him a 
JfMJe at least for breaking with Cicero, which in 
°^ present circumstances he was glad to lay hold 
^ and irhen the story was once become public, 
^ supposed to have gained credit with Octavius, 
« » not strange to find it taken up by the writers 
J^'l^foflowing ages, Velleius and Suetonius; 
7!^ not without an intimation from the latter 
°^*'W8pectcd credit". 

^hile the dty was in the utmost consternation 
^^■aar's approach with his army, two veteran 
5*"* from Africa happened to arrive in the 
J^» and were received as a succour sent to them 
"^heaven. But this joy lasted not long : for 
J^^jntly after their landiing, being corrupted by 
^Hgggr joldiers, they deserted the senate, who 

I lyvrJl'^*^^"^' adoleaoentem, omandum, toUendum, 
,?** Jaot word signifiea, either to raite to honours, or 

^P^xLSa » Ibid. 21. 

^«U- Pat ii ffl ; Sneton. in Ang. 12. 



sent for them, and joined themselves to Cesar. 
PoUio likewise, about the same time, with two 
of his best legions from Spain, came to the 
assistance of Antony and Lepidus, so that all the 
veterans of tbe western part of the empire were 
now plainly forming themselves into one body, to 
revenge the death of their old general. The con- 
sent of all these armies, and the unexpected turn 
of Antony's affairs, staggered the fidelity of Plan- 
cus, and induced him also at last to desert his 
colleague D. Brutus, with whom he had hitherto 
acted with much seeming concord ; Pollio made 
his peace and good terms for him with Antony and 
Lepidus, and soon after brought him over to their 
camp with all his troops. 

D. Brutus, being thus abandoned and left to shift 
for himself, with a needy, mutinous army, eager to 
desert, and ready to give him up to his enemies, had 
no other way to save himself than by flying to his 
namesake in Macedonia ; but the distance was so 
great, and the country so guarded, that he was often 
forced to change his road, for fear of being taken, 
till having dismissed all his attendants, and wan- 
dered for some time alone in disguise and distress, 
he committed himself to the protection of an old 
acquaintance and host whom he had formerly 
obliged ; where, either through treachery or acci- 
dent, he was surprised by Antony's soldiers, who 
immediately killed him, and returned with his head 
to their general °. 

Several of the old writers have reproached his 
memory with a shameful cowardice in the manner 
of suffering his death : unworthy of the man who 
had killed Cssar, and commanded armies. But 
their accounts are so various, and so inconsistent 
with the character of his former life, that we may 
reasonably suspect them to be forged by those who 
were disposed to throw all kinds of contumely on 
the murderers of Caesar^ 

But what gave the greatest shock to the whole 
republican party, was a law contrived by Cnsar, 
and published by his colleague Pedius, to bring to 
trial and justice all those who had bec^ concerned 
either in advising or effecting Cssar's death ; in 
consequence of which all the conspirators were 
presently impeached in form by different accusers, 
and as none of them ventured to appear to their 
citations, they were all condemned of course ; and 
by a second law interdicted from fire and water. 
Pompey also, though he bad borne no part in that 
act, was added to the number, as an irreconcilable 
enemy to the Caesarian cause : after which Caesar, 
to make amends for the unpopularity of his law, 
distributed to the citizens the legacies which his 
uncle had left them by willp. 

Cicero foresaw that things might possibly take 
this turn, and Plancus himself prove treacherous ; 
and for that reason was constantly pressing Brutus 
and Cassius to hasten to Italy as the most effectual 
means to prevent it : every step that Caesar took 
confirmed his apprehensions, and made him more 
importunate with them to come, especially after 
the union of Antony and Lepidus. In his letters 
to Brutus, " Fly to us," says he, " I beseech you, 
and exhort Cassius to the same, for there is no 
hope of liberty but from your troops 4. If you 

" VoU. Pat iL 64 ; Appian. L liL 588L 

o Benea Ep. 82. 643 ; Dio. L xlvL 326; VaL Max. iz. IS. 

P Appian. L iii. 586 ; Dio, zlvi. 382: 

q Qnomobrem advola, obaecro— hortare idem per literas 
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have any rtgmrd for the republic, for which yoa 
were bom, yoa most do it imtantly ; for the wtr it 
renewed by the inconttaDcy of Lepidns ; and 
Cstar's army, which was the best, is not only of 
no senrioe to us, bat even obliges us to call for 
yonra : as soon as ever you touch Italy, there is 
not a man whom we can call a citizen who will not 
immediately be in yoor camp. We haTe D. Brutus 
indeed happily united with Plancns : but yon are 
not ignorant how changeable men's minds are, and 
how infected with party, and how uncertain the 
CTents of war : nay, should we conquer, as I hope 
we shall, there will be a want of your adrioe and 
authority to settle all affairs. Help us, therefore, 
for God's sake, and as soon as possible ; and assure 
yourself that yoa did not do a greater senrice to 
your country on the ides of March, when you 
freed it from slaTery, than you will do by coming 
quickly." 

Aft^ many remonstrances of the same kind, be 
wrote also the following letter. 

Cicero to Brutus, 
" After I had often exhorted you by letters to 
come as soon as possible to the relief of the repub- 
lic, and bring your army into Italy, and nerer 
imagined that your own people had any scruples 
about it ; I was desired by that most prudent and 
diligent woman your mother, all whose thoughts 
and cares are employed on you, that I would come 
to her on the twenty-fourth of July ; which I did, 
as I ought, without delay. When I came, I found 
Casca, Labeo, and Scaptins, with her. She pre- 
sently entered into the affair, and asked my opinion 
whether we should send for you to Italy ; and 
whether I thought it best for you to come or to 
continue abroad. I declared, what I took to be the 
most for your honour and reputation, that without 
loss of time you should bring present help to the 
tottering and declining state. For what mischief 
may not one expect from that war, where the con- 
quering armies refused to pursue a flying enemy ? 
where a general unhurt, unprovoked, possessed of 
the highest honours, and the greatest fortunes, 
with a wife, children, and near relation to you, has 
declared war against the commonwealth ? I may 
add, where, in so great a concord of the senate and 
people, there resides still so much disorder within 
the walls? but the greatest grief which I fbel, 
while I am now writing, is to reflect that when the 
republic had taken my word for a youth, or rather 
a boy, I shall hardly hare it in my power to make 
good what I promiwd for him. For it is a thing 
of mndi greater delicacy and moment, to engage 
oneself for another*s sentiments and principles, 
especially in tiffun of importance, than for money ; 
for money may be paid, and ^e loss itself be 
tolerable; but how can you pay what you are 
engaged for to the republic, unless he for whom 
you stand engaged will snffier it to be paid ? yet I 
am still in hopes to hold him, dwugh many are 
plucking him away from me : for his disposition 
seeaas good, Uiough his age be flexible, and many 
always at h and to corrupt him ; who, by throwing 

Ciwiinn 8pe» librrUtU naaqoAin iii«i in teitrorum cas- 
tronim |n4ncipiia eat— Ad Brat la 

» SubTeoi igitar, ptr deo*. idqu* qaam primvm ; tibiqiie 
petmuA^mta t» tdiku$ Ar«Wiw. quibus Mrritntam a tnis 
dTibos rspullsti, plus profuiM* pftUia, qwun, ri laaliim 
tapsrfa, peoftrturMi^lhM 14, 



in his way the splendoor of false hoitoar» 
themselves sure of dasding his good m i*as^ »^ 
understanding. Wherefore to all my other lja.l>i>v 
this new one is added, of setting all eo^xsn^s 
work to hold fast the young mau, lest I iiic«&x- t. 
imputation of rashness. Though what rasl»»c«s 
it after all ? for, in reality, I bound him tor «rlao 
I was engaged more strongly than myself ; nor b 
the republic as yet any cause to repent that X ^^ 
his sponsor, since ha has hitherto been the nao 
firm and constant in acting for us, as well fironrk ii 
own temper as for my promise. The greatest «llfl 
culty in the republic, if I mistake not, is the -mrmt 
of money ; for honest men grow every day maoi 
and more averse to the name of tribute, and. 'wriaj 
was gathered from the hundredth penny, ww^laer 
the rich are shamefully rated, is all spent inrewwmnd 
ing the two legions. There is an infinite expeos 
upon us to support the armies whidi now de£sn4 
OS, and also yours, for our Cassius seems likeljr t4 
come sufficiently provided. But I long to tsall 
over this, and many other things widi you in per- 
son, and that quickly. As to your sister s children, 
I did not wait, Brutus, for your writing to n^e i 
the times themselves, since the war will be drawn 
into length, reserve the whole affiur to you ; bat £rom 
the first, when I could not foresee the oontinnnnce 
of the war, I pleaded the cause of the childreii in 
the senate, in a manner whidi yoa have been 
informed of, I guess, by your mother's letters : 
nor can there ever be any case where I will not 
both say and do, even at the hazard of m j lile* 
whatever I think agreeable either to your inrlina* 
tion or to yoor interest. The twenty-sixth of 

July." 

In a letter likewise to Cassiua, he says, '* lUTe 
wish to see you in Italy as soon as possible, and 
shall imagine that we have recovered the repoblic 
when we have you with us. We had conquered 
nobly if Lepidus had not received the routed, dis- 
armed, fugitive, Antony; wherefore Antony himadf 
was never so odious to the dty as Lepidus is now ; 
for he began a war upon us from a turbulent state 
of things, this man from peace and victory. We 
have the consuls-elect to oppose him, in whom 
indeed we have great hopes, yet not withoot an 
anxious care for the uncertain events of battles. 
Assure yourself, therefore, that all our dependence 
is on yon and your Brutus ; that you are both 
expected, but Brutus immediately," &c* 

But after all these repeated remonstranoes of 
Cicero, neither Brutus nor Cassius seems to have 
entertained the least diought of coming with their 
armies to Italy. Cassius, indeed, by being more 
remote, could not come so readily, and was not so 
much expected as Brutus ; who, before the battle of 
Modena, had drawn down all his legions to the sea- 
coast, and kept them at ApoUoniaand Dyrrhachiam 
waiting the event of that action, and ready to 
embark for Italy, if any accident had made his 
assistance necessary, for whidi Cicero highly com- 
mends him*. But upon the news of AatoDy's 
defeat, taking all the danger to be over, he marched 
away directly to the remotest parts of Greece and 
Macedonia, to oppose the attempts of DolabeOa ; 

• A4 Knit 1& * B|k FuBk. xU, l«i 

■ Tuwm contfiam nliimiti Uado. quod bs prins 
ejcercttom Apollonia D juhmAt o g oe vaorit A , qaan de 
Astomi fu|n aodisti, Bniti eropCiane, popoti Barnad Tie- '^ 
toria.— A4 Brat. 2. 
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that tnw ■■lUWL J faf to tiic «U of the 
■d to all detro't letters, which urged him 
I srtraagiytoeome to their rc&ef. It is diflBcolt 
I it this Jiefsaiii to peaetntfe the motives of his 
' ht had a better opinion of Lepidos than 
«f has partj had ; and being natarallj 
migfat afcct to slight the apprehensions of 
s's trcachcvy, which was the chief ground 
I rf their cafliBg so eanestlj for him. Bot he had 
IS aJao which were thought to be good ; 
of his firieods at Rome, as we maj 
Cicero's letter, were of a different 
from Cloero, oo the subject of his coming. 
I IW Wffht patiert the fidelity of his troops ; and 
th^ were not snffidentlj confirmed and 
1 Co bun to he trusted in the field against 
in Italy ; whose example and inrita- 
thej came to face each other, might 
loee them to desert as the other armies 
M dose, and betray their commanders. But 
^atevcr was their real motiTe, D. Brutus, who 
•» the beat jodge of the state of things at home, 
«» ai drcl y of Cicero's opinion : he saw himself 
moded with Yetersn armies, disaffected to the 
t «f fibcrty ; knew the perfidy of Lepidos ; the 
tiam of young C«sar; and the irresolution of 
^ ceBc n gue PIsdcus; and admonished Cicero, 
&eic£are, in all his letters, to urge his namesake 
t» hastett his march to them*. So that, on the 
!, it aeeau reasonable to beBere, that if Brutus 
^ aasiiii had marched with their armies to- 
I Italy at the time when Cicero first pressed 
it, Mbfc the defection of Plancus and the death of 
Dedmua, It must have pretented the immediate 
nia «f the republic. 

The want of money of which Cicero complains 
at this tjase, aa the greatest evil that they had 
to straggle with, is expressed also very strongly 
^ letter to Comificius, the proconsul of 

AfiicSy who was urging him to provide a fund for 
the sapport of the legions : '* As to the expense," 
■Ji he, ** which you have made, and are making 
ia your military preparations, it is not in my power 
to help you ; because the senate is now without a i 
bcsd, by the death of the consols, and there is an 
iaeredxble scarcity of money in the treasury, which 
are gathering howeter from all quarters, to 
nake good our promises to the troops that have 
Reserved it of us, which cannot be done, in my 
, without a tribute ^" This tribute was a 
tort of capiution-tax, proportioned to each man's 
nbstance, but had been wholly disused in Rome 
from the conquest of Macedonia by Paulus ^milius, 
whicb furnished money and rente sufficient to ease 
the dty ever after of that burden, till the neces- 
lity of the present times obliged them to renew 
it*. Bat from what Cicero intimates of the gene- 
ral aversion to the revival of it, one cannot help 
observin g the fiUal effecte of that indolence and 
s De Bruto anCem nihil adhuo certl. Quem ego, quem- 
sdBodnm prwoipis. privatis literis ad bellam oommnne 
vocare nan desino.— Ep. Fam. zL 25 ; it. 26. 

f De •omtu, quem te in rem militarem &oere et feolase 
dids, nihil aane possum tibi opituUri, propterea quod ct 
erbos tmatus, oonsulibus amissis, et incredibiles angustir 
peeonic pubUcc &c.— Bp. Fam. xii. 30. 

* At Perse rege devicto Paullus, cum Bfaoedoniois opi- 
tatvctsnm atqne heredltariam nrbia nostne paupertatem 
m oaqoe mtiaatet, ut iUo tempore primum populus Roma- 
Bss tribati prcatandi ooero ee liberaret.— TaL Max. iv. 3; 
h. PUn. Hist. Nat. uxiU. 3. 



luxury vdiich had infected even the honest part of 
Rome ; who, in this utmost exigency of the 
republic, were shocked at the very mention of an 
extraordinary tax, and would not part aridi the 
least share of their money for the defence even of 
their liberty ; the conseqo^Mse of which was, what 
it most always be in the like case, that by starving 
the cause, they found not only their fortones, bat 
their Uvea also soon after, at the mercy of their 
enemies. Cicero has a reflection in one of his 
speeches that seems applicable also to the present 
case, and to be verified by the example of these 
times. '* The republic (says he) is attacked always 
with greater vigour than it is defended ; for the 
audacious and profligate, prompted by their natural 
enmity to it, are easily impelled to act upon the 
laast nod of their leaders : whereas the honest, I 
know not why, are generally alow and unwilling to 
stir; and neglecting alwap the beginnings of 
things, are neter roused to exert themselves but 
by the last necessity : so that through irresolution 
and delay, when they would be glad to compound 
at last for their quiet, at the expense even of their 
honour, they commonly lose them both \" 

This observation will serve to vindicate the con- 
duct of Cassius frt>m that charge of violence and 
cruelty which he is said to have practised, in 
exacting money and other necessaries from the 
cities of Asia. He was engaged in an inexpiable 
war, where he must either conquer or perish with 
the republic itself, and where hu legions were not 
only to be supported but rewarded : the revenues 
of the empire were exhausted ; contributions came 
in sparingly ; and the stetes abroad were all desirous 
to stand neuter; as doubtful of the issue, snd 
unwilling to offend either side. Under these diffi- 
culties, where money was necessary, and no way of 
procuring it but force, extortion became lawful; 
the necessity of the end justified the means ; and 
when the safety of the empire and the liberty of 
Rome were at stake, it was no time to Ibten to 
scruples. This was Cassios's way of reasoning, 
and the ground of his acting ; who applied all his 
thonghts to support the cause that he had under- 
teken ; and kept his eyes (as Appian says) wholly 
fixed upon the war, as a gladiator upon his anU- 
gonist**. 

Brutus, on the other hand, being of a temper 
more mild and scrupulous, contented himself gene- 
rally with the regulsr methods of raising money ; 
and from his love of philosophy and the politer 
studies, having contracted an affection for the 
cities of Greece, instead of levying contributions, 
used to divert himself, wherever he passed, with 
seeing their games and exercises, and presiding at 
their philosophical disputetions, as if travelling 
rather for curiosity than to provide materiab for a 
bloody war'. When he and Cassius, therefore, 
met, the difference of their circumstonces showed 
the different effecte of their conduct. Cassius, 
without receiving a penny from Rome, came rich 
and amply furnished with all the stores of wsr ; 
Brutus, who had received large remittenccs from 

• Pro 8exti«, 47. 

^ 'O fikv Kdfffftos i^rroffrpnrrlt KoBdirtp is rhf 
iLycgyurriitf ol fionfiaxoumts, is fUitw rhv wdXcfioar 
&^€(^. — Appian. L iv.667- 

c 'O 84 BpovTOtf Hwii yiypotro, md ^oi^dum^ ^ 
tad ^^Koos, irt ical ^iAo0'o^4ras tim ky^wpHs. — 
Ibid. 
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Jtaljf came empty and poor, and unable to tap- 
port himself withoat the help of Caasius, who was 
forced to give him a third part of that treasure 
which he had been gathering with so moch envy 
to himself for the common serrice '. 

While Cicero was taking all this pains, and 
struggling thus gloriously in the support of their 
expiring Uberty, Brutus, who was naturally peerish 
and querulous, being particularly chagrined by the 
unhappy turn of affairs in Italy, and judging of 
counsels by events, vras, disposed at last to throw 
all the blame upon him ; charging him chiefly, 
that, by a profusion of honours on young Caesar, 
he had inspired him with an ambition incompatible 
with the safety of the republic, and armed him 
with that power which he was now employing to 
oppress it: whereas the truth is, that by those 
honours Cicero did not intend to give Cssar any 
new power, but to apply that which he had acquired 
by his own vigour to the public service and the 
ruin of Antony ; in which he succeeded even be- 
yond expectation, and would certainly have gained 
his end, had he not been prevented by accidents 
which could not be foreseen. For it is evident 
from the facts above-mentioned, that he was always 
jealous of Caesar, and instead of increasing, was 
contriving some check to his authority, till by the 
death of the consuls, he slipped out of his hands 
and became too strong to be managed by him any 
longer. Brutus, by being at such a distance, was 
not well apprised of the particular grounds of 
granting those honours ; but Decimus, who was all 
the vrhUe in Italy, saw the use and necessity of 
them, and seems to hint in some of his letters that 
they ought to have decreed still greater*. 

But whatever Brutus or any one else may have 
said, if we reflect on Cicero's conduct from the 
time of CKsar's death to his own, we shall find it 
in all respects uniform, great, and glorious ; never 
deviating from the grand point which he had in 
view, the liberty of his country : whereas, if we 
attend to Brutus's, we cannot help observing in it 
something strangely various and inconsistent with 
itself. In his outward manners and behaviour, he 
affected the rigour of a Stoic, and the severity of 
an old Roman ; yet by a natural tenderness and 
compassion, was oft betrayed into acts of an 
effeminate weakness. To restore the liberty of his 
country, he killed his friend and benefactor ; and 
declares, that for the same cause he would have 
killed even his father': yet he would not take 
Antony's life, though it was a necessary sacrifice 
to the same cause. When Dolabella had basely 
murdered Trebonius, and Antony openly approved 
the act, he could not be persuaded to make repri- 
sals on C. Antony : but through a vain ostentation 
of clemency, suffered him to live, though with 
danger to himself. When his brother-in-law, 
Lepidus, was declared an enemy, he expressed an 
absurd and peevish resentment of it for the sake 
of his nephews, as if it would not have been in 
his power to have repaired their fortunes if the 

<i Plutarch, in Brut. 

« Mlrabiliter, xni Brute, la?tor» mea oonsilla, xneuque 
sententias a te probari, de <fecemviriB, de omando adoles- 
oent<v-Ep. Fam. xi. 14 ; It. SO. 

' Nod oonoeMerim, quod in lUo non tuli, sed ne patri 

quidem meo, d rerivlgcat. ut, patlente me, plus legibus ac 
■enattt poasit.- [Ad Brat 16,3 Sed domintun. ne parenUm 
quidem, nuOores nostri voluenmt ean.— Ibid. 17. 



republic was ever restored; or if not, in dsc 
father's. How contrary is this to the spirit of ftl& 
old Brutus from whom he derived his deacsen 
and whom in his general conduct he pretended 1 
imitate ! He blames Cicero for dispensing boiaoia] 
too largely, yet claims an infinite share of theaza i 
himself; and when he had seized by hie primal 
authority what the senate at Cicero^s motio 
confirmed to him, the most extraordinary coin 
mand which had been granted to any man» b 
declares himself an enemy to all extraordinajr 
commissions, in what hands soever they vrer 
lodged f : this inconsistency in his character iroc&U 
tempt us to believe that he was governed in m&n^ 
cases by the pride and haughtiness of his temper 
rather than by any constant and settled principle* 
of philosophy, of which he is commonly thought 
so strict an observer. 

Cicero, howcTer, notwithstanding the peerish- 
ness of Brutus, omitted no opportunity of serving 
and supporting him to the very last : as soon as He 
perceived Caesar's intention of revenging his uncle's 
death, he took all imaginable pains to dissuade him 
from it, and never ceased from exhorting him by 
letters to a recondliation with Brutus, and the 
observance of that amnesty which the senate had 
decreed as the foundation of the public peace. 
This was certainly the best service which he could 
do, either to Brutus or the republic : and Atticos, 
imagining that Brutus would be pleased with it, 
sent him a copy of what Cicero had written on that 
subject ; but instead of pleasing, it provoked Brutus 
only the more : he treated it as base and dishonour- 
able to ask anything of a boy, or to imagine the 
safety of Brutus to depend on any one but himself ; 
and signified his mind upon it, both to Cicero 
and Atticus, in such a style as confirms what 
Cicero had long before observed, and more than 
once declared of him, that his letters were gene- 
rally churlish, unroanneriy, and arrogant ; and that 
he regarded neither what, nor to whom he was 
vmting''. But their own letters to eadi other will 
be the best vouchers of what I have been remark- 
ing, and enable us to form the surest judgment of 
the different spirit and conduct of the men. After 
Brutus, therefore, had frequently intimated his 
dissatisifiBu^tion and dislike of Cicero's management, 
Cicero took occasion, in the following letter, to lay 
open the whole progress of it from the time of 
Cesar's death, in order to show the reasonableness 
and necessity of each step. 

Cicero to Brutus, 
" You have Messala now with you. It is not 
possible, therefore, for me to explain by letter, 
though ever so accurately drawn, the present state 
of our affairs so exactly as he, who not only knows 
them all more perfectly, but can describe them 
more elegantly tiian any man : for I would not 
have you imagine, Brutus (though there is no occa- 
sion to tell you what you know already yourself, I 
but that I cannot pass over in silence such an 
excellence of all good qualities) ; I would not have 
you imagine, I say, that for probity, constancy, 
and zeal for the republic, there is any one eqoal to 
him : so that eloquence, in which he wonderfoU/ 

ff Ego oerte>-cum Ipn re bellum geram* hoo est enm 
regno, et imperiis exiraordinariis et dowinattnoe et potea* 
tia.— Ad Brut 17. 

h Ad Alt. vi. 1, 3. 
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esxb, levce finds a plftce among hu other praises ; 
■ue eren in that huwudom shines the most 
emat^ by bis having formed himself with so 
matk judgMcut and skill to the truest manner of 
^wdiag. Yet bis industry sU the while is so 
nawiable, and be spends so much of his time in 
^df , that he teems to owe but KtUe to his parts, 
»iieh stiU are the greatest But I am carried too 
&r W my love for him : for it is not the purpose 
^ this epistle to praise Messala, espeoally to 
Bntas» to whom bis Wrtue is not less known than 
bmjtdtf and theae very studies which I am prais- 
s^ itill more ; whom, when I could not part with 
rskmt ferret, I comforted myself with reflecting, 
Alt by hia going away to you, as it were to my 



aelf, he both discharged his duty, and 
' the surest path to glory. But so much 
hr that*. I come now, after a long intenral, to 
enidcr a certain letter of yours, in which, while 
jtm aBom dm to have done well in many things, 
im 6ad fault with me for one ; that in conferrSig 
kaoars I was too fiiee, and even prodigal. Ton 
eJarje ne with this ; others probably with being 
tos irrere in punishing, or you yourself perhaps 
vith both. If BO, I desuv that my judgment and 
MHntuts OQ each may be clearly explained to 
70* : not that I mean to justify myself by the 
t^^oritj of Solon, the wis^ of the seven, and 
^ oaly legislator of them all, who used to say 
^ ^ pablic weal was comprised in two things, 

1 fMihm TAterlos Mewda Conrlnua, of whom Cloero 
^0* 0Tes m ine a chsracter, was on« of tbo noblest as 
««fi M Ibc most aooompIlalHd persons of his age, who Hred 
' Inxaftcrvanis the general farourtte of all parties, and a 
[ fradpal ornanieiit of Augustas'B court. Being in arms 
I vMi Bratos, be was proecrfbed of ooune by the triumvi- 
ate. y^ was excepted soon after by a special edict, but 
"'■Rill the beneflt of that grace, and adhered to the cause 
<<Hbcvt7.tm be Mw It expire with his friend. Afterthe 
' kstilr of PhOippi. the troope that remained freely offered 
^fc—tl Tw to lUs command ; but he chose to accept peace, 
to vUeh be was invited by the conquerors, and surren- 
■ ^«i hiaself to Antony, with whom he had a partlcalar 
, K^siiDtuice. When Cesar was defeated not long after 
brS. Pompey. on the coast of Bicily, being In the utmost 
^sicM and danger of life, he committed himself with one 
deaettic to the fidelity of MesmU ; who, Instead of rereng- 
^UoMetf on one who had to lately proscribed and set a 
?Hec vpoB his head, generously protected snd preserved 
; Un. He odntinned stfll In the friendship of Antony. tlU 
I ike Kindal of Antony's life, and slavish obsequiousness to 
n«i|islrs, threw him wholly into the interests of Cesar, 
tr wiMni he was declared consul in Antony's place, greatly 
(treated in the battle of Actlum, and honoured at last 
vltb a triumph, for reducing the rebellious Gauls to their 
obntttnoc. He Is celebrated by all writers as one of the 
fni ontors of Rome ; and having been the disciple of 
newQ, was thought by some to excel even his master In 
^ sweetness and c or rec tn ess of his style ; preserving 
alwijB a dignity, and demonstrating his nobility, by the 
very manner of bis speaking. To the perfection of his 
eioqiMooe he had added all the accomplishments of the 
Mher Uberal arts ; was a great admirer of Socrates, and the 
*mw studies of philoeophy. yet an eminent patron of all 
tbe wlu and poets of those times. Tibullus was the con- 
i^snt companion of all his foreign expeditions, which he 
celebrates In his Elegies ; and Horace, In one of his odes, 
«Us for his choicest wines, for the entertainment of so 
BoUe a guest Yet this polite and amiable man, impaired 
by »ickn«sa, and worn out at last by age. Is s^d to have 
•QtUved his senses and memory, till he had forgotten even 
Wi T«ry name^-8ee Applan. p. 611, 736 ; Tacit DIaL 18 ; 
QohiUL X. 1 ; TibulL Bleg. L 7 '. Hor. Carm. liL 21 ; Plin. 
Hist Nat vil 84. 



rewards and punisbmenta ; in which, however, at 
in everything else, a certain medium and tempera- 
ment is to be observed. But it is not my design at 
this time to discuss so great a subject. I think it 
proper only to open the reasons of my votes and 
opinions in the senate from the beginning of this 
war. After the death of Caesar, and those your 
memorable ides of March, you cannot forget, 
Brutus, what 1 declared to have been omitted by 
you, and what a tempest I foresaw hanging over 
the republic. You had freed us from a great 
plague, wiped off a great stain from the Roman 
people, acquired to yourselves divine glory, yet all 
the equipage and furniture of kingly power was left 
still to Lepidus and Antony — the one incoDstant, 
the other vicious ; both of them sfraid of peace, 
and enemies to the public quiet. While these men 
were eager to raise fresh disturbances in the 
republic, we had no guard about us to oppose them, 
though the whole city was eager and unanimous in 
asserting its liberty : I was then thought too vio- 
lent, while you, perhaps more wisely, vrithdrew 
yourselves from that city which you had delivered, 
and refused the help of all Italy, which offered to 
arm itself in your cause. Wherefore, when I saw 
the city in the hands of traitors, oppressed by the 
arms of Antony, and that neither you nor Cassius 
could be safe in it, I thought it time for me to quit 
it too : for a city overpowered by traitors, without 
the means of relieving itself, is a vrretched spectacle. 
Yet my mind, always the same, and ever fixed on 
the love of m^ country, could not bear the thought 
of leaving it in its distress. In the midst, there- 
fore, of my voyage to Greece, and in the very 
season of the Etesian winds, when an uncommon 
south wind, as if displeased with my resolution, had 
driven me back to Italy, I found you at Velia, and 
was greatly concerned at it ; for you were retreat- 
ing, Brutus — were retreating, I say, since your 
Stoics will not allow their wise man to fly. As 
soon as I came to Rome, I exposed myself to the 
wickedness and rage of Antony ; and when I had 
exasperated him against me, began to enter into 
measures in the very manner of the Brutuses (for 
such are peculiar to your blood), for delivering the 
republic. I shall omit the long recital of what 
followed, since it all relates to myself, and observe 
only, that young Cssar, by whom, if we will confess 
the truth, we subsist at this day, flowed from the 
source of my counsels. I decreed him no honours, 
Brutus, but what were due, none but what were 
necessary ; for as soon as we began to recover any 
liberty, and before the virtue of D. Brutus had yet 
shown itself so far that we could know its divine 
force, and while our whole defence was in the boy, 
who repelled Antony from our necks, what honour 
was not really due to him ! though I gave him 
nothing yet but the praise of words, and that but 
moderate. I decreed him indeed a legal command, 
which, though it seemed honourable to one of that 
age, was yet necessary to one who had an army ; for 
what is an army without the command of it ? Philip 
voted him a statue, Servius the privilege of suing 
for offices before the legal time, which was short- 
ened still by Servilius ; nothing was then thought 
too much ; but we are apt, I know not how, to be 
more liberal in fear than grateful in success. When 
D. Brutus was delivered from the siege, a day of 
all others the most joyous to the city, which hap- 
pened also to be his birth-day, I decreed that his 
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name should be ascribed for erer to that daj in 
the public calendars : in which I followed the 
example of oar ancestors, who paid the same honour 
to a woman, Larentia, at whose altar you priests 
perform sacred rites in the Telabrum. By giving 
this to D. Brutus, my design was to fix in the 
calendars a perpetual memorial of a most acceptable 
victory ; but I perceived on that day that there 
was more malevolence than gratitude in many of 
the senate. During these same days I poured out 
honours (since you will have it so) on the deceased 
Hirtius, Pansa, and Aquila: and who can find 
fault with it but those who, when fear is once 
over, forget their past danger ? But besides the 
grateful remembrance of services, there was a use 
in it which reached to posterity ; for I was desirous 
that there should remain an eternal monument of 
the public hatred to our most cruel enemies. There 
is one thing, I doubt, which does not please you — 
for it does not please your friends here, who, though 
excellent men, have but little experience in public 
affairs — that I decreed an ovation to Ciesar ; but 
for my part (though I may perhaps be mistaken, 
for I am not one of those who approve nothing 
but what is my own), I cannot but think that I 
have advised nothing more prudent during this 
war. Why it is so, is not proper to be explained, 
lest I be thought to have been more provident in 
it than grateful. But even this is too much. Let 
us pass, therefore, to other things. I decreed 
honours to D. Brutus — decreed them to Plancus. 
They must be men of great souls who are attracted 
by glory. But the senate also is certainly vrise in 
trying every art that is honest by which it can 
engage any one to the service of the republic. But 
I am blamed in the case of Lepidus, to whom, 
after I had raised a statue in the rostra, I pre- 
sently threw it down. My view in that honour 
was, to reclaim him from desperate measures ; but 
the madness of an inconstant man got the better 
of my prudence ; nor was there yet so much harm 
in' erecting, as good in demolishing, the statue. 
But I have said enough concerning honours, and 
must say a word or two about punishments ; for I 
have often observed, from your letters, that you 
are fond of acquiring a reputation of clemency, 
by your treatment of those whom you have con- 
quered in war. I can imagine nothing to be done by 
you but what is wisely done : but to omit the punish- 
ing of wickedness (which we call pardoning) though 
it be tolerable in other oases, I hold to be perni- 
cious in this war. Of all the civil wars that have 
been in my memory, there was not one in which, 
what side soever got the better, there would not 
have remained some form of a commonwealth ; yet 
in this, what sort of a republic we are like to have, 
if we conquer, I would not easily affirm ; but if we 
are conquered, we are sure to have none. My 
votes therefore were severe against Antony, severe 
against Lepidus, not from any spirit of revenge, 
but to deter wicked citizens at present from making 
war against their country, and to leave an example 
to posterity, that none hereafter should imitate 
such rashness. Yet this very vote was not more 
mine than it was everybody's ; in which there 
seems, I own, to be something cruel, that the 
punishment shonld reach to children, who have 
done nothing to deserve it : but the constitution is 
both ancient and of all cities ; for even Themis- 
tocles's children were reduced to want ; and since 



the same punishment falls ' upon citizens <^ 
demned of public crimes, how was it possil^I^ 
us to be more gentle towards enemies ? Bixft 2i 
can that man complain of me, who, if he 1: 
conquered, must needs confess that he would tki 
treated me even with more severity ? Yoa Imfl 
now the motives of my opinions in the cacMS 
rewards and punishments ; for as to other poin 
you have heard, I imagine, what my sentimen 
and votes have been. But to talk of these tlixn 
now is not necessary : what I am going to aety 
extremely so, Brutus: — that you come to Jtet 
with your army as soon as possible. We ax-e 
the utmost expectation of you : whenever yon » 
foot in Italy, all the worid will fly to yon ; fi 
whether it be our lot to conquer (as we had alrcai^ 
done, if Lepidus had not been desirous to OTertur 
all, and perish himself with his friends), there vri 
be a great want of your authority, for the settJio 
some state of a city amongst us ; or, if tiiere fa 
any danger and struggle still behind, hasten to os 
for God's sake ; for you know how much depend 
on opportunity, how much on despatch. Wha 
diligence I shall use in the care of your sister'j 
children you will soon know, 1 hope, from yotu 
mother's and sister's letters, in whose cause I haT< 
more regard to your will, which is ever most dcat, 
to me, than, as some think, to my own constancy. 
But it is my desire both to be and to appear con> 
stant in nothing so much as in loving yon^." 

Brutus to Cicero, 
** I have read a part of your letter, which you 
sent to Octavius, transmitted to me by Atticus. 
Your zeal and concern for my safety gave me no 
new pleasure ; for it is not only common, but 
our daily news, to hear something, which yon have 
said or done with your usual fidelity, in the support 
of my honour and dignity. Yet that same part of 
your letter affected me with the most sensible grief 
which my mind could possibly receive. For yoa 
compliment him so highly for his services to the 
republic ; and in a strain so suppliant and abject 
that — what shall I say? — I am ashamed of the 
wretched state to which we are reduced. — yet it 
must be said, — you recommend my safety to him, 
to which what death is not preferable ? and plainly 
show, that our servitude is not yet abolished, but 
our master only changed. Recollect your words, 
and deny them, if you dare, to be the prayers of a 
slave to his king. There is one thing yoa say 
which is required and expected from him, — that he 
would allow those citizens to live in safety, of 
whom all honest men and the people of Rome 
think well. But what if he will not allow it ? 
Shall we be the less safe for that ? It is better 
not to be safe, than to be saved by him. For my 
part, I can never think all the gods so averM to 
the preservation of the Roman people, that 
Octavius must be entreated for the life (^ any one 
citizen, much less for the deliverers of the world. 
It is a pleasure to me to talk thus magnificently ; 
and it even becomes me to those, who know not 
either what to fear for any one, or what to ask of 
any one. Can you allow Octavius to have this 
power, and yet be his friend ? or if you have aoy 
value for me, would you wish to tee roe at Rome, 
when I must first be recommended to the hoy, 

k Ad Brut 1ft. 
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W vQold permit me to be there ? what 
I am yoa have to thank him, if yon think it 
my to heg of him that he wonid grant and 
« to Kve with safetj? or ia it to be reckoned 
that he chooses to see himself rather 
katumj » the cxmdition to have such 
as addreaaed to him ; one may supplicate 
i the snooessor, bnt nerer the abolisher of a 
tf, that those who hare deserved well of the 
fe may be safe. It was this weakness and 
c, not flsore blamable indeed in yon than in 
A.vyeh first pushed Cssar to the ambition of 
;, and, after his death, encouraged Antony 
■ tek of seixing hia |dace ; and has now raised 
' bay ao high that yon judge it necessary to 
yovr prayers to htm for the preservation of 
of oar rank ; and that we can be saved only 
%laakercy of one scarce yet a man, and by no 
Bat if we had remembered ourselves 
ft be RoBMBs, these infiunous men would not be 
_ to um at dominion, than we to repel 
t; Mr would Antony be more encouraged by 
tiMr't reign, than deterred by his fate. How 
^yaa,a consular senator, and the avenger of so 
IS (by suppressing which you have 
^ pflitpooed our ruin I fear for a time), reflect 
««kat 3^a have done, and yet approve these 
^^ or bear them so tamely, as to seem at least 
« tpprove them ? for what particular grudge had 
^ to Antony ? no other, but that he assumed 
d tlas to kinuelf ; that our lives should be begged 
4f^; oor safety be precarious, from whom he 
U neeived his liberty ; and the republic depend 
« la will and pleasure. You thought it neces- 
nrr to take arms, to prerent him from tyran- 
vias St this rate: but was it your intent, 
^ by preventing him, we might sue to another 
iia voold snifer himself to be advanced into his 
I^Me, or that the republic might be free and 
■■tits oi itself ? as if our quarrel was not perhaps 
to dwery, bat to the conditions of it. But we 
«^ bave had, not only an easy master in Antony, 
i^^wotdd have heai content with that, but 
*^tever ^are with him we pleased of favours 
^ boooors. For what could he deny to those 
*^ patience he saw was the best support of his 
l^^eniBent? but nothing was of such value to us, 
<bt ve would sell our faith and our liberty for it. 
^ my boy, whom the name of Caesar seems 
^iadte against the destroyers of Ciesar, at what 
Qttwould he 'valoe it (if there was any room to 
^ with him), to be enabled by our help to 
*"itiin his present power, since we have a mind 
1^^ and to be rich, and to be called consulars ? 
^ then C«aar most have perished in vain : for 
*bt resaon had we to rejoice at hia death, if after 
> «e were still to continue slaves ? Let other 
^^^ be as indolent aa they please ; but may the 
V^ md goddesses deprive me sooner of every- 
^than the resohition, not to allow to the bar 
^ tlim whom I killed what I did not allow to the 
bq Irimidf— nor vronld suffer, even in my father, 
*^ he living — to have more power than the laws 
^ the senate. How can you imagine, that any 
^ can be free under him, without whose leave 
^ is DO place for ns in that city ? or how is it 
P^le for you, after all, to obtain what you ask ? 
lOQ uk, that he would allow us to be safe. Shall 
** then receive safety, think you, when we re- 
c^Te life ? But how can we receive it, if we first 



part with our honour and our liberty ? Do yoa 
fisncy, that to lire at Rome is to be safe ? It is 
the thing, and not the place, which must secure 
that to me ; for I was never safe while Caesar 
lived, till 1 had resolved on that attempt ; nor can 
I in any place live in exile, aa long as I hate slavery 
and alfronts above all other evils. Is not this to 
faU back again into the same state of darkness ; 
when he, who has taken upon him the name of 
the tyrant (though in the cities of Greece, when 
the tyrants are destroyed, their children also perish 
with them), must be entreated, that the avengers 
of tyranny may be safe ? Can I ever wish to see 
that city, or think it a city, which would not accept 
liberty when offered, and even forced upon it, but 
has more dread of the name of their late king, in 
the person of a boy, than confidence in itself; 
though it has seen that very king taken off in the 
height of ail his power by the virtue of a few ? 
As for me, do not recommend me any more to 
your Caesar, nor indeed yourself, if you will hearken 
to me. You set a very high value on the few 
years which remain to you at that age, if for the 
sake of them you can supplicate that boy. But 
take care after all, lest what you have done and are 
doing so laudably against Antony, instead of being 
praised, as the effect of a great mind, be charged 
to the account of your fear. For if you are so 
pleased with Octavius as to petition lum for our 
safety, you will be thought not to have disliked a 
master, but to have wanted a more friendly one. 
As to your praising him for the things that he has 
hitherto done, I entirely approve it : for they 
deserve to be praised, provided that he undertook 
them to repel other men's power, not to advance 
his own. But when you adjudge him not only to 
have this power, but that you ought to submit to 
it so far as to entreat him that he would not 
destroy us, you pay him too great a recompense : 
for you ascribe that very thing to him which the 
republic seemed to enjoy through him : nor does 
it ever enter iuto your thoughts, that if Octavius be 
worthy of any honours, because he wages war with 
Antony ; that those who extirpated the very evil 
of which these are but the relics, can never be 
sufficiently requited by the Roman people; though 
they were to heap upon them everything which 
they could bestow : but see bow much stronger 
people's fears are than their memories, because 
Antony still lives, and is in arms. As to Ciesar, 
all that could and ought to be done is past, and 
cannot be recalled : is Octavius then a person of 
so great importance, that the people of Rome are 
to expect from him what he will determine upon 
us ? or are we of so little, that any single man is to 
be entreated for our safety? As for me, may I never 
return to you if ever I either supplicate any man, 
or do not restrain those who are disposed to do it, 
from supplicating for themselves : or I will remove 
to a distance from all such who can be slaves, 
and fancv myself at Rome, wherever I can live 
free ; and shall pity you, whose fond desire of 
life neither age, nor honoura, nor the example of 
other men*s virtue, can moderate. For my part, 
I shall ever think myself happy as long as I can 
please myself with the persuasion that my piety 
has been fuUy requited. For what can be happier, 
I than for a man, conscious of virtuous acts, and 
{ content with liberty, to despise all human affairs ? 
* Yet I will never yield to those who are fond of 
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yielding, or be conquered by those who are willing 
to be conquered themselves, but will first try and 
attempt everything, nor ever desist from dragging 
our aty out of slavery. If such fortune attends 
me as I ought to have, we shall all rejoice ; if not, 
I shall rejoice myself. For how could this life be 
spent better than in acts and thoughts which tend 
to make my countrymen free ? I beg and beseech 
you, Cicero, not to desert the cause through wea- 
riness or diffidence : in repelling present evils, 
have your eye always on the future, lest they in- 
sinuate themselves before you are aware. Con- 
sider, that the fortitude and courage with which 
you delivered the republic when consul, and now 
again when consular, are nothing without con- 
stancy and equability. The case of tried virtue, 
I own, is harder than of untried : we require 
services from it, as debts ; and if anything dis- 
appoints us, we blam^ with resentment, as if we 
had been deceived. Wherefore for Cicero to with- 
stand Antony, though it be a part highly com- 
mendable, yet because such a consul seemed of 
course to promise us such a consular, nobody 
wonders at it : but if the same Cicero, in the case 
of others, should waver at last in that resolution, 
which he exerted with such firmness and great- 
ness of mind against Antony, he would deprive 
himself not only of the hopes of future glory, but 
forfeit even that which is past; for nothing is 
great in itself but what flows from the result of 
our judgment : nor does it become any man more 
than you to love the republic, and to be the patron 
of liberty, on the account either of your natural 
talents or your former acts, or the wishes and 
expectation of all men. Octavius, therefore, must 
not be entreated to suffer us to live in safety. Do 
you rather rouse yourself so far as to think that 
city, in which you have acted the noblest part, free 
and flourishing, as long as there are leaders still 
to the people, to resist the designs of t^aitor8^*' 

1 Ad Brut. le. 

N.B. There is a paasijre faideed in Brutus's letter to Atti 
CU8, where he intimates a reuon of his complaint against 
Cioero, which was certainly a Just one, if the fact of which 
he complains had been true— that Cicero had reproadied 
Catea with Uu murdtr qf C<ticr, and eaUtd him an 
atiouin, ** I do not know," says he, " what I can write 
to you but this, that the ambition and licentiousness of 
the boy baa been inflamed rather than restrained by 
Cicero, who carries his indulgence of him to such a length, 
as not to refrain from sbuses upon Casoa, and such as must 
return doubly upon himself, who has put to death more 
oitisens than one, and must first own himself to be an 
assassin before he can reproach Casca with what he 
objects to him." [Ep. ad Brut 17.] Manutius professes 
himself unable to conceive how Cicero should ever call 
Casca a murderer ; yet cannot collect anything less from 
Brutus's words. But the thing is impossible, and inoon- 
sistent with erery word that Cicero had been saying, and 
every act that he had been doing from the time of Ccmr's 
death : and in relation particularly to Casca, wc have seen 
above, how he refused to enter into any measures with 
Octavius, but upon the express condition of his sufTwing 
Casca to take quiet possession of the tribunate : it is certain 
therefore, that Brutiu had either been misinformed, or 
was charging Cicero with the consequoitial meaning of 
some saying which was never intended by him ; in adris- 
ing CSsoa perhaps to manage Octavius, in that height of 
his power, with more temper and moderation, lest he 
ahoulil otherwise be provoked to consider him as an assas- 
sin, and treat him as such : for an intimation of that kind 
would have been sofScient to the fierce q)irit of Brutus, 
for taking it as a direct condemnation of Casca's act of 



If we compare these two letters, we shall per- 
ceive in Cicero's an extensive view and troe jodf.! 
ment of things, tempered with tlie greatest polite, 
ness and affection for his friend, and an anwiDiuf . 
ness to disgust whera he thought it necessary eren to 
blame. In Brutus*s a churlish and moroae arrogwDce^ 
claiming infinite honours to himself, yet alkming 
none to anybody else; insolently chiding and 
dictating to one, as much superior to 1dm ia 
wisdom as he was in years ; ^e whole toniBg 
upon that romantic maxim of the Stoics, enforcoi 
without anyrtgard to tiroes and circumstances: 
that a wise man has a sufficiency of all tfaia^s 
within himself. There are indeel many noble 
sentiments in it worthy of old Rome, which Cicero 
in a proper season would have recommended as 
warmly as he; yet they were not principles to 
act upon in a conjuncture so critical; and tbe 
rigid application of them is the less excuaabk ia 
Brutus, because he himself did not always practix 
what he professed ; but was too apt to forget both 
the Stoic and the Roman. 

Octavius had no sooner settled the affairs of 
the city, and subdued the senate to his mind, than 
he marched back towards Gaul to meet Anton j 
and Lepidus, who had already passed the Alps, 
and brought their armies into Italy, in order to 
have a personal interview with him, which had 
been privately concerted for settling tbe terms of 
a triplB league, and dividing the power and pro- 
vinces of the empire among themselves. Ail tbe 
three were natural enemies to each other ; com- 
petitors for empire, and aiming severally to possess 
what could not be obtained but with the ruin of 
the rest: their meeting therefore was not to 
establish any real amity or lasting concord, for 
that was impossible, but to suspend their own 
quarrels for the present, and with common forces 
to oppress their common enemies, the friends of 
liberty ahd the republic : without which all their 
several hopes and ambitious views must inevitably 
be blasted. 

The place appointed for the interview was a 
small island, about two miles from Bonooia. formed 
by the river Rhenus, which runs near to that city^: 
here they met, as men of their character must 
necessarily meet, not without jealousy and sus> 
picion of danger from each other, b^g all attended 
by their choicest troops, each with five legions, 
disposed in separate camps within sight <^ the 
island. Lepidus entered it the first, as an equal 
friend to the other two, to see that the place was 
clear and free from treachery ; and when he bad 
given the signal agreed upon, Antony and OcCavios 
advanced from the opposite banks of the river, 
and passed into the island by bridges, which they 
left guarded on each side by three hundred ^ 
their own men. Their first care, instead of 
embracing, was to search one another, wh^ker 
they had not brought daggers concealed mtder 
their clothes ; and when that ceremony was over, 
Octavius took his seat betwixt the other two, u 
the mo^ honourable place, on the account of his 
being consuL 

In this situation they spent three days in a dtm 
conference, to adjust the plan of their acoommo- 
dation ; the substance of which was, that the 



stabbing Cesar, to which Cicero had always gtrea tbe 
highest applause. 
» Vide. Cluver. Ital. Antiq. 1. i. o. zzvlil. p. 187. 
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be imrested jointly with npmae 

the term of five Tcan, with the title of 

for 9gtthjtfs the ftate of the republic : 

^Ofild act in all cases bj common con- 

ite the magistrates and gOTemors 

and abroad, and determine all affairs 

: to tlfte pnbGc by their sole will and plea- 

~ OctaTios should have for bis peculiar 

e, Africa, with Sicily, Sardinia, and the other 

the Mediterranean ; Lepidus, Spain, 

' Gaul ; Antony, the other two 

I of the Alps : and to put them 

. a Icrel, bodk in title and authority, that 

abould resign the consulship to Ventidins 

nefluainder of the year : ^at Antony and 

slMSuld prosecute the war against Brutus 

, each of them at the head of twenty 

«nd Lepidos, with three lei^ns, be left 

tbe city : and at the end of the war, that 

cities or colonies, the best and richest 

dy, together with ^eir lands and districts, 

be t^en firom their owners^ and assigned 

perpetual possession of the soldiers, as the 

*t 0)f their futhfnl services. These conditions 

I pafalishcd to their several armies, and received 

with acclamations of joy, and motual 

for this happy union of their chiefs ; 

the desire of the soldiers, was ratified 

by a marriage, agreed to be consummated 

Octavitts and Claudia, the daughter of 

's wife, Pulvia, by her first husband, 

I. 
last thing that they adjusted was the list of 
proacription, which they were determined to 
of their enemies. This, as the writers tell 
I. oecacioned much difficulty and warm contests 
them, till each of them in his turn con. 
to sacrifice some of his best friends to the 
and resentment of his colleagues. The 
list is said to have consisted of three hundred 
and two thousand knights, all doomed to 
<te for a crime the most unpardonable to tyrants, 
t^eir adhoence to the cause of liberty. They 
i^ored the publication of the general list to their 
vrtral at Rome, excepting only a few of the roost 
^'booxiotts; the heads of the republican party, 
■bout setenteen in all, the chief of whom was 
Ocrao. These they marked out for immediate 
detraction ; and sent their emissaries away 
favctly to surprise and murder them, before any 
wtiee could reach them of their danger : four of 
^ nomber were presently taken and killed in 
t^ company of their friends, and the rest hunted 
<^ by the soldiers in private houses and temples, 
vbidi presently filled the city with a universal 
>error and consternation, as if it had been taken 
W an enemy : so that the consul Pedius was 
forced to run about the streets all the night, to 
(joiet the minds and appease the fears of the 
people; and, as soon as it was light, published 
t^ names of the seventeen who were priocipally 
<OQfht for, with an assurance of safety and in- 
demnity to all others : but he himself was so 
fliocked and fatigued by the horror of this night's 
vork, that he died the day following <*. 

We have no hint from any of Cicero's letters 
{for none remain to us of so low a date), what his 
entiments were on this interview of the three 
~« Applau. 1. iv. init. ; IHo, p. 396 ; Plut. tn Anton, et Cio. ; 
Vdl.P»tU.«5. 



chiefii, or what resolution he had taken in ooa- 
sequence of it. He ooald not bat forraee that it 
must needs be fiOal to him, if it passed to the 
satis£u:tion of Antony and Lepidus ; for he had 
several times declared, that he expected the last 
severity from them if ever they got the better. 
But whatever he had cause to apprehend, it is 
certain that it was still in his power to avoid it, 
^7 K^BS o^^^ ^ Brutus in Macedonia : but he 
seems to have thought that remedy worse than 
the evil ; and had so great an abhorrence of enter- 
ing again, in his advanced age, into a civil war, 
and so little value for the few years of life which 
remained to him, that he declares it a thousand 
times better to die than to seek his safety from 
camps' : and he was the more indifferent about 
jvhat might happen to himself, since his son was 
removed from all immediate danger by being 
already with Brutus. 

The old historians endeavour to persuade us that 
Cesar did not give him up to the revenge of his col- 
leagues vrithout the greatest reluctance, and after a 
struggle of two days to preserve him^ : but all that 
tenderness was artificial, and a part assumed, to 
give the better colour to his desertion of him. For 
Cicero's death was the natural effect of their union, 
and a necessary sacrifice to the common interest of 
the three : those who met to destroy liberty must 
come determined to destroy him, since his authority 
was too great to be suffered in an enemy ; and ex- 
perience had shown that nothing could make him a 
friend to the oppressors of his country. 

Cesar therefore was pleased vrith it undoubt- 
edly as much as the rest ; and when his pretended 
squeamishness was overruled, showed himself more 
cruel and bloody in urging the proscription than 
either of the other two'. *• Nothing,'* says Vcl- 
leius, " was so shameful on this occasion as that 
Caesar should be forced to proscribe any man, or 
that Cicero especially should be proscribed by 
him*.*' But there was no force in the case : for 
though, to save Ccesar's honour, and to extort as 
it were Cicero from him, Lepidus gave up his own 
brother, Paullus, and Antony his uncle, L. Ciesar, 
who were both actually put into the list, yet neither 
of them lost their lives, but were protected firom 
any harm by the power of their relations'. 

If we look back a Uttle, to Uke a general view of 
the conduct of these triumvirs, we shall see Antony, 
roused at once by Cesar^s death from the midst of 
pleasure and debauch, and a most abject obsequi- 
ousness to Cesar's power, forming the true plan of 
his interest, and pursuing It with a surprising vigour 
and address ; till, after msny and almost insupera- 
ble difficulties, he obtained the sovereign dominion 
which he aimed at. Lepidus was the chief instru- 
ment that he made use of, whom he employed very 
successfully at ho me till he found himself in co ndi- 
^P ileipubUcK vicem dolebo, que iiuiuort»li» immh- debet ; 
roihl quidem qunntulum reliqui e»t? [Ad. Brut. 10.] k4op 
ergo in cas< ra ? millic* mori melius, huio prmertim Ktati : 
[Ad Att. xiv. 33.] sed abeme bono ctatem longe a aopui- 
ohro negant oportere.— Ibid. xvl. 7. 
q Plut. in Cic. ; Veil. Pat. il. 66. 

r ResUtit aliquandiu collogi*. n« qua fleret proHcriptio, 
■ed inoeptam utroqueaoerbius ezerouit, &o.— ^uet. in Aug. 

^• 
• Nihil tarn indignum illo tempore fult, quam quod aut 

C«sar aliquem proMtibere coaotus est, aut ab Illo Cloero 

pro«jriptu8 eat.— Veil. Pat. li. 66. 

t Appian. L iv. 610; Dlo. 1. xlvil. 330. 
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tion to support his pretensions alone, and then sent 
to the other side of the Alps, that, in case of any 
disaster in Italy, he might be provided with a 
secure resource in his army. By this management, 
he had ordered his affairs so artfully, that, by con- 
quering at Modena, he would have made himself 
probably the sole master of Rome ; while the only 
difference of being conquered was, to admit two 
partners with him into the empire; the one of 
whom at least he was sure always to gOTem. 

Octavius's conduct was not less politic or vigor- 
ous : he had great parts, and an admirable genius, 
with a dissimulation sufficient to persuade that he 
bad good inclinations too. As his want of years 
and authority made it impossible for him to succeed 
immediately to his uncle*s power, so his first busi- 
ness was to keep the place vacant till he should be 
more ripe for it, and to give the exclusion in the 
mean while to everybody dse. With this view, he 
acted the republican with great gravity ; put himself 
under fthe direction of Cicero ; and was wholly 
governed by his advice as far as his interest carried 
him — that is, to depress Antony, and drive him out 
of Italy ; who was his immediate and most danger- 
ous rival. Here he stopped short, and paused 
awhile to consider what new measures this new 
state of things would suggest : when, by the unex- 
pected death of the two consuls, finding himself at 
once the master of everything at home, and Antony, 
by the help of Lepidus, rising again the stronger 
from his fedl, he saw presently that his best chance 
for empire was to content himself with a share of 
it till he should be in condition to seize the whole ; 
and from the same policy with which he joined 
himself with the republic to destroy Antony, he 
now joined with Antony to oppress the republic as 
the best means of securing and advancing his own 
power. 

Lepidus was the dupe of them both ; a vain, 
weak, inconstant man, incapable of empire, yet 
aspiring to the possession of it, and abusing the 
most glorious opportunity of serving his country, 
to the ruin both of his country and himself. His 
wife was the sister of M. Brutus, and his true 
interest lay in adhering to that alliance : for if, by 
the advice of Laterensis, he had joined with Plancus 
and D. Brutus to oppress Antony, and give liberty 
to Rome, the merit of that service, added to the 
dignity of his family and fortunes, would necessa- 
rily have made him the first citizen of a free re- 
public. But his weakness deprived him of that 
glory : he flattered himself that the first share of 
power which he seemed at present to possess would 
give him likewise the first share of empire, not 
considering that military power depends on the 
reputation and abilities of him who possesses it : 
in which, as his colleagues far excelled him, so 
they would be sure always to eclipse, and, when- 
ever they thought it proper, to destroy him. This 
he found afterwards to be the case ; when Caesar 
forced him to beg his life upon his knees, though 
at the head of twenty legions, and deposed him from 
that dignity which he knew not how to sustain*. 

Cicero was at his Tusculan villa, with his brother 
and nephew, when he first received the news of the 
proscription, and of their being included in it It 
was the design of the triumvirate to keep it a secret 
if possible to the moment of execution, in order to 

« SpoUata, quam tueri non potarat, dignitaB.>-y6U. Pat 
VLB. 



surprise those whom they had destined to dcatme- 
tion before they were aware of the danger, or had 
time to escape. But some of Cicero's friends found 
means to give him eariy notice of it ; upon which 
he set forward presently with his brother and 
nephew towards Astura, the nearest villa which be 
had upon the sea, with intent to transport themad vei 
directly out of the reach of their enemies. But 
Quintus being wholly unprepared for so sudden a 
voyage, resolved to turn back with his son to Rome, 
in confidence of lying concealed there till they could 
provide money and necessaries for their sapport 
abroad. Cicero in the mean while found a vessel 
ready for him at Astura, in which he presently 
embarked : but the winds being cross and torbo- 
lent, and the sea wholly uneasy to him, after be 
had sailed about two leaguei* dong the coast, be 
landed at Ciroeum, and spent a night near that 
place in great anxiety and irresolution : the ques- 
tion was, what course he should steer, and whether 
he should fly to Brutus, or to Cassius, or to S. Pom- 
peius ; but after all his deliberations, none of them 
pleased him so much as the expedient of dying* : 
so that, as Plutarch says, he had some thoughts of 
returning to the dty, and killing himself in Cesar's 
house, in order to leave the guilt and curse of his 
blood upon Cssar's perfidy and ingratitude : but 
the importunity of his servants prevailed with him 
to sail forwards to Cajeta, where he went again on 
shore to repose himself in his Formian villa, about 
a mile from the coast, weary of life and the sea ; 
and declaring that he would die in that country 
which he had so often saved'. Here he slept 
soundly for several hours ; though, as some writers 
tell us, ** a great number of crows were fluttering 
all the while, and making a strange noise* about bis 
windows, as if to rouse and warn him of his ap- 
proaching fSite ; and that one of them made ite way 
into the chamber, and pulled away hia very bed- 
clothes ; tpl his slaves, admonished by this prodigy, 
and ashamed to see brute creatures more soUdtoui 
for his safiety than themselves, forced him into his 
litter, or portable chair," and carried him away 
towards the ship, through the private ways and 
walks of his woods ; having just heard that soldien 
were already come into the country in quest of him, 
and not far from the villa. As soon as they were 
gone, the soldiers arrived at the house ; and per- 
ceiving him to be fled, pursued immediatdy towirda 
the sea, and overtook him in the wood. Their 
leader was one Popilius Lsenas, a tribune, orcolood 
of the army, whom Cicero had formerly defended 
and preserved in a capital cause. As soon u the 
soldiers appeared, the servants prepared themselves 
to fight, being resolved to defend their master's life 
at the hazard of their own ; but Cicero commanded 
them to set him down, and to make no resistance' : 
then looking upon his executioners with a presence 
and firmnesa which almost daunted them, snd 
thrusting ;his neck as forwardly as he could oot of 

> Cremutius Cordus ait. Ciceroni, com oogitunc, 
unumne Bmtum, an Caasinm, an S. Pompetom petcret, 
omnia digplicuiase prcto* mortem.— 6enec. SuaBor. 6L 

7 Tedium tandem earn et fugs et vitc oepit : i«»hmu' 
que ad niperiorem villam. qvut paullo plus ndlle puo^u* 
amari abest, vtoriar inquit in patria, tape tervat*.- 
Liv. Fragm. apud Seoeo. Soaaor. 1 ; it. Plat in Cio. 

• Satis constat aerroa fortiter fidelitcrque panUos turn 
ad dimioandum : ipaum deponi lecticam, ^ qoietoa paiii 
quod aora iniqua oogeret, Juaaine.— Liv. Fragm. ibid. 
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filler, he bade Uwm do their work, and take 
C £h^ wasted. Upon which they presently cat 
tf !■ ht»d mad boUk his hands, and returned with 
~ I in Ail hafte and great joy towards Rome, as 
it mom. agreeaUe present which they could possi- 
ik tmrf to Aatooy. Popiiios charged himself with 
fc cnwT«ymsor, vnthout reflecting on the infamy 
^aerjim^ tbat head which had saved his own*, 
b fand Aotony in the fomm, surrounded with 
ds and crowds of people ; but upon showing 
1 a distauioe the spoils which he brought, he 
sewarded upon the spot with the honour of a 
m aad abont eight thousand pounds sterling. 
Atfiay Gendered the head to be fixed upon the 
im, bet we eu the two hands : a sad spectacle to 
^ oty, aod what drew tears from every eye ; to 
t^oae snangied members, which used to exert 
advea ao glorioualy from that place in defence 
tf At fives, the fortunes, and the liberties of the 
■a people, so lamentably exposed to the scorn 
4 vp30|d»nts and traitors. ** The deaths of the 
BK,^ says an historian of that age, *' caused only 
AfMCe and particular sorrow; but Cicero's, a 
VBienal one?/' It was a triumph over the repub- 
fa ibctf ; and seemed to confirm and establish the 
^petBa] alarery of Rome. Antony considered it 
% f«h ; and, satiated with Cicero's blood, de- 
^ed the proscription at an end. 

ffe was killed on the seventh of December, about 
^ days from the settlement of the triumvirate ; 
Aer he had lived sixty-three years, eleven months, 
■d fife days'. 
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Tn itiorf of Cicero's death continued fresh on 
^ sands of the Romans for many ages after it ; 
9i an delivered down to posterity, with all its 
CBODBstaacea, as one of the most affecting and 
*eBfirable events of their history: so that the 
9"t OB whi^ it happened seems to have been 
^^ by travellers with a kind of religious rever- 
^*. The odium of it fell chiefly on Antony ; yet 
' hft a stain of perfidy and ingratitude also on 
^ifratas : whictrexplaint the reason of that silence 
*^ is observed about him by the writers of that 
*pi and why his name is not so much as men- 
^*»ed eidier by Horace or Virgil. For though his 
^^tneter would have furnished a glorious subject 
^»any noble lines, yet it was no subject for 
"'^ poets ; since the very mention of him must 
W been a satire on the prince, especially while 
AsUaiy lived , among the sycophants of whose court 
^ *u fiishionable to insult his memory by all the 

' Ea aucina. tanquam opimls spoliis, alacer in urbem 
^**<ans «9t. N«que ei scelotum portanti onus succurrit, 
'^ ic capnt ferre. quod pro capite ^us quondam perora- 
'^a^-VtL Max. v. a 

' Cctoonunqoe cedes prlvatoaluctna excitaverunt ; ilia 
^emnnniMm. — [Cremutiua Cordua, apud Senec] Civl- 
^bcT^mastenere non potoit, quum reoisum Cioeronis 
'^Qt in flUs rail rostrla videretur.— Flor. iv. 6. 

* mm. in ac. ; VrfL Pat iL 64 ; LI V. Pragm. apud Senoc. ; 
^^PimL I it. eoi ; Dio, L xlvU. p. 330 ; PifhU AnnaL ad 

*8vpeOlod]oClceroDemezi)dIentlet Antonle oocidenti, 
f^damr in«!f.— Sen. De Ira. IL 2. 

^^mfyotr — ^c^Twy els f5wv x»P^^* * «tt^ UrropUttf 
^f Tov vddovf cTSoy— App. p. floa 



methods of calumny that wit and malice could in- 
vent : nay Virgil, on an occasion that could hardly 
fail of bringing him to his mind, instead of doing 
justice to his merit, chose to do an injustice rather 
to Rome itself, by yielding the superiority of elo- 
quence to the Greeks, which they themselves had 
been forced to yield to Cicero^. 

Livy however, whose candour made Augustus 
call him a Pompeian*, while, out of complaisance 
to the times, he seems to extenuate the crime of 
Cicero's murder, yet, after a high encomium of his 
virtues, declares, ** that to praise him as he de- 
served, required the eloquence of Cicero himself'." 
Augustus too, as Plutarch tells us, happening one 
day to catch his grandson reading one of Cicero*s 
books, which, for fear of the emperor's displeasure, 
the boy endeavoured to hide under his gown, took 
the book into his hands, and turning over a great 
part of it gave it back again, and said, ** This was 
a learned man, my child, and a lover of his 
country*." 

In Uie succeeding generation, as the particular 
envy to Cicero subsided by the death of those 
whom private interests and personal quarrels had 
engaged to hate him when living, and defame him 
when dead, so his name and memory began to 
shine out in its proper lustre: and in the reign 
even of Tiberius, when an eminent senator and 
historian, Cremutins Cordus, was condemned to 
die for praising Brutus, yet Paterculus could not 
forbear breaking out into the following warm ex- 
postulation with Antony on the subject of Cicero's 
death : '* Thou hast done nothing, Antony ; hast 
done nothing, I say, by setting a price on that 
divine and illustrious head, and, by a detestable 
reward, procuring the death of so great a consul 
and preserver of the republic. Thou hast snatched 
from Cicero a troublesome being ; a declining age ; 
a life more miserable under diy dominion than 
death itself; but so far from diminishing the glory 
of his deeds and sayings, thou hast increased it. 
He lives, and will live, in the memory of all ages ; 
and as long as this system of nature, whether by 
chance or proridence, or what way soever formed, 
which he alone of all the Romans comprehended 
in his mmd and illustrated by his eloquence, shall 
remain entire, it will draw the praises of Cicero 
along with it ; and all posterity will admire his 
writings against thee, curse thy*act against him'." 
From this period all the Roman writers, whether 
poets or historians, seem to vie with each other 
in celebrating the praises of Cicero as the most 



1> — Orabimt causas melius, dec — ^n. vi 849. 

c — T. Liviua Cn.— Pompeium tantis, laodlbns tnlit, ut 
Pompeianum cum Augustus appellaret — ^Tac. Amu iv. 34< 

d SI quis tamen virtutibus vitia penaarit, vir magnus, 
acer, memorabilia fuit, et in cujus laudes aequendas Cice- 
rone laudaiore opus fuerit— Liv. Fragm. apud Senoc 
Suasor. 6. 

f Plut in Cfc— There is another story of the aame kind 
recorded by Macrobius, to show Augustus's moderation 
with regard also to Cato : that Augustus being one day in 
the house which had belonged to Cato, where the master 
of it, out of compliment to his great guest, tock occasion 
to reflect on Cato's penrerBeneas, he stopped him short by 
saying, that he who would tvffer no change in tht constitU' 
Hon o/his city, wot a good eitiztn, and honett man: but 
by this character of Cato*B honesty, he gave a severe wound 
to his own. who not only changed but usurped the govern- 
ment of his oountry.^BIaorob. Saturn. iL 4 

' Veil. Pat IL G6. 

V 9 
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iliustrioas of all their patriots, and the parent of 
the Roman wit and eloquence ; who had done more 
honour to his country by his writings than all their 
conquerors by their arms ; and extended the bounds 
of their learning beyond those of their empire '. So 
that their very emperors, near three centuries after 
his death, began to reverence him in the class of 
their inferior deities^ : a rank which he would have 
preserved to this day, if he had happened to live in 
papal Rome, where he could not have failed, as 
Erasmus says, from '* the innocence of his life, of 
obtaining the honour and title of a saint ^" 

As to his person, he was tall and slender, with a 
neck particularly long ; yet bis features were regu- 
lar and manly, preserving a comeliness and dignity 
to the last, with a certain air of cheerfulness and 
serenity that imprinted both affection and respect''. 
His constitution was naturally weak, yet was so 
confirmed by his management of it as to enable 
him to support all the fatigues of the most active 
as well as the most studious life with perpetual 
health and vigour. The care that he employed 
upon his body consisted chiefly in bathing and rub- 
bing, with a few turns every day in his gardens for 
the refreshment of his voice from the labour of the 
bar^ : yet, in the summer, he generally gave him- 
self the exercise of a journey, to visit his several 
estates and villas in different parts of Italy. But 
his principal instrument of health was diet and 
temperance : by these he preserved himself from 
all violent distempers ; and when he happened to 
be attacked by any slight indisposition, used to 
enforce the severity of his abstinence, and starve it 
presently by fasting". 

In his clothes and dress, which the wise have 
usually considered as an index of the mind, he ob- 
served what he prescribes in his book of " Oflfices," 
a modesty and decency adapted to his rank and 
character; a perpetual cleanliness, without the 
appearance of pains ; free from the affectation of 
singularity ; and avoiding the extremes of a rustic 
negligence and foppish delicacy": both of which 
are equally contrary to true dignity — the one im- 
plying an ignorance, or illiberal contempt of it — 
the other, a childish pride and ostentation of pro- 
claiming our pretensions to it. 

In his domestic and social life, his behaviour 
was very amiable : he was a most indulgent parent, 
a sincere and zealous friend, a kind and generous 
master. His letters are full of the tenderest ex- 

S Facundi«, latiarumque literarum pafren*— atque— 
omnium trlumph«rum lauream adepte majorem, quanto 
plus est ingonii Roman! terminos in tantum promovisae, 
quam imperil— Plin. Hist Nat vIL 3a 

Qui effecit, ne quorum anna vioeramus, eomm ingenlo 
vinceremur.— VelL Pat a 34. 

k Lamprid. vit Alex. Sever, c xxxL 

1 Quem arbitror, si Christlanam pbilosophiam didiclsset, 
in eorum numero oensendum fuisse, qui nunc ob vitam 
innocenter pieque transaotam, pro Divia hononmtur. — 
Erasm. Ciceronian. vers.Jlnem. 

^ Ei quidem fades decora ad seneotntem, prosperaque- 
permanait valetudo. — Aain. Poll, apud Senec 8uasor.fi. 

1 Cum recreands vooulc causa, mihi neorase easet ambu- 
lare.— Ad Ait iL 23 ; Plut in CIc. 

B> Cum quidem biduum ita Jcjunus fniflsem. ut ne aquam 
quidem g^sUram. — Ep. Fam. vii. 26 ; Plut In Cic. 

B Adbibenda rounditia non odiosa, neque exqnisita 
nirais ; tantum que fugiat agrestem et inhumanam n^Ii> 
gentiam. Eadem ratio est habenda vestitus : in quo, sicut 
in plerisque rebus, mediocritaa optima est— De Offic. L 
36. 



pressions of his love for his children; in 
endearing conversation, as he often tells i»« he 
used to drop all his cares,- and relieve hlnnself from 
all his struggles in the senate and the fomm*. 
The same affection, in an inferior degree, w«b 
extended also to his slaves, when by their fidelity 
and services they had recommended themselves to 
his favour. We have seen a remarkable iostmce 
of it in Tiro, whose case was no otherwise difierent 
from the rest than as it was distinguished bj the 
superiority of his merit. In one of his letters to 
Atticus, " I have nothing more (says he,) to write ; 
and my mind, indeed, is somewhat ruffled at pre- 
sent, for Sosithens my reader is dead — a hopeful 
youth, — which has afflicted me more than €Hie 
would imagine the death of a slave ought to do p." 
He entertained very high notions of friendship* 
and of its excellent use and benefit to human life, 
which he has beautifully illustrated in his entertain- 
ing treatise on that subject ; where he lays down no 
other rules than what he exemplified by his prac- 
tice. For in all the variety of friendships in which 
his eminent rank engaged him, he was never cfaar^^ed 
with deceiving, deserting, or even slighting any one 
whom he had once called his friend, or esteemed an 
honest man. It was his delight to advance their 
prosperity, to relieve their adversity; the Bao>e 
friend to both fortunes ; but more zealous only in 
the bad, where his help was the most wanted, and 
his services the most disinterested ; looking upon 
it not as a friendship, but a sordid traffic and mer- 
chandise of benefits, where good offices are to be 
weighed by a nice estimate of gain and loss^. He 
calls gratitude the mother of virtues ; reckons it 
the most capital of all duties ; and uses the words 
grateful and good as terms synonymous, and inse- 
parably unit^ in the same character. His writings 
abound with sentiments of this sort, as hb life did 
with the examples of them' ; so that one of his 
friends, in apologising for the importunity of a 
request, observes to him with great truth, that 
*' the tenor of his life would be a sufficient excuse 
for it, since he had established such a custom of 
doing everything for his friends, that they no 
longer requested, but claimed a right to command 
him«." 

Yet he was not more generous to his friends 
than placable to his enemies. — readily pardoning 
the greatest injuries upon the slightest submisaon; 
and though no man ever had greater abilities or 
opportunities of revenging himself, yet when it was 
in his power to hurt he sought out reasons to 

«> Ut tantum requietis habeam, quantum cum uxore, 
et filiola, et mellito Cicerone oonsumitur.— Ad Att L 1& 

P Nam puer festivus, anagnostes noeter, So^tbeos 
decesaerat* meque plus quam servi mors debere videbator, 
oommorerat — Ad Att i If. 

q Ubi iiU sancta amicitia ? d non ipse amicus per te 
amatur toto pectore. [De Leg. i. 1&] quam si ad fructum 
nostrum referemus, non ad illius commoda, quern diligi- 
mus, non erit ista amicitia. sed mercatura qusedam ntili* 
tatum suarum.— De Nat Deor. L 44. 

r Cum omnibus virtutibus me affectum esae cupiam. 
tamen nihil est quod malim. quam me et gratum esse et 
videri. Est enim h«e una virtus non solum maxima, sed 
etiam mater virtutum omnium— quae potest ^se Jucundi- 
tas vite sublatis amicitiis ? qu» porro amicitia potert esse 
inter ingraUw?— Pro Plane. 33 ; De Fin. iL 22. 

• Nam quod ita consueris pro amicis laborare, non jam 
sic sperant abs te, sed etiam sio imperant tibi fsmiliarea. 
— Ep. Fam. vi. 7. 
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he wts inTited to it never 
i 1 reeo nriti a tf on with his most inveterate 
i, d vhicb there are numerous instances in 
btertory. He dechuied nothing to be more 
haiie and worthy of a great roan than placa> 
far; ad laid it down for a natural duty to 
oor revenue and observe a temper in 
J, asd held repentance to be a sufficient 
^Ksk for renuttiB^ it : and it was one of his 
■^ defirercd to a public assembly, that his 
nties were mortal, his friendships immortal*. 
HsBsaao^ of living was agreeable to the dignity 
f to daraeter, — splendid and noble ; his house 
w^ea to an the learned strangers and philoso- 
pB^ rf Greece and Asia, seTeral of whom were 
^iBfmdj entertained in it as part of his family. 
a^^«at their whole lives with him'. His levee 
popetaaUy crrowded with multitudes of all 
*ki; even Pompey himself not disdaining to 
It. The greatest part came, not only to 
^ tadr cotDi^iments, but to attend him on days 
tfWiuLSi to the senate or the forum, where upon 
miebatc or transaction of moment they constantly 
2*Bd to conduct him home again; but on ordinary 
^•^ these morning visits were over, as they 
**j"^ ^w« before ten, he retired to his books 
■a ite himself np in his library, without seeking 
■y «4er diversion but what his children afforded 
^tkihort intervals of his leisure*. His supper 
*■ kb greatest meal, and the usual season with 
«^ great of enjoying their friends at table, 
1^ ^«s frequently prolonged to a late hour of 
*J^5|*; yet he was out of Ms bed every morning 
«*» it vaa light, and never used to sleep again 
* ^00* tt all others generally did, and as it is 
*^»oly practised in Rome to this day^. 
Bw tliough he was so temperate and studious, 
^^? *** ^'** «^»g«g«i to sop with others, either 
f^^ or abroad, he laid aside his rules and 
■pt the invalid, and was gay and sprightly, and 
■*''ttT wul of the company. When friends were 
*t together, to heighten the comforts of social 
JMe thought it inhospitable not to contribute his 
^to their common mirth, or to damp it by a 
z!!^_rttervednes 8. But he w as real ly a l over 
' « aiim nlciflcendi ©t puni«adl modua. Atque baud 
^naija sit, earn, qui laoeasierit. iojuri* sue pceni- 
J* [DeOffic i 11.} nihil enim Uudabilius, nihU magno 
^^^»^ placabflitate et clementia.— lUd. S5. 
^^psroerevel Icderepotuiasem.ignosoendi qaasrebam 
*■•» ooo puQiendi oocasiones.— Fragm. Cic ex Maroel- 

^^w vero me poniitet mortales inimicitias, aempiter- 

iSI^* *»**>««^Pro C. Rabir. Post 12. 

I^Ktisiiiionmi bominum familiaritates, qnlbos tem- 

^■^J^nortra floruit, ot principea illi, Diodotu^ PbUo, 

^^Kinis^ PoddoniuB, a quibus iastituii sumua.— De Nat. 

^*" ciun Diodoto Btoioo ; qui cum babltavisaet apud 
J*- «eaiiimie Tixiaaet, miper eat doml mee mortuua.— 

^^ bene oompleta domus est tempore matntino, cum 
torani aipati gregibus, amioorum dc8oendima&— Ad 

J^ alatamns doml bonoa viros multos— ubi aalutatio 
J*^t Uteria me Inrolva [Ep. Pam. ix. 2a] Cum aalu- 
^^ DOB dedimua amtoonim nbdo me in bibliotbecam. 

JWhoram qoartam molest! catcri non snnt—Ad Att 

J ^vcBn quidam propter Intermiaalonem forenala opere, 
*n«e«bratione8 detnui et meridiatkmes addldi, quibna 
^ •&(« non aolebam^De DIv. IL fi8. 



of cheerful entertainments, being of a nature 
remarkably facetious, and singularly turned to 
raillery', a talent which was of great service to him 
at the bar, to correct the petulance of an adversary, 
relieve the satiety of a tedious cause, divert the 
minds of the judges, and mitigate the rigour of 
a sentence, by making both the bench and audience 
merry at the expense of the accuser*. 

This use of it was siways thought fair, and 
greatly applauded in public trials ; but in private 
conversations he was charged sometimes with 
pushing his raillery too fu*, and, through a con- 
sciousness of his superior wit, exerting it often 
intemperately, without reflecting what cruel wounds 
his lashes inflicted''. Yet of all his sarcastical 
jokes, which are transmitted to us by antiquity, we 
shall not observe any but what were pointed against 
characters either ridiculous or profligate, such as 
he despised for their follies or hated for their vices ; 
and though he might provoke the spleen and 
quicken the malice of enemies more than was con- 
sistent with a regard to his own ease, yet he never 
appears to have hurt or lost a friend, or any one 
whom he valued, by the levity of jesting. 

It is certain that the fame of his wit was as 
celebrated as that of his eloquence, and that several 

rrious collections of his sayings were handed 
ut in Rome in his lifetime^^; till his friend 
Trebonius, after he had been consul, thought it 
worth while to pubUsh an authentic edition of 
them in a volume which he addressed to Cicero 
himself. Caraar likewise, in the height of his 
power, having taken a fancy to collect the 
apophthegms or memorable sayings of eminent 
men, gave strict orders to all his friends who used 
to frequent Cicero, to bring him everything of that 
sort which happened to drop from him in their 
company*. But Tiro, Cicero's freedman, who 
served him chiefly in his studies and literary affairs, 
published after his death the most perfect collection 
of his sayings, in three books ; where Quintilian 
however wishes that he had been more sparing in 
the number and judicious in the choice of them'. 

• Ego autem, exlstimes quod lubet. mirifioe capior 
faoetila, maxime nostratlbos. [Ep. Fam. ix. 15.] Neo id 
ad Yoluptatom refero, aed ad oommunitatem vltc atque 
victoa, romiDdonemque animorum, qua; maxime aermone 
efficltur familiari, qui est in conririis dulcisaimus [Ibid. 
24.] oonviTio delector. Ibi loquor quod in solum, ut dicitur, 
et gemltnm etiam in risua maximoa transfero. — ^Ibid. 26. 

• — Suavia eat et vehementer aaepe utilis Jocua et faoetin 
—multum in oausia peraepe lepore et faoetila proflci vidi. 
-De Orat ii. 64. 

Que risum Judicia movendo et lllos trlatea solvit affectus, 
et animum ab intentione return frequenter avertit. et 
aliquando etiam reficit, et a ntietate vel a fatigatione 
renovat.— Quint, vi. 3. 

b Nosier vero non solum extra Judicia, aed in ipals etiam 
orationibua habitua est nimius riaua affeotator.— Ibid. ; 
Plut in Cic. 

c Als enim, ut ego diaoesserim, omnia omnium dicta— 
in me oonferri.— Ep. Fam. vii. 32 ; it ix. 16. 

<1 Liber iste, quern roiht raiitistt, quantum babct decla* 
ratlonem amoris tui ? primum, quod tibi facetum videtur 
quicquid ego dixt, quod aliis fortaase non item : delude, 
quod ilia, dve faceta sunt, aive sic fiunt, nurante te, 
venuatifi8ima.->Ep. Fam. xv. 21. 

• Audio CflMarem, cum volumlna Jam confecerit diro- 
^C7/it<irwy, ai quod afferatur pro meo, quod meum non ' 
alt, rejicere solere— hcc ad ilium cum reliquls actis per- j 
fenmtur ; Ita enim ipse mandavit.— Ep. Fam. Ix. 16. I 

' Utinam libertua ejua Tiro, aut alius quisquia fult, qui j 
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None of these books are now remaining, nor any 
other specimen of the jests but what are incidentall j 
scattered in different parts of his own and other 
people*s writings, which, as the same judicious 
critic observes, through the change of taste in 
different ages, and the want of that action or gesture 
which gave the chief spirit to many of them, could 
never be explained to advantage, though several 
had attempted it How much more cold then and 
insipid must they needs appear to us, who are 
unacquainted with the particular characters and 
stories to which they relate, as well as the peculiar 
fashions, humour, and taste of wit in that age ? 
Yet even in these, as Quintilian also tells us, as 
well as in his other compositions, people would 
sooner find what they might reject than what they 
could add to them'. 

He had a great number of fine houses in different 
parts of Italy ; some writers reckon up eighteen, — 
which, excepting the family-seat at Arpinum, seem 
to have been all purchased or built by himself. 
They were situated generally near to the sea, and 
placed at proper distances along the lower coast 
between Rome and Pompeii, which was about four 
leagues beyond Naples ; and for the elegance of 
structure and the delights of their situation, are 
called by him the eyes, or the beauties, of Italy''. 
Those in which he took the most pleasure and 
usually spent some part of every year, were his 
Tuscuilum, Antium, Astura, Arpinum ; hisFomlian, 
Cuman, Puteolan, and Pompeian villas, all of them 
large enough for the reception not only of his own 
family but of his friends and numerous guests, 
many of whom of the first quality used to pass 
several days with him in their excursions from 
Rome. But besides these that may properly be 
reckoned seats, with lai^ plantations and gardens 
around them, he had several little inns, as he calls 
them, or baiting-places on the road, built for his 
accommodation in passing from one house to an- 
other^ 

His Tttsculan house had been Sylla's the dictator, 
and in one of its apartments had a painting of 
his memorable victory near Nola, in the Marsic 
war, in which Cicero had served under him as a 
volunteer'*. It was about four leagues from Rome, 
on the top of a beautiful hill, covered with the 
villas of Uie nobility, and affording an agreeable 
prospect of the city and the country around it; 
with plenty of water flowing through his grounds 
in a large stream or canal, for which he paid a rent 
to the corporation of Tusculum'. Its neighbour- 
hood to Rome gave him the opportunity of a retreat 
at any hour from the fatigues of the bar or the 
senate, to breathe a little fresh air and divert him- 



tres hao do re libros edidit, parolus dictorum numero 
IndulsiBset— et plus Judicii in eligendis, quam In conge- 
rendis studU adhtboiaset.^-Xluint vL 3. 

s Qui tameD nunc quoque, at in omnI ejva lugenio, 
facilios quid rqjioi, quam quid adjici poadt, inveoient^ 
Ibid. ; vide etlam Macrob. Bat IL 1. 

>> Quodqae temporia in pnediolia noatris, ei belle cdifi- 
catia, et satis amcmis consomi poiuit, in peregrinatione 
consumimua [Ad Att xvL 3.] cur ooellos Italic, villulaa 
meas non video ?— Ibid. 6L 

> Ego aocepi in divenoriolo Sinuesaano, toas literaae- 
Ad Att xiv. 8. 

^ Idqne etiam in vUla sua Tnaculana, que postaa fait 
CicBROins, Sylla pinxit.— Plin. Hist. Nat xxil. 6. 

1 l^Taaoalanis pro Aqua Crabra veotigal peodam, quia 
a munioipio fnndum aooepi.— God. Rail. ilL 9. 



self with his friends or family; so that this was the 
place in which he took the most delight and spent 
the greatest share of his leisure, and for that reason 
improved and adorned it beyond all his other 
houses*". 

When a greater satiety of the city or a longer 
vacation in the forum disposed him to seek a calmer 
scene and more undisturbed retirement, be used 
to remove to Antium or Astura. At Antinm he 
placed his best collection of books, and as it was 
not above thirty miles from Rome, he could have 
daily intelligence there of everything that passed in 
the city. Astura was a little island at the mouth 
of a river of the same name about two leagon 
farther towards the south, between the promontories 
of Antium and Circaeum, and in the view of than 
both ; a place peculiariy adapted to the purposes 
of solitude and a severe retreat, covered with a 
thick wood cut out into shady walks, in which he 
used to spend the gloomy and splenetic moments 
of his life. 

In the height of summer the mansion-houM at 
Arpinum and the little island adjoining, by the 
advantage of its groves and cascades, afforded the 
best defence against the inconvenience of the heats; 
where, in the greatest that he had ever remembered, 
we find him refreshing himself, as he writes to his 
brother, with the utmost pleasure, in the cool 
stream of his Fibrenus*. 

His other villas were situated in the more publie 
parts of Italy, where all the best company of Rome 
had their houses of pleasure. He had two at 
Formise, a lower and upper villa, the one near to 
the port of Cajeta, the other upon the mountains 
adjoining ; he had a third on the shore of Baiie, 
between the lake Avemus and Puteoli, which he calls 
his Puteolan ; a fourth on the hills of old Cum«, 
called his Cuman villa ; and a fif^ at Pompeii, 
four leagues beyond Naples, in a country £uned 
for the purity of its air, fertility of its soil, and 
delicacy of its fruits. His Puteolan house was 
built after the plan of the Academy at Athens, and 
called by that name, being adorned with a portico 
and a grove, for the same use of philosophical 
conferences. Some time after his death it feU into 
the hands of Antistius Vetus, who repaired and 
improved it, when a spring of warm water, which 
happened to burst out in one part of it, gave occa- 
sion to the following epigram, made by Lanres 
Tullius, one of Cicero's freed men. 

Quo toa Romana> vindex clarissime lingne 

Sylva loco melius sorgere Jusm viret, 



m Que mibi antea tiigna misisti,— «a raanJa in 
lanum deportabo. [Ad Att i. 4.] Nos ex omnibos Isbo- 
ribua et moleetiis uno iUo in loco conqaieacimua. [Ibid. &.} 
Nob Tuaculano ita delectamur, ut nobiamet ipaia torn i 
deniqae, com illo yeQimoa, piaceamus. — Ibid. 6. 

The aitoation of this TumcuIoh houae, which had beoi 
built pertiapa by SyllA, oonfirma what Seneca haa obserrcd 
of the viUaa of aU the other great captains of RoiMi 
Marios, Pompey. Caraar; that they were placed always 
on hills, or the highest ground that they could find ; il 
being thought more military to command the view of the 
country beneath them, and that houses ao attoated bad 
the appearance of a camp rather than a vUla. [Senee. 
Epiat 51 .] But this delightful spot is now poaaeaed by • 
convent of monks, called Grotta Ferrata, where they atill 
Show the remains of Cicero's columns and fine boUdinfa, 
and the ducta of water that flowed through his gardens. 

" Ego ex magnia oaloribus, non enim meminimua nsr 
Jorea, in Arpinati, aumma cum anuenitate flaming isa 
refeci ludorum diebus.— Ad (^uint Frat. iL L. 
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potSara Vctm, 
lympb* Don ante rep«rUR, 
K taafoMo Imnina rore Wrant 
iptmmai Ciocraafa hanori 
fiic dedtt. bAc toatem cvnn patefecit opeu 

I t S ^ t m ■Ine fine per orbem, 
quK mednator, ftqtue«. 

thine, aov with freahTerdnreblooai, 
impnBl <tf Oae aloqoeDoe of Rome, 
M vfan Ch7 AoMlany . teTovirite teat, 
fcrte At fatka yieUJK tt» ■w<et retrmt» 
^P**ff itram bm»ft« ont, of wondrotu power, 
I*k^ «h« cT*^ cad wvaken'd elfht reatore. 
lb piM, whiefa mU ite pride from Ctoeto drew. 
1^^ tkia boMmr to 1U« memory doe, 
^■'^•Wewmrtca Uurooffboot the world are fpread, 
*ai»iA MKh Mumni by all are read, 
*«v MJBM of hyltng quality ahould rite, 
tj «K «he iacreaiM of Uboar to the cyetu 

Ik fonitiire of bis hooies was suitable to the 

•fins taste and the magotfioence of his 

. > ; h» gmlleries were adorned with statues 

•^ i w i tmgs c€ the best Grecian masters, and his 

■■eb and moveftbles were of the best work and 

atcrials. There was a cedar table of his 

ia Pfiny's time, said to be the first which 

een in Rome, and to haie cost him eighty 

He thought it the part of an eminent 

*=>» to preserwe a nniformitr of character in 

"vyvtide of his condoct, and to illustrate his 

■P*y by the splendour of his life. This was the 

*"«* «£ the great Tariety of his honses, and of 

■ ^ ntaation in the most conspicuous parts of 

(%f sloBg the oourae of the Appian road, that 

^*a^ oocnr at every stage to the obsenration 

*^***ticrs, and lie commodious for the reception 

v catertainment of his friends. 

^W reader, periiaps, when he reflects on what 

*^ writers hare said of the mediocrity of his 

^'^"^ estate, will be at a loss to conceiye whence 

^^ Tcreniiea flowed that enabled him to sustain 

"* *»t expense of building and maintaining such 

■ ttnber ot noble houses; but the solution will be 

^ Hen we recollect the great opportunities that 

« kd of improving his original fortunes. The 

^ principal rands of wealth to the leading men 

^ Kome were, first, the public magistracies and 

• PUb. Hlat Nat xxxi 2. 

J^ riUa wae afterwarda an Imperial palaoe, powewei 
7th« floperor Hadrian, who died and waa buried in it ; 
*^ be ia eappoaed to hare breathed out that last and 
*^>fan(ad adlen to his liUU pallid, frightened, Jluttering 
^^;iihi^ would have left him with lets regret, if. 



^ Cleen/s habitation on earth, it had known the way 
^ <^Mtt regiona abore. where Cicero probably still Utos in 
^froitiao of endless happiness*. 

^ Extat hodie M. Ciceronis. in Ola paupertate. et qnod 
^igiiinirmn est. iUo tero empto H. S. x. [PUn. Hist Nat 
^ IS.] noUins ante Cioeronianam Tetostior memoria est 

I Aniroula ragula. blandula, 
Hoq>e8. comesqtte corporis. 
Que nunc abibis in loca, 
PalUdula. rigida, nudula. 
Nee, ut soles, dabis Jooos. 

iElii Spartian. Vita Hadr. 95w 
* ru nunc agat anima Ciceronis, fortasse non est 
knmsni jodicU pronunoiare: me oerte non admodum 
*^vftiiim habituri sint in ferendls caloulis, qui sperant 
Bhim apod snperos quietam vitam agere.— Brum. Prooem. 
^tvm, OuMt ad Joh. Ulatten. 



Eovincial commands ; secondly, the presents of 
ngs, princes, and foreign states, whom they had 
obl^ed by their senrioes and protection : and though 
no man was more moderate in the use of these 
advantages than Cicero, yet to one of his prudence, 
economy, and contempt of vicious pleasures, these 
were abundantly sufficient to answer all his ex- 
penses^. For in his province of Cilicia, after all 
the memorable instances of his generosity, by which 
he saved to the public a full mUlion sterling, which 
all other governors had applied to their private 
use, yet at the expiration of his year he left in the 
hands of the publicans in Asia near twenty thousand 
pounds, reserved from the strict dues of his govern- 
ment, and remitted to him afterwards at Rome'. 
But there was another way of acquiring money 
esteemed the most reputable of any, which brought 
large and frequent supplies to him, the legacies of 
deceased friends. It was the oeculiar custom of 
Rome for the clients and dependants of &milies to 
bequeath at their death to their patrons some con- 
siderable part of their estates, as the most effectual 
testimony of their respect and graritude ; and the 
more a man received m this way the more it re- 
dounded to his credit. Thus Cicero mentions it 
to the honour of Lucullus, that while he governed 
Asia as proconsul many great estates were left to 
him by will' ; and Nepos tells us, in praise of 
Atticus, that he succeeded to many inheritances of 
the same kind, bequeathed to him on no other 
account than of his friendly and amiable temper ^ 
Cicero had his full share of these testamentary 
donations, as we see from the many instances of 
them mentioned in his letters* ; and when he was 
falsely reproached by Antony with being neglected 
on these occasions, he declared in his reply, *'that 
he had gnined from this single article about two 
hundred thousand pounds, by the free and volun- 
tary gifts of dying friends, — not the foiged wills of 
persons unknown to him, with which he charged 
Antony."* 

His moral character was never blemished by the 
stain of any habitual vice ; but was a shining 
pattern of virtue to an age of all others the most 
licentious and profligate^ His mind was superior 
to all the sordid passions which engross little souls ; 
avarice, envy, malice, lust. If we sift his familiar 
letters we cannot discover in them the least hint 
of anything base, immodest, spiteful, or perfidious ; 
but a uniform principle of benevolence, justice, 
love of his friends and country, flowing through 
the whole, and inspiring all his thoughts and 
actions. Though no man ever felt the effects of 



4 Parra sunt, qu« desunt nostrls quidem morlbos. et ea 
sunt ad explicandnm expeditlasima, modo valeamua.— 
Ad Quint Frat. \L 10. 

r Ego in oistophoro in Asia habeo ad H.8L bis et vicles, 
hnjus peconic permutatione fidem nostram faoUe tuebne 
~Ad Att zL 1. 

• Maximas audio tibi. L. LucuUe, pro tua exhnla Ube- 
ralitate, maxlmlsque beneficiis in tnoe, veniase hereditatesi 
—Pro Flacco, 94. 

t Multas enim heredltates nulla alia re, quam bonitate 
est oonsecutua.— Com. Nep. in vit Attic 81. 

• Ad Att IL 20 ; xL 8. Pro MUone, la 

> Heredltates mihi negasti venire— ego enim amplins 
H. 8. dncenties acceptum hereditatlbus retuli— me n«no. 
nisi amicus, fecit heredem— te is, quem tu vidisti nun- 
quam.— PhU. U. 1& 

7 Cum vita fuorit Integra, nee Integra solum sed etiam 
casta.— Eraam. Bpist ad Job. Ulatten. 
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other people's envy more severely than he, yet no 
man was ever more free from it. This is allowed 
to him by all the old writers, and is evident indeed 
from his works, where we find him perpetually 
praising and recommending whatever was laudable, 
even in a rival or an adversary ; celebrating merit 
wherever it was found. — whether in the ancients 
or his contemporaries, whether in Greeks or 
Romans, — and verifying a maxim which he had 
declared in a speech to the senate, that no man 
could be envious of another's virtne, who was 
conscious of his own *. 

His sprightly wit would naturally have recom- 
mended him to the favour of the ladies, whose 
company he used to frequent when young, and with 
many of whom of the first quality he was oft 
engaged in his riper years, to confer about the 
interests of their husbands, brothers, or relations, 
who were absent from Rome : yet we meet vrith no 
trace of any criminal gallantry, or intrigue with 
any of them. In a letter to Pfetus, towards the end 
of his life, he gives a jocose account of his supping 
vrith their friend Volumnius, an Epicurean vrit of 
the first class, when the famed courtesan, Cytheris, 
who had been Volumnius* slave, and was then his 
mistress, made one of the company at table : 
where, after several jokes on that incident, he says, 
that he never suspected that she would have been 
of the party ; and though he was always a lover of 
cheerful entertainments, yet nothing of that sort 
had ever pleased him when young, much less now, 
when he was old*. There was one lady, however, 
called Cserellia, frith whom he kept up a particular 
familiarity and correspondence of letters ; on which 
Dio, as it has been already hinted, absurdly grounds 
some little scandal, though he owns her to have 
been seventy years old. She is frequently men> 
tioned in Cicero's letters as a lover of books and 
philosophy ; and on that account, as fond of his 
company and writings : but while, out of com- 
plaisance to her sex and a regard to her uncommon 
talents, he treated her always with respect ; yet by 
the hints which he drops of her to Atticus, it 
appears that she had no share of his affections, or 
any real authority vrith him^. 

His failings were as few as were ever found in 
any eminent genius ; such as flowed from his con- 
stitution, not his will ; and were chargeable rather 
to the condition of his humanity than to the fault 
of the man. He was thought to be too sanguine 
in prosperity, too desponding in adversity ; and apt 
to persuade himself, in each fortune, that it would 
never have an end*=. This is PoUio's account 
of him, which seems in general to be true : Brutus 
touches the first part of it in one of his letters to 
him, and when things were going prosperously 
against Antony, puts him gently in mind that he 

* DeclarastI verum esse id, quod ego semper aensi, 
neminem alteritu, qui sua eonJldereU virtuti invidere^— 
Phil. X. 1 ; Plot, in Cic. 

• Me vero nihil intorum ne Juvenem quidem movit un- 
qoun, ne nunc senem. — Ep. Fam. ix. 26. 

t> Mirifice Ccrellia, studio videlicet philosophic flagnuiB, 
dewribit a tuii: ittos iptos de flnibos habet. [Ad Att. 
ziii. 21.] Cerellie facile satisfeci ; nee valde laborare visa 
est: et si ilia, ^;o certe non laborarem.— Ibid. xv. 1 ; it. 
ziL 51. 14. 19 ; Ep. Fam. xUi. 72 ; Quhit vi. 3 ; Dio. 303. 

e Utinam moderatiut secundas reo, et fortius adveraas 
ferre potuinet ! naroque utneque oum venerant ei, mutari 
eas non poeae rebatur.— Asin. PolL apud Sen. Buasor. 6. 



seemed to trust too much to his hopes *^ : ai 
himself allows the second, and says, tlxAt ii 
one was timorous in great and dangerous ev 
apprehending always the worst, rather than he 
the best, he was the man ; and if that was a. i 
confesses himself not to be free from it * r^ y* 
explaining afterwards the nature of this titxiidii 
was such (he tells us) as showed itself rathe 
foreseeing dangers than in encountering them 
explication which the l&tter part of his life i 
confirmed, and above all his death, which no i 
could sustain with greater courage and resoZutii 

But the most conspicuous and glaring^ pasi 
of his soul was, the love of glory and thirsi 
praise : a passion that he not only avowed, 
freely indulged ; and sometimes, as he him 
confesses, to a degree even of vanity ». This of 
gave his enemies a plausible handle of ridicuL 
his pride and arrogance^ ; while the forwardn 
that he showed to celebrate his own merits in 
his public speeches, seemed to justify their cc 
sures : and since this is generally considered as t 
grand foible of his life, and has been handed doi 
implicitly from age to age, without ever beii 
fairly examined, or rightly understood, it will I 
proper to lay open the source from which tj 
passion itself flowed, and explain the nature i 
that glory, of which he professes himself so fond, 

True glory, then, according to his own definitic 
of it, is a vride and illustrious fame of many an 
great benefits conferred upon our frends, ou 
country, or the whole race of mankind ^ ** It j 
not (he says) the empty blast of popular fsvour, o 
the applause of a giddy multitude, which all wi» 
men had ever despised, and none more than himself 
but the consenting praise of all honest men, and 
the incorrupt testimony of those who can judge oi 
excellent merit, which resounds always to virtue 
as the echo to the voice ; and since it is the general 
companion of good actions, ought not to be rejected 
by good men. That those who aspired to this glory 
were not to expect ease or pleasure, or tranquillity 
of life for their pains, but must give up their own 
peace to secure the peace of others ; must expose 
themselves to storms and dangers for the public 
good, sustain many battles with the audacious and 
the wicked, and some even with the powerful : in 
short, must behave themselves so as to give their 
citizens cause to rejoice that they had ever been 
bom^.'* This is the notion which he incul cstes 

^ Qua in re, Cicero, vir optime ao fortiasime, mihique 
merito et meo nomine et reipublicc carisBime, nimis cre- 
dere Tideris Bpei tuc — Brut, ad Cic. 4. 

e Nam si quisqoam est timidus in magnis periculo- 
dsque rebus, semperque ma^s adveraoe rerum exitiu 
metuens, quam sperans aecundos, is ego sum : et si boo 
vitiam est, eo me non carere conflteor.— Ep. Fun. vi. 14. 

' Pamm fortis videbatur quibusdam : quibus optime | 
resptmdit ipse, non se tiroidum in snscipiendis, sed in 
providendis periculis: quod probavit morte qtioque ipsa, 
quam prcstantlBsimo susoepit animo.— Quint, xii. 1. 

9 Nunc quoniam laudis avidi«simi semper fuimus. [Ad 
Att. i. 15.] Quin etiam quod est subinane in nobis, et 
non &^(A<^o|oy, bellum est enim sua vitia nosie. [Ibid. 
ii. 17.] Sum etiam avidior etiam, quam satis est, g Ioric> 
— Ep. Fam. ix. 14. 

>> Et quoniam boo reprehendis, quod solere me dicss de 
me ipso gloriosus prttdicare. — Pro Domo, 35. 

I Si quidem gloria est iliustris ac pervagata roultonun et 
magnorum vel in sues, vel in patriam, vol in raune genus 
bominum fama moritomm.— Pro Marcello, 8. 

1^ Si quisqnam fuit unquam remotus et natora, e( magi' 
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of tree glory, wfaich U matlj one of 

wAiat principles that can inipire a haman 

itf ; MfA m re d by God in our nature to dignify 

odi it, and always foand the strongest in 

k kiC md most derated minds ; and to which 

mt CTcrjthing great and laudable that history 

a » oier to as, throagh all the ages of the 

I worid. ** Tbere is not an instance (sajs 

of a man's exerting himself ever with praise 

si^ftae in the dangers of his coontrj, who was 

Mktmm to it bj the hopes of glory, and a regard 

laterity *." " Give me a boy (says QointiUan) 

ooe exciteSp whom glory warms ;'* for such 

was sare to answer all his hopes, and do 

«=4i to h» discipUne'". " Whether posterity will 

y respect for me (says Pliny), 1 know not ; 

te a SIR tiaat 1 have deserved some from it : I 

^Mtsiy by my wit* for that would be arrogant ; 

c k the seal, by the pains, by the reverence, 

"K^ 1 fare always paid to it"." 

Ii lil not seem strange to obserre the wisest 

^ acients poshing tbU principle to so great a 

Q|^ asd considering glorjr as the amplest re- 

^ «f a w^.q>ent hSe'* ; when we reflect that 

^ pcitest part of them had no notion of any 

^cr lesird or fatnrity ; and eren those who 

^^'^ a stste of happiness to the good, yet 

y»a od it with so much diffidence, that they 

*%B^ it rather as a wish, than a well-grounded 

f ^ ad were glad, dierefore, to lay hold on that 

^ wmed to be within their reach, a futurity 

*^ own cresting ; an immortality of fame and 

ibrj frvB the applause of posterity. This, by a 

!^«ag fiction, they looked upon as a propagation 

t * ^ and an eternity of existence ; and had no 

' ^c(aB£ort in imagining, that though the sense 

' t ifc(nU not reach to themselves, it would extend 

tkM to others ; and that they should be doing 

I M usSl when dead, by leaving the example (J 

'^Tirtoesto the imitation of mankind. Thus 

' •^^ ■* niihi qojkiem aentire videor, ratione atque doo- 
I '^ A inaai i^ade et Mrmoiiibus vulgi, ego profeoto is 

' ^ategtoria— consentienslaotboiionun; inoormpta 
^ ^9t jodicuuimn de excell«ite rirtute : ea virtatt 
' '*•« tooqiuuD imago : qu« quia recte factorum ple- 
) '^ipb oonea est, non est bonis virlB repudianda.— Tuec. 
'(bat ML J. 

hS "*«n booam famam bonorum, qu« sola vers 
I ^^» aomiiiari potest, expetunt, aliis otium qiuerere 
^y ^ Toluptatea, non sibL Budandum est his pro 
' '^nuibiu commodis, adeundc inimioitic, subeundc 
\ ^IS?"'^^*^*^ tempestiUea. Cum moltis audacibus, 
I Ph^^ nonnonqaam etiam potoitibus, dlmlcandum. — 

( ^'^"'^ >"K civem, bene de republica merer!, laudarl, 
t ^^^tS^orioMun est— qnare ita gubema rempubltcam 
Bttom tme te cives tui gaudeant : sine quo nee beatus, 
■^dann qniequam ewe potest— PhiL L J 4. 
^^oe qoisquara nostrum in reipnblice periculis, cum 
T*^ ▼irtnte versatur, quin spe posteritatis, fructuque 
^^— Pro a Rabir. 10. 

* ^ihi detur Ule puer, qnem lans ezoitet, quem gloria 
^^^ Hie oit alendusambitu— In hoc deridiam nunquam 
'^-<ittint. L a 

^"P^Mtols an aliqua cura nostrf, nesdo. Nos oerte 
^^'^v Qt sit aliqua : non dico, ingenio ; id enim super- 
r^: aed studio, sed labore, sed reverentia posterum.— 

v*^ tamen ex omnibus pmniis virtutls, si esset 
^^ ratio pnnniorum, unpUssimum esse premium 
v^"^ fisse banc unam, que brevitatem vlte posteri- 
•tiim«norla oonsolaretur.— Pro Mllone, 35. 



Cicero, as he often declares, never looked upon 
that to be his life which was confined to this nar- 
row circle on earth, but considered his acts as 
seeds sown in the immense field of the universe, to 
raise up the fruit of glory and immortality to him 
through a succession of infinite ages : nor has he 
been frustrated of his hope, or disappointed of his 
end ; but as long as the name of Rome subsists, or 
as long as learning, virtue, and liberty preserve any 
credit in the world, he will be great and glorious 
in the memory of all posterity. 

As to the other part of the charge, or the proof 
of his vanity, drawn from his boasting so frequently 
of himself in his speeches both to the senate and 
the people, though it may appear to a common 
reader to be abundantly confirmed by his writings, 
yet if we attend to the circumstances of the times, 
and the part which he acted in them, we shall find 
it not only excusable, but in some degree even 
necessary. The fate of Rome was now brought 
to a crisis, and the contending parties were making 
their last efforts either to oppress or preserve it. 
Cicero was the head of those who stood up for its 
liberty, which entirely depended on the influence 
of his counsels : he had many years, therefore, 
been the common mark of the rage and malice of 
all who were aiming at illegal powers, or a tyranny 
in the state ; and while these were generally sup. 
ported by the military power of the empire, he had 
no other arms or means of defeating them but his 
authority with the senate and people, grounded on 
the experience of his services and the persuasion , 
of his integrity, so that, to obviate the perpetual 
calumnies of the factious, he was obliged to incul- 
cate the merit and good effects of htf counsels, in 
order to confirm people in their union and ad- 
herence to them, against the intrigues of those 
who were employing all arts to subvert them. 
** The frequent commemoration of his acts," says 
Quintilian, '* was not made so much for glory as I 
for defence ; to repel calumny, and vindicate his 
measures when they were attacked p.'* And this is 
what Cicero himself declared in all his speeches : 
'* that no man ever heard him speak of himself 
but when he was forced to it : that when he was 
urged with fictitious crimes, it was his custom to 
answer them with his real services : and if ever he 
said anything glorious of himself, it was not through 
a fondness of praise, but to repel an accusation i : 
that no man who had been conversant in great 
affairs, and treated with particular envy, could refute 
the contumely of an enemy, without touching upon 
his own praises ; and after all his labours for the 
common safety, if a just indignation had drawn from 
him at any time what might seem to be vain glorious, 
it might reasonably be forgiven to him ' : that 
when others were silent about him, if he could not 

p Vigesimus annus est, cum omnes soelerati me unum 
petunt.— PhiL xii. 10; vi. 6. 

At plerumque lllud quoque non sine aliqua ratione fecit 
— Ut illorum, que egerat In consulatu frequens comme- 
moratio, possit videri non i^orie magis quam defensionl 
data— plerumque contra inimioos atque obtreotatores plus 
▼ondicat sibi; erant enim tuenda, cum ol^ioerentur.— 
Quint xl. 1. 

9 Quia unquam audivit, cum ego de me nisi ooaottM ao 
neoessario dioerem ?— dicendum igitur est id, quod non 
dicerem nisi ooactus: nihil enim unquam de me dixi 
sublatius ascisoende laudis causa potius, quam criminis 
depellendL— Pro Domo, 35, 36L 

' Potest quisquam vir in rebus magnis cum Invidia 
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then forbear to spemk of himself, that indeed would 
be shamefol ; but when he was injured, accnied, 
exposed to popolar odium, he mutt certainly be 
allowed to assert his liberty, if they would not 
suffer him to retain his dignity".** This, then, was 
the true state of the case, as it is evident from the 
facts of his history : he had an ardent love of glory, 
and an eager thirst of praise : was pleased, when 
living, to hear his acts applauded ; yet more still 
with imagining that they would ever be celebrated 
when he was dead : a passion which, for the reasons 
already hinted, had always the greatest force on the 
greatest souls : but it mutt n^s raise our con- 
tempt and indignation to see every conceited 
pedant and trifling complainer, who know little of 
Cicero's real character, and less still of their own, 
presuming to call him the vainest of mortals. 

But there is no point of light in which we can 
view him with more advantage or satisfaction to 
ourselves, than in the contemplation of his learn- 
ing, and the surprising extent of his knowledge. 
This shines so conspicuous in all the monuments 
which remain of him, that it even lessens the dig- 
nity of his general character, while the idea of the 
scholar absorbs that of the senator, and by con- 
sidering him as the greatest writer, we are apt to 
forget that he was the greatest magistrate also of 
Rome. We learn our Latin from him at school ; 
our style and sentiments at the ^college : ' here 
the generality take their leave of him, and sel- 
dom think of him more, but as of an orator, a 
moralist, or philosopher of antiquity. But it is 
with characters as with pictures ; we cannot judge 
vrell of a single part, without surveying the whole, 
since the periection of each depends on its pro- 
portion and relation to the rest ; while in viewing 
them altogether, they mutually reflect an additional 
grace upon each other. His learning, considered 
separately, will appear admirable, yet much more 
so, when it is found in the possession of the first 
statesman of a mighty empire : his abilities as a 
statesman are glorious ; yet surprise us still more, 
when they are observed in the ablest scholar and 
philosopher of his age : but a union of both these 
characters exhibits that sublime specimen of per- 
fection, to which the best parts with the best 
culture can exalt human nature*. 

No man, whose life had been wholly' spent in 
study, ever left more numerous or more valuable 
fruits of his learning, in every branch of science 
and the politer arts ; in oratory, poetry, philosophy, 
law, history, criticism, politics, ethics ; in each of 
which he equalled the greatest masters of his 
time ; in some of them, exceUed all men of all 
times*. His remaining works, as roluminous as 

rermtua, aatls gnviter contra inimki ooatnmeliam, tbia 
sua Uude rcapondere ? — 

Qujuiquam si me tantit laborfbns |nro oommunl Mdnte 
perfunctum efllBrret allqnando ad gloriam in refutandis 
maledictis ixnprobomm hominum animi quidam dolor, 
quia mm ignosoeret ?— De Hama R«q>. 8. 

• 81, cum csteri de nobis saent, non eCiam nownet Ipsi 
taoemus. grave. Bed si Isdimor, si accusamor, si in 
invidiam vooamur, profectoconoedetis, at nobis libertatem 
retinere lioeat, si minus lioeat dignitatem.— Pro SyU. S9. 

t Cum ad naturam eximlam atque iUastrem acoesserit 
ratio quBdam, oonformatioque doctrine, tran illud nesoio 
quid pneolaram ao singnlare solere existere.~Pro Arch. 7< 

" M. Cicero in libro, qui insoriptus est de jure civili in 
artem redigendo. verba bcoposoit-CAul. GelL L M.] M. 
Tullius non modo inter agendum nunquam est destitutus 



they appear, are but a small part of what be really 
published ; and though many of these are come 
down to us maimed by time and the barbarity of 
the intermediate ages, yet they are justly esteemed 
the most precious remains of all antiquity ; and 
like the Sibylline books, if more of them had 
perished, would have been equal still to any prioe. 
His industry was incredible, beyond the example 
or even conception of our days : this was the secret 
by which he performed such wonders, and recon- 
ciled perpetual study with perpetual affaira. He 
suffereii no part of his leisure to be idle, or the 
least interval of it to be lost ; but what other 
people gave to the public shows, to pleasures, to 
feasts, nay, even to sleep, and the ordinary refresh- 
ments of nature, he generally gave to his books, 
and the enlargement of his knowledge*. On days 
of business, when he had anything particular to 
compose, he had no other time for meditating, but 
when he was taking a few turns in his walks, where 
he used to dictate his thoughts to his soribes, who 
attended him ^ We find many of his letters dated 
before day-light ; some from the senate, others 
from his mMls, and the crowd of his morning 
levee*. 

No compositions afford more pleasure than tbe 
epistles of great men : they touch the heart of the 
reader, by laying open that of the writer. Tbe 
letters of eminent wits, eminent scholars, eminent 
statesmen, are all esteemed in their sereral kinds ; 
but there never was a collection that exceed ao 
much in every kind as Cicero's, for the purity of 
style, the importance of the matter, or the dignity 
of the persons concerned in them. We have abont 
a thousand still remaining, all written after he was 
forty years old ; which are but a small part, not 
only of what he wrote, but of what were actually 
published after his death by his servant Tiro. For 
we see many volumes of them quoted by the 
ancients, which are utterly lost ; as the first book 
of his letters to Licinius Calvus ; the first, alao, to 
Q. Axiua ; a second book to his son ; a second, 
also, to Corn. Nepos ; a third book to J. Cseaar ; 
a third to Octavius ; and a third, also, to Paaaa ; 
an ei ghth book t o M. Bnitns ; and a ninth to 
scioitia Juris, sed etiam componere aliqua de eo ctrparat. 
[Quint, xii. 3.] At M. TuUiom, non iUum habemm 
Eupluranorem, circa plurinm artinm speoiea prvstanlem. 
■ed in omnibus, quse in quoqne laudantor, wnlncntlssi- 
muuL— Ibid. 10. 

< Quantum ceteris ad suae res obeundaa, quantum ad 
festos dies ludorum celebrandoe, quantum ad alias volup- 
tates, et ipsam requiem animi et corporis conceditnr Cein- 
porum: quantum alii tribannt tempestiTis oonviTiis* 
quantum denique alest, quantum pile, tantnm mibi «fo* 
met ad hco stndia reoolmda snmsero. — Pro Ardi. 6. 

Cni fuerit ne otium quidem unquam otiosum. Nam 
quae tu connnemoras l^ere te solere orattooes, cum oCi- 
osus sis, has ego soripsi ludis et feriis, no omnino imqiiam 
Qssem otiosiiB.— Pro Planck), 97« 

7 Ita quicquid oonficio aut oogito, in ambolationla fen 
tempus confero. [Ad Quint. Frat. iii. 3.] Nam com vaeui 
teroporis nibfl haberem, eC cum recreandv vocule caua 
mibi necesse esset ambulare, hseo diotavi ambitlans.— Ad 
Att. iL S3. 

* Cum hcc scrlbebam anteluoem. [Ad Quint. FnL ilL 1 
70 Ante luoem cum soriberem oontra Epicnreoe. de eodem 
oleo et opera exarari nesdoquid ad te. et ante looem dedi 
Deinde cum, scnnno repeCito, simul cum sole expcmctas 
eesem. [Ad Att xiiL 38.] H«o ad te scripri apposita 
secnnda menaa. [Ibid. 14. 6. 21. 15. 13.] Hoc paullolnm 
exarayi ipaa in turba matutlur nlutatfoola.— Ad BmL 
U.4. I 
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IrtK Of yi wfak^ exeeptinc a few to J.Ccnr 
&itHi, wt hxwe iftoUunc more left than loiDe 



i, gathered from the 
of the old critics and grammarians*, 
■akcs these letter* still more estimable is, 
ie hsd never desigiBed them for the public, 
k^ mj copies of tlftea ; for the year before 
s^ach. vhen Atticos 'wvs making some inqnirj 
K t^cm, be sent him word that he had made 
<^ieim, and tbmX Tiro had presenred only 
■cievcfitj^. Here, tben, we may expect to see 
% zcnzne man, witlftout disguise or affectation ; 
**cafiy]n his letters to Atticns, to whom he 
ued «kh the ssme frankness as to himself; 
«ed te rise and progress of each thought ; and 
AB otered into any siffidr without his particular 
•'w: so that these may be considered as the 
»me« <rf his times ; containing the most authen- 
-> stthals for the history of that age, and laying 
^K& t^ grounds end motires of all the great 
that happened in it' : and it is the want of 
to them that makes the generality of 
*"■«» on these times so superficial, as well as 
KJkawa, while they choose to transcribe the dry 
■4 isperfect relations of the later Greek his- 
inim, lather thau take the pains to extract the 
'^^^ acconnt of facts from one who was a 
Faofal actor in them. 

1b^ bimUar letters he affected no particnkr 

^^^^ « choice of words, but took the first that 

' ^*'^ frooi com mon use and the language of 

n^'^^oa*. 'Whenerer he was disposed to joke, 

a» wit was easy and natural, flowing always from 

*e ^^eet, and throwing out what came upper- 

j *» ; aor disdaining even a pun, when it served 

^ "ake his fnends laugh*. In letters of compli- 

*«. lome of which were addressed to the greatest 

*a «^ ever lived, his inclination to please is 

^P«»ed in a manner agreeable to nature and 

^JOB, with the utmost delicacy, both of sentiment 

jJJ^iic^on, yet without any of those pompous 

f«ei and lofty epithets which modem custom has 

^|*^ced into our commerce with the great, and 

*^ stamped with the name of politeness, though 

%•« the real offspring of barbarism, and the 

^ofonr degeneracy both in taste and manners. 

^^ poUtical letters, all his maxims are drawn 

5*J'«n mtimate knowledge of men and things ; he 

"''y touches the point on which the affair turns ; 

^^*J»«»lhe danger, and foretells the mischief; — 

»fflcb never failed to follow upon the neglect of his 

^"■sris ; of which there were so many instances, 

j*»»s an eminent writer of his own time observed 

Jj^. **hia prudence seemed to be a kind of 

*^tbn, which foretold everything that after- 

'^thttfr^mentsof his letters hi the edJttons of his 

JlJiainim epistolarmn nulla est 0i;ya7Q^. Sedhabet 
"i« inSar aeptaagints^Ad A tt. zvL A. 

* Que qui legal oon moltum dedderet historiam o<hi* 
^^^sni eonnn temporum; sio enim omnia de atudiis 
^^Wd, Titiis dticum, ac mutationibus reipablica» per- 
"^^ simt, at nihil in his non appareat— Com. Nep. in 
^AttJclC. 

' ^irtolas vero quotidianis verbis texere solemus.— Ep. 
^«n». Ix. 21. 

' QtUcqoid in bnocam veaerit. [Ad Att tIL 10; xiv. 
|0 In leproaching Antony for pabliahing one of his 
'^^^ to bim, '* How many Jesto (aays he) are often found 
' ^ Itfivattt letters, whfoh, if made public, might be thought 
^ooUah snd imperUnant I "^Phil. U. 4. 



wards happened, with the veracity of a prophet'." 
But none of his letters do him more credit than 
those of the recommendatory kind : the others 
show hb wit and his parts, these his benevolence 
and his probity : he solicits the interests of his 
fnends with all the warmth and force of words of 
which he was master, and alleges generally some 
personal reason for his peculiar xeal in the cause, 
and that his own honour was concerned in the 
success of it'. 

But his letters are not more valuable on any 
account than for their being the only monuments 
of that sort which remain to us from free Rome. 
They breathe the last words of expiring liberty ; a 
great part of them having been written in the very 
crisis of its ruin, to rouse up all the virtue that tvas 
left in the honest and the brave, to the defence of 
their country. The advantage which they derive 
from this cironmstanoe will easily be observed, by 
comparing them with the epistles of the best and 
g^reatest who flourished afterwards in imperial 
Rome. Pliny*s letters are justly admired by men 
of taste : they show the scholar, the wit, the fine 
gentleman : yet we cannot but observe a poverty 
and barrenness through the whole, that betrays 
the awe of a master. All his stories and reflections 
terminate in private life ; there is nothing import- 
ant in politics ; no great affairs explained ; no 
account of the motives of public counsds : he had 
borne all the same offices with Cicero, whom in all 
points he affected to emulate*' ; yet bis honours 
were in effect but nominal, conferred by a superior 
power, and administered by a superior will ; and 
with the old titles of consul and proconsul, we 
want still the statesman, the politician, and the 
magistrate. In his provincial command^ where 

' Ut facile existimari poedi prudentiam quodammodo 
esw dlrinationem. Non enim Cicero ea aolimi, que vivo 
Be acciderunt, futura prcdixlt, sed eiiam, que nunc usn 
reninnt, oectnit, ut vates.>-Com. Nep. in Vit. Attic. 16. 

r An objection may possibly be made to my character 
of these letters, from a certain paaease in one of them, 
addroaaed to a proconsul of Africa, wherein he intimates, 
that there wss a private mark agreed upon between them, 
which, when affixed to his letters, would signify, what 
real ttress he himself laid upon them, and what degree of 
influence he desired them to have with his firiend. [Ep. 
Fam. xiii. 6.] But that seems to relate only to the parti- 
cular case of one man, who having great aflfairs in Africa, 
was likely to be particularly troublesome both to Cicero 
and the proconsul, whose general concerns, however, he 
recommends in that letter with the utmost warmth and 
affection. But if he had used the same method with all 
the other proocmsuls and foreign commanders, it seems 
not only reasonable, but neoeesary, that a msn of his cha- 
racter and authority, whose favour wss perpetually soli- 
cited by persons of all ranks, should make some distinction 
between his real friends, whom he recommended fur 
their own sake, and those, whose reoommeodatioos were 
extorted from him by the importunity of others : which 
was frequently the case, as he hhnself declares in these 
very letters. •• Your regard for me," says he, •• is » 
publicly known, that I sm importuned by many for recom- 
mendations to you. But though I give them •omctimes 
to men of no consequence, yet for the most part, it ia to 
my real friends.** Again, " Our friendahip. and your 
affection to me, is so iUustriuus, that I am under a 
neoeaeity of recommending many people to you: but 
though it is my duty to wish weU to aU whom I recom- 
mend ; yet I do not live upon the flune foot of friendship 
with them all," ^.^Ep. Fam. xilL 70, U. 

b Letaris, quod honoribus ejus insfetam, qosm wmnUri 
in stndiis onplo.— PUn. Ep. iv. 8. 
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Cicero governed all things with a supreme antho- 
rity, and had kings attendant on his orders ; Pliny 
durst not venture to repair a bath, or punish a 
fugitive slave, or incorporate a company of masons, 
till he had first consulted and obtained the leave 
of Trajan*. 

His historical works are all lost : the comment- 
aries of his consulship in Greek ; the history of 
his own affairs, to his return from exile, in Latin 
verse ; and his Anecdotes ; as well as the pieces 
that he published on natural history, of which 
Pliny quotes one, upon the wonders of nature, and 
another on perfumes^. He was meditating, like- 
wise, a general history of Rome, to which he was 
frequently urged by his friends, as the only man 
capable of adding that glory also to his country, of 
excelling the Greeks in a species of writing which 
of all others was at that time the least cultivated by 
the Romans*. But he never found leisure to execute 
so great a task *, yet has sketched out a plan of it, 
which, short as it is, seems to be the best that can 
be formed for the design of a perfect history. 

He declares it to be " the first and fundamental 
law of history, that it should neither dare to say 
anything that was false, or fear to say anything 
that was true, nor give any just suspicion either of 
favour or disaffection : that in the relation of things 
the writer should observe the order of time, and 
add also the description of places : that in all great 
and memorable transactions, he should first explain 
the counsels, then the acts, lastly the events : that 
in the counsels he should interpose his own judg- 
ment on the merit of them : in the acts, should 
relate not only what was done, but how it was 
done; in the events, should show what share 
chance, or rashness, or prudence, had in them : 
that in regard to persons, he should describe, not 
only their particular actions, but the lives and 
characters of all those who bear an eminent part 
in the story : that he should illustrate the whole 
in a clear, easy, natural style ; flowing with a per- 
petual smoothness and equability ; free from the 
affectation of points and sentences, or the rough- 
ness of judicial pleadings"*.'' 

We have no remains, likewise, of his poetry, 
except some fragments occasionally interspersed 
through his other writings ; yet these, as I have 
before observed, are sufficient to convince us that 
his poetical genius, if it had been cultivated with 
the same care, woidd not have been inferior to his 
oratoriaL The two arts are so nearly allied, that 
an excellency in the one seems to imply a capacity 
for the other ; the same qualities being essential 

* Pruaenaes, Domine, balneum habent et sordidom et 
vetua, id itaque indolgentla toa restltuere desiderant.— 
Plin. Ep. X. 34. 

Quorum ^o sopplioiam dlttuU, ut te oonditorem dis- 
cipline militarise firmatoremque, ooniulerem de modo 
poenas.— Ibid. 38. 

Tu, Domine, despioe an fnstitaendum putes ooUegiom 
Fabnirum, duntaxat hominum a..— Ibid. 43. 

k Cicero in ** Adminmdis" poeuit. &o. [Plin. HUt Nat 
zxxi. 8.] Quod ** Admirandia" aula Inaeruit M. Cicero. 
[Ibid. 4.] In monumentia M. Cloeronia invenitnr; Un- 
guenta gratiora eeae, que terram, quam quae crocum 
eapiant.— Ibid, xiii 3 ; xril. A. 

* FOetulatur a te Jamdiu, vel flagltatnr potins hiatoria: 
sie enim putant, te illam trootante, effici poaae, ut in hoc 
etiam genere Gnecis nihil oedamus— «be8t enim hiatoria 
Uteria nostris.^De Leg. i. 2, 3. 

B De Orat^ IL 15. 



to them both ; a sprightly fancy, fertile inventkm, 
flowing and numerous diction. It was in Cicero's 
time that the old rusticity of the Latin muse firrt 
began to be polished by the ornaments of di^n 
and the harmony of numbers ; but the height of 
perfection to which it was carried alter his death 
by the succeeding generation, as it left no roooa for 
a mediocrity in poetry, so it quite eclipsed the Imnae 
of Cicero. For the world always judges of things 
by comparison ; and because he was not so great a 
poet as Virgil and Horace, he was decried as none 
at all ; especially in the courts of Antony and 
Augustus, where it was a compliment to the sore- 
reign, and a fashion consequently among thor 
flatterers", to make his diaracter ridicnlooi, 
wherever it lay open to them : hence flowed that 
perpetual raillery, which subsists to this day, on 
his fiamous verses ; 

Cedant anna togm, conoedat laurea linguaeu 
O f ortnnatam tift t^ m ny^ oonsule RomanL. 

And two bad lines, picked out by the malioe of 
enemies and transmitted to posterity, as a speci- 
men of the rest, have served to damn many thou- 
sands of good ones : for Plutarch reckons him 
among the most eminent of the Roman poets : 
and Pliny the younger was proud of emulating i 
him in his poetic character** ; and Quintilian 
seems to charge the cavils of his censuiers to a 
principle of malignity p. But his own verses carry 
the surest proof of their merit : being written in 
the best manner of that age in which he lived, 
and in the style of Lucretius, whose poem he 
is said to have revised and corrected for its pub- 
lication, after Lucretius^s death q. This however 
is certain, that he was the constant friend and 
generous patron of all the celebrated poets of his 
time ' : of Accius, Archias, Chili us, Lucretius, 
Catullus : who pays his thanks to him in the fol- 
lowing lines, for some favour that he had received 
from him : 

TuUy. mort eloquent by far 

Of all, who have been or who an. 

Or who in ages still to come 

Shall riae of all the aona of Rcmie, 

To thee Catullus grateful aenda 

Hia warmest thanka, and recommends 

His humble muae, as much below 

All other poeta he, aa thou 

All other patrons dost excel. 

In power of words and q>eakinf wdl ■. 

o Poatea'vero quam triumvirali proecriptione ooo- 
sumptus eat, passim qui oderant, qui inridebant, qui 
smulabantur, adulatores etiam prcaentis potoiti*, turn 
reaponsurum in vaaerunt— Quint, xii. 10. 

o Bed ego verear, ne me non satia deooat, quod deooft 
M. Tullium.— Plin. Ep. v. 3. 

P In carminibuautinam peperoissel, qu« non desienmt 
carpere maligni.— Quint. xL I. 
9 Euseb. Chronic. 

r Adjlcia M. Tullium mira boiignitate poetamm ingenis 
foviaae. [Plin. Ep. iii. 15.] Ut ex familiari c^Jus L. Accio 
poeta audire sum aolitua. [Brut. 1970 I^ucretii poemata, 
ut aoribia, 11 ta aunt muUia luminibua ingenii, molts 
tamen artia— Ad Quint Frat. ii. 11 ; Ad Att. L ai6. 
> Disertiasime Romuli nepotura, 
Quot sunt, quotque fuere. Maroe TulU, 
Quotque poet allia erunt in annia ; 
Oratiaa tibi maxlmaa Catullus 
Agit, pesaimua omnium poeta, 
Tanto pesaimua onmium poeta 
Quanto tu optimus omnium patronus. 

CATtTUU 47. 
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litpodtrj warn the umtacment Ofily, snd relief 
te* ■turfirg . ^XoqQciice was his distio* 
tiieal — his sovero^ attribiite. To this 
d dl the fiunlties of his soul, snd attsined 
^tne «/ perfection in it, that no mortal ever 
■Hi : so t^«t, mm a polite bistoriao observes, 
1« had b«t fipw orators before him whom it 
whom it could admire*/* De- 
waa the pattern, by which he formed 
bom he emnlated with such success as 
nit, whtt St. Jerome calls that beautifal 
: *- Denoetikenea has snatched from thee the 
d boBf the first r thon from Demosthenes 
d bea^ the only orator*." The ^oius, the 
nty, the style and mAnner of them both, were 
fi ^ same ; their eloquence of that great, 
*^^» mi coBiprebensiTe kind, which di^iified 
*^ nk^ieety and ga^e it all the force and beauty 
*^E& ^ was capable ; it was that roundness of 
as the ancients call it, where there was 
kfacr rednndant or deficient : nothing 
*>e;to ^ added or retrenched ; their perfections 
«RaApobifes so transcendent, and yet so simi- 
^ *^ the critics are not agreed on which side 

* f^ the preferenoe. Quintilian indeed, the 
**?feoaB of them, has giren it on the whole 
*-««»; b«it if. as others hare thought, Cicero 
MM ill the n erv es , the enei^, or, as he him- 
^^ it, the thunder of Demosthenes, he 
B3id ^ in the copiousness and elegance of 

* **>«♦ the ▼ariety of his sentiments, and 
•^lii, Va the Tivacity of his wit, and smartness 
■ "•f^jfiay- Demosthenes had nothing jocose 
'aoetiOQs in him, yet by attempting sometimes 
^ n^ ihowed that the thing itself did not dis- 
f***, but did not belong to him : for (as Longinus 
^HwMver he affected to be pleasant, he made 
^■a ndicukms ; and if he happened to raise a 
p^ Jt was chiefly upon himself. Whereas 
^^aMrom a perpetual fund of wit and ridicule, 

■ S^ V^^ always to please, when he found 

l^iedfinable to convince: and could put his 

^iiito good humour when he had cause to be 

i*»4q| their aererity ; so that, by the opportu- 

["^efi wdl-timed joke, he is said to have 

I P^ffted many of his clients from manifest ruin*. 

j Urn »U this hdght and fame of his eloquence, 

I ^ wu another set of orators at the same time 

***■« : men of parts and learning, and of the 

^^2*^» ^lM>f ""^^^ t^icy acknowledged the 

'^'"wity of his genius, yet censured his diction 

°M truly Attic or classical ; some calling it 

^fltttio— ita nniveraa §ub principe operis "sui erupit 
"™»J nt delectarlante eum pauciaeimis, mirari vero no- 
"J^jVOBria^Vell. Pat i. 17. 

^^J*oarth«»em igitur tmitemur. O dii boni f quid 
BM aliod agimus, ant quid aliud optamus.~Brut. 

^^>&ha, In qnem paloherrimom Ulud elogium est ; 



tibi prvripuit. ne < 



primus orator; tu 



* wloa^Ad Nepotian. de Vita Clericor. torn. Ir. 



^*^ ^rersa rirtos, que risum jndlcis morendo— 
^^ Demostheni facoltatem hu}us rei def uiase oredunt, 



^?^ modnm— oeo videri potest nolutase Demoethenesi 
^*J**» admodam dicta^-ostendunt non dispUcuisse 
^^^J^ «d non oontigisse— mihi vero— mira qa^dam 
r^ to Cioerone fniase urbanltas-CQuinUL vL 3 ; Ibid. 
JjJ^J^ de Snbllm. c 34.] Ut pre L. Flaooo, quern 
^^Jj^^nun reum Joci opportunitate de manifestlaBlmis 
■"Waftaiexemit, Aa— Maorob. Sat IL 1. 



loote and languid : others tumid and exuberant ^ 
These men affected a minute and fastidious correct- 
ness, pointed sentences, short and concise periods 
without a syllable to spare in them, as if the per- 
fection of oratory consisted in a frugality of words, 
and in crowding our seotimeuts into the narrowest 
compasa * ! The chief patrons of this taste were 
M. nrutus, Licinius Calvus, Asinius PoUio, and 
Sallust, whom Seneca seems to treat as the author 
of the obscure, abrupt, and sententious style*. 
Cicero often ridicules these pretenders to Attic 
elegance, as judging of eloquence, not by the 
force of the art, but their own weakness ; and 
resolring to decry what they could not attain, and 
to admire nothing but what they could imitate ^ ; 
and though their way of speaking, he says, might 
please the ear of a critic or a scholar, yet it was not 
of that sublime and sonorous kind whose end was not 
only to instruct but to more an audience ; an elo- 
quence bom for the multitude, whose merit was 
always shown by its effects of exciting admiration, 
and extorting shouts of applause, and en which there 
never was any difference of judgment between the 
learned and the populace '. 

This was the genuine eloquence that prevailed 
in Rome as long as Cicero lived. His were the 
only speeches that were relished or admired by the 
city ; while those Attic orators, as they called them- 
selves, were generally despised and frequently 
deserted by the audience in the midst of their 
harangues f. But after Cicero's death and the 
ruin of the republic, the Roman oratory sunk of 
course with its liberty, and a fidse species univer- 
sally prevailed ; when instead of that elate, copious, 
and flowing eloquence which launched out freely 
into every subject, there succeeded a guarded, dry, 
sententious kind, full of laboured turns and stu- 
died points, and proper only for the occasion on 
which it was employed : the making panegyrics, 
and servile compliments to their tyrants. This 
change of style may be observed in all their writers 
from Cicero B time to the younger Pliny, who car- 
ried it to its utmost perfection in his celebrated 
panegyric on the emperor Trajan, which as it is 
justly admired for the elegance of diction, the 



7 Constat nee Cioeroni quidem obtrectatores defulase, 
quibus inflatus et tumens, neo satis pressus, supra modum 
exultons, et superfluent, et pamm Attlous videretnr, &a 
—Tacit Dialog. 18; Quintil. xii. I. 

* Mihi falli multum videntur, qui solos ease Attloos cre- 
dunt tenues et luoidos et slgniflcantes. aed quadam elo- 
quentia* frugalitate contentos, ao manum semper intra 
pallium continentea—QuintiL xii. 10. 

• Sic Sallustio vigente, amputate sententin, et verba 
ante expectatum cadentia, et obscura brevitas, f uere pro 
culto.— L. Sen. Epist 114. 

t> Itaque nobis monendi sunt il, — qui aut did se deside- 
rant Atticos, aut ipsi Attioe volunt dicere, ut mirentur 
Demostbenem maxime— eloquentiamque ipsius viribus, 
non imbecilitate sua, metiantur. Nuno enim tantum 
quisque laudat quantum se ikmso sperat imitari. — Orator, 
248 : Tusc. Quest, ii. I. 

c SedadCalvumrevertamur: qui— metuens ne vitlosum 
ooUigeret, etiam vernm sanguinem deperdebat. Itaque 
eiuB oratio nimia religione attenuata, dootis et attente 
audientibus erat illustris ; a multitudlne autcm et a foro, 
oui uata eloquentia est, devorabatur.— Brut 410. 

Itaque nunquam de bono oratore et non bono dootis 
bominibus cum populo disaenaio fuit, 3cc.— Ibid. 397. 

^ At cum isti Attici dicant, n<m mode a corona, quod 
est ipAum miserabile, sed etiam ab advocatis relinquuntur 
-Jbld. 417. 
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beauty of sentiinents, and the delicacy of its com. 
pliments, so is become in a manner the standard 
of fine speaking to modern times : where it is 
common to hear the pretenders to criticism des- 
canting on the tedious length and spiritless exuber. 
ance of the Ciceronian periods. But the superiority 
of Cicero*s eloquence, as it was acknowledged by 
the politest age of free Rome, so it has received 
the most authentic confirmation that the nature of 
things can admit, from the concurrent sense of 
nations ; which, neglecting the productions of his 
rivals and contemporaries, haye preserved to us 
his inestimable remains, as a specimen of the most 
perfect manner of speaking, to which the language 
of mortals can be exalted; so that, as Quintilian 
declared of him even in that early age, he has 
acquired such fame with posterity, that Cicero is 
not reckoned so much the name of a man as of 
eloquence itself*. 

But we haye hitherto been considering chiefly 
the exterior part of Cicero's character, and shaU 
now attempt to penetrate the recesses of his mind, 
and discover the real source and principle of his 
actions, from a view of that philosophy which he 
professed to follow, as the general rule of his life. 
^ This, as he often declares, was drawn from the 
Academic sect, which derived its origin from So- 
crates, aAd its name from a celebrated gymnasium 
or place of exercise, in the suburbs of Athens, 
called the Academy, where the professors of that 
school used to hold their lectures and philoso- 
phical disputations V Socrates was the first who 
banished physics out of philosophy, which till his 
time had been the sole object of it, and drew it oflf 
from the obscure and intricate inquiries into nature 
and (he constitution of the heavenly bodies, to 
questions of morality, of more immediate use and 
importance to the happiness of man, concerning 
the true notions of yirtue and vice, and the natural 
difference of good and illi^'; and as he found the 
world generally nrepossessed vrith false notions on 
those subjects/so his method was, not to assert 
any opinion of his own, but to refute the opinions 
of others and attack the errors in vogue, as the 
first step towards preparing men for the reception 
of truth or what came the nearest to it, proba- 

* Apud posteros vero id consecutus, ut Cicero Jam non 
homiafs. sed eloquentls nomen habeatur.—Quintil. z. 1. 

' lUi autem. qui Platonis instltuto in Academia, quod 
eat alterum gymnaaium, caitu erant et termones habere 
soliti, e loci vooabulo nomen habuenuit — Academ. i. 4. 

y.B. This celebrated place, which Serr. Sulpicios calli 
ttu noblftt ftymnoiium ikf the %eorld, took its name from 
one Ecademuii. an ancient hero, who poaseesed it in the 
time of the Tyndarid*. But famous as it was, it was 
purchased afterwards for about otu hundred pounds , and 
dedicated to the public, for the convenience of walks and 
exercises for the citizens of Athens; and was gradually 
improved and adorned by the rich, who had received 
benefit or pleasure from it, with plantations of groves, 
stately porticos, and commodious apartments, for the par- 
ticular use of the professors or masters of the Academic 
School, where several of them are said to have spent their 
lives, and to have resided so strictly, as scarce ever to have 
come within the city.— Ep. Pam. iv. 12; Plutarch, in 
The*. 15 ; Diog. Laert. in PUto. f . 7 ; Plutarch. De ExU. 
603. 

ff Socrates id quod constat inter onues, primus a 

rebus oocultis, et ab ipsa natura involutis— avocavisse 
philosophiam et ad vitam oonunnnem adduxisee, ut de 
virtatibus et vitiis, omninoqiie de bonis rebus et mails 
qucreret, &o.— Ibid. ; it. Tusc. Quest v. 4. 



bility K While he himself therefore proresa 
know nothing, he used to sift oat the sewera.1 
trines of all the pretenders to science, anci 
teaxe them with a series of questions so oon t 
as to reduce them, by the course of their axis 
to an evident absnrdity and the impossibUi 
defending what they had at first affirmed *• 

But PUto did not strictly adhere to the me 
of his master Socrates, and his followers wJ 
deserted it : for instead of the Socratic mod 
of aSrming nothing, and examining evei-y tl: 
they turned philosophy as it were into an m.rt, 
formed a system of opinions, which tbej delivt 
to their disciples as the peculiar tenets of t 
sect''. Plato's nephew, Speusippus, who uras 
the heir of his school, continued his lectares as 
successors also did in the Academy, and preser 
the name of Academics ; whilst Aristotle, 
most eminent of Plato's scholars, retired to 
other gymnasium called the Lyceum, where froi 
custom which he and his followers observed, 
teaching and disputing as they walked in the p 
ticos of the place, they obtained the name 
Peripatetics, or the walking philosophers. T1x< 
two sects, though differing in name, agreed get 
rally in things, or in all the princip^ points 
their philosophy^they placed the chief happin< 
of man in yirtue, with a competency of ex ten 
goods ; taught the existence of a God, a Pro< 
dence, the immortality of the soul, and a futu 
state of rewards and punishments*/' 

This was the state of the Academic school and 
five successive masters, who governed it aft* 
Plato : Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, Crate 
Grantor ; till Arcesilas the Sixth discarded at om 
all the systems of his predecessors, and revivt 
the Socratic way of affirming nothing, doubting < 
all things, and exposing the vanity of the reign in 
opinions"*. He alleg^ the necessity of makin 
this reformation, from that obscurity of thing 
which had reduced Socrates and all the ancient 
before him, to a confession of their ignorance ; h 
observed, as they had all likewise done, that the sen 
ses were narrow, reason infirm, life short, trut] 
immersed in the deep, opinion and custom every 
where predominant, and all things involved ii 
darkness". He taught therefore, " that then 

h E quibus nos id potissiroum oonsecuti sumus, quo So- 
cratem usum arbitrabamur ; ut nostram ipsi sententiam 
tegeremus, errore alios levaremus ; et in omni dispntatione, 
quid esset similhimum veri quvreromusi— Tusc. Qa«st. v. 
4:it. L4. 

> Socrates enim perounctando atque interrogando dico^ 
solebat opiniones eonim, quibuaoum dissoebat— I>e Fin. 
ill. 

^ niam autem Socraticam dubitationem de omnibus 
rebus, et nulla adfirmatione adhibita consuetudtnem di«er> 
endi reliquerunt Ita facta est. quod minime Socrates 
probabat, ars qucdam philosophise, et rerum ordo et de- 
scriptlo discipline.— Academ. i. 4. 

1 Bed idem fons erat utrisque. et eadem rerum expeteo- 
darum, fuiriendanimque parti tia [Academ. L 4. 6, 8.] 
Peripateticos et Academicos, nomlnibus differentes, re 
oongruentes.— Ibid. iL &. 

"> Arcesilas primum, ex variis Platonis libris, sermoni- 
busque Socraticis hoc maxima arripuit, nihil esse oerti, 
quod aut sensibus ant animo perdpi posdi— De Orst. 
ULia 

■ Non potlnacia sed earmn renon obscnritate, que ad 
confesdonem ignorantie adduxerant Bocratem, et— omnes 
p«ne veteres ; qui nihil cognosci, nihil percipi, fiihil setri 
posse dixcrunt ; angustoa aenstts ; imbaoQlosanlmos; brt* i 
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tcectiiB lEBowtedge or percq>tioii of anj- 

m mtan^ nor aay iniaUible criterioa of 

mi hlathood ; that noChing wm to deteit- 

■ nAmaa : noCiim^ so scandalooft to a 

M to protemm what was either fabe or 

to htoB ; that we ought to auert nothing 

i?9 b«t ia ail cases to suspend our 

[ottead of pretending to certainty, 

ives vith ofnnion grounded on proba- 

vUdi vaa all that a rational mind had to 

B.^ Tfaia was called the new Academy, 

firaoB dke Platonic, or the old, which 

its credit ilown to Cicero's time, by a 

9i ^>fe uMbsters, the chief of whom 

CjneideB, the fourth firom Arcesilas, who 

=d k to ka atiBoat height of glory, and is 

iy oidmtcd by Antiqaity for the vivacity of 

r^ md ftMve of hia eloquence <>. 

*twaat not howerer imagine, that these Acade- 

ocd doobtiiig; and fluctuating all their 

^ 3 sceptkdsm and irresolution, irithout any 

ttLM op imon a, or settled principle of judging 

^ «^H' ; no, their rule was as certain and 

'^"^e^ w that of any other sect, as it is fre- 

**^ cxplaiced by Cicero in many parts of his 

•***• ** We are not of that sort (says he) whose 

■** a perpetually w^andering in error, without 

«! MrtKolar end or object of its pursuit : for 

"^ "odd sach a mind or such a life indeed be 

■^ "tich had no determinate rule or method of 

'*=^ mad acting > But the difference between 

*»jd ^ rest i», that whereas they call some 

^ eertain, aiMi others uncertain ; we call the 

""pnjbable, the other improbable. For what 

''■* tfcen ahoold not I pursue the probable, 

^ ^ contrary, and declining the arrogance of 

*^^f avoid the imputation of rashness, which 

*^^»ag» ia the farthest removed from wis- 

f*' ' Agmn : * • we do not pretend to say, that 

^ ■ no such thing as truth, but that all truths 

*^ ••■« iaU^ioods annexed to them, of so near 

*n«B\)laiice and similitude, as to afford no 

^ Was note of distinction whereby to determine 

['f iadgment and assent : whence it follows also 

nS"^ tiiat there are many, things probable, 

^^ though not perfectly comprehended, yet on 

^*=WBtof thdr attractive and specious appear- 

' ^ ?* ■'efficient to govern the life of a wise 

^'." In another place, " there is no difference'' 

'^J*) " between us and those who pretend to 

, ^ tiungs, but that they never doubt of the 

^ ''aw of what they maintain ; whereas we have 

\ ^ Probabilities which we readily embrace, but 

■ 6^ **** affirm. By this we preserve our judgment 

, "^ and unprejudiced, and are under no necessity 



*^«aiTfcula viue ; in profundo veritatem demeraam ; 
^■^btts et inttituUa omnia teneri ; nihil veritati rolln- 
^'- <leincep« omnia teaebru ciroumfiua eaae dlxerunt— 

I r<*^^ Academiam noram appellant ; — que tuque ad 
1*^'**^ perdocta, qui quartusab Arcesila fult, in eadem 
^J^ lationo permansit [Academ- L 13.] Ut h«c in 
^^""^^ ratio contra omnia diaserendi, nuUamque rem 
'^Jodicandi, profecta a Socrate. repetita ab Arcofdla, 
?^'^°>ata a Caroeode, uaque ad nostram riguit etotem. 
'^K«t. Deor. i. &.] Hinc lico reoentior Academia emana- 
'^^qaa eutititdirina quadam oelentate ingenii, dioen- 
^^ copia Cameades.— De Orat ilL la 

' ^^Va enim Academic!, ctun in utramque dinerunt 
^"^ Qoa secundum alteram vlYunt.— QuintiL xii. L 

*^0ffiaiL2. ' De Nat. Deor. L 6. 



of defending what is prescribed and enjoined to 
us : whereas in the other sects men are tied down 
to certain doctrines, before they are capable of 
judging what is the best ; and in the most infirm 
part of life, drawn either by the authority of a 
friend, or charmed vrith the first master whom 
they happen to hear, they form a judgment of 
things unknown to them : and to whatever school 
they chance to be driven by the tide, cleave to it 
as fast as the oyster to the rock*." 
^Thus the Academy held the proper medium 
between the rigour of the Stoic and the indifference 
of the sceptic^ The Stoics embraced all their doc- 
trines as so many fixed and immutable truths, from 
which it was infamous to depart, and by making 
this their point of honour, held all their disciples 
in an inviolable attachment to them. The sceptics 
on the other hand observed a perfect neutrality 
towards all opinions, maintaining all of them to 
be equally uncertain : and that vre could not aflirm 
of anything that it was this or that, since there 
was as much reason to take it for the one as for 
the other, or for neither of them, and wholly 
indifferent which of them we thought it to be ; 
thus they lived without ever engaging themselves 
on any side of a question, directing their lives in 
the mean time by natural affections and the laws 
and customs of their country *. /But the Acade- 
mics, by adopting the probable instead of the 
certain, kept the iMlance in an equal poise between 
the two extremes, making it their general principle 
to observe a moderation in all their opinions ;/ 
and as Plutarch, who was one of them, tells usy 
paying a great regard always to that old maxim : 

Mifiiw ^Tor ; ne quid nimis*. 

As this school then was in no particular opposi- 
tion to any, but an equal adversary to all, or rather 

> Acadran. ii. 3. 

N.B. This dcetch of the principlee of the Academy may 
enable ua to decide that famous contest among the critics, 
about the reading of the following passage in Cicero's trea> 
tise. ** On the Nature of the Ood&** [1. L L] Di qua tarn 
varia $unt doctistimorum kominumt tamque dUerepantet 
tententiet, ut magna argumento esse debeatt causam,ide$U 
principium philosophia ate, sdentiam; [inscientiam ;] 
prudenterque Academicot a rebus ineerlU lutensionem 
cohibuUie. The question is. whetho^ we should read 
icientiam or inscientiam .- the greatest part of the editions 
uid MSS. give us tlie first, but Aldus Manutius and Dr. 
Davies prefer the second, which I take to be the true 
reading. For Cicero's meaning in this place is, from the 
diflsentlons of the learned on a subject of so great import* 
ance. to illustrate a fundamental maxim of his sect, that 
the natural obtcurity qf things, and man's consciousness of 
his ignorance, teas the first cause or incitement to the study 
of philosophy. Plato had expressed the same smtiment 
before him, where he says, that to wonder at things was 
the common affection qfa philosopher, and what alone gave 
rise, or a beiiinning, to philosophy itself; [In Theetet. p. 
155, edit. Serr.'] whence Cicero draws this inference, which 
he frequently inculcates in other parts of his works, that 
the Academy thert/ore acted prudently, in withholding its 
assent, and maintaining, that there was no such thing as 
science, or absolute certainty, within the reach of man. If 
this then bo the sense of the passage, as it appears evidently 
to be, it neceMarily requires inscientiam to make it con- 
sistent.— See the translation of L'Abb^ d'Olivet, and his 
notes on the place, and edit. Davis. Cantab. 

t 8ext. Empirici, Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. ; A. Gell. xl. 5. 
" — fUWuv fls frcbn-a, rtfiiitrtiw rh firiikv ftyav, 
4w *Aica8i7>tIf ytv6tifyo5t cTwov.— In lib. de EI apnd 
Delph. 387 ; it. lib. de Prime Frigido.>lfi. 
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to dogmatical philosophy in general, so every other 
sect next to itself readily gave it the preference to 
the rest, which universal concession of the second 
place is commonly thought to infer a right to the 
first ' ; and if we reflect on the state of the heathen 
world, and what they themselves so often complain 
of, the darkness that surrounded them, and the 
infinite dissentions of the best and ^irisest on the 
fundamental questions of religion and morality ^ ; 
we must necessarily allow, that the Academic man- 
ner of philosophising was of all others the most 
rational and modest, and the best adapted to the 
discovery of truth, whose peculiar character it was 
to encourage inquiry, to sift every question to the 
bottom, to try the force of every argument till it 
had found its real moment, or the precise quantity 
of its weight '. This it was that induced Cicero 
in his advanced life and ripened judgment to desert 
the old Academy, and declare for Uie new : when 
from a long experience of the vanity of those sects 
who called themselves the proprietors of truth and 
the sole guides of life, and through a despair of 
finding anything certain, he was glad, after all his 
pains, to take up with the probable *. But the 
genius and general character of both the Academies 
was in some measure still the same : for the old, 
though it professed to teach a peculiar system of 
doctrines, yet was ever diflSdent and cautious of 
affirming, and the new only the more scrupulous 
and sceptical of the two ; this appears from the 
writings of PUto, the firat master of the old, in 
which, as Cicero observes, '* nothing is absolutely 
affirmed, nothing delivered for certain, but all 
things freely inquired into, and both sides of the 
question impartially discussed **/' Yet there was 
another reason that recommended this philosophy 
in a peculiar manner to Cicero : its being of aU 
othera the best suited to the profession of an 
orator, since by its practice of disputing for and 
against every opinion of the other sects, it gave 
him the best opportunity of perfecting his orato- 
rial faculty, and acquiring a habit of speaking 
readily upon all subjects. He calls it therefore the 
parent of elegance and copiousness, and declares 
that he owed all the fame of his eloquence not to 
the mechanic rules of the rhetoricians, but to the 
enlarged and generous principles of the Academy^. 

* Acadamloo taptentl ab omnibu* ccteimrum sectarum 
^-•ecandc parte* dantui^-ez quo potest probabiliter oon- 
fioi, eum reote primum ease suo Judicio.rqal omnium 
OBterorum Judicio sit 8ecundus.--Fnigment.* Academ. ex 
Augustfn. 

7 De Nat Deor. i. 1. 3 ; Academ. II. 3; L 13.' 

* Neque nostne disputattones qufcqumm alfnd agunt, 
TkirA ut, in utramque partem diMerendo, eliciant et tan- 
quam exprimant aliquld, quod aut verom dt, aut ad id 
quam pruxime acoedat.— Academ. iL 3. 

* Relictam a te, Inquit, veterem Jam, tractarl autem 
novam. [Ibid. 4.] Ultra enim quo progrediar. quam ut 
Terisimilia videam, non habeo : oerta dioent hi, qui et 
percipi ea posse diount. et ee sapientes profltentur. [Tuac 
Quest, i. 9.] Sed ne in maximis quidem rebua, quidquam 
adhnc inveni firmiua, quod tenerem, aut quo Judicium 
meum dirigerem, quam Id, quodoumque mibi aimillimum 
veri Tideretur, cum ipaum illud verum In ooculto lateret. 
— Orator, /«. 

^ CuJuB in llbria nihil affirmatnr, et in utramque partem 
multa diaaeruntur, de omnibus quaeritur, nlliil certi dioi- 
tur.— Academ. i. 13. 

c Itaque mihi semper Academic consnetudo, de omnibus 
rebus iii oontrarias partes disserendi, non ob earn cauaom 
solum placuit, quod aliter non posset quid in quaqus re 



This school however was almost deserted 
Greece and had but few disciples at Rome, wbt 
Cicero undertook its patronage, and endeavoon 
to revive its drooping credit. The reaaon 
obvious : it imposed a hard task upon its scboiu 
of disputing against every sect and on every que 
tion in philosophy ; and ** if it was difficult," (i 
Cicero says) " to be master of any one, how mac 
more of them all ?" which was incumbent on tbos 
who professed themselves Academics **. No wondf 
then that it lost ground everywhere, in propor 
tion as ease and l^ury prevailed, which natural]] 
disposed people to the doctrine of Epicanu, ii 
relation to which there is a smart saying recorded 
of Arcesilas : who being asked why so many of all 
sects went over to the Epicureans, but none ern 
came back from them, replied, ** that men mi^bt 
be made eunuchs^ but eunuchs could never become 
men again •." 

This general view of Cicero's philosophy, wili 
help us to account in some measure for tiut 
difficulty which people frequently complaio of, 
in discovering his real sentiments, as well a$ for 
the mistakes which they are apt to fall into io dut 
search ; since it was the distinguishing principle of 
the Academy to refute the opinions of others, rather 
than declare any of their own. Yet the M 
difficulty does not lie here, for Cioero was not sera- 
pulous on that head, nor affected any obscurity ia 
the delivery of his thoughts, when it was hvi busi- 
ness to explain them; but it is the variety and 
different character of his several writings that per. 
plexes the generality of his readers, for whererer 
they dip into his works, they are apt to fancy 
themselves possessed of his sentiments, and to 
quote them indifferently as such ; whether from 
his orations, his dialogues, or his letters, without 
attending to the peculiar nature of the work, or 
the different person that he assumes in it. 

His orations are generally of the judicial kiw: 
or the pleadings of an advocate whose burioen it 
was to make the best of his cause ; and to <ifh>tf > 
veriaimfle sit invenlri, aed etiam quod esaet ea maxi™ 

dioendi exerciUtio [Tuac. Quest ii. 3; QuIntU. xU -j 

Ego autem fateor ; me oratorem, si modo aim, ««* ^ 
qnicnmque sim, non ex rhetorum officinis, aed ex A«*' 
micspatiisextitiaaeu [Orator. ««6 fatf.] NoaeapM*^ 
phia pins utimur, qu« peperit dioendl ool)iam.-lwan. 
Paradox. ^ 

<» Quam nunc propemodnm orbam eaae in GraciaHw- 
ligo— nam si aingulas diacipUnas percipere magnuin ^ 
quanto mi^us omnea ? quod faoere iia neceste e»t, qui 
propoaitum eat. veri reperiendi causa, et contra ojnnei 
phUoaophos. et pro omnibua dlccre.— De Nat Deof. t *• 
« Diog. Laert de Arcesila.— ^. ^ ^ 

Diogenes Laertius, and some later writen, "P***^ 
third or MiddU Academy between the Old and tb« ^«^ 
in which they arecommonly followed bythemoderos. 
make Plato the founder of the Old .- ArcttiUu of tw * 
dU t Camtndes of the New. [See Stanley** Ure» « 
losoph. in Cameadea] But there was no real f^'^ 
such a distinction : since Cicero never roentions any 
but the Old and the Nne: and expressly decUrw 
to have subsisted under that danomtoation, dvvn 






oum daps, as well under Cameades, as Arces^^ Vswrw"* 
far from splitting them into three Aoadenii«». ^ ^ 
master. Philo, maintatosd oonstanUy in his °^>^^^ 
there never was in reality any more than *'°*' j^vj^iur 
his argument on what I have observed **^^'p j„,j»trt- 
nature and genius of the two. [Academ. I. *•'] '^^ ^^ ^ 
cem autem harum omnium renun <A°*^*"*f°J-t^DB 
Arcesila et Car Made reunUm, exoremus ut «» 
Leg. i. la 
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BohvhiivM troe as vhat was ntefol to 

Ae pitno^ge of tnuh bdoDging in raeh 

» Ae jmift nd not to the plttder'. It 

kilMi tWnfaf to reqidfe a tcrapnkms 

vidKt itdarmtion of hiB tentiineoti in 

AeAbifdoaiiot admstof it; and heUm- 

nk m tD expect it ; and in one of thoae 

faaUj d eclar ea the tine natore of them 

■"^^■ny^aaysbe, ** is mnch miftaken who 

te ia tbttm judicial pleadings he hat an 

; tftdmtoi oC oor opinioni : they are the 

flf the eaaaes aad the timea ; not of the 

I* tk aifocates : if the caoaet conhi ipeak 

■ahv, nobody wonU employ an orator ; 

m ■■ p toyud to speak, not what we woold 

ike to afirm apon our anthority, hot what 

Bttihy^ecaiiae and the thing itself'.'' 

■i^tothisBotioii, Qnintaian tdls OS, *'that 

p«Wb« tnly wise and have spent their time 

¥^ if ail, and not in idle dispntea, though 

^Me mobed with tfaemsclTes to be strictly 

Kn aO dieir actions, yet wiU not scruple to 

t^ aguaent titat can be of service to the 

*^ they have undertaken to defend S" 

^«>o*s therefore, where we often meet with 

ad akaxinss of philosophy, we cannot 

^ta^ them for his own, bat as topics applied 

■^ fca aadienes, or to add an air of gravity 

^'^MStj to his speech*. 

^)<kn sidec d to familiar friends, and espe- 

*f^ to Atticns, place the real man before 

*^ Wf open his Terj heart : yet in these some 

*'^ toart necessarilv be observed ; for in 

^<f flOMpfiment, condolence, 

^ tr where he ia solicitins 



or recommen- 
ia soliciting any point of 



^'^**c^ he adapts his arguments to the occa- 
^■< ises soch ss would induce his friend the 
^aittj to grant what he desired. But as his 
j^j'gqiersl seldom touch upon any questions 
^■"opfay, except slightly anid incidentally, so 
^^ 4bfd very little help to us in the dis- 
"^if Uf pfailoaopbical opinions, which are the 
^ <f tfae present inquiry, and for which we 

^f'^oJly recur to his philosophical works. 
^ general purpose of these works was, to 

^■sitDry rather of the ancient philosophy than 
5«»int of his own ; and to explain to his 
7^-^eos in their own language, whatever the 
J**P^i of all sects, and in all ages, had 
^^oa every important question, in order to 
7"^ ^>^ minds and reform their morals ; and 
^<*pley Imnsdf the most usefully to his country 
^^^e when arms and a superior force had 
^'''^ him of the power of serving it in any 



j y*^' * Mmpar tn oaosit verum sequf ; patroni, 
*tt vcrtotaiUe, etiam si mintts sit rerum, de- 
V>d icnbere, pneaertim com de phUoaophia 
^>>Mn anderem, nisi idem plaoeret graviMimo 
^7^ I'UsUa^De Offic iL 14. 

■^ errat Tthancntar, si quit in oratlonfbas nostris, 
\J^^^*^^ **a>>"<^""*i aoctoritatet nostras conirignatM 
^ «rtti»atsr^Pro A. Clu«it M. 

_ ^'"mb hia orations are not always the proper vonoh- 
J^UtopinSon^ yet they are the best testimonios that 
^ «Ilt««l for the truth of facts: especially thoee 
^*'^ipdten to the senate or the people ; where he 
^to the acts and charaoters of persons then liTing, 
j^j^ttdimoe that was generally as well acquainted 
]^">aQu himself; and it is in such oases chiefly that 
^ *"/ treat ttzosa upon tham. 



Other way ^* This he declares in his treatise called 
De FInibus, or on the chief good or ill of man ; in 
that upon the Nature of the Gods; in his Tnsculan 
Disputations ; and in his book on the Academic 
Philosophy : in all which he sometimes takea upon 
himself the part of a Stoic ; sometimes of an Epi- 
curean; sometimes of the Peripatetic ; for the sake 
of explaining with more authority the different 
doctrines of each sect : and as he assumes the 
person of the one to confute the other, so in his 
proper diaraeter of an Academic, he sometimes 
disputes against them all : while the unwary reader, 
not reflecting on the nature of dialogues, takes 
Cicero still for the perpetual speaker ; and under 
that mistake, often quotes a sentiment for his that 
was delivered bv him only in order to be confuted. 
But in these dialogues as in all his other works, 
wherever he treats any subject professedly, or gives 
a judgment upon it deliberately, either in his own 
person or that of an Academic, there he delivers 
his own opinions : and where he himself does not 
appear in the scene, he takes care usually to inform 
us to which of the characters he has assigned the 
patronage of his own sentiments ; who was gene- 
rally the principal speaker of the dialogue ; as 
Crassus ia his treatise on the Orator ; Scipio, in 
that on the Republic ; Cato in his piece on old age. 
This key will .let us into his real thoughts, and 
enable us to trace his genuine notions through 
every part of his writings ; from which I shall now 
prooDed to give a short abstract of them. 

As to physics or natural philosophy, he seems to 
have had the same notion with Socrates, that a 
minute and particular attention to it, and the 
making it the sole end and object of our inquiries, 
was a study rather curious than profitable, and 
contributing but little to the improvement of human 
life^ Por though he was perfectly acquainted 
with the various systems of all the philosophera of 
any name from the earliest antiquity, and has 
explained them all in his works ; yet he did not 
think it worth while, either to form any distinct 
opinions of his own, or at least to declare them. 
From lus account however of those systems we 
may observe, that several of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the modem philosophy which pass for the 
original discoveries of these later times, are the 
revival rather of ancient notions maintained by 
some of the firat philosophera of whom we have 
any notice in history : as the motion of the earth ; 
the antipodes ; a vacuum ; and a universal gravi- 
tation, or attractive quality of matter ; which holds 
the world in its present form and order". 

But in all the great points of religion and mo- 
rality which are of more immediate relation to 
the happiness of man, the being of a God ; a Pro- 
ridence; the immortality of the soul; a future 
state of rewards and punishments ; and the eternal 
diflference of g ood and ill; he has largely and 

It Nam cum otio langueretnus, et is eaeet relpubiic* 
status, ut esaa uniua consilio atque oura gubemari neooMO 
esset, primum ipaius relpublicc causa philoaophiam noe> 
trie hominibus explicandam putavi ; magni eztstimans 
interease ad decus et ad laudem civitatis, res tam grarea, 
tamque pneolaras latinis etiam literia oontineri.— I>e Mat 
Deor. L 4; it. Academ. Lft; Tuac. Quaat. i. 1 ; Oe Finib. 
i. 3. 4. 

1 Ut enim modo dixl, omntbos fere in rebus, et maxhne 
in phyaicia, quid non sit, oitiua, qnam quid alt, dixerim. 
— De Nat. Deor. i. 21 ; Academ. U. m. 

" De Nat. Deor. iL 4A ; Academ. U. 38, 39. 
X 
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dearly declared hii mind in many parts of his 
writings. / He maintained, that there was one God 
or supreme Being; incorporeal, eternal, self- 
existent ; who created the world by his power, and 
sustained it by his providence. This he inferred 
from the consent of all nations; the order and 
beauty of the heavenly bodies ; the evident marks 
of counsel, wisdom, and a fitness to certain ends, 
observable in the whole and in every part of the 
visible world ; and declares that person unworthy 
of the name of man who can believe all this to have 
been made by chance, when with the utmost stretch 
of human wisdom we cannot penetrate the depth 
of that wisdom which contrived it". 

He believed also a divine Providence constantly 
presiding over the whole system, and extending its 
care to all the principal members of it, vrith a 
peculiar attention to the conduct and actions of 
men, but leaving the minute and inferior parts to 
the course of his general laws. This he collected 
from the nature and attributes of the Deity ; his 
omniscience, omnipresence, and infinite goodness; 
that could never desert or neglect what he had 
once produced into being : and declares, that 
without this belief there could be no such thing m 
piety or religion in the world <^. 

He held Ukewise the immortality of the soul, 
and its separate existence after death in a state of 
happiness or misery. This he inferred from that 
ardent thirst of immortality which was always the 
most conspicuous in the best and most exalted 
minds, from which the truest specimen of their 
nature must needs be -drawn : from its unmixed 
and indivisible essence, which had nothing sepa- 
rable or perishable in it : from its wonderful 
powers and fsculties ; its principle of self- motion ; 
its memory, invention, wit, comprehension ; which 
were all incompatible with sluggish matter p. 

B Neo Deufl Ipso— «lio modo intolligf potest, niai mens 
ioluta quKdam et libera, tegregata ab onmi ooncretione 
mortall, omnia aentiens et moveni, Ipmque prcdita motu 
•empitemo. [Tuao. QuKst. I. 270 Sed rannee gentes, una 
lex et ■empltema et immortaHs oontinebit, unusqoe erit 
quasi maglster, et imperator omnium Deus.— Fragm. lib. 
iii. de Repub.— 

Ut porro flnnliBlmmn hoc adferri vfdetor, cur deos ene 
oredamus. quod nulla geos tarn fera,^-cuju* men tern non 
imbuerit deorum opinio>-omni autem in re oonsensio 
omnium gentium lex nature putanda est.— {Tuac. QuKst. 
I. 14.] Hco igitur et talia innumerabilia cum cemimua ; 
poasumume dubitare, quin bia prssit aliquis vol effector, 
(ii hoc nato aunt, ut Platoni videtur.) vel, (si aemper fue- 
runt, ut Ariatoteli placet) moderator tanti operia et 
munerla. [Ibid. 28.] Id eat primum, quod inter onmes, nisi 
admodum impios, oonrenit, mihi quidom ea animo czuri 
non poteat, eeae deoa. [Nat. Deor. iii. 3.] Eaae prvstantem 
aliquam, ctamaroque natoram, et earn auspiciendam, 
admirandaroque hominum .generi. pulchritude mundi, 
ordoque rerum coeleatium oogit oonfiteri. [De Divin. ii. 7?.] 
Qua? quanto conailio gerantur, nullo oonailio aaaequi poa- 
aumus^De Nat Deor. ii. 38. 

o De maxima autem re, eodnn modo ; divina roente 
atque natura mundum nnirersum atque maximaa ^ua 
partes admlniatrari— {De Fin. ir. 5.] Quam vim antmum 
eaae dicunt mundi. eandemque erne mentem aapientiam- 
qoeperfeotam ; quem Deum appellant, omniumque rerum, 
qum mmt ei aubjeotae, quasi prudentiam quandam, procu- 
rantem ccrleatia maxime, delude in terrisea, que pertinent 
ad hominca— Academ. 1. 8 ; Nat. Deor. i. 2, 44 ; ii. 66 ; ill. 3H. 

P Quod quidem ni ito ae haheret, ut animi immortalea 
eaaent, baud optinil oujuaque aniraua maxime ad immor- 
talitotem niteretur. [Cato. 23.] Num dubitaa, quin speci- 
men nature oapi debeat ex optima quaqua natura?— 



The Stoics fancied that the soul was a subtifiaed 
fiery substance, which survived the body after 
death and subsisted a long time, yet not eternally; 
but was to perish at last in Uie general oonfla- 
gration. In which they allowed, as Cicero says, 
the only thing that was hard to conceive, its separate 
existence from the body ; yet denied what was not 
only ouy to imagine, but a consequence of the 
other, its eternal duration 4. AristoUe taught, that 
besides the four elements of the material worid, 
whence all other things were supposed to draw 
their being, there was a fifth essence or nature, 
peculiar to God and the soul, which had nothing 
in it that was common to any of the rest'. This 
opinion Cicero followed and illustrated with his 
usual perspicuity in the following passage. 

*' The origin of the human soul,*' says be, '< is 
not to be found anywhere on earth; there is nothing 
mixed, concrete, or earthly; nothing of water, 
air, or fire in it. For these natures are not sus- 
ceptible of memory, intelligence, or thought ; have 
nothing that can retain the past, foresee Ske Aiture, 
lay hold on the present ; which faculties are purdy 
divine, and could not possibly be derived to man 
except from God. The nature of the soul tboefore 
is of a singular kind ; distinct from these known 
and obrious natures : and whatever it be tkat feeb 
and tastes, that lives and moves in us, it must be 
heavenly and divine, and for that reason eternal 
Nor is God indeed himself, whose existence we 
clearly discover, to be comprehended by as in any 
other manner, but as a free and pure mind, dear 
from all mortal concretion ; observing and moving 
all things ; and indued with an eternal principle of 
self-motion : of this kind, and of the same natarc, 
is the human soul*." 

As to a future state of rewards and puniahmentf , 
he considered it as a consequence of the soul's im- 
mortality ; dedudble from the attributes of God, 
and the condition of man's life on earth; snd 
thought it so highly probable, "that we coaM 
hardly doubt of it," he says, <* unless it shoahl 
happen to our minds, when they look into them* 
sdves, as it does to our eyes, when they look too 
intensely at the sun, that finding their sight dazzled 
they give over looking at alP. In this opinioa he 
followed Socrates and Plato, for whose judgment 
he professes so great a reverence, that if they had 
given no reasons, where yet they had given many, 
be should have been persuaded (he says) by their 
sole authority *. Socrates therefore (as he tells as) 
[Tusc. QmrTt. L 14.]~8ic~mihi persuasi, sic aentiaaiB 
tanta celeritas animorum ait, tanta memoria pr«tcrit»- 
rum, futurorumque prudentia. tot artea, tot adentic, tot 
Inventa. non poaae earn naturam, quK rea eaa contioeat, 
ease mortalem : cnmque aemper agitetnr animus, ke^ 
Cato. 21. Tuac.Quffst.L23.2&,S6,^.~DeAmioit4 

4 Zenoni Stoioo animoa igait videtur. [Tusc Qncat. L 
9.] Btoioi autem usuram nobia largiuntur, tanquam oond- 
dbua : diu roanauros aiunt aoimoa, aonper negant— qtd. 
quod in tota bao causa difficiUimnm est, aoscipiunt, pooe 
animum manere corpore vacantcm : ilhid autem. qnoA 
non modo fkcile ad credendum eat, aed. eo conceaso qvnd 
voiunt, conaequena idcirco, non dant, ut cum diu pennan* 
aerit ne intereat.— Ibid. i. 31, 32. 

r Ibid. 10. • Ibid. 27. 

* Nee Tcro de boo quiaquam dubitare poswt nisi idem 
nobia accideret diltgenter de animo oogitantibna. quod his 
8a>pe uan venit. qui acriter oculia deacientem aolem totut- 
rentur, ut aapectum omnino amitterent, &o.— Tusa Quest 
i.30. 

• Ibid. 21 ; De Amldt 4. 
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tcmt? triceps upui failSerot 

? traaaveetio Acberontis?— 

Hi litacndam?— [IMd- <• ^ 8. 

cxoors faiTCBbi potest, q^am ills, qiue 

^-«»«u«nr, apod inferos portenta cKtimsscat * 

t ^^ ^"^npU Ills, qosm ego relpablic« causa, 
VT!!!^?^?'^ colemlam censeo. [De Dirtn. U. 
i^_ ■^tonaninstittttataeriMcriscseremoniisque 
j^^J*«tti eat.— Ibid. 79 ; De Leg. ii. 12, 13. 
^ J^ ^ • reflectkm in Polybias, exactly confonn- 
**^ ■eatfments on this subject •« The greatest 
**yftVs, ««wbidi the Roman goremment 
H%^^<'W other states, is in the opinion publicly 
m^*^*^ ^^'"^ about the gods ; snd that very thing, 
^^l«^!f^*'^^ decried by oth^ mortals, sustained 
|%jj^*['*«ne ; I mean, superstition. For this was^ 
l^hS.^*"** such a height, and introduced so effec- 
L^ iato the private Ures of the citizens, and the 
t one cannot help being sur- 
I harcT been contrived for 
.T^ e populace. For if a nocicty could be formed 
^j^^^h, «uch a sdicme would not be neceMory ; 
J^tjT"* n>nItitode is always giddy, and agitated by 
|»i,^^''«. wild resentments, riolent psMions, there 
^ ^?^^ ^ restraining them but by the help of mich 
%?^ »ul trsgical fictions. It was not therefore 
^ ^t jfmdenoe and foresight that the ancients 
^ to b^ jQ^ lljcQ^ these notions of the gods and 
'y f^BiSaSnoents, which the modems, on the other 
(];;,J^ Boir radily and absurdly endearourlng to 
^**-'-Polyt». Yi. p. i97. 
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of vbat riiwiriniad thtf 
p«t'-r vt)r«L:p as ik«l^pcSfU» bvIUrt*^ 

Njw tiy ;or«ts 4 f xSi ^n^m^tiMhfm* mtrr tfj th* 
£nc no*:a.rT of Ror-.« ; and th« sf^r i' r*pitfiaAf 
wrrr ecamyalj ien^: .^ «f f«M»U r TvtiV vIki lad! 
pasard tnrrxajrh all t^ AgmMm t*f ihr rv|<ialilir. 
and Ht tiy^r pow«r ^ "* ^^ snsf i ^ ii * , v^tkld put so 
immcdiite stop to i> " 
once all the a&sem^ 
pu'.Uc bo^ioesa. Ti 
pnpb«n«iwms restr ' 
of inc 5»i£)Tliine bcK^t 
rank, cho»«n n»u«l 
prorince of intrrpi 
the entrails, brloD^ 
the serrants of tfa 
maf:tstrates in all ih^ 
failed to accommodit ' 
of those who emplnr J tliftti* sit J Uf aiumr {im^ 
tection they owed thrir errdit HruL ihnt hwUhtHnl. 

This constitntion ^f a rrliftioM «mi>nf i |>rnpl4^ 
natnrallj snperstiti(.:Hi-. nrc^^ititnk ihrvw ili<< i hki 
iaftaence in affairs iMto th«* hAnrli of th** «rii«tt', 
and the better sort ; whi> hj ihii mUtihlritri* ftt-r 
qnently checked the vialdict-i M (hci iiopiilnir, %\id 
the Actions attempts oi ihr triHunrt' \ «i) ilmt it 
is perpetnallj appUiultMl bv I Iiyui lu lh«* nmlii 
bulwark of the republK% th'tn^li i-niivi^lcrrfl 4II itt^i 
while bj men of wtrufi u mcnrty tmiiEuiil, himI mT 
hnman invention. Tbr muS^ purt Oul iii{iv^tttr<l 
any dispute roncennti|£ iu uni{tu weir MUKMrv^ t^r 
their method of divioiii;f by suBmt f^i. Tlio Sink-i 
held that God, out af hi* eiMnfiiraii fn iu(in, hml 
imprinted on the nstnn- iif Ihinf;* ifrtntii iiiiitk!» or 
notices of future rivmti ; u<4 un tIu i duulIu tif 
beasts, the flight of liinJv, fluu^tM, mikl t^itirr trl* * 
tial signs, which, by ^tms, f^imt^nium^ nm\ ihr 
ezpeneoce of sges. w^k! rriU^vr4j ttj ah srt, h^ 
which the meaniof o( tuvh p^^ti m\^Ut \m lUtri ^ 
mined, and applied to th*^ evrut iluit wMi nl^tikHi t1 
by it. This they cu\\r<l juuniijil 4iHnitii,fM, in 
distinction from the miturAU vrlihh tUry tM|h|Hi»iHl 
to flow from an instniirt nr luiihr (»iiiviii hii|il.itiHi'it 
in the soul, which H i-iirriil nlwdvii v^nh iliir 
greatest efficacy whiTM U wam ihr ii>tifli itiHi,i miil 
disengaged from thn Umiy, um In ilM-ani* nuvt inmi^ 
ness**. But this noUi>Tt wvih ^im ir^tly iiiUi uliil Itjr 
the other philosopKn h ; nuA hI mII \U,* vuWvi^- nf 



• Cum omnls popull Jt.nmul n nutr.ii^ t.^rni nl in it,t*,L{ 
ciadivisaBlt,tertium»a>u{3rriiMt m, aMintit |iif4u thttili 
cauaaexportentlsetniMM'-irl* H^ylU (fllnrfiit-t™, l^Mrii 
spicesvemonuerunt.—lH "^ni ih-ir tM, ?* 

•> -^urMcrispontill'4<i, iii>-iiLi4>|»ir Uitquiiir(>i|iT»aiintt 
[Ibid. 1.44.] i:»tnutetib I'^nl itMHtiriA, i"<'mMl^< nimunii 
relpublfcs? U«m)>oribuii jn,. -l-. >"*«< il»1«-ns ini^btitu m|iUiiii| 
maximo m oonsillariuiM utin^* uitnilHUfftihi ila|imii,^||a 
Leg. III. 19. «p 

e Omnibus mnffUtrah1i>4x tiHi|ilHii. lUnhir. itf ni,|U„« 
Inutlles cftmltiatun, pntbahilr^^ hii|>M4Mi ni iht^rv 1 mmm 
enim popull fmiwtutn tnjiiptuiii »iiu)iuur «IM LiiMiii«riM£l 
repremenint.— De Log. Ill 1-/ 

«« Duo sunt enlm (IkvinHmkl KiMmrn, t|u«)nini fLlttntiH 
artls est, alternm nnturH* ^tvm tn v| « ,4 n^t u ^ ^ ii^i-.»^ 
quccumobwrvstifilnuKi^ tf-mtnif** •l*TitlliTiitt^.nib,r||im 

aliquo Instlnctu, InflaHinj living fuLum i^rmnuuBiaL- 

De Dlv. i. ; it. lb. Itt. *»"u«oi»i. 
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angora, there was but one at thii time who main- 
tained it, Appios Claudiua ; who was laughed at 
for his pains by the rest, and called the Pisidian* : 
it occasioned howerer a smart controTersj between 
him and his colleague Maroellas, who severally 
pubUshed books on each side of the question ; 
wherein Maroellns asserted the whole affair to be 
the contrivance of statesmen ; Appius, on the 
contrary, that there was a real art and power in 
divining, subsisting in the augural discipline, and 
taught by the augural books'. Appius dedicated 
this treatise to Cicero i^ ; who, though he preferred 
Marcellus's notion, yet did not wholly agree with 
either, but believed that augury might probably 
be instituted at first upon a persuasion of its 
divinity; and when, by the improvement of arts 
and learning, that opinion was exploded in suc- 
ceeding ages, yet the thing itself was wisely retained 
for the sake of its use to the republic''. 

But whatever was the origin of the religion of 
Rome, Cicero's religion was undoubtedly of hea- 
venly extraction, built, as we have seen, on the 
foundation of a God, a Providence, an immortality. 
He considered this short period of our Ufe on earUi 
as a state of trial, or a kind of school ; in which 
we were to improve and prepare ourselves for that 
eternity of existence which was provided for us 
hereafter : that we were placed therefore here by 
the Creator, not sa much to inhabit the earth as to 
contemplate the heavens ; on which were imprinted 
in legible characters all the duties of that nature 
which was given to us. He observed, that this 
spectacle belonged to no other animal but man, to 
whom God, for that reason, had given an erect and 
upright form, with eyes not prone or fixed upon 
the ground, like those of other animals, but placed 
on high and sublime, in a situation the most proper 
for this celestial contemplation ; to remind him 
perpetually of his task, and to acquaint him with 
the place from which he sprung, and for which he 
was finally designed*. He took the system of the 
world, or the visible works of God, to be the pro- 
mulgation of God's law, or the declaration of his 
will to mankind ; whence, as we might collect his 
being, nature, and attributes, so we could trace 

• Qoem irridebant college toi, eumque tnm Piaidam, 
turn Sonmum augunun eeae dioebant.— Ibid. 47. 

The PUidiam were a barb«ruus people of the lesser 
Asia ; famotis for tbetr sopendtious obsenratlon of the 
auspices, or their divination bjr the flight of birds.— Oe Di- 
Yin. 1. 41. 42. 

' Sed est In oollegio vestro inter Maroellam et Appioin, 
optimos augures, magna diAsensIo :— ctim alteri placeat, 
auspida ista ad utUitatem reipubiioc omnposita; alteri 
dlsciplina vestra quasi divinare prorsus posse videatur.— 
De Leg. ii. 13. 

r Qlo libro angnnlf, qnem ad me amantiasime iorip- 
tom, suarisftimum miaistl.— Ep. Fam. UL 4. 

^ Non enim siimos ii nos augures, qui aviom, reliquo- 
rumque signoram obsenratione futura dioamus : et tamea 
credo Romulum, qui urbem auspicate condidit. habuiase 
opinionem, esse in providendis rebus augurandi solentiam. 
Errabat multis in rebus antiquitas, &c.— De Divln. ii. 33. 

1 8ed credo decs sparsiaee animos in corpora homana, 
ut essent qui terras tuerentur, quique ccelestium ordinem 
oontemplantes, imitaroitur eum vitc mode et constantia, 
Stc. [Cato. 21.] Nam cum cxteras animantes altjecieset 
ad pastum, solum hominem erexit, ad ccelique quasi cog- 
natlonis. domiciliique prlstini conspectum exoitavit. [De 
l>g. i. 9.3 Ipse autem homo ortus est ad mundum contem- 
plandum et imitandum, nnUo mode perfeotus, sed est qaa»- 
dam particnia perfecti.— Nat. Deor. ii. 14, M. 



the reasons also and motives of his acting ; till by 
observing what he had done, we might leam what 
we ought to do, and, by the operations of the 
divine reason, be instructed how to perfiect our 
own, since the perfection of man consisted in the 
imitation of God. 

From this source he deduced the origin of all 
duty or moral obligation ; from the will of God, 
manifested in his works ; or fr6m that eternal rea- 
son, fitness, and relation of things, which is dia- 
played in every part of the creation. This he caDs 
the original, immutable law ; the criterion of good 
and ill ; of just and unjust ; imprinted on the 
nature of things, as the rule by which all human 
laws are to be formed; which, whenever they 
deviate from this pattern, ought (he saya) to be 
called anything rather than laws ; and are in effect 
nothing but acts of force, violence, and tyranny : 
that to imagine the distinction of good and ill not 
to be founded in nature but in custom, opinion, or 
human institution, is mere folly and madness; 
which would overthrow all society, and confound 
all right and justice amongst men^ : that thb was 
the constant opinion of the wisest of all ages ; who 
held that the mind of Grod, governing all things by 
eternal reason, was the principal and sovereign law ; 
whose substitute on earth was the reason or mind 
of the wise : to which purpose there are many 
strong and beautiful passages scattered occasionaUy 
through every part of his works ^ 

** The true law," says he, "is right reason, eon- 
formable to the nature of things ; constant, eternal, 
diffused through all; which calls us to duty by 
commanding, deters us from sin by forbidding ; 
which never loses its influence with the good ; nor 
ever preserves it with the wicked. Thb cannot 
possibly be overruled by any other law, nor abro- 
gated in the whole or in part; nor can we be 
absolved fh)m it either by the senate or die people: 
nor are we to seek any other comment or inter- 
preter of it but itself; nor can there be one law at 
Rome, another at Athens ; one now, another here- 
after ; but the same eternal, immutable law, com- 
Srehends all nations at all times under one common 
faster and Governor of all, God. He is the 
inventor, propounder, enactor of this law ; and 

k 8ed etiam modeetiam quandam oognitlo renun eoek 
tium adfert lis. qui videant, quanta sit etiam apud dees | 
moderatSo, quantus ordo ; et magnitudincm animi, dao- 
Tum opera et facta ceraentibus ; Justitiam etiam, onm 
oognitum habeas, quid sit summi reotoris et domini 
numen, quod consilium, que voluntas ; ct^jusad natmam 
apta ratio vera ilia et summa lex a phlloaophia difdtar.^ 
De Fin. iv. A. 

Nos legem bonam a mala, nulla alia nisi natore aomm 
dividere possumus. Neo solum Jus et injoiia naturadOft- 
dicantur, sed onmlno omnia honesta ac turpla ; um et 
communis intelligentla nobis notas res efficit, easqw la 
animis nostris inchoat, ut honesta in virtute pooantur. ts 
vltiis turpia. Ea autem in opinkme ezistimare, non fci 
nature poeita, dementis est. [De Leg. L 1ft.] Bret enim 
retio profecta a rerum natura ; et ad recte facieodnm im- 
pellensy et a delicto avocans ; qus non turn demnm indpic 
lex esse, cum scripta est. sed tum, com orta est : orta 
autem simui est cum mente divina : quamobrem lex vcn. 
atque princeps, apta ad Jubendum et ad vetandum, raela 
est retio summi Jovis, Sec — De Leg. ii. 4, 5, ^. 

^ Hanc igitur video sapientissimorum fuiase sentaBtiaaDL 
legem neque hominum ingeniis exoogitatam. neo sdtaai 
aliquod esse populorum. sed sternum qoiddam, qood oni* 
versum mundum regevet, impersndi, prohSbcndique aifi> 
entia, ^.-.Ibid. &a 
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w win Bot obey it, mutt fint renoaDce 

mi, tkrom off the uatort of mail ; by doing 

m, k» wH wmMmr the greateit pimuhmeot, 

fe«i he ikodd escape aO the other tormenti 

mhIt belieTed to be prepared for 

wied-." 

^ flBther place hte triU ns, that the study of 
«^ ^ the oalj thiDf which could teach ot 
he aort iBpertaat of aD lenons, said to be pre- 
c^ bf the Pytbian oracle, to know onrtelTet ; 
« a, to kaow <mr trve natnxe and rank in the 
■xadtyifeeai ; the relation that we bear to all 
"■f ^QBgB ; aad th^ pnrpoaet for which we were 
«aa»^ world. " When a man," laya he, " haa 
oainttf m t e ye d the heaTens, the earth, the 
a. ad iQ thioga in them ; obaerred whence they 
m(, ad widdOicr they aD tend ; when and how 
^m ta cod ; what part ia mortal and perifh- 
^*^ £fiiie and eternal ; when he hat almost 
cd and famched, aa it were, the governor and 
«f them an, and discoTered himself not to be 
=^^0^ to the wraUa of any certain place, but a 
«f the world, as of one common city; in this 
'cmt view of things, in this enlarged prospect 
■■ laoaiedge of natnre, good gods 1 how will he 
^> kaow himself! How will he contemn, 
set at nought all thoie things which the 
''^^[■•Bem the most splendid and glorious* I " 
'^■•ewere the principles on which Cicero btiilt 
u n%ioa and morality, which ihine indeed 
>gi all his writings, hot were largely and 
y% iUmtratcd by him in his treatises on 
and on Laws ; to which he added after- 
book of Oflices, to make the scheme 
▼ohimes, which^ as the elder Pliny 
2 t« the emperor Titus, ought not only to be 
**< k«t to be got by heart*. The first and 
^t of these works is lost, excepting a few 
f^'Bta, ia which he had deliTcrad his real 
Jjg* » professedly, that in a letter to Atticus, 
*^ those six books on the Republic lo many 
^^ pren to his country for the integrity of 
■fife, from which, if ercr he swerved, he could 
|^«Ufe the face to look into them again'. In 
^^^of Laws, he pursued the same argument, 
*''<'«eed the origin of law from the will of the 



y- ^j_God. These two pieces therefore contain 
T^Wf and the book of Offices his practice : 
^Jt has traced out all the duties of man, or a 
^^fife conformable to the dirine principles, 
^ be had established in the other two ; to 
^ he often refers, as to the foundation of his 
!JJ* tyitcm^. This work was one of the last 
^« finished for the use of his son, to whom he 
22J** .it ; being desirous, in the decline of a 
™^^ to explain to him the maxims by 
^ he had goremed it; and teach him the way 
^^^••n^ through the world with innocence, 
^*i tad true c^ry, to an immortality of happi- 
^' where Che strictness of his morals, adapted 
*^ the various cases and drcumstanoes of human 

^ '[^"SaL lib. fii. Do Repob. ex LaotanUo. 

^^ ?i4iiiniiia cjna ediioenda non modo In maaflms 
^JjjMttottaie, noBtt^PUn. Htat. Nat pro/. 

'^aiQtim cnm sex libria, tanquam invdibos, mefp- 
^^^■trinxcrfan ; qnoa tibi tarn Tslde probari gaudeo. 
taKh!^^ !•] Ego audebo legera nnqnam, aut attingere 

,^ qaoa tu dflaodaa, al'tala quid feoero?— Ibid. i. 

*0|(Wo.lli.5,6,17. 



Hfe, will serre, if not to instruct, yet to reproach 
the practice of most Christians. This was that 
law, which is mentioned by St. Paul to be taught 
by nature, and written on the hearts of the Gen- 
tUes, to guide them through that state of ignorance 
and darkness of which they themsehres complained, 
till they should be blessed with a more perfect 
rerelation of the difine will ; and this scheme of it 
professed by Cicero was certainly the most complete 
that the Gentile world had ever been acquainted 
with ; the utmost effort that human nature could 
make towards attaining its proper end; or that 
supreme good for which the Creator had designed 
it : upon Uie contemplation of which sublime truths, 
as delivered by a heithen, Erasmus could not help 
persuading himself that the breast from which they 
flowed must needs have been inspired by the 
Deity'. 

But after all these glorious sentiments that we 
have been ascribing to Cicero, and collecting from 
his writings, some have been apt to consider them 
as the flourishes rather of his eloquence than the 
conclusions of his reason ; since m other parts of 
his works he seems to intimate not only a diffi- 
dence, but a disbelief of the immortality of the 
soul, and a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments ; and especially in his letters, where he is 
supposed to declare his mind vrith Uie greatest 
fru^ess". But in all the passages brought to 
support this objection, where he is imagined to 
speak of death as the end of all things to man, as 
they are addressed to friends in distress by way of 
consolation, so some commentators take them to 
mean nothing more than that death is the end of 
all things here below, and without any farther sense 
of what is done upon earth : yet should they be 
understood to relate, as perhaps they may, to an 
utter extinction of our being ; it must be observed, 

' Quidaliia aoofdatneado ; melegentam ■io affioere aolet 
M. TulUns, pnMertim ubi de bene vireado diaaerit, ut 
dobitare non poaaim, quin illad peotna, unde iata pro- 
diflfont, aliqoa divlnitaa ooonparit.— Eraam. Ep. ad Job. 
Ulattenom. 

■ ficplaaima et legi et audivl, nihil mall ease in morto ; 
In qua at raddaat aenaoa, inunortalitaa lUa potiua, qoam 
mora dnoends eat : ain ait amiasiia, nulla videri miierU 
debaat, qnc non aentiafcar. [Ep. Fam. v. '16.] Ut boo 
aaltem In maTtmla malla bonl oonaequamur, ut mortem, 
qoam etiam beati ocmtenmere debeamoa, propterea quod 
nullum aensnm eaaet babitura, nunc aio affeotl, non modo 
contemnere debeamua, aed etlam optare. [Ibid. 21.] Bed 
hco oonaolatio laria; ilia gravior, qua te uti Bpero, ego 
carta utor : nee enim dum ero, angar ulla re, cum omnl 
vaoem culpa ; et d non ero, aenan omnino carebo. [Ibid. 
vL 3.] Deindia— al Jam vocem ad exitum Tlt«, non ab aa 
repubUca arellar, qua carendum eaae doleam, pneaertim 
oom id aina nllo aenau futurum ait. CIl>I<i* ^0 Una ratio 
videtur, quicquld evanerlt, ferre moderate, pneaertim oum 
omnium renun mora ait extremum. [Ibid. 21.] Bed 60 
ilia— fora viderlt, aut ai quia eat, qui curet deua.— Ad Att. 
Iv. 10. 

N^. By thla Illuatiation of CIo^o*a mftral principlea we 
Ifam tbe force of that rule, whicb he frequently preaoribea, 
of following nature, aa the anre and unerring guide of life: 
[De Leg. i. 6; De Senect. 2; De Amio. A:] by which he 
meana that law or will of God displayed in the nature of 
things ; not, aa aome are apt to interpret him, the diotatea 
of our unruly paaaiona, which are falsely called natural, 
being the motiona only of vitiated appetitea, and the crea- 
turea of habit not of nature ; the gratifloatlon of which, aa 
he tella na. Is more contrary to nature, and consequently 
more to be avoided, than poverty, pain, or even death 
itaelf.^I>eOffiaIII.ff,6. 
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that he was writing in all probability to Epicureans % 
and accommodating his arguments to the men, bj 
offering such topics of comfort to them from their 
own philosophy as they themselves held to be the 
most effectual. But if this also should seem pre- 
carious, we must remember always that Cicero was 
an Academic ; and though he believed a fixture 
state, was fond of the opinion, and declares himself 
resolved never to part with it ; yet he believed it 
as probable only, not as certain ■ : and as proba- 
bility implies some mixture of doubt, and admits 
the degrees of more and less, so it admits also 
some wiety in the stability of our persuasion : 
thus in a melancholy hour, when his spirits were 
depressed, the same argument would not appear to 
him with the same force, but doubts and difficulties 
get the ascendant, and what humoured his present 
chagrin, find the readiest admission. The passages 
alleged were all of this kind, written in the season 
of his dejection, when all things were going wrong 
with him, in the height of Csesar's power; and 
though we allow them to have all the force that 
they can possibly bear, and to express what Cicero 
really meant at that time, yet they prove at last 
nothing more than that, agreeably to the character 
and principles of the Academy, he sometimes 
doubted of what he generally believed. But after 
all, whatever be the sense of them, it cannot surely 
be thought reasonable to oppose a few scattered 
hints, accidentally thrown out, when he was not 
considering the subject, to the volumes that he had 
deliberately written on the other side of the ques- 
tion*. 

As to his political conduct, no man was ever a 
more determined patriot, or a warmer lover of his 
country than he ; his whole character, natural 

t Thi« will appear to be a very probable supposition, 
when we recollect that the generality of the Roman nobi- 
lity and of Cicero's friends were of the Epicurean aect ; 
and particularly the family of Torquatut, to whom two of 
these very letters are addr e ssed.-— Accurate quondam a 
L. Torquato, homine omnl dootrina erudlto, defensa est 
Epicuri sententia de voluptate. a meque ei reqKmsum.— 
De Pin. L ft. 

n Quod si in hoc erro, quod animoa homlnum Immortalet 
esse credam. lubenter erro. Neo mihi hunc errorem, quo 
delector, dum vivo, extorqueri volo. [Cato. SS.] Oeram 
tibi morem, et ea, que vis, ut potero, explioabo : neo taroen 
quasi Py thius Apollo, oerta ut sint et fixa quje dixero : sed 
ut homuncnlus unus e multis, prohabiUa oonjeotura b»> 
qnens.— Tusc. Quest, i. 9. 

> From this general view of Cicero's raUgion, one cannot 
help obserYing, that the most exalted state of human rea- 
son is so far from superseding the use, that it demonstrates 
the benefit of a more explicit revdation ; for though the 
natural law, in the perfection to which it was carried by 
Cicero, might serve for a sufficioit guide to the few, such 
as himself, of enlarged minds and happy dispositions, yet 
it had been so long depraved and adulterated by the pre- 
vailing errore and vices of mankind, that it was not disco- 
verable even to those few, without great pains and ^udy ; 
and could not produce In them at last anything more than 
a hope, never a fuU persuasion ; whilst the greatest part of 
mankind, eren of the virtuous and inquisitive, lived with- 
out the knowledge of a Ood« or the expectation of a futu- 
rity ; and the multitude in every country was left to the 
gross idolatry of the popular worship. When we reflect 
on all this, we roust needs see abundant reason to be thank- 
ful to Ood for the divine light of his Gospel, which has 
revealed at last to babes what was hidden from the wise ; 
and without the pains of searching, or danger of mistaking, 
has givoi us not only the hope, but the assurance of hap- 
pine»s ;. and made us not only the believers, but the heirs 
of immortality. 



temper, choice of life and principles, made its t 
interest inseparable from his own. His gem 
view, therefore, was always one and the same ; 
support the peace and liberty of the republic 
that form and constitution of it which their aoc 
tors had delivered down to them'. He lool 
upon that as the only foundation on whidi it co 
be supported, and used to quote a verse of 
Ennius, as the dictate of an oracle, which derii 
all the glory of Rome firom an adherence to 
ancient manners and discipline. 

Mortbus antiquis sCat res Romana vlrisqne*. 
It is one of his maxims which he inculcates in 1 
writings, that as the end of a pilot is a prospero 
voyage ; of a physician, the health of his patiec 
of a general, victory ; to that of a statesman is, 
make his dtixens happy ; to make diem firm 
power, rich in wealth, splendid in glory, emine 
in virtue ; which he declares to be the greatest aj 
best of all works among men* : and as this cann 
be effected but by the concord and harmony of Cl 
constituent members of a dty^; so it vras h 
constant aim to unite the different orders of tl 
state into one common interest, and to inspi'i 
them with a mutual confidence in each other ; < 
as to balance the supremacy of the people by tl 
authority of the senate : that the one should euac 
but the other advise ; the one have the last resor 
the other the chief influence'. This was the ol 
constitution of Rome, by which it had raised itsei 
to all its grandeur ; whilst all its misfortunes wer 
owing to the contrary principle, of distrust an* 
dissention between these two rival powers : it wa 
the great object therefore of his policy to thro^ 
the ascendant in all aff^airs into the hands of th 
senate and the magistrates, as far as it was consist 
ent with the rights and liberties of the people 
which will always be the general view of tiie wi» 
and honest in all popular governments. 

This was the principle which he espoused fron 
the beginning, and pursued to the end of his life 
and though in some passages of his history, he maj 
be thought perhaps to have deviated from it, yel 
upon an impartial review of the case, we shall find 
that his end was always the same, tiiough he had 
changed his measures of pursuing it ; when com- 
pelled to it by the violence of the times, and an 
overruling force, and a necessary regard to his 
own safety ; so that he might say with great truth, 
what an Athenian orator once said, in excuse of his 
inconstancy, that he had acted indeed on some 
occasions contrary to himself, but never to the 
republic** : and here also his Academic philosophy 
seems to have showed its superior use in practical, 

7 Sic tibi, mi Pete, persuade, me dies et nodes nihil 
aliud agere, nihil curare, nisi ut md oives salvi liberique 
sint.— Ep.Fam.L84. 

s Quem quidem ille versum vel brevitate vel veritate, 
tanquam ex oracnlo mihi quodam ellktus videtnr, Ac— 
Fragm. de Repub. v. 

• Ut gubematori cursns secnndua-Hdo hnic moderator! 
reipublicc beata civium vita propodta est, Ao^-Ibid. 

b Quse hannonia a musicis dicitur in cantu, ea est in 
civitate concordia, arotisslmum atque optimum omni in 
republioa vinculum inoolumitatis, ftc— Ibid. ii. 

c Nam— si senatus dominus sit publici oonsilii— possit, 
ex teroperatione Juris, cum poteetas in populo, auctoritas 
in senatu sit, teneri ille moderatua et ooncon dritatis sta- 
tus.— De Leg. iii. 12 ; it. Ibid. 17. 

d Plutarch, de Demade. in Vit Demosth. p. 851. Edit. 
Par. 
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« »!fl a a ipecalatiTe life ; by indulging that 
hcf irftcdng which nature and reason require ; 
the tUDes and things tbemaelves are 
change of condnct, and a 
for the attainment of the 



Tk ihiee sect* whidi at this time chieflj en- 

«3H<1 the philonophical part of Rome were, the 

tac the Eptcvreus, and the Academic ; and the 

fi onaaKnta of eadi were, Cato, Atticna, and 

on, who Irved togetiier in ftrict friendship, and 

• mail esteem of each other's Tirtne ; bnt the 

AnathehaTioar of these three will show, by (act 

tieamfie^ the different merit of their sereral 

■^opks, and which of them was the best adapted 

w^ete the good of society. 

^ Sloics were the bigo^ or enthusiasts in 

P3a*phy. who held none to be truly wise or good 

^'^'■stliij ; placed perfect happiness in rirtue, 

^^ itripped of every other good ; affirmed all 

« to be eqnnl ; all deriations ^om right equally 

^1^ ; to loll a dunghill-cock without reason, the 

DBc aa to kill a parent ; that a wise man 

*** ■wer forgive ; never be moved by anger, 

^••sr* or pity ; never be deceived ; never repent ; 

■^thnige his mind*. With these principles 

^ catered into public life ; and acted in it (as 

C«w mjt) aa if he had lived in the polity of Plato, 

« is the drega of Romulus '. He made no distinc 

"•ca of timea or things ; no allowaooe for the 

•■*•«■ of the republic, and the power of those 

^ onireaaed it ; it was his maxim to combat all 

f**** aot bnilt upon the laws, or to defy it at 

4< if he could not control it : he knew no way 

^ kis cad but the direct, and whatever obstruc- 

^*' ^ met with, resolved still to rush on, and 

^ to surmount them or perish in the attempt : 

^^ it for a baseness and confession of being 

f*i^»ered, to decline a tittle from the true road. 

* « sge, therefore, of the utmost libertinism, 

*^ the public discipline was lost, and the govem- 

■•^ itidf tottering, he struggled with the same 

^•gainst all corruption, and waged a perpetual 

> •^ ^ a superior force ; whilst the rigour of his 

^*ciples tended rather to alienate friends than 

' ^^ODsdle enemies ; and by provoking the power 

' ^ he could not subdue, helped to hasten that 

""•which he was striving to avert* : so that after 

jPspetual course of disappointments and repulses, 

^^ himself unable to pursue his old way any 

J*^, instead of taking a new one, he was driven 

^ lus philosophy to put an end to his life. 

^ot ts the Stoics exalted human nature too 

■^ 10 the Epicureans depressed it too low ; as 

. ^ raised it to the heroic, these debased it to 

I Q< bmtal state : they held pleasure to be the chief 

^ of man, death the extinction of his being ; 

j ?j ^laced their happiness consequently in the 

I ' S^iieBtem grmti* nunquam moveri, nunquam ciaJub- 

I 1*>» <ldicto ignotoere : neminem miserioordem esse, nid 

j ^tvBi ; Tirl turn earn, neque exorari, neque placari ; om- 

' ^ Pecoata ewe paria— neo minus delinquere eum, qui 

^^lalltnaoettm, cum opus non fuerit, quom eum, qui 

^t'Wi nflbcaverit : aapientem nihil opinarl, nollius rei 

P««itei«, nulla in re lalU« wentCTitiam mutare nunquam. 

^Miimi.2flL 

'iMcH cnim tanqnam in Platonls iroAtrc^ non Un- 
foam inRomnU fece, sententiam.— Ad Att. U. 1, p. 178. 
t hmipeiiim et Ccsarem, quorum nemo alterum offen- 
^mdebst, nisi ut alterum demeretur, [Cato] slmnl pro- 
^Tiu-6ca. Bp. 104. 



secure enjoyment of a pleasurable life ; esteeming 
virtue on no other account than as it was a hand- 
maid to pleasure, and helped to ensure the posses- 
sion of it, by preserving health and conciliating 
friends. Their vrise man therefore had no other 
duty but to provide for his own ease ; to decline all 
struggles ; to retire from public affairs ; and to 
imitate the life of their gods ; by passing his days 
in a calm, contemplative, undisturbed repose ; in 
the midst of rural shades and pleasant gardens. 
This was the scheme that Attious followed : he had 
all the talents that could qualify a man to be useful 
to society ; great parts, learning, judgment, can- 
dour, benevolence, generosity; the same' love of 
his country, and the aame sentiments in politics 
with Cicero^; whom he was always advising and 
urging to act, yet determined never to act himself, 
or never at least so far as to disturb his ease, or 
endanger his safety. For though he was so strictly 
united with Cicero, and valued him above all men, 
yet he managed an interest all the while with the 
opposite fiu^on, and a friendship even with his 
mortal enemies, Clodius and Antony, that he might 
secure against all events the grand point which he 
had in view, the peace and tranquillity of bis life. 
Thus two excellent men, by their mistaken notions 
of virtue, drawn from the principles of their philo- 
sophy, were made useless in a manner to their 
country ; each in a different extreme of life ; the one 
always acting and exposing himself to dangers, with, 
out the prospect of doing good ; the other, without 
attempting to do any, resolving never to act at all. 
Cicero chose the middle way between the 
obstinacy of Cato and the indolence of Atticus : 
he preferred always the readiest road to what was 
right, if it lay open to him ; if not, took the next, 
that seemed likely to bring him to the same end ; 
and in politics, as in morality, when he could not 
arrive at the true, contented himself with the 
probable. He oft compares the statesman to the 
pilot, whose art consists in managing every turn 
of the winds, and applying even the most perverse 
to the progress of his voyage ; so as by changing 
his course, and enlarging his circuit of sailing, to 
arrive with safety, though later, at his destined 
port^ He mentions likewise an observation, which 
long experience had confirmed to him, that none 
of the popular and ambitious, who aspired to 
extraordinary commands, and to be leaders in the 
republic, ever chose to obtain their ends from the 
people till they had first been repulsed by the 
senate ^ This was verified by all their civil 
dissentions, from the Gracchi down to Cfesar : so 
that when he saw men of this spirit at the head of 
the government, who, by the splendour of their 
lives and actions, had acquired an ascendant over 

I ^ In republics ita est Tersatos, ut semper opUmanun 
partium et esset, et exlstimar^ur ; neque tamen se civUi- 
bus fluctibus oommltteret. — Ck)m. Kep. in Vit. Att. 6. 

I Nunquam enim pnestantibus in republica gubemanda 
viris laudata est in una sententiaperpettia pennansin : sed 
ut in navigando tempestati obsequl artis ml, etiamsi por- 
turn tenere non queas : onm vera id poosis mutate velifloa- 
tlone assequi, stultum est eum tenere cursum cum periculo 
quem ceperis, potlus quam, eo commutalo, quo veils tan- 
dem pervenlre, teo. — Ep. Fam. i. 9. 

J Neminem unquam est hio ordo amplezus honoribus et 
beneficiis suls, qui ulUun dignitetem prvstebiUorem ea, 
quam per vos esset adeptus, putarit. Nemo unquam hio 
potult OMe prinoeps, qui maluerit esse popularis.— De Pro- 
Tin. Consular. 16 ; it. Fbil. v. IB, 
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the populace, it was hit oomtant advice to the 
senate to gain them by gentle compliances, and 
to gratify their thirst of power by volantary grants 
of it, as the best way to moderate their ambition, 
and reclaim them from desperate counsels. He 
declared contention to be no longer prudent than 
while it either did service, or, at least, no hurt ; 
but when faction was grown too strong to be 
withstood, that it was time to give over ^hting ; 
and nothing left but to extract some good out of 
the ill, by mitigating that power by patience which 
they could not reduce by force, and conciliating 
it, if possible, to the interests of the state K This 
was what he advised, and what he practised ; and 
it will account in a great measure for those parts 
of his conduct wUch are the most liable to 
exception, on the account of that complaisance 
whidi he is supposed to have paid at different 
times to the several usurjpers of illegal power. 

He made a just distmction between bearing 
what we cannot help, and approving what we 
ought to condemn^; and submitted therefore, 
yet never consented, to those usurpations; and 
when he was forced to comply with them, did it 
always with a reluctance that he expresses very 
keenly in his letters to his friends. But whenever 
that force was removed, and he was at liberty 
to pursue his principles, and act without control, 
as in his consulship, in his province, and after 
CfBsar's death, (the only periods of his Ufe in which 
he was truly master of himself,) there we see 
him shining out in his genuine character of an 
excellent citizen, a great magistrate, a glorious 
patriot : there we see the man who could declare 
of himself with truth, in an appeal to Atticus, as 
to the best witness of his conscience, that " he had 
always done the greatest services to his country 
when it was in his power ; or when it was not, had 
never harboured a thought of it but what was 
divine"." If we must needs compare him, there- 
fore, with Cato, as some writers affect to do, it is 
certain, that if Cato's virtues seem more splendid 
in theory, Cicero*s will be found superior in prac- 
tice: the one was romantic, the other rational; 
the one drawn from the refinements of the schools, 
the other from nature and social life; the one 
always unsuccessful, often hurtful; the other always 
beneficial, often salutary, to the republic. 

To conclude : Cicero's death, tiiough violent, 
cannot be called untimely, but was the proper end 
of such a life, which must have been rendered less 
glorious, if it had owed its preservation to Antonjr* 
It was therefore what he not only expected, but m 
the circumstances to which he was reduced, what 
he seems even to have wished "» For he who before 

^ Sed oontentto tamdia mpkoB est, quamdia ant profldt 
aUquid, aut si oon profloifc, non obest dvitati : voluimus 
qaaNlam, oontendlmus, expert! sumos, non obtsnta sunt 
—Pro Com. Balbo, 27. 

Sic ab hominibus dootis aooeplmus, non solum ex malls 
eligere minima oportere ; wd etiam exoerpere ex bis ipds 
d quid ineeset bonL— De Offlc. 1. 1. 

1 Non enim est idem, ferre d quid fercndnm est, et pro- 
bare d quid probandom non est^Ep. Fam. ix. 6. 

<B PnecUra ifitnr oonadentia sustentor, com ooglto me 
de republics aut meruiaee optime oum potuerim ; aut oerte 
nunquam nid divine cogitmwe Ad Att. x. 4. 

a Nulltim locum pretermitto monendi, agendl, provi- 
dendi ; boo denique anlmo sum, ut d in bac cura atque 
adminiBtntione, vita mibi ponenda dt, prsclare actum 
mecom putem.— Ep. Fam. ix. 84. 



had been timid in dangers and despoadbg in dis- 
tress, yet, from the time of CsBsar^ death, roved 
by the desperate state of the republic'', sMomed 
the fortitude of a hero, discarded all fear, detpiied 
all danger ; and when be could not free his coontry 
from a tyranny, provoked the tyrants to take thit 
life which he no longer cared to preserve. Tbot, 
like a great actor on the stage, he reserved hinuelf 
as it were for the last act, and, after he had plsyed 
his part with dignity, iMolved to finish it with 
glory. 



The character of his son Marcos has been de* 
livered down to us in a very disadvantageous light t 
for he is repreeented generally, both by theandeatt 
and modems, as stuj^ and vicious, and a proverb 
even of degeneracy p : yet, when we come to inquire 
into the real state of the fact, we dull find bat I 
little ground for so scandalous a tradition. 

In his early youth, while he continued under thf 
eye and discipline of his father, he gave all imagiii- ' 
able proofs both of an excellent temper and gemos; 
was modest, tractable, dntiftd; diligent in hii 
studies, and expert in his exercises ; so that m ths 
Pharsalic war, at the age of seventeen, he acquired 
a great reputation in Pompey's camp, by his dex- 
terity of riding, throwing the javelin, and all ths 
other accomplishments of a young soldier^. Not 
long after Pompey's death, he was sent to Athois, 
to spend a few years in the study of philosophy 
and polite letters, under Cratippus, the most osk- 
brated philosopher of that time, for whom Cicero 
afterwards procured the freedom of Ronle^ Here, 
indeed, upon his first sally into the world, he was 
guilty of some irregularity of conduct, and extrava- 
gance of expense, that made his fsther mieasy ; into 
which he was supposed to havebeen drawn by Gofgias, 
his masterof rhetoric, a lover of wine and pleasure, 
whom Cicero for that reason expostolated with 
severdy by letter, and discharged from bis attend- 
ance upon him. But the young man was sooi 
made sensible of his folly, and recalled to his dut^ 
by the remonstrances of his friends, snd particu 
larly of Atticus, so that his fsther readily paid hi 
debts and enlarged his allowance, which seem 
to have been a£>ut seven hundred pounds pc 



From this time, all the accounts of him Croi 
the principal men of the place, as well as h 
Roman friends who had occasion to visit Athen 
are constant and uniform in thdr praiaes of bin 
and in terms so particular and explicit, that tb 
could not proceed from mere compliment, or 
desire of flattering Cicero, as he ofteto signifiea wi 
pleasure to Atticus*. Thus Trebonius, as he w 

o Sed plane aaimns, qui dubiis rebus foraiCan foe 
infinnior, desperatis, oonflrmalus ed mnltom. — Sp. Pa 
V. SI. 

F Cloeronem fillum qu« res oonsolem lMt» niai paU 
CSeoeo. De Beoef. iv. SO.] Nam virtutes o 
stupor et vitla aderaDt.--Lipdi Not. ad loewm. 

4 Quo in bdlo oum te, Pompdns d» dteri p 

ywnip^tw la^idfrn »it f^ mmmn virtk^ at ah autcUtx i 

bare, equitando, Jacniando, omni militari labore i 
.De Offio. U. 13. 

r Plutarch, in Yit (Ho. 

■ —Ad Ciceronem ita sortpsiitl, nlli ut neqne 
neque temperatiua icribi potaerit, neo magia qa 
admodum ego maxime vellem.— Ad Att. xU* 
xvi. 1, 15 ; Plataroh. in Vit Cio. 

> Ccteri preolara Kribont. 
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poriBf iBto Atia, writes to hfan from Atheni : " I 
onw httber on the twenty-firtt of May, where I saw 
lev floo* said saw him, to mr great joy, porsning 
ncfythin^ that waa good, and in the highest credit 
far Che modesty of his behavioar. — Do not imagine, 
mj C^acTO, that I say this to flatter you ; for 
Hthtng cnn be more bdored than your yonng man 
■ by all who are at A^ns ; nor more studious of 
d those arta wbsch yon yourself delight in, that is, 
de beat. I congratulate with you, therefore, Tery 
kntaj, which 1 can do with great truth, and not 
iras also with mysdf ; that he whom we were 
obliged to lore, of what temper soerer he had hap- 
pened to be, proTca to be audi a one as we shoidd 
cbooae to lore*/' 

Bnt tlie son's own letters gave the most sdid 
flSBBftirt to his father, as they were written not 
ealy with great duty and affection, but with such 
d fganc i n also and propriety, " that they were fit,*' 
be aa^s, " to be retd to a learned audience ; and 
^ tboagk in other points he might possibly be de- 
. ooffoiy yetf in these he saw a real improrement 
I b0th of hia taste and learning'." None of these 
fetton are now extant, nor any other monument of 
yeang Caeero's taknts, but two letters to Tiro, one 
of wyeh I hare chosen to transcribe, as the surest 
specEBien both of his parts and temper, written, as 
«e may- imagine, to one of Tiro's rank, without 
aay particular care, and in the utmost familiarity, 
froaa his residence at Athens, when he was about 
■ncte cn years old. 

Cieero Ike ton io Tiro. 
"While I was expecting every day with im- 
pttienee your messengers from RDme, they came 
It last <m the forty-sixth day after they left you. 
Thdr arrival was extremely agreeable to me ; for 
By Ctther's most indulgent and affectionate letter 
gave nae an exceeding joy, which was still highly 
iaereaaed by the receipt also of yours ; so that, 
rmUmd, of being sorry for my late omission of 
vriting;, I was rather pleased that my silence had 
afforded me so particular a proof of your humanity. 
It is a great pleasure, therefore, to me, that you 
accepted my excuse so readily. I do not doubt. 
By dearest Tiro, but that the reports which are 
BOW brought of me give you a real satisfaction. It 
shall he my care ai^ endeavour that this growing 
fame of me shall every day come more and more 
eoailrmed to you : and since you promise to be the 
tnunpeter of my praises, you may venture to do it 
with assurance ; for the past errors of my vouth have 
aortified me so sensibly, that my mind does not 
ooly abhor the fkcts themselves, but my ears can- 
sot even endure the mention of them. I am 
perfectly assured, that in all this regret and solici- 
tude yoa have borne no small share with me : nor 
b it to be wondered at ; for though you wish me 
an success for my sake, you are engaged also to do 



I 



mod sooxa adkuct mmmis vero htndibiu Herodes. [Ad 
Att. XT. 1&3 Gratiiwlinufn, quod polUoeris Ciceroni nihil 
defatonnn ; de qno mirabilia MesHala.— Ibid. 17. 

• Ep. Fam. xii. 16; It 14. 

> A CSoerone mlhi liters BaneirciriywfUMU,et bene longae. 
Cctem autem vel flngi poflBont: iru^f Uteramm aigniflcst 
docftlorem. £Ad Att xir. 70 Meheronle ipdus liters sic et 
^(Xo(rr^pya«t, et c^trar scripts, at eas vel in acroad 
earn legere : quo magis illi indolgendum puto.— Ibid, 
xr. 17 ; Ibid. 10. 



it for your own : since it was always my resolation 
to make you the partner of every good that may 
befal me. As I have before, therefore, been the 
occasion of sorrow to you, so it shall now be my 
business to double your joy on my account. You 
must know that I live in the utmost intimacy with 
Cratippus, and like a son rather than a scholar ; 
for I not only hear his lectures with pleasure, but 
am infinitely delighted with his conversation. I 
spend whole days with him, and frequently also 
a part of the night ; for I prevail with mm as often 
as I can to sup with me ; and in our familiar chat, 
as we sit at table, the night steals upon us without 
thinking of it, whilst he lays aside the severity of 
his philosophy, and jokes amongst us with all the 
good humour imaginable. Contrive, therefore, to 
come to us as soon as possible, and see this agree- 
able and excellent man. For what need I tell you 
of Bruttius ? whom I never part with out of my 
sight His life is regular and exemplary, and his 
company the most entertaining : he has the art of 
introducing questions of literature into conversa- 
tion, and seasoning philosophy with mirth. I have 
hired a lodging for him in the next house to me, 
and support his poverty as well as I am able, out 
of my narrow income. I have begun also to 
declaim in Greek under Cassius, but choose to 
exercise myself in Latin with Bruttius. I live, 
likewise, in great fruniliarity, and the perpetual 
company of Uiose whom Cratippus brought with 
him from Mitylene^ who are men of learning, and 
highly esteemed by him. Epicrates also, the lead- 
ing man at Athens, and Leonidas, spend much of 
their time with me, and many others of the same 
rank. This is the manner of my life at present. 
As to what you write about Gorguis, he was useful 
to me indeed in my daily exercise of declaiming ; 
but I gave up all considerations for the sake of 
obeying my father, who wrote peremptorily that I 
should dismiss him instantly. I complied, there- 
fore, without hesitation, lest by showing any reluc- 
tance, I might raise in him some suspicion of me. 
Besides, I reflected that it would seem indecent in 
me to deliberate upon the judgment of a father. 
Your seal, however, and adrice upon it, are very 
agreeable to me. I admit your excuse of want of 
Idsure, for I know how much your time is com- 
monly taken up. I am mightily pleased with your 
purchase of a farm, and heartily wish you joy of it. 
Do not wonder at my congratulating you in this 
part of my letter; for it was the same part of 
yours in which you informed me of the purchase. 
You have now a place where you may drop all the 
forms of the city, and are become a Roman of the 
old rustic stamp. I please myself with placing your 
figure before my eyes, and imagining that I see you 
bartering for your country wares, or consulting 
with your bailifiT, or carrying off from your table, 
in a corner of your vest, the seeds of your friiits 
and melons for your garden. But to be serious : 
I am as much concerned as you are that I happened 
to be out of the way, and could not assist you on 
that occasion : but depend upon it, mv Tiro, I will 
make you easy one time or other, if fortune does 
not disappoint me : especially since I know that 
you have bought this farm for the common use of 
us both. I am obliged to you for your care in 
executing my orders ; but beg of you that a libra- 
rian may be sent to me in all haste, and especially 
a Greek one ; for I waste much of my time in 
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transcribing the lectures and books that are of nse 
to me. Above all thin^, take care of your health, 
that we may live to hold many learned conferences 
together. I recommend Antheros to you. Adien^" 

This was the situation of young Cicero when 
Bmtoi arrived at Athens, who, as it has been 
already said, was exceedingly taken with his virtue 
and good principles, of which he sent a high enco- 
mium to his fiither, and entrusted him, though but 
twenty years old, with a principal command in his 
army ; in which he acooitted himself with a singu- 
lar reputation, both of courage and conduct ; and 
in several expeditions and encounters with the 
enemy, where he commanded in chief, always came 
off victorions. After the battle of Philippi, and 
the death of Bmtus, he escaped to Pompey, who 
had taken possession of Sicily with a great army, 
and fleet superior to any in the empire. This was 
the last refuge of the poor republicans: where 
young Cicero was received again with particular 
honours, and continued fighting still in the defence 
of his country's liberty, till Pompey, by a treaty of 
peace with the triumvirate, obtained, as one of the 
conditions of it, the pardon and restoration of all 
the proscribed and exiled Romans who were then 
in arms with him". 

Cicero therefore took his leave of Pompey, and 
returned to Rome with the rest of his party, where 
he lived for some time in the condition of a private 
nobleman, remote from affairs and the court of the 
emperor ; partly through the envy of the times, 
averse to his name and principles ; partly through 
choice, and his old zeal for the republican canse, 
which he retained still to the last. In this uneasy 
state, where he had nothing to rouse his virtue or 
excite his ambition, it is not strange that he sunk 
into a life of indolence and pleasure, and the 
intemperate love of wine, which began to be the 
fashionable vice of this age, from the example of 
Antony, who had lately published a volume on the 
triumphs of his drinking. Young Cicero is said 
to have practised it likewise to great excess, and to 
have been famous for the quantity that he used to 
swallow at a draught, ** as if he had resolved," says 
Pliny, " to deprive Antony, the murderer of his 
father, of the glory of being the first drunkard of 
the empire*." 

Augustus, however, paid him the compliment in 
the meanwhile to make him a priest or augur^, as 
well as one of those magistrates who presided over 
the coinage of the public money ; in regard to 
which there is a medal still extant, with the name 
of Cicero on the one side, and Appius Claudius on 
the other, who was one of his colleagues in this 
oflSce^. But upon the last ^breach with Antony, 

7 Ep. Fam. xvl. 21. 

« Appian. p. 619, 713. 

• Nimlrum lumc gloriam auferre Cicero yoluit Interfeo- 
tori patris buI, Antonio. Is enlm ante earn aridiasime 
apprehenderat banc palmam ; edito etiam Tolnmine de sua 
ebrietate.— PUn. Hist Nat. ziv. 22. 

>> Appian. p. 61A. 

e And. Morell. Thesaur. Numism. inter Numm. ConsuL 
Goltxii. Tab. xxxiiL 4. 

Tbeae superintendants of the public coinage were called 
Treviri, or Triumviri Monetalu: and in medals and old 
insorlptlona are described tbus : m. VIR. AJL A.F.F., that 
is, Auro^ Argenlo, Xre Flando^ Feriundo. Their number 
had always been three, till J. Cssar, as it appears from 
several medala, enlarged it to four ; whence in the coin of 
Cicero, just mentioned,, we find him caUed liU. VIR. 



Augustus no sooner became the sde master of 
Rome, than he took him for his partner in the 
consulship ; so that his letters which brought the 
news of the victory at Actium, and conquest of 
Egypt, were addressed to Cicero the consul, who 
had the pleasure of publishing them to the senate 
and people, as well as of making and executing 
that decree, which ordered all the statues and 
monuments of Antony to be demolished, and that 
no person of his family should ever after bear the 
name of Marcus. By paying this honour to the 
son, Augustus made some atonement for his trea- 
chery to the fother ; and by giving the family this 
opportunity of revenging his death upon Antony, 
fixed the blame of it also there ; while the people 
looked upon it as divine and providential, that tbe 
final overthrow of Antony's name and fortunes 
should, by a strange revolution of aflfairs, be reserved 
for the triumph of young Cicero**. Some honours 
are mentioned likewise to have been decreed by 
Cicero, in this consulship, to his partner Augustus ; 
particularly an obsidional crown, which though 
made only of the common grass that happened to 
be found upon the scene of action, yet in the times 
of ancient discipline, was esteemed the noblest 
reward of military glory, and never bestowed but 
for the deliverance of an army, when reduced to 
the last distress®. This crown, therefore, had not 
been given above eight times from the foundation 
of Rome ; but with the oppression of its liberty, 
all its honours were servilely prostituted at the will 
of the reigning monarch. 

Soon fJ^r Cicero's consulship, he was made 
proconsul of Asia, or as Appian says, of Syria, 
one of the most considerable provinces of the 
empire, from which time we find no farther men- 
tion of him in history. He died probably soon 
after, before a maturity of age and experience 
had given him the opportunity of retrieving the 
reproach of his intemperance, and distinguishing 
himself in the counsels of the state ; but from the 
honours already mentioned, it is evident that his 
life, though blemished by some scandal, yet was 
not void of dignity ; and amidst all the vices with 
which he is charged, he is allowed to have retained 
his father's wit «nd politeness '. 

There are two stories related of him, which show 
that his natural courage and high spirit were far 
from being subdued by the ruin of bos party and 
fortunes : for being in company with some friends 
where he had drunk very hard, in the heat of wine 

There M'as another magistrate also of lower rank at Rome, 
called Treviri Capitate*, who tried and judged all capital 
crimes among foreigners and slaves, or evMi cltixens of in- 
ferior condition : in allusion to which Cioero has a pleasant 
joke, in one of his letters to Trebatius, when he was attend- 
ing Cvsar In his wars against the Treviri, one of the most 
fierce and warlike nations of Oaul : '* I admonish you," 
says he, " to keep out of the way of those Treviri : they are 
of the capital kind, I hear : I wish rather that th^ were 
the coiners of gold and silver.-— Ep. Fam. vii. 13. 

<l Plutarch, in Cic ; Dio, p. 456 ; Appian. p. 019, G12. 
*« Corona qnldem nulla fuitgramineanobiltoT^-nimquam 
nisi in desperatione suprema contlgit ulli ; nisi ab univweo 
exeroitu senrato decreta— «adem vooatur obsidionati»—dti- 
batur haec viridi e gramine, deocrpto inde ubi obsessot 
servasset aliquis—Ipsum Augustum cum M. Cicerone con- 
sulem. idibus Septembribus senatus obeidionali donavit, 
Ac— Plln. Hist. Nat. xxiL 3, 4, 5, ft 

t Qui nihil ex patemo ingenio habuH, prvter urbanita* 
tern.— M. Seneo. Suaaor. ft 
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passion he threwa onp at the head of Agrippa 
next to Augustas bore the chief sway in Rome *, 
He vBs proToked to it probably by some dispute in 
prilfi< ly or insult on the late champions and van- 
<7Bafthed cmase of the republic. At another time, 
iaring his goyemment of Asia, one Cestins, who 
v«» afterwards praetor, a flatterer of the times and 
a iwiler of his &ther, having the assurance to come 
one daj to his table, Cicero, after he had inquired 
S£B Bame, and understood that it was the man who 
laed to txiBalt the memory of his father, and declare 
T^aC he knew nothing of polite letters, ordered him 
BO Iw taken away ao^ pablidy whipped \ 

His nature seems to have been gay, frank, and 
fencrous : peculiarly turned to arms and martial 
fiory ; to wbich, by the unhappy fkte of his oonn- 
tiy, be hmd been trained very young ; and at an 
a^e, that is commonly dedicated to the arts of 
and studies of learning, had served, with 
honour to himself, in three successive wars, 
considerable in all history ; of Pharsalia, 
J^Sa^ipL, and Sicily. If his life, therefore, did not 
uuLMmp o n d with the qskodour of his lather's, it 
seems chargeable to his misfortone rather than his 
fanlt; and to the miserable state of the times, 
wiueh allowed no room for the attainment of his 
fiidier's honours, or the imitation of his virtues : 
hot if he had lived in better times and a free re- 
pablic, though he would not have been so eminent 
a aebolar, or orator, or statesman as his father, yet 
be would have excelled him probably in that cha- 
racter which conferred a more substantial power 
and daatling glory, the fame of a brave and accom- 
plished general. 

The characters of Q. Cicero, the brother, of his 
•on Qnintus, and of Atticus, have been so fre- 
quently touched in the course of this history, that 
there is but little occasion to add anything more 
abont them. The two first, as we have already 
saidf upon the news of their being proscribed, took 
their leave of Cicero in his flight towards the sea, 
and returned to Rome ; in order to furnish them- 
lelvea with money and other necessaries for a voy«> 
age to Macedonia. They hoped to have executed 
t^ before the proscription could take effect, or to 
tie concealed, at least, for a short time in the city, 
without the danger of a discovery : but the diligence 
of Antony's emissaries, and the particular instruc- 
tions that they bad received to make sure of the 
CiceroSy eluded all their caution and hopes of con- 
cealment. The son was found out the first ; who 
is said to have been more solicitous for the preserv- 
ation of his father than to provide for his own safety : 
upon his refusal to discover where his father lay 
hid, he was put to the rack by the soldiers ; till 
the father, to rescue his son from torture, came 
out from his hiding-place, and voluntarily surren- 
dered himself; making no other request to his 
executioners, than that they would despatch him 
the first of the two. The son urged the same peti- 
tion, to spare him the misery of being the spectator 
of bia father's murder; so that the assassins, to 
satisfy them both, taking each of them apart, killed 
them by agreement at ^e same time'. 

As to Atticus, the difficulty of the times in which 

ff Marcoque Agripps a temolento Bcyphom Impaotum. 
— Plin. Hist. Na#. xiv. 22. 
k M. Benec Suaaor. 6. 
1 IMo, p. 333; Appian.60l ; Plutarch, in CIo. 



he lived, and the perpetual quiet that he ex^oyed 
in them, confirmed what has already been observed 
of him, that he was a perfect master of the prin- 
dples of his sect, and knew how to secure that 
chief good of an Epicurean Hfe, his private ease 
and safety. One would naturally imagine that his 
union wiUi Cicero and Brutus, added to the fame 
of his wealth, would have involved him of course 
in the ruin of the proscription : he himself was 
afiraid of it, and kept himself concealed for some 
time ; but without any great reason ; for, as if he 
had foreseen such an event and turn of Ihings, he 
had always paid a particular court to Antony ; and, 
in the time even of his disgrace, when he was driven 
out of Italy, and his affairs thought desperate, did 
many eminent services to his friends at Rome ; 
and, above all, to his wife and children, whom he 
assisted, not only with his advice, but with his 
money also, on all occasions of their distress : so 
that, when Antony came to Rome, in the midat 
of the massacre, he made it his fint care to find 
out Atticus ; and no sooner learned where he was, 
than he Wrote him word with his own hand, to lay 
aside all fears, and come to him immediately ; and 
assigned him a guard, to protect him from any insult 
or violence of ^e soldiers^. 

It must be imputed likewise to the same prin- 
ciple of Atticus's caution, and a regard to his 
safety, that, after so long and intimate a corre- 
spondence of letters with Cicero, on the most im- 
portant transactions of that age, of which there are 
sixteen books of Cicero's still remaining, yet not a 
single letter of Atticus's was ever published : wbich 
can hardly be charged to any other cause but his 
having withdrawn them from Tiro, after Cicero's 
death, and suppressed them with a singular care ; 
lest, in that revolution of affairs and extinction of 
the public liberty, they should ever be produced to 
his hurt, or the diminution of his credit with their 
new masters. 

But his interest with the reigning powers was 
soon established on' a more solid foundation tiian 
that of his personal merit, by the marriage of his 
only daughter with M. Agrippa ; which was first 
proposed and brought about by Antony. This 
mtroduced him into the friendship and familiarity 
of Augustus, whose minister and favourite Agrippa 
was ; and to whom he himself became afterwards 
nearly allied, by the marriage of his grand-daughter 
with his successor Tiberius*. Thus he added dig- 
nity to his quiet ; and lived to a good old age, in 
the very manner in which he wished ; happy and 
honourable ; and remote from all trouble, or the 
apprehension of danger. But that he still lives, 
in the fame and memory of ages, is entirely owing 
s 

k Atticus, cum Cioeronis intimm familiaritete uteretur, 
amiclasiinus mseBnito; non modo nihil Us Indulsit ad 
Antonium violandum, led e oontrario famiUsrea ejus ex 
urbe profugientea, quantum potuit, texlt-— Ipat autem 
Fulvi«, cum litibus distineretur— aponsor omnium r^um 
fuerit— 4taque ad adventum Imperatonmi de foro decease- 
rat, timena prosorlpUonem— Antonlua autem— ei, cum 
requisisaet, ubinam eoset, sua manu scripsit, ne timeret, 
statimque ad ae veniret— ao ne quid periculum incideret— 
presidium oi miait— Corn. Nep. in Yit AtUd, 10. 

1 Atque harum nuptiarum, non enim est, oelandum, 
oonoiliator fuit Antonlua. [Ibid. 12.] Nata eat autem 
Attico neptis ex Agrippa. Hano Ccaar vix anniculam. 
Tibero Claudio Neroni, Druailla nato, privigno suo despon 
dit. Que ooi^unctto neoeesitudinem eorum aanxit.— 
Ibid. 19. 
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to the drcamstanoe of hit having been Cicero's 
friend : for this, after all, was the chief honour of 
his life : and, as Seneca tmlj obserred, " it was 
the epistles of Cicero which preserved him from 
oblivion ; and neither his son Agrippa, nor grand- 
son Tiberius, nor great-grandson Dmsas, would 
have been of any service to himi if Cicero's name. 



bj drawing Atticus^s along with it, had not gived 
him I 



I an inmiortality". 



n Nomen Aitict perlre C^oeronis epfstols non slnant. 
Nihil Oil profulsBet gener Agrippa, et Tiberiiu progener, 
et DmsQt pronepoe: inter tarn magna nomina taoeretur, 
nisi Oioero iliom appUonlssrt. flcnoo. Ep. 21. 
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sad the Epicureans, 311 

icaleo, C, married Cicero's annt, 1 ; his two sons bred 
ap with Cicero, 3 

Adoption, the conditions and effects of it, 80 

jEdiles, the nature and duties of their office, 32 ; often 
ratoed themselves by the expense of their shows, ib. 

£d3eship or tribunate, a necessary step to the superior 
Unities, 21 

fsehylos of Cnidos, an eminent rhetoridaoy attended 
CScero in his trsTols, 13 

iEiepas, the tngedian, applies sereral passages of his 
parts, in acting, to the case of Cicero, 108 

Afraaiwa, L. cons, his charscter, 75 

igrarian laws, some account of them, 43 

igricolture, the most liberal employment in old 
Rome, 2 

Aheoobarims, L. Domitius, repulsed from the consul- 
ship by the triumTirate, 129 

AhadsB, the name of a legion raised by Cosar ; an ac- 
count of it, n. \ 246 

AJbioovanns, M. Tullius, a friend of Clodius, accuses 
P. Seztius of public Tiolence, 123 

Allobroges, their ambassadors solicited to enter into 
Catiline's plot, 55 ; are examined in the senate, ib. 

Aaanus, a mountainous part of Cilida, subdued by 
Ckero, 160 

Aotiochaa, a philosopher of the Old Aeademy, with 
whom Cicero lodged at Athens, 12 

Antiochus, king of Comsgene, ;his petition to the 
senate rejected by Cicero's influence, 134 ; sends 
notice to Cicero that the Parthians had paMod the 
Euphrates, 157 

Antonios, C, candidate for the consulship ; guilty of 
open bribery— supported by Crassus and Casar, 40 ; 
chosen consul with Cicero, and wholly managed by 
him, 42 ; sent out with an army against Catiline, 
52 ; is unwilling to fight, 61 ; condemned to exile 
for his oppressions in Macedonia, 79 ; defeated and 
taken prisoner by young Cicero, 265 ; raises a sedi- 
tion in Brutns's camp, confined by him on ship- 
bosrd,275 

Antooius, M., grsnd&ther of the trinmiir, his head 
fixed upon the rostra by C. Marius, 7 



Antonius, M., fiOher of the triomTir, invades Crete, 
but is defeated, and dies with disgrace, 19 

Antonius, M., tribune, mdces an invectire oration 
against Pompey, 171 ; opposes all decrees against 
Cesar, ib. ; flies to Cesar s camp, ib. ; his chancter, 
ib. ; his flight the pretext of the war, 172 ; excludes 
all the Pompeians frtwi Italy, except Cicero, 189 ; 
declared master of the horse to Ciesar, 192 ; his 
luxurious manner of living ; — compelled by Csnar 
to pay for his purchase of Pompey's houses, 213 ; 
made consul with Caesar ; quarrels with Dolabella, 
216 ; offers a regal diadem to Canar, 217 ; preserved 
by the two Brutuses, when Cnsar waa killed, 220 ; 
dissembles his real views, manages Lepidus to his 
interests, deludes the conspirators, 225 ; oontrrves 
the tumult at Caosar's funeral, 226 ; makes a pro- 
gress through Italy, to solicit the veteran soldiers, 
229 ; his pernicious use of the decree for confirming 
CsBsar's acts, 234 ; seizes the public treasure, 235 ; 
bribes Dolabella to hb interests, treaU Octavius with 
contempt, 288 ; recommends an accommodation with 
S. Pompey to the senate, 240 ; endeavours to extort 
the provinces of Macedonia and Syria from Brutus 
and Cassius, 243 ; threatens Cicero, ib. ; answers 
his first Philippic, 244 ; erecU a statue to Cassar, 
245 ; puta three hundred centurions to death, 246 ; 
ii enraged against Octavius, and Q. Cicero the son, 
247 ; resolves to possess himself of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and make war against D. Brutus, ib. ; besieges De- 
dmus in Modena, 249 ; receivea an embassy from 
the senate, 251 ; refuses to comply with their de- 
mands, 253 ; reduces Modena to great straits, 261 ; 
tries to bring over Hirtius and Octavius to his mea- 
sures, 262 ; gains an advantage againat Pansa, but 
is defeated by Hirtius, 270 ; entirely routed in a 
second battle by Octavius and Hirtius, flies to the 
Alps, 272 ; is received by Lepidus, 278 ; forms the 
league of the second triumvirate with Cassar and 
Lepidus; proscribes his uncle, 289 ; a summary view 
of his conduct from Caesar's death, ib. ; gives 8,000/. 
for Cicero's head, and orders it to be fixed upon the 
rostra, 291 

Appian, a copier of Plutarch, pre/. xiH. 

Appius, Cicero's predecessor in his goyemment, dis- 
pleased with Cicero's proceedings in it, 163; im- 
peached by Dolabella and acquitted, 164 ; exerciaes 
the oensonhip with rigour, 165 ; asserted the reality of 
divination aa an augur, and was hughed at for it, 308 

Apuleios, tribune, makes a speech in defence of Cicero's 
measures, 369 

Aquilius, M., delivered up to Mithridates by the city 
of Mitylene, 14 

Aratus's Phenomena, translated by Cicero, 5 ; and 
also bis Prognostics, 76 

Arcesilas, the sixth successor of Plato in the Academic 
school, founded the New Academy^ 302 
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Arcbiu, an emineDt poet, the muter of Ciceroy lived 
with LucuUus, 4 ; defended hy Cicero, 71 

Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, recommended to 
Cicero ; bega hia aaaittance opon the diccoverj of a 
plot, 158 ; drained of hia money by the Roman 
govemora, ib. 

Ariatotle, hit worka firat brought into Italy by Sylla, 
9 ; the scholar of Plato, and founder of the Peripa- 
tetic sect, 302 ; held the nature of God, and the 
aoul to be a fifth easeuce, 306 

Arpinum, the native city of Cicero and C. Mariut, 
admitted to the freedom of Rome ; ita territory rude 
and mountainous, 2 

Ateiua, tribune, declares the expedition of Crassus 
prohibited by the auspices, 133 ; turned out of the 
senate for it by Appius, ib. 

Atticus, a surname given to T. Pomponius, of the 
Epicurean sect, 12 ; purchases for Cicero at Athens 
several statues and curiosities of Grecian sculpture, 
38 ; employs his slavea in copying all the best 
Greek writers, 3d ; refuses to follow Cicero in his 
exile, 97 ; chides him for his dejection, 99 ; supplies 
him with money, is thought too cold by him, 102; 
▼iaiu him at Dyrriiachium, 104 ; marrieaPilia, 125; 
complaina to Cicero of Quintua'a naage of hia aiater 
Pomponia^ 154; labours to reconcile Cicero to 
Cesar's administration^ 212 ; hia tenderness at part- 
ing from Cicero, 238 ; hia good nature sometimes 
got the better of his philosophy, 239 ; his political 
conduct and principlea compared with Cicero's and 
Cato'a, 31 1 ; hia life a true pattern of the Epicurean 
scheme, 315; why none of his letters to Cicero 
were ever published, ib. ; his daughter married to 
Agrippa, hia grand -daughter to Tiberius ; but hia 
chief glory was Cicero's friendship, ib. 

Augurs, their college, an account of it, 147 ; presided 
over the auspicea, as the interpreters of the will of 
Jove, 307 ; their dignity and powers, ib. 

Auspices, often forged by Marius and Sylla to animate 
their soldiers, 14 

AutroniuSy P. Poetus, convicted of bribery, forfeits the 
consulship, 37 ; baniahed for con^iring with Cati- 
line^ 67 



Baibub, Com., defended by Cicero, his character, 
127 ; begs of Cicero to act the mediator between 
Caear and Pompey, 178 ; and to stand neuter, 180 
Bayle, Mr., a mistake of his corrected ; n. P, 204 
Bestia, L., his character ; defended by Cicero, 122 
Bibulns, chosen consul with Caesar, 78 ; opposes 
Ciodius's adoption, 80 ; injurioualy treated by 
CsBsar, ib. ; ahuta himself up in his house, 81 ; pro- 
vokes the triumvirate by hia edicta, 84 ; attacks 
Amanus, and is repulsed with loss, 161 ; obtains 
the decree of a supplication, 162 ; aspires to a 
triumph, 169 
Bona Dea, her mysteries polluted by P. Clodius, 68 
Brutus, D., one of the conspirators against Cesar, hia 
character, 219; aeizea the province of Cisalpine 
Gaul, 227 ; forbids Antony the entrance of it, 2147 ; 
defends Modena against him with great vigour, 270 ; 
assists in the defeat of Antony, 272 ; pursues him, 
277 ; joins his army with Plancus, 278 ; is deserted 
by Plancus, 281 ; and killed by Antonyms soldiers, ib. 
Brutus, M., fkther of him who stabbed Cesar, surren- 
ders himself to Pompey, and is killed by his order, 
15 
Bnitus, M., one of the conspirators againat Csosar, 



lends money to king Ariobarzanes, and to the Sala- 
minians, at an exorbitant intereat; presses Cicero to 
solicit the payment of it, 158 ; joins with Pompey 
against Cesar, and acta with a particular zeal, 186 ; 
writea the life of Cato, 199 ; puta away hia wife 
Claudia and marries Porda, Cato's daughter, 208 ; 
makea an oration to Canar in &vour of king Deio- 
tarus, 215 ; chief of the conspiracy against Cesar, 
his character, 218 ; his descent from old L. Bnitus 
asserted, and the story of his being Canar's son con- 
futed, ib. n. ' ; speaks to the people in the capitol 
after Caesar's death, 224 ; driven out of the city by 
Antony's management, retires with Cassius to Lanu- 
vium, 227 ; expostulates with Antony by letter, 
235 ; invites Cicero 16 a conference, 238 ; his 
shows and plays received with applause by the city, 
239 ; prepares to seize Macedonia by force, 243 ; 
senda an account of hia success in that expedition, 
256 ; takes C. Antony prisoner, 265 ; treats him 
with lenity, ib. ; displeased with the ovation decreed 
to Octavins, 274 ; secures C. Antony on shipboard, 
275 ; cannot be persuaded to come to Italy, 282 ; 
his behaviour in Greece, 283 ; displeased with 
Cicero*s measures, 284 ; his conduct oompared with 
Cicero's, inconsistent with itself, ib. 

Brutus, L., a medal, with his head on one side and 
Ahala on the other, a conjecture on the reason of 
it, 11. «, 223 

Bursa, T. Munatina Pla&cns, accused by Cicero, aad 
Gondenmed to banishment, lb% 
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CsLiDS, M., his character ; defended by Cicero, 128 ; 
sends the news of Rome to Cicero, 156 ; chosen 
sodile, and desires Cicero to supply him with wild 
beasts for his shows, 166 ; presses Cicero to remain 
neuter in the dvil war, 181 ; his death and cha- 
racter, 187 

Casrellia, a learned lady, and correspondent of Cicero, 
296 

Caesar, J., nearly allied to C. Marina; marries Cor- 
nelia, Cinna's daughter, refuses to put her away, 
is deprived of her fortune and the priesthood by 
Sylla, 9 ; retires into the country ; is discovered by 
Sylla's soldiers, obtains his life with difficulty, 
Sylla's prediction of him, ib. ; gains a civic crown 
at the siege of Mitylene, 14 ; zodous to restore the 
power of the tribunes, 31 ; made use of them to 
overturn the republic, ib.; excelled all men in the 
magnificence of hia shows, 32 ; a zealous promoter 
of the Manilian law, 36 ; suspected of a conspiracy 
against the state, 37 ; revives the Marian cause ; 
prosecutes the agents of Sylla's cruelty, but spares 
Catiline, 41|; suborns T. Labienus to accuse C. 
RabiriuB, 46; whom he condemns, ib. ; elected 
high priest, 47 ; votes for saving the lives of Cati- 
line's accomplices, 58 ; in danger of being killed 
for it, 62 ; supports Metellus against Cicero ; his 
attempta against Catulus, 64 ; suspended from his 
ofiSce, ib. ; his suspension reversed, ib. ; imp^ched 
by L. Yettius and Q. Curius of Catiline's plot, 66 ; 
takes his revenge on them both, 67 ; puts away his 
wife, 69 ; his behaviour in the trial of Clodius, 70 ; 
invites Pompey to make himself master of the re- 
public, 71 ; supporta Clodiua against Cicero, 76 ; 
returns with glory from Spain, 78 ; chosen consul 
with Bibulus, ib. ; forms a triple league between 
Pompey, Crassus, and himself, ib. ; procures Clo- 
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£o»*» adoption, 80 ; carries an agrarian law bj yio- 

leaoe,81 ; gaiut the &Toar of the knights; sends 

Cato to prison, ib. ; ratifies Pompey's acts in Asia, 

laA fcombles Lucullus, ib. ; feigns a quarrel with 

Clodiua, ib. ; provoked by the edicts of Bibulus, 84 ; 

mboms Vettias to swear a plot upon young Curio, 

and the nobles of the opposite party^ 85 ; strangles 

Tettioa in prison, ib. ; endeavonrs to force Cicero to 

a dependence upon him ; offers to make him his 

liratenaot in Gaul, 86 ; provoked by Cicero's re. 

fiaal, assists Clodius, and throws the blame on 

Cioero, ib.; reconciles Piso to Clodius, 88; con. 

devi» the proceedings of Cicero against Lentolus, 

aad the rest, 90 ; the legality of his acts questioned 

m tiie senate. 92 ; goes to his province of Gaul, ib.; 

eongratulatet Clodius upon his management of Cato, 

96; eonaents to Cicero's restoration, 103; has his 

pvovinee prolonged to him by Cicero's assistance, 

122 ; has an interview with Pompey at Luca, 123 ; 

reoondlea Pompey and. Crassus, 129; his second 

expedition into Britain, 137; extremely kind to 

Q. (5eero, 138 ; presses Cicero to defend Yatinius, 

140 ; and also Gabinius, 141 ; bears the loss of his 

4aag)&ter Julia with firmness, and prepares himself 

for a breach with Pompey, 144 ; alarms the dty 

with the prospect of a civil war, 153 ; pleased with 

tbe coldness between Cicero and Cato ; labours to 

iaereaae it, 162 ; pnts an end to the Gallic war, 

165; bribes PaoUus and Curio to his interests, 

167 ; ordered by the senate to dismiss his army, 

171 ; passes the Rubicon, 172; offers terms of 

peace, 1 73 ; is not sincere in it, 1 74 ; the nature 

of his attempt considered, ib. ; takes Corfininm, 

and treats his prisoners with generosity, 176 ; 

presses Cicero to stand neuler, 178, 181; seizes upon 

the public treasure, 182 ; nuuvhes into Spain, and 

dc^tsPompey's lieutenants, 187 ; created dictator, 

noUcea himself consul, goes after Pompey, ib. ; 

besieges him at Dyrrhaohium without success, quits 

the siege, ib. ; gains a complete victory at Pharsalis, 

188 ; bis con&ct and Pompey 's compared, 191 ; 

declared dictator a second time, 192 ; writes kindly 

te Cicero, 194; has an interview with him, ib. ; 

disgnsta the dty hf his msnner of creating consuls, 

ik, ; embarks for Africa, ib. ; the time of his 

cmfaarkment cleared from a seeming contradiction 

bttveen Cicero and Hirtius, ib. , n. *> ; be returns 

victorious, is extravagantly flattered by the senate, 

196 ; his vegard for Cicero, 198 ; answers Cicero's 

Cato, 199 ; pardons M. Marcellus, 200 ; reforms 

the calendar, 201 ; pardons Ligarius, 202 ; goes 

iato Spain against Pompey's sons, 203 ; sends Cicero 

SB account of his success, 212 ; publishes his Anti- 

Cato, 213 ; triumphs, ib. ; inclined to ruin king 

Deiotanis, whom Cicero and Brutus defend, 214 ; 

shocked by Bmtus's freedom in that cause, 215 ; 

shortens the term of the consulship to oblige the 

aore friends with it, 216 ; open to all kinds of 

Ibtterj, and desirous of the title of king, ib. ; his 

death and character, 221 ; worshipped as a ddty by 

the meaner sort, 229 

Cskane, the head of Antony's party, 252 ; carries 

several points against Cicero, 253 
CifitaL, burnt down in Sylla's time, and rebuilt by 

Q. Latatius Catulus, 32 
Cirbo, Co. Papirius, driven out of Italy by Sylla, 

kiUed by Pompey, 9 
CvDcsides, a professor of the New Academy, which 

he carried to iu highest glory, 303 
Ctisiwa, C., blocked up in Antioch by the Parthians, 



gains au advantage over them, 160; confpires against 
Cttsar's life, his diarscter, 218; retires with M. 
Btutus to Lsnuvium, 227 ; chosen patron of Pute> 
oli with the two Brutuses, 235 ; expostulates by 
letter with Antony, ib. ; prepares for an attempt 
upon Syria, 243 ; his success in Syria, 276 ; defeats 
Dolabella, ib. ; his preparations for the war, and 
conduct vindicated, 283; compared with Brutus's,ib. 

Cassius, Q., the tribune, opposes all motions against 
Caesar, 171 ; flies to Cesar's camp, ib. 

Catiline, disappointed of the consulship, enters into a 
conspiracy against the state, 37; accused for his 
oppressions in Africa ; solidts Cicero to undertake 
his cause, 39 ; bribes his accuser, P. Clodius, to 
betray it, ib. ; bribes openly for the consulship, 
supported by Crassus and Cassar, 40 ; cuts off the 
head of C. Marius Gratidianus, and pxesents it to 
Sylla ; accused by L. Paullus of murdering dtizens 
in Sylla's proscription ; suspected of an incestuous 
commerce with Fabia, the vestal, 41 ; sues for the 
consulship a second time, 47 ; forms a design against 
Cicero's life, ib. ; his character, ib. ; the plan of his 
conspiracy, 48 ; finis in a design against Prcneste, 
49 ; leaves the dty, 51 ; is declared a public enemy, 
52 ; blocked up by Q. Metellus and C. Antonlus, 
61 ; defeated and killed, ib. 

Cato, C. Trib., his character, 118; declares himself 
against the restoration of king Ptolemy, ib. ; treats 
Pompey roughly, 121 ; makes himself ridiculous by 
the sale of his gladiators, 125 ; hinders tlie consuls 
from choonng magistrates, 129 

Cato, M. Pordus, his speech for putting Catiline's 
accomplices to death, 60 ; obtains a decree for that 
purpose in his own words, ib. ; declares Cicero the 
Father of his Country, 62 ; accepts the commission 
grsnted by Clodius^s law to depose Ptolemy, king of 
Cyprus, 95 ; maintains the legality of Clodius's 
tribunate, 96 ; repulsed from the pnetorship, 132 ; 
Augustus's moderation with regard to his character, 
n. 291 ; bis political prindples and conduct com- 
parwi with Cicero's, 311, 312 

Censors, an account of them, 31 ; thdr office restored 
after an intermission of seventeen years, and exer- 
dsed with severity, ib. 

Centuries, the division of the people into, 35 

Cethegus, one of Catiline's conspirators ; his character, 
48 ; put to death, 61 

Characters of persons, in what manner to be drawn, 
Pre/. X 

Character of Mithridates, 6 ; of C Marius, 7 ; of 
Sylla, 14; of Rosdns, the comedian, 16; of Ser- 
torius, 20 ; of M. Crassus, 21 ; of Catilhie, 47 ; of 
Lentulus, 48 ; of Cethegus, ib. ; of Lucullus, 63 ; of 
P. Clodius, 68 ; of M. Pup. Piso, 71 ; of L. Calp. 
Bso, 88 ; of A. Gabinius, ib. ; of Piso, Cicero's son, 
1 10 ; of Trebatius, 136 ; of P. Crassus, 147 ; of Q. 
Hortendus, 168 ; of M. Antony, 171 ; of Pompey, 
191 ; of Curio, 192; of Cato, 311, 312 ; of Dga- 
rius, 203 ; of Tullia, 204 ; of M. Marcellus, 209 ; 
of Mamurra, fs. i, 215; of M. Brutus, 218; of 
C. Cassius, ib.; of D. Brutus, 219; of Trebonius, 
220 ; of J. Cttsar, 221 ; of MaUus, 233, ». *, 284 ; 
of Serf ilia, 237 ; of Sulpidus, 255, h. ^ ; of Hir- 
tius. 272; of Pansa, 273 ; of MeswJa, n. \ 285 ; 
of Octavius, 290 ; of Lepidus, ib. ; of Atdcns, 239, 
311,315 

Cicero, M. the grandfather, some account of him ; had 
two sons, Marcus and Ludus, 2 

Cicero, M. thefsther, a man of letters and politeness, 
educates his children with great care under the 
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direction of L. Crunit, 3 ; had • house in Rome, 
on Mount PaUUne, ib. ; aaw hit son consul, 41 
Cicero, L. the cousin of Cicero, an account of him, 33 
Cicero, Q. the brother, obtauis the goyemment of Asia 
And quarrels vHth Atticus for refusing to be his lieu- 
tenant, 73 ; proposes to visit his brother at Thess^ 
lonica in his return from Asia, but is disappointed, 
98 ; arriTes at Rome, 100 ; saves his life in a tumult 
by hiding himself under the bodies of the dead, 106 ; 
driven from his house hj Clodius, 116 ; made one 
of Cnsar's lieutenants in Gaul and Britain, 135, 
137 ; projects a poem on Coaai's British expedition, 
138 
Cicero, M. T. when bom, 1 ; an account of his family, 
ib. ; called a New man, and why ; his fiunily seat, 
2; now possessed by Dominican friars, ib. ; received 
the name of his fiuher and grandfather, Marcus, the 
name of Cicero, whence derived, ib. ; educated with 
his cousins, the young Aculeo's, under the direction 
of L. Crassus, 3 ; placed in a public school under a 
Greek master, ib. ; committed to the poet Arohias, 
much addicted to poetry, publishes a poem while a 
boy, takes the manly gown, 4 ; put under the care 
of Q. Muc Scasvola the augur, afterwards of Scas- 
vola the high-priest, acquires a complete knowledge 
of the laws, 4 ; his manner of improving himself^ 5 ; 
he translates Aratus^s Phsnomena into Latin verse, 
publishes a poem in honour of C. Marius, another 
called Limon, his poetical genius scarce inferior to 
his oratorical, ib. ; studies philosophy, is fond of 
Phaedrus the Epicurean, deserts the principles of 
that sect, ib. ; makes a campaign with the consul 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo in the Marsic war, was pre- 
sent at a conference between the consul and the 
general of the Marsi, 6 ; serves as a volunteer under 
Sylla, relates a remarkable action at which he was 
present, ib. ; saw the entry of C. Marius into Rome, 
7 1 writes his rhetorical pieces, 8 ; scholar to Philo, 
the Academic ; resumes his oratorical studies under 
Molo, the Rhodian, ib. ; studies logic with Diodo- 
tus the Stoic, declaims in Latin and Greek with M. 
Piso and Q. Pompdus, ib. ; puts himself a second 
time under Molo, 10 : improves his language by the 
conversation of the ladies, ib. ; offers himself to the 
bar, ib. ; undertakes the cause of P. Quioctius, ib. ; 
defends S. Roscius of Ameria, 11 ; is applauded for 
it by the whole city, ib. ; defends the rights of cer- 
tain towns of Italy to the freedom of Rome, which 
Sylla had taken firom them, 12 ; travels into Greece 
and Asia, ib. ; lodges at Athens with Antiochus, ib. ; 
meeu there with Atticus, is initiated into the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, pursues his rhetorical studies under 
Demetrius the S}rian, ib. ; goes over into Asia, 
where he is attended by the principal orators of that 
country, 13 ; visits Rhodes on his return, where he 
studies philosophy with Posidonius, and declaims in 
Greek with Molo, ib. ; comes back to Rome after 
an excursion of two years, ib. ; his tnvels the only 
scheme of travelling with credit, ib. ; the story of 
his journey to the Delphic Oracle suspected, 15 ; he 
marries Terentia, 17 ; is made quaestor, pleads the 
cause of Roedus the comedian, 16 ; enters upon the 
qusstorship of Sicily, 18 ; greatly honoured by the 
Sicilians, ]deads for some young officers of quality, 
ib. ; finds out the tomb of Archimedes, unknown 
to the Syracusians, ib. ; his return to Italy, 19 ; 
resolves to reside constantly in Rome, ib. ; strictly 
observes the Cincian law, 21 ; takes all the usual 
ways of recommending himself to the people, 22; 
is elected curule ftdile, undertakes the prosecution 



of Verres, 23 ; goes to Sicily in search of frcta and 
evidence against him, his reception at Syracuse, 24 ; 
and at Messana, ib. ; defeats all the projects of 
Verres by a new way of proceeding, and forces him 
into exile, 25 ; offends the nobility by it, ib. ; se- 
cures the affection of the dtixens, is supplied vritk 
provisions during his aedileship by the Sidlians, 32 ; 
defends Cadna and Fontdus, 33 ; declared pnetor 
in three different assemblies, 35 ; condemns licinius 
Bfacer, ib. ; ascends the rostra the first time^ in 
defence of the Manilian law, 36 ; defends A. 
Cluentius, ib. ; frequents the school of Gnipho, 
37 ; defionds Manilius, ib. ; refuses to accept any 
province, ib. ; takes great pains in suing for the 
consulship, 38 ; employs Atticus to purchase statues 
and other curiosities for him at Athens, ib. ; defends 
C. Cornelius, 39 ; inclined to defend Catiline, ib. ; 
changes his mind, ib. ; appears a candidate for the 
eonsnlship, 40 ; delivers his speech called In Toga 
Candida, defends Q. GaUius, ib. ; proclaimed consul 
by the acclamation of the whole people, 41 ; has a 
son bom to him, 42 ; draws his colleague, C. An- 
tonius, from his old engagements to the interest of 
the republic, ib. ; unites the equestrian order with 
the senate, 43 ; opposes RuUus's sgrarian law, ib. ; 
appeases the people in a tumult against Otho, 45 ; 
persuades the sons of the proscribed to bear thdr 
condition with patience, ib. ; defends C. Rsbirius, 
ib. ; publishes a new law against bribery, 47; 
chaiges Catilins with traitorous designs, ib. ; is or- 
dered to take care that the republic reodve no harm, 
ib. ; is Informed by Curius of all Catiliue*s measures, 
49 ; summons the senate to the temple of Jupiter, 
decrees a reward to the first discoverer of the plot, 
ib. ; drives Catiline out of the dty by a resolute 
speech, ib. ; his second speech sgainst Catiline, 52 ; 
defends L. Murena, 53 ; and C. Piso, 54 ; instructs 
the ambassadors of the Allobroges bow to convict 
the conspirators, 55 ; has public thanks and a sup. 
plication decreed to him for preserving the dty, 56 ; 
his third speech against Cktiline, ib. ; puUishes 
copies of the trial and confesdon of the conspirators, 
57 ; his fourth speech against Catiline, 58 ; stifles 
the information against C«sar, 62; declared the 
Father of his Country, recdves honours frtMn all the 
towns of Italy, ib. ; makes a law to limit the legatio 
libera, ib. ; helps to procure a triumph for L. Lu- 
cullus, 63 ; decrees a thanksgiving of ten days to 
Pompey, ib. ; not suffered by the tribune Metellus 
to speak to the people at the expiration of his con- 
sulship, ib. ; publishes an oration against Metellus, 
writes to Q. Metellus about his brother's treatment 
of him, 65 ; his letter to Pompey, 66 ; gives evi- 
dence against Autronius, 67 ; defends P. Sylla, ib.; 
buys a house on the Palatine hill with borrowed 
money, 68 ; gives testimony against Clodius, 70 ; 
defends the poet Archias, 71 ; his judgment of 
Cato, 74 ; moderates Pompey*s agrarian law to the 
satisfaction of both parties, 75 ; not permitted to 
leave Rome when chosen by lot an ambassador to 
the Gallic cities, ib. ; publishes the memoirs of bis 
consulship in Greek, ib. ; writes a Latin poem on 
his own history, 76 ; publishes his consular orations, 
and Aratus's Prognostics translated by him into 
Latin verse, ib. ; unites himself with Pompey, jus- 
tifies this step, 77 ; his conduct with regard to CiBsar 
and the triumvirate, 78 ; defends C. Antonius, bis 
collesgue, 79 ; employs himself in pleading causes, 
82 ; defends L. Valerius Flaccus, ib. ; advises 
Pompey to a breach with Caesar, 85 ; is alarmed by 
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nofiot'i tribniuitey pretses Atticas to retnra to 
Xmdc, 86 ; refuMs the honours offered hj Cnear, 
& ; depends on Pompej, but finds feaion to distnut 
km, 8i ; expreflset an inclination to the angurate, 
kt dropfl it, ib. ; ii Tindicated from an unjust cen- 
i«re oo that aecount, n. ib. ; conceiTes hopes of 
P»o and Gabiniusy but is soon convinced of his 
niKake, 88 ; provides L. Ninnins, tribune, to op- 
poM Clodioa^s laws, but consents to let them pass, 
^9 ; is rednced to the condition of a criminal, and 
^jtufivs his habit upon it, ib. ; is defended bj the 
ba^ts and jounf nobility, who perpetually attend 
kim, ib. ; is deserted by Pompey, 91 ; submits to 
1 Tolttntary exile, and consecrates a statue of Minenra 
a the temple of Jupiter, 92 ; repents his quitting 
(te rity, charges the advisers of it with perfidy, 94 ; 
cxphins the motives of his retreat, 95 ; spends 
incTsl days at Yibo, not suffered to enter into 
Stilj by C. Virgilius the pnetor, 96 ; honourably 
nenved by all the towns through whieh he passed, 
%^: presses Atticus to come to him, 97; lodges 
vitb M. Lenius near Brundisium, ib. ; his dream, 
^ ; trrives at Dyrrbachium, is conducted to Thes- 
alnica by Cn. Plandus, 98 ; declines an interview 
«nk his brother, ib. ; bis dejection in his exile, ib. ; 
oosy for the publication of one of hb invective 
MttkHis, 101 ; returns to Dyrrbachium, 103 ; dis- 
^ined with the mansgement of his friends at Rome, 
^ ; his restoration decreed in Manuals monument, 
V07 ; and confirmed by all the centuries, 110 ; his 
pnficss from Brundisium to Rome, ib. &c ; returns 
tiaokj to the senate and people. 111 ; proposes a 
^ (or granting to Pompey the administration of all 
^ com and provisions of the republic, 112; pleads 
tor the restitution of his palatine house, 113 ; re- 
Wds his Tusculan villa, 116 ; takes down the acts 
of bit banishment from the capitol, ib. ; is assaulted 
ia tbe streets by Clodius, 117 ; labours to get the 
mnmission of restoring king Ptolemy granted to 
Lmulus, 119 ; unites himself with Pompey, J 21 ; 
<iefends L. Bestia, 122 ; promotes a decree for pro- 
Jflsging Cesar's command, ib. ; defends P. Sextius, 
^; mores for reconsidering Caesar's act, for the 
^maon of the Campanian lands, but drops that 
•«tioQ, 123 ; the grounds of his conduct towards 
^ triumvirate, &c. 124 ; rebuilds his houses, 125 ; 
Bide uneasy in his domestic affairs, ib. ; applies the 
ttnrer of the hamspines to the violences of Clo. 
^^K 126; persuades the senate to recal Piso and 
Gtbbius from their provinces, 127 ; defends Com. 
Bslbns and M. Cselius, ib. ; writes a poem in com- 
fJimmt to Cssar, 128 ; engages Lnoceins to write 
tk history of bis acts, ib. ; sp^s his invective ora- 
two against Piso, 131 ; is present at Pompey's shows, 
>od defends Gallus Caninius, 132; finishes his Pala. 
tin« house, and prepares an inscription for it, and for 
^ temple of Telius, ib. ; bis quarrel and reconci- 
Mm with Crassus, 133 ; finishes his piece on the 
Complete Orator, ib. ; composes a treatise on Politics, 
135; enters into an intimacy with Caesar, ib. ; writes 
tferies of letters to Trebltius in Gaul, 136 ; sends 
t Greek poem on his consulship to Caesar, and writes 
Q epic poem in honour of him, 138 ; defends Plan- 
citts, 140 ; and Vatinius, ib. ; gives evidence against 
Gtinnins, 141 ; defends him in a second trial, 142; 
i^logises for that conduct, ib. ; defends C. Rabirius, 
U3; accepts Pompey's lieutenancy in Spain, but 
migns it, 144 ; begins a correspondence of letters 
^th Curio, 146; elected into the college of augurs, 
U7 ; uses hb utmost endeavours in promoting Milo 



to the consulship, 147 ; not deterred from undertak- 
ing Milo's defence, 149 ; accuses the tribune Bursa, 
152 ; writes his treatise on Laws, ib. ; decides a dis- 
pute about the inscription prepared by Pompey for 
his new temple, 153 ; succeeds to the government of 
Cilicia against his will, ib.; not pleased with his provin- 
c^l government, 154 ; sets forward towards it, ib. ; 
sends an account to Atticus of Pomponia*s behaviour 
to his brother, ib. ; has an interview with Pompey 
at Tarentum, 155 ; arrives at Athens, and lodges 
with Aristus, ib. ; writes to C. Memmius, in favour 
of the Epicureans, ib. ; rallies Trebatius on his 
turning Epicurean, 156 ; sets forward towards Asia, 
ib., lands at Ephesus, 157; arrives at Laodicea, and 
enters upon his command, ib. ; forbids all expense 
to be made upon himself or company, by the cities 
through which he passed, ib. ; secures his province 
from the inroads of the Parthians, ib. ; takes king 
Ariobananes under his protection, 158 ; refuses to 
accept any present from him, ib. ; solicits him to 
pay his debt to Bratus with the money offered to 
himself, ib. ; frees the Salaminiaus from the oppres- 
sions of Scaptins, Bmtus's agent, 159 ; complains of 
Bratus to Atticus, ib. ; saluted emperor by his army, 
160 ; takes Pindenissum, 161 ; receives hostsges 
from the Tiburani, ib. ; entertains thoughts of a 
triumph, sends an account of his expedition to Cato, 
ib. ; has a public thanksgiving decreed to him, ib. ; 
is displeased with Cato, for refusing his vote to it, 
162 ; sends hn son and nephew to king Deiotams's 
court, ib. ; govems his province with singular mode- 
ration and probity, ib. ; disgusts his predecessor 
Appius by it, 163 ; resolves to assist Appius when 
impeached by his son-in-law Dolabella, 165 ; begs 
of the consuls by letter not to prolong his govern- 
ment, 167 ; commits his province to his quaestor, 
ib. ; calls at Rhodes on his return, 168; is much 
afiiMted with the news of Hortensius's death, ib. ; 
arrives at Athens, ib. ; resolves to sue for a triumph, 
169 ; has an intenriew with Pompey, 170 ; solicits 
an accommodation between him and Caesar, 171 ; 
arrives at Rome, ib. ; has the command of Capua 
committed to him, but resigns it, 173 ; has an inter- 
view with Caesar, 180 ; pressed by Caesar, Antony, 
&c., not to follow Pompey, 181 ; resolves to go after 
him, 182 ; has a conference with Servius Sulpicius, 
184; goes to Pompey, 185; his behaviour in that 
camp, and sentiments of the war, 18^ ; some of his 
jokes upon the management of it, n. ", ib. ; he 
refuses the command of it after the battle of Phar- 
salia, 189 ; had like to have been killed for it by 
young Pompey, ib. ; returns to Italy, ib.; finds his 
domestic affidrs in great disorder, ib. ; uneasy in his 
residence at Brandisium, 192 ; received kindly by 
Caesar, returns to Rome, 194 ; resumes his studies, 
and enters into a strict friendship with Yarro, 195 ; 
puts away his wife Terentia, ib. ; marries Publilia, 
196 ; his railleries on Cnsar's administration, n. *, 
ib. ; caressed by Csesar and his friends, 197 ; writes 
a book in praise of Cato, 199 ; publishes his Orator, 
200 ; returns thanks to Caesar for the pardon of M. 
Marcellus, ib. ; defends Ligarius, 202 ; sends his 
son to Athens, 204 ; exceedingly afl9icted by the 
death of his daughter, ib. ; resolves to build a temple 
to her, 207 ; his reasons for it, n. ', ib. ; applies 
, himself closely to the study of philosophy, 210 ; 
publishes a piece called Hortensius, another on 
the Philosophy of the Academy, ib. ; his treatise 
De Finibutf 211 ; his Tusculan Disputations, ib. ; 
writes a funeral encomium on Porcia, Cato's sister, 
Y 
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21 1 ; is pretted to write •omethinji^ to C»nr, bat 
discouraged br the difficulty of it, 212 ; defends king 
Deiounis, 214 ; entertains C»sar at his house, 215 ; 
how fiur accessory to Cesar's death, 223 ; urges the 
conspirators to support that act by rigorous measures, 
225 ; leaves Rome, dissatisfied with the indolence 
of his fneuds, 227 ; disgusted with Cleopatra, ia *n 
interview with her, 228 ; endeavours to draw 
Hirtius and Pansa to the interests of the republic, 
230 ; writes his treatise on the Nature of the Gods, 
on Divination, 235 ; on the advantages of Old Age, 
on Friendship, 236 ; on Fate, his Anecdote, 236 ; 
approaches towards Rome, but is dissuaded from 
entering it, ib. ; obtains an honorary lieutenancy, 
and resolves to visit his son at Athens, 237 ; Ubours 
to reconcile Hirtius to the conspirators, ib. ; assists 
at a conference with Brutus and his friends, 238 ; 
begins to cherish Octavius as a check to Antony, ib. ; 
begins his Book of Offices, ib. ; and an oration 
adapted to the times, ib. ; takes his leave of Atticus 
with great tenderness, ib. ; sends him his piece on 
Glory, 239 ; some account of that piece, is. *, ib. ; 
sets forward towards Athens, 241 ; writes his Treatise 
of Topics at sea* ib. ; his manner of writing prefaces, 
fi. \ 242 ; encouraged by good news from Rome, 
he drops the pursuit of his voyage, ib. ; has an inter- 
view with Brutus, ib. ; and arrives at Rome, ib. ; 
delivers the first of his Philippics, 243 ; retires to 
Naples, composes his second Philippic, 244 ; consents 
to support Octavius, on certain conditionst 245 ; 
finishes his Book of Offices, 246 ; writes his Stoical 
Paradoxes, ib. ; comes back to Rome upon Antony's 
leaving it, 247 ; speaks his third Philippic, 248 ; 
his fourth, ih.; publishes his second Philippic, ib..; 
speaks his fifth, 249 ; called for by the people to give 
them an account of the deliberations of the senate, 
251 ; speaks his sixth Philippic, ib. ; his seventh, 
252 ; opposed by Calenus in idl his motions against 
Antony, procures a decree to put on the sagum, or 
habit of war, 253 ; speaks his eighth Philippic, ib. ; 
his ninth, 254 ; his tenth, 256 ; his eleventh, 259 ; 
his statue of Minerva dedicated in the capitol, struck 
by lightning, and repaired by the senate, 261 ; speaks 
his twelfth Philippic, ib. ; his thirteenth, 263 ; his 
noble struggle in defence of the republic's liberty, 
266 ; his pains to engage Lepidus, Pollio, and Plan- 
cus, in the same cause, ib. ; mortifies Servilius in 
the senate, 268 ; disturbed by a report of his design- 
ing to make himself master of the city, 269 ; carried 
in triumph to the capitol, on the news of Antony's 
defeat, 271 ; speaks his fourteenth Philippic, ib. ; 
presses Brutus to come into Italy, 274 ; decrees an 
ovation to Octavius, with public honours to Hirtius, 
Pansa,Aquila,&c,ib.; expostulates with D. Brutus, 
on Antony's escape, 275 ; blames M. Brutus's cle- 
mency to C. Antony, ib. ; utterly averse to the 
consulship of Octavius, 280 ; presses Brutus and 
Cassias to hasten to Italy, 281 ; his conduct from 
the time of Cesar's death vindicated, and com- 
pared with Brutas's, 283, 288 ; his own account 
of it in a letter to Bmtus, 284; cleared from 
a calumny, intimated in a letter of Bmtus, n. ', 
288 ; proscribed by the triamvirate, 289 ; might 
have escaped into Macedonia, ib. ; had early notice 
of his danger, embarks at Asturia, 290 ; preferred 
death to the fatigues of camps and the sea, forced 
by his slavet to attempt a flight, overtaken by 
his pursuers, iK ; orders his slaves not to resist, 
ib.; meets his death with the greatest firmness; 
his head and hands cut off and placed upon the 



rostra, 291 ; the spot where he fell visited by tra 
vellers, ib. ; why Viipl and Horace make no men 
tion of him, ib. ; Livy's character of him, am 
Augustus's, ib. ; Paterculus's encomium of him, ib. 
all the succeeding writers vie with each other ii 
praising him, ih. ; of his person, and care of hi 
health, 292 ; his clothes and dress, ib. ; his domesti' 
and social character, ib. ; his high notions of friend 
ship; of gratitude, 288 ; of placability to enenaies 
ib. ; his splendid manner of living, 293 ; his ga; 
and sprightly temper, ib. ; thought to affect rsiller 
too much, ib. ; as famous for wit at for eloquence 
ib. ; a collection of his sayings published by Trebo- 
nius, ib. ; a more copious one by Tiro after bii 
death, ib. ; an account of the number, situation, anc 
condition of his several villas, 294 ; an epigram or 
his academy or Pateolan Villa, ib. ; his furniture 
rich and elegant ;| a cedar table of his remaininf 
in Pliny's time, 295 ; the source of his great wealth 
ib. ; his moral character unblemished ; be had n< 
intrigaee with the ladies, 295, 296 ; was though 
too sanguine in prosperity, desponding in adversity 
296 ; the love of glory his chief passion, ib. ; thi 
nature of that passion explained and vindicated, ib. 
his great learning in every branch of science, 298 
his works the most precious remains of antiquity, ib. 
his industry incredible* ib. ; a character of his let 
ters, familiar, jocose, political, recommendatory, ib. 
preferable to the letters of all who lived after him 
compared particularly with Pliny's, 299 ; his hiata 
rical works lost, 300 ; his plan for a general history^ 
ib. ; no remains of his poetry but some Bcattere<! 
fragments, ib. ; these show a genius, ib. ; a charactei 
of his eloquence, 301 ; compared with that of De< 
mosthenes, ib. ; and that of his contemporaries wh( 
pretended to an Attic taste, ib. ; his philosophy 
drawn from the Academy, 302 ; an account of it a 
explained by himself, 303 ; a judgment on a va. 
rious reading in his treatise on the Nature of the Gods 
n. ', 303 ; he became a convert to the New Academy 
304 ; the difficulty of discovering his real sentiment 
stated, ib. ; why they are not to be sought in hi: 
orations, ib. ; which yet are good testimonies o 
£acts, n. *, 305 ; his letters lay open his heart, bn 
with some exceptions, ib. ; his philosophical worki 
give a history of the ancient philosophy, ib. ; th< 
key to his proper sentiments, ib. ; he has declarer 
no precise opinions in natural philosophy, ib. ; ye 
was acquainted with some of the fundamental prin 
ciples of it, which pau for the discoveries of moden 
ages, 305 ; he believed a God, a providence, th< 
immortality of the soul, and a future state of reward 
and punishments, 305, 306 ; his opinion of the reU 
gion of Rome considered, 307 ; an observation o 
Polybius upon it, n. *, ib. ; his own religion divini 
308 ; he deduced the origin of duty, moral obliga 
tion, and the eternal difference of good and ill^ frua 
the will of God, ib. 5cc. ; his system of religion an^ 
morality, contained in his books on Government, oi 
Laws, and on Offices, 309 ; the noblest system en 
published to the heathin world, ib. ; an objectioD t 
his belief of it suted and answered, ib., &c. ; U 
rule of following nature explained, n. ', ib. ; n 
political principles and conduct illustrated, 31 0, &c. 
compared with Cato's, 811, 312; with Atticus'l 
311 ; his rule of managing the men of power, it^ 
&c. ; his true principles always displayed themseivi 
wheft he was at liberty to exert tbem, 312 ; m 
death violent but not untimely, ib. ; what he seeme 
to have wished, ib. ; the last act of his life glorious, il 
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CSeero, the um, invested "with the " maoly gown" at 
Axpinnm, 180 ; carried by hit &ther to Pompe7*8 
camp, 185; commandB a wing of Pompey't horse, 
189 ; sent to Athens to study onder Cratippas, 204 ; 
■ra^ commended and belored by Brutus, 257 ; en. 
traated with the command of his horse in Macedonia, 
258 ; defeats C. Antony and takes him prisoner, 
265 ; his charscter injuriously treated by posterity, 
ib. ; a true account of it, and a summary view of 
hie life, 312, &c* 

OterOf Q., attends his brother into Cilida, as one of 
his lieutenants, 154 ; resolves to follow him into 
P«Miipey*s camp, 1 85 ; obtains pardon from Cesar, 
189 ; reviles his brother in his letters and speeches 
to Caaar's friends, 190 ; gives a disadvantageous 
cbflLiactef of the consuls, Pansa and Hirtius, 273 ; 
is proscribed by the triumvirate, 290 ; conceals 
UflDself in Rome, but is discovered and killed, toge- 
&er with his son, 315 

Qeero, Q., the son, gives information to Casar of his 
mde'a disaffection to him, 181 ; makes an oration 
againat his uncle, 190 ; abuses both the uncle and 
his fiubcr to please Casar's fnends, 212 ; deseru 
Antonj and is reconciled to his &ther and uncle, 
240 ; is presented to Brutus, 241 ; undertakes to 
aeeuae Aiatony to the people, ib. ; is abused by 
AmUmj in his edicts, 247 ; is proscribed, taken in 
Rome, and killed with his &ther, 315 

CWioa, M. Trib., his law prohibiting patrons to take 
money or presents from their clients, 16 

Onna, Uie consul, driven out of Rome and deposed by 
hss colleague Octavius, recalls Marius, enters Rome 
with a superior force and puts sU his enemies to tho 
sword, 7 ; killed in a mutiny of his soldiers, 9 

Cinna, L. Cornelius, pnetor, applauds the act of killing 
Caaar in a speech to the people, 224 ; in danger of 
Ub Hfe from Casar^s Teteran soldiers, ib. 

Ciana, Helvius, tribune, mistaken forL. Cornelius 
Qnna, and torn to pieces by the rabble, 226 

Cis|iEns, tribune, beaten by Clodius, 106 

CWic crown, wliat, Ac., 14 

C)ssBacalwriters,why so called, 35 n. 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, flies from Rome upon the 
dath of CflMar, 228 ; her conference there with 
(^cero, ib. 

Godtus^ P., his charuter, 6B ; pro&nes the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea, ib. ; his trial for it, 69 ; becomes 
a declared enemy to Cicero, 71 ; his project to get 
himself chosen tribune by the means of an adoption, 
76 ; the law of his adoption carried by the assistance 
of Caaar and Pompey, 80 ; his pretended quarrel 
vith Caaar, 81 ; is elected a tribune, and threatens 
Cicero, 86 ; promises Pompey to be at his devotion, 
ib. ; does not suffer Bibulus to speak to the people 
on laying down his consulship, 87 ; baigains with 
Piao and Gabinius to oppress Cicero, 88 ; endeavours 
to gam the people by popuhur laws, 89 ; insulu 
Ckixo, ib. ; produces the consuls to give their opi> 
oion on Cicero*s consulship, 90 ; repeals the ^lian 
and Fuaian lavrs, 91 ; publishes a law for Cicero's 
banishment, 93 ; demolishes Cicero's houses, ib. ; 
persecutes his vrife and children, 94 ; poisons Q. Seius 
Posthnmus for refusing to sell his house to him, ib. ; 
procures a law to depose Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, 
cbaiges Cato with the execution of it, 95 ; is con- 
gntulated upon it by Casar, 96 ; affix>nU Pompey 
by seizing Tigranes his prisoner, 100 ; forms a plot 
against Pompey's life, ib. ; attacks the triumvirate 
and Gabinius, 104 ; drives Fabridus and Cispius 
the tribunes out of the forum with great slaughter, 
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106 ; impeached by Milo, screened by Metellus, 
107 ; endeavours to raise fresh tumults against 
Ci(»ro, 112 ; opposes the restitution of his Palatine 
house, 115; commits great outrages against Cicero 
and Milo, 116; chosen adile, 120 ; impeaches Milo, 
ib. ; applies the answer of the haruspices to the 
case of Cicero, 126 ; impeaches the tribunes Suffe- * 
nas, C. Cato, and Prodlius, 140 ; killed by Milo, 
148 
Clodius, Sext., tried and banished for his violences at 

Clodius's funeral, 151 
Consuls, the method of choosing them, 41 
Cornelius, C, tribune, raises great disorders in the city 
by the publication of new laws, 35 ; accused for 
practices against the state, defended by Cicero, 39 
Comifidus, proconsul of Africa, continued firm to the 

cause of liberty, 268 
Corradus, Seb., his Life of Cicero, what, pref. xiv 
Cotta, an orator of the first character, 16 ; his way of 
speaking, ib. ; obtains the consulship, 17; moves 
the senate to recall Cicero, 105 
Crassus, L. the first orator of his time, directed the 

method of Cicero's education, 3 
Crassus, M. obtains the decree of an ovation and laurel 
crown for putting an end to tho Servile war, 20 ; his 
riches and manner of raising them, 21 ; chosen coo. 
sol with Pompey, ib. ; supposed to be in a conspiracy 
with Catiline, CsMar, ^c, supports Piso a^inst 
Pompey, 37 ; accused of a correspondence with 
Catiline, 62 ; corrupts the judges in Clodius's trial, 
70 ; discomposes Pompey by praising Cicero*s acts, 
72 ; prepares for his Eastern expedition in defiance 
of the auspices, 133 ; reconciled to Cicero, ib.; his 
death, 146 
Crassus, P., the son, his death and character, 147 
Cratippus, the Peripatetic, preceptor to young Cicero 

at Athens, 204, 312, 313 
Cremutius, Cordus, put to death by Tiberius for prais- 
ing Brutus, 291 
Crete, subjected to the Romans, 20 
Crown, laurel, the ornament of a triumph, 20 
Crown, myrtle, of an ovation, 20 
Curio, C. Scribonius, consul, an orator of a peculiar 

action and manner of speaking, 17 
Curio, the son, the most active opposer of the trium- 
virate, 84 ; clears himself from the charge of a plot, 
85 ; enters into a correspondente of letters with 
Cicero; his character, 146. 
Curio obtains the tribunate, changes his party and de- 
clares for Caaar, 167; flies to Casar^s camp, 171 ; 
drives Cato out of Sidly; is destroyed with his 
whole army in Africa, 192 ; his character, ib. 
Curius, one of Catiline*s conspirators, discovers their 
counsels to Cicero by Fulvia bis mistress, 49 ; ac- 
cuses Casar, and claims the reward decreed to the 
first discoverer of the plot, 66 



Daiusippus, prater of the city, kills the principal se- 
nators by order of young Marius, 9 

Decemviri, the guardians of the Sibylline books, 
who, 307 

Deiotarus, king of Galatia ; a fiaithful ally of Rome : 
prepares to join with Cicero against the Parthians, 
157; deprived of part of his dominions by Casar, 
214 ; accused of a design against Cesar's lifo, ib. ; 
defended by Brutus and by Cicero, 215 ; purchased 
his dominions again of Antony, 234 
Y 2 
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Demetrius, muter of rhetoric to Cicero at Athens, 12 

Dictatorship, some account of that office, 10 

Dion Cassius ; the grounds of his malignity to Cicero, 

prtf, xiii 
Diodotus, a Stoic, lived with Cicero,'8 
Dionysius, of Magnesia, a filmed rhetorician, attended 

Cicero in his travels, 13 
Dion jsiuB, tutor to the two joung Ciceros« 1 62 
Divination, artificial and natural; what, 307 
Divination, a speech of Cicero so called ; why, 235 
Divorce, a custom mentioned on that occasion, 196, 

Dolabella, P. Comelins, his character; marries Cicero's 
daughter, 164 ; impeaches Appius, ih. ; solicits 
Cicero to desert Pompey, 189; raises great tumults 
in Rome, 190 ; is divorced from Tullia, ib. ; makes 
a speech in the senate against Antony, 216; assumes 
the consulship upon Caesar's death, 229 ; demolishes 
the altar erected to Cnsar, and -acts vigorously on 
the side of liberty, ib. ; bribed by Antony to sub- 
vert the republic, 235 ; leaves the city to get pos. 
session of Syria against Cassius, 258; surprises 
Smyrna by stratagem, and puts Trehonius to death, 
ib. ; is declared a public enemy, 259 ; pursued and 
defeated by Cassius ; kills himself, 276 

Domitius, taken and dismissed by Cssar at Corfiniam, 
175 

Drufus, the tribune, assassinated, 5 



E. 

ELEDsniuif Mysteries, 12; some acconnt of them, 
n. S ib. 

Emperor, the signification of that title, n. *, 66 

Epicureans, their reverence for the ruins of Epicurus^s 
walls, 155; many of them highly esteemed by 
Cicero, 156; the greatest part of the nobility and 
of Cicero's friends of that sect, n. *, 310 

Episcopus, a remark on the use of that name, n. *, 1 73 

Equestrian dignity, or the order of knights, what it 
was, n. ^, I ; the judgment of causes taken from 
them and restored to the senate, 10 ; recover their 
right of judicature, 31 ; obtain distinct seats in the 
theatres by Otho*s law, 34 

Erana, the capital of Amanus, makes a stout defence 
against Cicero, 160 

Evocati, what they were, n. «, 270 



Fabu, sister to Cicero*s wife Terentia, one of the 

vestal villus, tried for incest with Catiline and 

acquitted, 41 
Fabius, Q., chosen consul by Caesar, 214 ; triumphs, 

ib.; his death, 216 
Fabricius, Fraftc, his Life of Cicero what, ptef. xiv 
Fabridus, the tribune, driven out of the forum by 

Clodius, 106 
Fathers, Latin, made great use of Cicero's writings, 

n. % 210 
Favonius, the mimic of Cato, 161 
Fever, pleuritic, the common distemper of ancient 

and modem Rome, n. k, 7 
Fibrenus, a little river running through Cicero's 

estate, 2 
Flaccus, L. Valerius, accused of mal-administration, 

defended by Cicero, 82 
Flaccus, M. Lenius, entertains Cicero in his exile, 97 



Flavius, the tribune, commits the consul Metellus to 

prison, 75 
Forum, the great square of Rome, 4 



Qabinius, a., tribune, proposes a law to grant an ex. 
traordinary commission to Pompey, 33 ; is chosen 
consul. 88 ; combines with Clodius to oppress 
Cicero, ib. ; his character, ib. ; rejects the petition 
of the knights in fiivour of Cicero, banishes L. Lamia 
for bis zeal in Cicero's service, 89 ; brags of having 
been the favourite of Catiline, 93 ; fights for Pom- 
pey against Clodius, 100 ; goes to his province of 
Syria, 105 ; sends an account of his victory over 
Aristobulus, but is refused the honour of a thanks- 
giving, 126 ; recalled from his province by the 
senate, 127 ; restores king Ptolemy, 130; returns 
to Rome, is impeached of treason, &c., 141 ; is de. 
fended by Cicero, 142 

Oallius, Q., defended by Cicero, 40 

Gaul, Narbonese, the general character of its people 
by Cicero, 33 

G^llius, L. and Cn. Lentulus, exercise the office of 
censors with rigour, 31 

Gnipho, a celebrated rhetorician, kept a school in 
Rome, 37 

Gracchi, said to derive their eloquence from their 
mother Cornelia, S 

Greeks, the best masters of eloquence, 3 

Greek learning, in great vogue at Rome, 10 

Greek writers, to be read with caution on Roman 
aflUrs, pref. xii 



H. 



Hadrian died in Cicero's Putoolan villa, n. 295 

HarusfHces, their answer concerning certain prodigies, 
126 ; their office and character, 307 

Helvia, Cicero's mothe-*, rich and well descended, 
never once mentioned by Cicero, a story told of her 
by Quintus, 1 

HermathensB and Henneracla;, what sort of figures, 38 

Herophilus, an impostor, pretending to be the grandson 
of C. Marius, banished by Caisar, 210 ; put to death 
by Antony, 227 

Hirtius writes against Cicero's Cato, 199 ; sends 
Cicero an account of Canar*s success in Spain, 212; 
defends Cicero against his nephew Quintus, ib. \ 
marches with his army against Antony, 252 ; gaini 
a considerable victory over him, 270 ; totally routa 
him in a second engagement, in which he himseij 
was killed, 272 ; his character, 273 I 

History of the lives of great men, the most entertain^ 
ing, Tpref^ x. ; a plan for a general history dravrd 
by Cicero, f/ref, xi. ; the auUaor's method of conn 
piling the present history, |>r^. xii. ; a general mil 
of writing it, ib. xiii 

Horace, a passage in him illustrated, n. P, 138 

Hortensius, the reigning orator at the bar, a volnnteci 
in the Marsic war, commands a regiment, 6 ; rais^ 
Cicero's emulation, 8; his way of speaking, 16| 
called the Player for his theatrical action, 22 ; tl^ 
king of the forum, 23 ; opposes the Gabinian lan^ 
34 ; suspected by Cicero of treachery towards biii| 
94 ; his death and character, 168 

Hypssens, impeached of bribery and treated with in 
humanity by Pompey, 152 
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Idolatry, one of its tources intimfttedy n. ', 207 ; 

Jeniaalem besieged and taken by Pompey, 72 

Jews, their number and credit at Rome, 83 ; zealously 

attached to Cvsar, hated Pompey for his affront to 

their temple, 226 
Interrex, what sort of magistrate, 145 
Interregnum, the longest ever known in Rome, 146 
Jaha, king, supports the Pompeians in Africa, 192 
Julia, Caesar's daughter and Pompey's wife, dies in 

thUdbed ; the unhappy consequences of her death, 

144 



K. 



KiLKooAR, Roman, reformed by Caesar, n.^,\B5 



L&Bmrus, T., tribune, suborned by Caesar to accnse 
C. Rabirius, 46 ; opens Cnstr's way to the high 
pn»thood, 47 ; one of Caesar's lieutenants, rerolts 
to Pompey, 1 73 

Ldia, the wife of Scavola the augur, eminent for her 
elegance of speaking, 10 

LUrrensis, lieutenant to Lepidus, informs Plancus of 
bis treachery, 278 ; lays violent hands upon him- 
self ib. 

Law, raised its professors to the highest honours, 4 ; 
Cindan, 16 ; Gabinian, 33 ; of L. Otho, 34 ; Cal- 
pornian, 35 ; Manilian, ib. ; Papian, 39 ; ^lian 
and Fusian, 91 

Uwsy tome new ones occasion distnrbancesin the city, 
33 ; two proposed by Cicero, 62 

L^ades usually bequeathed by clients to their patrons, 
295 

LfEgatio libera, what, 62 

LenmluB, one of Catiline's conspirators, 48; his cha- 
racter, ib. ; strangled in prison, 61 

Leotalus, P. Cornelius, consul, moves the senate for 
tbe restoration of Cicero, 101 ; the chief promoter 
of Cicero's return, 111; ambitious of the commission 
oi replacing king Ptolemy, 118; leaves his af^rs 
to Cicero and sets out for Cilicia, 119; lays aside 
the thoughts of restoring Ptolemy, ib. ; taken at 
Corfininm and dismissed by Cmar, 176 

Lepidtis, M.> enters into a civil war against his coU 
league Q. Catulus, 1 5 ; managed by Antony ; seizes 
tbe bigh-priesthooid after Cesar's death, 225 ; offers 
hoooutable terms to S. Pompey, ib. ; writes to the 
senate to exhort them to a peace with Antony, 263 ; 
suspected of a secret understanding with him, ib. ; 
excuses his sending succours to him, 274 ; acts a 
tmcherous pairt with Plancus, and joins camps with 
Antony, 277 ; declared a public enemy, 278 ; forms 
tbe league of the second triumvirate with Caesar and 
Antony, 288; proscribes his own brother in ex- 
change for Cicero, 289 ; a weak man, the dupe of 
h» two colleagues, deserted bis true interest, stripped 
of bis dignity by Octavius, 290 

Letters of Cicero to Att:cu8,33, 38, 39, 73, 104, 154, 
158, 159. 160, 161, 162, 163, 167, 168, 169, 170, 
171,172,173,175, 176,178,179, 180,183,184, 
190. 193, 195, 199,204,205,207,212,213,214, 
215, 223, 228, 229, 230, 231, 232, 234, 236, 238, 
239, 241, 242, 246, 247 ; to Q. Metellus Ccler, 
65 ; to Pompey, 66 ; to Terentia, 102 ; to Callus, 



117; to Lentulus, 124, 142 ; toLucceius, 128 ; to 
M. Marius, 132; to J. Caesar, 136 ; to Q. Cicero, 
141 ; to Curio, 146, 148; to Marius, 152; to 
Memmius, 155 ; to Trebatius, 156 ; to M. Ciclius, 
156, 166; to Cato, 158; to Papirius Pstus, 161, 
196, 197, 198; to Appius, 164; to Curio, 167; 
to Tiro, 169; to Pompey, 177; to Cassar, 179; 
190; to Varro, 194, 195, 198; to Plancus, 196; 
to Ampius, 198; to Serv. Sulpicius, 200, 206; 
to Ligarius, 202; to Cassius, 213, 244, 253, 
260, 282; to Curius, 216; to Dolabella, 229; 
to Matius, 233 ; to Lepidus, 265 ; to Plancus, ib. 
266, 267; to M. Brutus, 258, 265, 268, 274, 
275, 276, 279, 281, 284; to D. Brutus, 275.277, 
280 ; to Comificius, 283 ; of M. Caslius to Cicero, 
156, 165. 181, 187; of Cato to Cicero, 162; of 
Pompey to Domitius, 175 ; to Cicero, 177; of 
Cssar to Cicero, 176, 179, 181 ; of Balbus to 
Cicero, 1 78, 180 ; of Balbus and Oppius to Cicero, 
179; of Antony to Cicero, 181, 183, 227 ; to Hii^ 
tius and Octavius, 263; of Dolabella to Cicero, 
187 ; of Serv. Sulpicius to Cicero, 205, 208 ; of 
Cassius to Cicero, 212, 268 ; of Matins to Cicero, 
233 ; of Brutus and Cassius to M. Antony, 235, 
244 ; of Hirtius to Cicero, 237 ; of M. Brutus to 
the consuls, 256; to Cicero, 257, 279, 286; of 
Plancus to Cicero, 267, 274, 277, 278 ; of Pollio 
to Cicero, 267, 274 ; of Oalba to Cicero, 270 ; of 
Lepidus to Cicero, 274 ; and to the senate, 278 ; 
of D. Brutus to Cicero, 275, 277, 280 ; of Tre- 
bonius to Cicero, 236, 313 ; of Cicero, the son, to 
Tiro, 313 
Letters of Cicero to Atticus, the memoirs of those 

times, pre/, xv 
Ligarius, pardoned by Ciesar, 202 ; his character, 203 
Livy, called a Pompeian by Augustus. 291 
Lollius, M., one of the chiefs in Clodius's mob, 112 
Lucceius, Cicero*s friend, a celebrated writer, 128 ; 

undertakes the life of Cicero, ib. 
Lucullus, L., defeats the violences of the tribune L. 
Quinctius, 19 ; obtains the command of the Mithri- 
datic war, 20 ; drives Mithridates out of the king- 
dom of Pontus, and gains many glorious victories, 
36 ; bis soldiers mutiny against him, ib. ; he tri- 
umphs, retires from public affairs, his character, 63 
Luperci, instituted in honour of Caesar, 217 
Lupus, tribune, proposes the annulling of Caesar*8 act 

for the division of the Campanian lands, 118 
Lustrieal day, what it was, 2 

Lyceum, a g^nnnasium at Athens, where Aristotle 
opened bis school, 302 



M. 



Mackr, L., accused of oppression, and condemned by 
Cicero, the story of his death, 35 

Mamurra, commander of C8e8ar*s artillery, bis cha- 
racter, n. *, 215 

Manilius, tribune, raises disturbances in the city by H 
new law. publishes a law to transfer the command 
of the Mithridatic war from Lucullus to Pompey, 
35 ; accused of corruption, and defended by Cicero, 
37 

Manlius, raises an army for the service of Catiline, 48 ; 
declared a public enemy, 52 

Manly gown, at what age given, &c. 4' 

Marcellinus, cousul, a firm opposer of the triumvinte, 
treats Pompey roughly, 121 ; endeavours to alarm 
the city with the danger of his power, 129 
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Marcellus, M., codbuI, C»sar*s great enemj, moret 
the senate for several decrees against him, 1 65 ; 
pardoned by Caesar after the battle of Pharsalia, 
200 ; stabbed by ins friend and client Magiui, 208 ; 
his cbarM^ter, 209 
MarceUus, C, consu]^ moves for a successor to Cnsar, 
opposed by Paallus, his colleague, and Curio, the 
tribune, 167 
Marius, his behaviour in the Marsic war, 6 ; endea- 
vours to get the command of the Mithridatic war 
transferred from Sylla to himself, forced to fly, 
plunges himself into the marshes, where he is dis- 
covered and preserved by the people of Mintumum, 
transports himself to Africa, 7 ; the story of the 
Gallic soldier sent to kill him thought &bulous, n. 
ib. ; is recalled and enters Rome, exercises great 
cruelties, ib.; his death and character, ib.; his 
remains thrown into the river Anio by Sylla, 15 
Marius, the son, besieged in Pnenette, puts an end to 

his own life, 9 
Marsic war, called the Italic and Social, some account 

of it, 5 
MaruUus and Cnsetius, deposed the tribunate by 

Cosar, 217 
Matins, an intimate friend of Cesar, laments his death, 
230 ; undertakes the management of Octavius' 
shows in honour of Ceesar, 232 ; vindicates his con- 
duct in a letter to Cicero, 233 ; his character, n. *■, 
234 
Memmius, C, informs the senate of a strange contract 

among the consular candidates, 139 
Menippus, of Stratonica, an Asiatic orator, accompanies 

Cicero in his travels, 13 
Merula, of Anagnia, erects a statue to Clodius, 96 
Messala, P. Valerius, his character, n. *, 285 
Metellus, subdues Crete, 20 ; baffled by Sertorius, ib. ; 
liinders the people from passing judgment on Rabi- 
rins, 46 
Metellus, Q. Nepot, tribune, will not suffer Cicero to 
speak to the people on laying down the consulship, 
63 ; supported by Cssar against Cicero, 64 ; sus- 
pended from his office, ib. ; flies to Pompey, ib. ; 
elected consul, promises to promote Cicero's resto- 
ration, 101 ; acts a double part, 108; consents at 
last to Cicero's return, ib. ; attacked by Clodius's 
mob, 112 ; .endeavours to screen Clodius from a 
trial, 117 ; makes his peace with Cicero, and sets 
out for Spain, 119; endeavours to hinder Cnsar 

' from seizing the public treasure, 182 

I Metellus, Q. CoBcilius, consul, hu character, 75 ; com- 

I mitted to prison by Flavius the tribune, ib. ; declares 
his abhorrence of Clodius*s adoption, 77 ; dies sud- 

' denly, supposed to be poisoned, 87 

I Milo, tribune, impeaches Clodius, 107 ; buys gladiators 
to defend himself against him, ib. ; endeavours to 
bring him to a trial, 117; is impeached by him, 
120; marries FausU, the daughter of Sylla, 134 ; 

' kills Clodius, 148; is defended by Cicero, 150; 
banished, 151 ; his death and character,, 187 

. Mitbridates, king of Pontus, his character, makes war 
upon the Romans, 6; conquers Athens, 8 ; treats M. 

' Aquilius with cruelty, 14; renews the war against 
Rome, 20 ; drive* out of his kingdom of Pontus, 

I 36 ; his death, 63 

Mitylcno, a city of Lesbos, destroyed by Q. Thurmus, 
restored by Pompey, 14 

I Modeua, sustained a memorable siege :^ainst Antony, 

I 272 

^ Molo, the Rhodian, a celebrated teacher of eloquence, 
gives lectures to Cicero, 8 ; the first who was ever 



permitted to speak to the Roman senate in Greek, 

10 
Mongault, Mr., his translation of tbe letten to Atti- 

ens commended, /H'<f. xv 
Mucia, the wife of L. Craaaus, fitmoas for a delicacy in 

the Latin tongue, 10 
Mureiia, L., consul elect, accnied of bribery, defended 

by Cicero, 53 

N. 

Names of Roman fionilies, an account of their origin, 2 
Ninuius, L., tribune, moves the senate to change their 

habit on Cicero's account, 89 ; makes a motion to 

recal him, 100 
Nomenclators, their office, 22 



Obsioiomai crown, what, 314 

Octavius, called afterwards Augustni, bom in Cicero's 
consulship, 63 ; presented to Cicero by Hirtins and 
Pansa, 232 ; resolves to assert hii rights against the 
advice of his mother, ib. ; makes a apeech to the 
people from the rostra, ib. ; exhibits public shows 
in honour of his uncle, ib. ; thwarted in his preten- 
sions by Antony, 238 ; forms a design against 
Antony's life, 245 ; raises forces, and promise* to 
be governed by Cicero, ib. ; espoused by the senate 
upon tbe recommendation of Cicero, 251 ; marches 
out at the head of his army against Antony, 252 ; 
gainn a complete victory over him, 272 ; suspected 
of the deaths of Hirtius and Pansa, 273 ; has an 
ovation decreed to him, 274 ; forms the design of 
seizing the empire, ib. ; demands the consulship, 
280 ; chosen consul with Q. Pedius, ib. ; seeks 
occasions of quarrelling with the senate and Cicero, 
ib. ; provides a law to bring to justice all the con- 
spirators against Csesar, 281 ; forms the league of 
the second triumvirate with Antony and Lqridus, 
289 ; his reluctance to sacrifice Cicero feigned and 
artificial, ib. ; more cruel than his coUeagae8,a sam- 
mary view of his conduct from tbe time of Cssar's 
death, 290 

Octavius, Cn., deposes Cinna, and is killed, 7 

Orator, his profession what, 5 ; not mercenary, paid 
with the public honours and prefermenta, 16 

Oratory of Rome sank with its liberty, 301 ; a false 
species of it supported by the authority of Plinj, ib. 

Oratory and poetry nearly allied, 300 

Orestinus, L. Mudus, the tribune, hinders the i>ro* 
mnlgation of a law against bribery, 40; joins with 
the enemies of Cicero after having been defended 
by him, ib. 

Osaces, the Parthian leader, mortally wounded, 160 

Otho, L., publishes a law for assigning separate seats 
in the theatres to the knights, 34 ; hit appearance 
in the theatre occasions a riot, 45 



Pansa, consul, brought entirely into Cicero's views, 
249 ; lays Brntus's letters before the senate, 256 ; 
opposes Cicero's motion in favour of C. Caasius, 
260 ; recommends pacific measures, and a second 
embassy to Antony, 261 ; marches with his army 
against Antony, 262; engages with him, 270 ; his 
death and character, 273 
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Pipiriat Pstniyan eminent wit, and correspondent of 
Cicero, 161 

Papins, C., pnblithea a Uw to oblige all strangers to 
quit the city, 39 

Parthians pass the Euphrates, 157; block up C. Cassius 
in Antlocbfbat are routed by him in their retreat, 160 

Patricians, the proper notions of them, n. ^, 40 

Panllus L. ^milius, consul, bribed by C«aar, 167 

Pedius, Q., eonsal, shocked by the terrors of the pro- 
scription, dies suddenly, 289 

Peripatetics, why so called; their doctrines the same 
with those of the Old Academy, 302 

Perpema, Lieutenant to Sertorius, whom he kills by 
treachery, and usurps his place, it taken prisoner, 
and put to death by Pompey, 20 

Petreins urges Antony to fight with Catiline, destroys 
Catiline and his whole army, 61 

Pbcdros, the Epicurean, one of Cicero's first masters 
in philosophy, 5 

Phllippus, sent ambassador to Antony, 251 ; returns 
with Antony's answer, 253 

Philo, an eminent Academic, master to Cicero, 8. 

Pindenissum, besieged and taken by Cicero, 161 

Pisidians, fttmous for divining by auspices, n. ^ 308 

Piso, Cn^ obtains the goTemment of Spain, enters into 
an engagement against the state with Cassar, is killed, 
37 

Piso, C, defended by Cicero, and acquitted, 54 

Piso, M. Pupius, consul, a &youier of P. Clodius, bis 
charscter, 7 1 

Piso, L. Cidpumius, elected consul, father-in-law to 
Cesar, gives Cicero marks of his confidence, 88 ; 
joins with Clodius against him, his character, ib. ; 
is solicited by Cicero to espouse his cause, but 
excuses himself, 89 ; declares his resolution to sup- 
port Clodius, 91 ; boasts that he was cousin to 
Cethegus, 94 ; fights for Clodius against Pompey, 
101 ; obtains the province of Macedonia, 105 ; re- 
called from it by the senate, 127 ; returns to Rome, 
130; roughly treated by Cicero in an invectiYe 
speech, 131 ; chosen censor with Appius, 165 ; sent 
ambassador to Antony, 251 ; returns, 253 

Piso, Cicero's son-in-law, zealously devoted to him, 
102 ; his death and character, 110 

Piso, Cn., a young nobleman, chafget Pompey with 
many crimes against the state, 129 

Pkncius, Cn., qutestor of Mac^onia, receives Cicero 
at Dyrrhacbium, and conducts him to Thessalonica, 
98 ; is defended by him, 140 

Plancus, proconsul of Gaul, recommends a peace with 
Antony, 265 ; makes strong professions of his fidelity 
to the republic, 266 ; passes the Rhone with his 
army, 267 ; sends repeated assursnces to Cicero of 
his resolution to oppress Antony, 274 ; receives intel- 
ligence of Lepidus's treachery, 278 ; joins with D. 
Brutus, ib. ; deserts him, and goes over to Lepidus 
and Antony, 281 

Plato, the first master of the Academy , did not adhere to 
the Socratic method, which his followers deserted, 302 

Pliny, his letters compared with Cicero's, 299 ; his pane- 
gyric falsely reckoned the standard of eloquence, 301 

Plotius, first opened a Latin school at Rome, 3 

Plutarch mentions some prodigies at Cicero's birtb, 1 ; 
loves to introduce them into history, ib. ; a charac- 
ter of him as a writer on Roman affiairs, pre/, xii 

Pollio promises Cicero to defend the liberty of the 
republic, 267 ; repeats the same promises, 274 ; joins 
with Antony and Lepidus, 281 

Pompeius, Co. Strabo, consul, father of Pompey the 
Great, 6 



Pompeius, Cn., joins Sylla with three legions, 9 ; sends 
Carbo's head to Sylla, ib. ; returns victorious from 
Africa, saluted by Sylla with the title of Magnus, 
demands a triumph against Sylla's will, triumphs to 
the joy of the people, the first of the equestrian 
order who had received that honour, his triumphal 
car drawn by elephants, 14 ; joins with Q. Catulus 
in the war against M. Lepidus, orders M. Brutus 
to be killed, 15 ; joined with Q. Metellus in the 
war against Sertorius, 20 ; orders Perpema to be 
killed, and his papers to be burnt, triumphs a second 
time, though still a private dtizen, is elected consul 
in his absence, and before the consular age, 21 ; 
restores the tribunidan power, 31 ; a great dissem- 
bier, 34 ; finishes the war against the pirates in four 
months, ib. ; obtains the command of the Mithri- 
datic war by the«Manilian law, 36 ; finishes the 
jnratic and Mithridatic wan, and obtains a thanks, 
giving of ten days, 63 ; returns to Rome, slights 
the opportunity of making himself master of the 
republic, 71 ; an account of his conquests and 
honours, ib. ; his cautious behaviour, 72 ; called in 
raillery Cnssus Cicero, makes L. Afranius consul 
against the inclination of the dty, ib. ;,his triumph, 
73 ; solicits the ratification of his acts and an agra- 
rian law, 75 ; secretly assists Clodius against Cicero, 
76 ; enters into a league with Caesar and Crassus, 
78 ; presides at the ratification of Clodius's adop* 
tion, 80 ; loses the affections of the public, 84 ; his 
mistaken policy in entering into the triumvirate, 85; 
gives Cicero the strongest assurances of his protec- 
tion, 87 ; is admonished to guard against Cicero, 
retires to his Alban villa, 91 ; receives Cicero's 
friends coldly, who came to implore his protection, 
ib. ; refuses his assistance to Cicero himself, ib. ; 
is insulted by Clodius, thinks of recalling Cicero, 
100 ; shuts himself up in his house, ib. ; is besieged 
by Damio, one of Clodius's freedmen, ib. ; proposes 
to recal Cicero by a law of the people, 106 ; renews 
the same motion in the senate, 108 ; recommends 
it to the people, 109 ; has the adminbtration of 
the com and provisions of the empire granted to him 
at Cicero's motion, 112; is desirous to obtain the 
commission for restoring king Ptolemy, 119 ; speaks 
in defence of Milo, 121 ; is roughly handled by 
Bibulns, Curio, Favonius, and C. Cato, joins with 
Cicero against them, ib. ; reconciled to Crassus by 
Csesar, and eztorta the consulship from L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, 129 ; opens his new theatre, 131 ; 
and exhibits most magnificent shows in it, ib. ; urges 
Cicero to defend Gabinius, 142 ; concerned for the 
death of his wife Julia, 144 ; declared the single 
consul, and publishes several new laws, 149 ; ruins 
Milo, 150 ; marries Comelia, preserves Scipio £rom 
an impeachment, treats Hypsseus with inhumanity, 
152 ; defends Bursa, ib. ; prepares an inscription 
for his temple of Venus, 153 ; ready to break with 
Casar, ib. ; extorts large sums from king Ario- 
barzanes, 159 ; his constitution peculiarly subject 
to fevers, 168 ; was publicly prayed for by all the 
towns of Italy, ib. ; confers with Cicero, KO ; averse 
to an accommodation with Caesar, ib. ; secures 
Cesar's gladiators at Capua, 173; dissembles his 
design of quitting Italy, 175 ; his mistake in leaving 
the public treasure at Rome a prey to Cesar, 182 ; 
his management censured by Cicero, 185, 186 ; the 
difficult part which he had to act, 79 ; his conduct 
compared wth Cxnar^s, 188 ; is defeated at Pharsalia, 
189 ; his death and character, 190 

Pompey the son, attempts to ki^ Cicero, 189 ; Sextos 
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and Cneai put to flight by GKsar, 212 ; Seztus sendi 
proposals of an accommodation to tbo consult, 240 

PontiniuB, C, triumphs over the Allobroges, 144 

Popilius, LsDuas, preserved hj Cicero in a capital cause, 
is sent by Antony to kill him, 290 ; be cuts off his 
head and hands, carries them to Antony, and is re- 
warded for it, 291 

Porcia, Cato's daughter, Bibulus's widow, married to 
Brutus, 208 ; dies before him of a lingering illness, 
276 

Posidonius, ft learned Stoic, master and friend of Cicero, 
13 ; a reflection on the story of bis stoical fortitude, 
n. «, ib. 

Pnetorahip, some account of it, 35 

Priests, called together to determine the aflair of 
Cicero's house, 1 14; the judges in all cases relating 
to religion, of the fintnobilltyi 307 

Procilius, tribune, condemned for killing a citiz«n, 140 

Prodigies, that preceded Catiline's conspiracy^ 40 ; a 
statue of Romulus and Remus struck urith lightning, 
Cicero's and Virgil's description of it, n. ib. ; the 
story of a prodigy contrived by Cicero and Terentia, 
57 ; prodigies preceding the death of Ca»ar, 220 

Proscription of citizens, first invented by Sylla, 9 

Provinces, the government of them eagerly desired by 
the nobility, 153 ; their oppressive manner of govern- 
ing them, ib. 

Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, deposed by Clodius's law, 
puts an end to his life, 95 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, solicits to be restored to his 
kingdom by a Roman army, 119 

Puteoli, the most celebrated port of Italy, 19 



Q. 



QujcsTORs, the nature of the oflSce, the first step to 
the public honours, gives an admission into the 
senate, 17, 22 

Quinctius, L. a turbulent tribune, endeavours to get the 
acts of Sylla reversed, 19 

Quinctius, P., defended by Cicero, 11 



R. 



Rabirius, C. accused by T. Labienus, 45 ; defended 
by Cicero, 46 

Rabirius, Posthumus, defended by Cicero, 143 

Racilius, tribune, moves forthe impeachment of Clodius, 
118 

Rebilus, C. Caninius, named consul by Ca»ar for a 
few hours, 216 

Religion of old Rome, an engine of state, a summary 
account of it, 307 ; its constitution contrived to sup- 
port the interests of the senate, ib. 

Religion, natural, the most perfect scheme of it does 
not supersede, but demonstrate the benefit of a divine 
revelation, 310, n, * 

Romans, exact in the education of their children, 3 ; a 
summary account of their constitution and govern- 
ment, pre/. XVI. ; free from bribery, till after the 
times of the Gracchi, pref. xviii. ; their corruption 
in the government of provinces, 23; used to give 
answers to foreigners in lAtin, n. ', 24 ; seldom used 
capital punishments, 58 

Roscius, a &med comedian, 11 ; his cause defended by 
Cicero, 16 ; a character of him by Cicero, his daily 
pay for acting, ib. 



Roecius, S. of Ameria, accused of the murder of his 
&ther, defended by Cicero, and acquitted, 1 1 - 

Rufiis, Q. Pompeins, banished for the disorders of his 
tribunate, 152 

Rullus, P. Servilius, tribune, publishes an agrarian 
law, 43 ; opposed by Cicero, ib. 

Rotilius, consul, killed in the Marsic war, 6 



S. 



Saixitst, the historian, turned out of the senate hj 
Appius the censor, 165 ; his account of Catiline's 
conspiracy taken from Brutus's Life of Cato, n. <*, 
199 

Sanga, Q. Fabius, informs Cicero of the practices of 
Catiline's confederates with the AUobroges, 55 

Sauffeius, M., one of Milo*s confidants, twice defended 
by Cicero, and acquitted, 151 

Seaptius, Brutus's agent in Cyprus ; treated the Sala. 
minians with great cruelty, 159 ; deprived of his 
command there by Cicero, ib. 

Scsvola, Q. Mucius, augur, the best lawyer and states- 
man of his time, takes Cicero under his protection, 
4 ; his house the oracle of the city, 5 ; wrote an 
epigram in praise of Cicero*s poem on C. Marius, ib. 

Scsevola, the high-priest, his singular probity, and skill 
in the law, 4 ; killed by Damasippus, 9 

Scipio, accused of bribery, but preserved frt>m a trial 
by Pompey, 152 ; procures a decree for the dismis- 
sion of C8Mar*s army, 171 

Senators not held complete till enrolled in the list of 
the censors, 17 ; the vacancies supplied yearly by 
the qusBstors, ib. 

Sergius. M., a leader of the mob under Clodius, 112 

Serranus, tribune, hinders the decree for Cicero^s 
restoration, opposes the decree for restoring Cicero*8 
bouse, 116 

Sertorius maintains a war of eight years against the 
whole force of Rome, 20 ; his character and death, 
ib. 

Servilia, Brutus's mother, her character, 237 

Servilius prevails with Metellus to drop his opposition 
to Cicero's return, 108 

Servilius, P. an affected rival of Cicero, his character, 
268 

Sextius, P., quaestor, joins with Petreius in urging C. 
Antony to a battle with Catiline, ^1 ; when tribune, 
procures Cesar's consent to Cicero's restoration, 
103 ; left for dead in the forum by Clodius, 106 ; 
accused by M. TuUins Albinovanus, and defended 
by Cicero, 123 

Shows and public games, magnificent and expensive, 32 

Sica entertains Cicero in his exile, 96 

Sicilians, made dtizons of Rome by Antony, 234 

Sicily, the first province ef Rome, 1 8 ; the granary of . 
the republic, ib. ; famous for its school of eloquence, 
ib. 

Sicinius, a factious tribune, his jest upon the consuls 
Cn. Octavius and C. Scribonius Curio, raises a sedi- 
tion, is slain by the contrivance of Curio, 1 7 

Silanus, consul elect, gives the first vote for putting 
Catiline*s accomplices to death, 58 

Socrates, banished physics out of philosophy, and 
applicui it to morality, his method of inculcating his 
notions, 302 

Sosigenes, an astronomer, employed by Csesar to reform 
the calendar, 202 

Spartacus, general of the gladiators in the Servile War, 
killed at the head of his troops, 20 
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Speech of J. Cesar on Catiline's accomplices, 58 ; of 

M. Cato, 60 
Speeches of Cicero : for RosdusAmerinns,] 1 ; for Ros- 
cilia the comedian, 16 ; against CsBcilius and Verros, 
23 ; for Fonteius, 33 ; for the Manilian law, 36 ; 
for Cluentius, 37 ; for Oallius, 40 ; against the 
Agrarian law, 43 ; on the tumult aboat Otho, 45 ; 
to the sons of the proscribed, ib. ; for Rabirius, 46 ; 
a^nst Catiline, first, 49 ; second, 50 : third, 56 ; 
fourth, 58 ; for Morcna, 53 ; for Sylla, 67 ; for 
FUecus, 82 ; to the senate upon bis restoration. 111; 
to the people, ib. ; for the restitution of his house, 
114; for Sextius, 123 ; for Balbus, 127 ; for Csslius, 
128; against Piso, 131; for Plancius, 140; for 
RahiriusPosthumus, 143 ; forMilo, 151 ;forMar- 
oellus, 201 ; for Ligarins, 202 ; for king Deiotarus, 
215 ; his first Philippic, 243 ; the second, 244 ; the 
third, 248; the fourth, ib. ; the fifth, 249 : the sixth, 
251 ; the seventh, 252 ; the eighth, ib. ; the ninth, 
254 ; the tenth, 256 ; the eleventh, 259; the twelfth, 
261 ; the thirteenth, 264 ; the fourteenth, 271 
Speusippus, Plato's nephew and successor in the Aca- 
demy, 302 
Stoics, held the soul to be a subtle fiery substance, 
subfistiog after the body, but not eternally, 306 ; 
believed the reality of divination, 307 
Solpidus, Servins, desires a conference with Cicero, 
1 84 ; sent ambassador to Antony, 251 ; dies on his 
journey, 253 ; has a statue, &c« decreed to him by 
Cicero, 255 ; his character, ib. ; a story of his skill 
in the law, erroneously reckoned among Caesar's 
a>nspirators by Catrou and Rouille, n. ^, 255 
Supper, the great meal of the Romans, 293 
! Sylla, P. Com., convicted of bribery, and forfeits the 
I consulship ; accused of conspiring with Catiline, de- 
fended by Cioero, and acquitted, 67 
i Sylla, L. Cornelius, his behaviour in the Marsic war, 
6 ; obtains the consulship, the province of Asia, the 
command of the Mithridatic war, 7 ; drives C. Ma^ 
riiis out of Rome, ib. ; recovers Greece and Asia 
from Mithridates, declared a public enemy, makes 
peace with Mithridates, 8 ; brings the works of Aris- 
totle into Italy, lands at Bnindisium, is joined by 
young Pompey, defeats Norbanus, draws Scipio's 
army from him, 9 ; gives Sdpio his life, ib. ; the 
i inventor of a proscription, deprives J. Caesar of the 
I priesthood, ib. ; unwillingly grants him his life, his 
I prediction concerning him, declared dictator, 10; 
I makes great alterations in the state, distributes the 
I confiscated lands among his soldiers, ib. ; gives Pom- 
I pey the title of Magnus, is disgusted at Pompey's 
demand of a triumph, 14 ; bis death and charac- 
ter, ib. 
Syracuse and Messana refuse to join with the other 

cities of Sicily in the impeachment of Verres, 23 
Senate, had the sole prerogative of distributing the 
provinces, till Cftsar obtained them by a grant of the 
people, 86 



TiRQunnus, his evidence against Crassus, voted to be 
false, 62 

Terentia, wife of Cioero, rich and noble, 18 ; jealous 
of Clodius* sister, urges Cicero to give evidence 
against him, 70 ; dragged from the temple of VesU 
by CIodius*s order, 94 ; bears the misfortunes of her 
£unily with great spirit, 101 ; offers her estate to 
sale to supply their necessities, 102; meets Cicero at 
Bmndisium, 170; divorced from him, 195; her 



character, 195 ; lived to a remarkable age, n. ^, 
196 

Theophrastus, his works brought into Italy by Sylla, 9 

Thermus, Q., demolishes Mitylene, 14 

Tiburani, gives hostages to Cicero, 161 

Tiro, Cicero's fiivourite slave, some account of liim, 
169 

Torquatus aecuses P. Com. Sylla of conspiring with 
Catiline, 67 

Translations of tbe classic writers, how to be per* 
formed, pref, xii 

Travels of Cicero, the pattem of beneficial travel- 
ling, 13 

Trebadus recommended to Cesar by Cicero, 136 ; 
his character, ib. ; rallied by Cicero for turning 
Epicurean, 156 

Trebonius, tribune, .publishes a law for the assign- 
ment of provinces for five yeara to the consuls, 132 ; 
one of the conspirators against Caesar, his charac<^ 
ter, 220 ; goes to his govemment of Asia, 227 ; 
is taken by surprise, and cruelly murdered by Dola- 
bella, 259 

Tribunes, their power carried to the greatest excess 
by the Gracchi, ftref. xviii. ; abridged by Sylla, 
10 ; restored by Pompey, 31 ; the common tools of 
the ambitious, ib. 

Triumphs, the nature and conditions of them, n. *, 
154 

Triumvirate, the firet, by whom formed, and with 
what views, 78 ; second, the place and manner, in 
which tbe three chiefs met, 288 ; the conditions of 
their nnion, they proscribe Cicero, with sixteen more, 
and afterwards three hundred senators, and two 
thousand knight^ 289 

Triumviri, or Treviri Monetales, what they were, n. ', 
314 

Tubero, Q., persecutes Ligarius, 202 

Tullia, Cicero's daughter, when bom, 18 ; meets her 
&ther at Bmndisium, 110; marries Crassipes, 125; 
separated from him by divorce, and marries Dola- 
bella, 164 ; divorced from Dolabella, 190; her death 
and character, 204 ; a story of her body being found 
on the Appian-way, n. \ 208 

Tullius, the name of Cicero*s family, its derivation, 2 

Tusculan villa, preferred by Cicero to the rest of his 
villas, 38 

Tyrannio, a leamed Greek entertained by Cicero, 125 



V. 



Vamso, M. Terentius, enten into a strict union with 
Cicero, his character, 195 

Varms, P., seizes Africa on the part of the republic, 
192 

Vatinius, the tribune, Caesar's creature, 79 ; heads 
Caesar^s mob against Bibulus, 80 ; attacks the bouse 
of Bibulus, 84 ; appeare a witness against P. Sextius, 
and is severely lashed by Cicero, 123; made pmtor, 
to the exclusion of M. Cato, 132; defended by 
Cicero, 141 ; his character, ib. 

Verres, C., pnetor of Sicily, accused by Cicero of 
great oppression and cruelty, 23 ; is convicted and 
banished, 25 ; a specimen of his crimes, ib. ; his 
death, 31 

Vettius, the general of the Marsi, holds a conference 
with the Roman consul, Cn. Pompeius, 6 

Vettius, L., accuses Caesar of Catiline's plot, 66 ; is 
imprisoned and miserably used by him, 67 ; em- 
ployed by him to chaise Curio, &c., with a design 
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agiioft Pompey's lifo, 85 ; ttnngled hj bim in 

priion, ib. 
Yictims ia Mcrifidng found tometimM witbont a beart 

or lirer, bow tccounted for, n. ', 220 
Villat of tbe Rouun general • used to be on billty n. 

294 
YiilfiHutt C, refuMfl to admit Cicero into SicTlj, 96 
Vomiting, immediately before and after dinner, a cna- 

tom among the Romans, n. ", 215 
Vulturciut, one of Catiline's conspiratort, 55 ; gives 

evidence to the senate against his acoomplicesy ib. 

W. 

War, Marsic, otherwise called Italic, Social, 5 ; part 
of the education of tbe nobilitj, a fiime in it the 



surest waj to the highest honours, 6 ; the fint dril 
war among tbe Romans properly so called, 7 ; Octa- 
Ylan, ib.; Serrile, 20; Sertorian, ib. ; Mithridatic, 
36; Gallic, 75 
Witnesses in trials, a character of tbe Gallic, 33 ; and 
of tbe Grecian and Roman, n. 82 



Xenocles of Adramyttus, a rhetorician of Asia, attended 
Cicero in his trsTets, 13 



Y. 
Tiun, Roman, an account of it, 201 
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